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PEEFACE. 

^T^HIS  book  is  the  outcome  of  work  undertaken  in  Greece  during 
-L  my  two  years'  tenure  of  the  Craven  Studentship  from  1898 
to  1900.  It  is  therefore  my  first  duty  gratefully  to  commemorate 
John,  Lord  Craven,  to  whose  benefactions  of  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  I  owed  my  opportunity  for  research. 

The  scheme  of  work  originally  proposed  was  the  investigation 
of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  modern  Greece  in  their 
possible  bearing  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient  Greece; 
and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Craven  Fund  at  that  time,  with 
whom  was  associated  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  of  Pembroke  College  to 
whose  memory  I  have  dedicated  this  book,  I  render  hearty  thanks 
for  their  willingness  to  encourage  a  venture  new  in  direction, 
vague  in  scope,  and  possibly  void  of  result. 

The  course  of  research  proposed  was  one  which  required  as  the 
first  condition  of  any  success  considerable  readiness  in  speaking 
and  understanding  the  popular  language,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  this  my  first  few  months  were  necessarily  devoted.  When  once 
the  ear  has  become  accustomed  to  the  modern  pronunciation,  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  makes  for  rapid  progress ;  and  some 
three  or  four  months  spent  chiefly  in  the  cafis  of  small  provincial 
towns  rendered  me  fairly  proficient  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Subsequent  practice  enabled  me  also  to  follow  conversations  not 
intended  for  my  ear ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  obtained 
from  the  talk  of  peasants  thus  overheard  information  which  they 
might  have  been  chary  of  imparting  to  a  stranger. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  however,after  I  had  sufficiently  mastered 
the  language,  would  have  been  far  too  short  to  allow  of  any  complete 
enquiry  into  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  country,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  two  books,  Bas  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen  und 
das  Eellenische  Alterthum  by  Bernhard  Schmidt,  and  MeXerr)  eirl 
Tov  l3iov  rS)v  veajTepav  'EWijvcov  by  Professor  Polites  of  Athens 
University,  which  at  once  supplied  me  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  I  was  studying  and  suggested  certain  directions 
in  which  further  research  might  profitably  be  pursued.  My  debt 
to  these  two  books  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  following 
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pages ;  and  if  I  have  given  references  to  Schmidt's  work  more 
frequently  than  to  that  of  Polites,  my  reason  is  not  that  I  owe  less 
to  the  latter,  but  merely  that  the  former  is  more  generally  accessible. 

In  pursuit  of  my  task  I  followed  no  special  system.  I  have 
known  of  those  who  professed  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  folklore  of  a  given  village  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours'  visit, 
and  whose  method  was  to  provide  themselves  with  an  introduction 
to  the  schoolmaster,  who  would  generally  be  not  even  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  to  read  out  to  him  a  formidable  questionnaire,  in  the 
charitable  and  misplaced  expectation  that  the  answers  given  would 
be  prompted  not  by  courtesy  and  loquacity,  which  are  the  attributes 
of  most  Greeks,  but  by  veracitj',  which  is  the  attribute  of  few. 
The  formal  interview  with  paper  and  pencil  is  in  my  opinion  a 
mistake.  The  '  educated '  Greek  whose  pose  is  to  despise  the 
traditions  of  the  common-folk  will  discourse  upon  them  no  less 
tediously  than  inaccurately  for  the  sake  of  having  his  vapourings 
put  on  record ;  but  the  peasant  who  honestly  believes  the  super- 
stitions and  scrupulously  observes  the  customs  of  which  he  may 
happen  to  speak  is  silenced  at  once  by  the  sight  of  a  note-book. 
Apart  however  from  this  objection  to  being  interviewed,  the  country- 
folk are  in  general  communicative  enough.  They  do  not  indeed 
expect  to  be  plied  with  questions  until  their  own  curiosity  concerning 
the  new-comer  has  been  satisfied,  and  even  then  any  questions  on 
uncanny  subjects  must  be  discreetly  introduced.  But  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  start  some  suitable  topic.  A  wedding,  a  funeral, 
or  some  local  fete  perhaps  is  in  progress,  and  your  host  is  eager  to 
have  the  distinction  of  escorting  you  to  it  and  explaining  all  the 
customs  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  You  have  been  taken  to  see 
the  village-church,  and  some  offering  there  dedicated,  to  which  you 
call  attention,  elicits  the  story  of  some  supernatural  '  seizure '  and 
miraculous  cure.  You  express  a  desire  to  visit  some  cave  which 
you  have  observed  in  the  mountain-side,  and  the  dissuasion  and 
excuses  which  follow  form  the  prelude  to  an  account  of  the  fearful 
beings  by  whom  it  is  haunted.  Your  guide  crosses  himself  or  spits 
before  fording  a  stream,  and  you  enquire,  once  safely  across,  what 
is  the  particular  danger  at  this  spot.  Your  mule  perhaps  rolls  with 
your  baggage  in  the  same  stream,  and  the  muleteer's  imprecations 
suggest  luridly  novel  conceptions  of  the  future  life. 

Much  also  may  be  effected  by  playing  upon  patriotism  or  vanity 
or,  let  it  be  confessed,  love  of  lucre.     You  relate  some  story  heard 
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in  a  neighbouring  village  or  praise  some  custom  there  observed, 
and  the  peasant's  parochial  patriotism  is  up  in  arms  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  his  native  hamlet.  You  show  perhaps  some  signs 
of  incredulity  (but  not  until  your  informant  is  well  launched  upon 
his  panegyric),  and  his  wounded  pride  bids  him  call  in  his  neighbours 
to  corroborate  his  story.  Or  again  you  may  hint  at  a  little  largesse, 
not  of  course  for  your  host— only  witches  and  the  professional 
reciters  of  folk-tales  and  ballads  are  entitled  to  a  fee — but 
on  behalf  of  his  children,  and  he  may  pardon  and  satisfy  what 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  inquisitive  a  curiosity. 
,  Such  are  the  folk  to  whom  I  am  most  beholden,  and  how  shall 
I  fitly  acknowledge  my  debt  to  them  ?  Their  very  names  maybe 
were  unknown  to  me  even  then,  or  at  the  most  a  'John'  or  'George ' 
sufficed;  and  they  in  turn  knew  not  that  I  was  in  their  debt. 
You,  muleteers  and  boatmen,  who  drove  shrewd  bargains  for  your 
services  and  gave  unwittingly  so  much  beside,  and  you  too,  cottagers, 
who  gave  a  night's  lodging  to  a  stranger  and  never  guessed  that 
your  chatter  was  more  prized  than  your  shelter,  how  shall  I  thank 
you  ?  Not  severally,  for  I  cannot  write  nor  could  you  ever  read 
the  list  of  acknowledgements  due ;  but  to  you  all,  Georges  and 
Johns,  Demetris  and  Constantines,  and  rare  anachronistic 
Epaminondases,  in  memory  of  services  rendered  unawares,  greeting 
from  afar  and  true  gratitude  ! 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  assistance  which  I  have 
derived  from  written  sources.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  a 
favourite  amusement  with  Greeks  of  some  education  to  compile 
little  histories  of  the  particular  district  or  island  in  which  they 
live,  and  many  of  these  contain  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  the  locality.  From  these,  as  also  from  the 
records  of  travel  in  Greece,  particularly  those  of  French  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  I  have  culled  much 
that  is  valuable. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  my  return  from  Greece, 
and  such  leisure  as  they  have  allowed  has  been  devoted  to 
co-ordinating  the  piecemeal  information  which  I  personally  obtained 
or  have  gathered  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  to  examining 
its  bearing  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  Ancient  Greece.  In  the 
former  half  of  this  task  I  have  but  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Bernhard  Schmidt  and  of  Polites,  who  had  already  presented 
a  coherent,  if  still  incomplete,  account  of  the  folklore  of  Modern 
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Greece,  and  my  work  has  been  mainly  to  check,  to  correct,  and 
to  amplify;  but  for  the  latter  half  I  would  ask  the  indulgent 
consideration  which  may  fairly  be  extended  to  a  pioneer.  Analogies 
and  coincidences  in  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  modern  and  of 
ancient  Greece  have  indeed  been  pointed  out  bj'  others;  but  no 
large  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to  trace  the  continuity 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Greek  people,  and  to  exhibit  modern 
Greek  folklore  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient- 
Greek  religion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  book  will  prove  interesting  not  to- 
Greek  scholars  only,  but  to  readers  who  have  little  or  no- 
acquaintance  with  Greek.  All  quotations  whether  from  the 
ancient  or  modern  language  are  translated,  and  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  writers  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Latinised  names  and  titles  in  the  case  of  the  former,, 
and  the  retention  of  the  Greek  character  for  denoting  the  latter. 
As  regards  the  transliteration  of  modern  Greek  words,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  represent  the  exact  sound,  except  to  indicate 
in  some  words  the  accented  syllable  and  to  make  the  obvious 
substitution  of  the  English  v  for  the  Greek  /3 ;  but  to  replace 
7  by  gh  and  B  by  dh,  as  is  sometimes  done,  gives  to  words  an 
uncouth  appearance  without  assisting  the  majority  of  readers 
in  their  pronunciation. 

It  remains  only  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  reviser  of  my 
proofs,  Mr  W.  S.  Hadley  of  Pembroke  College,  but  these  are  the 
hardest  to  express  adequately.  I  was  conscious  of  making  no 
small  demand  on  the  kindness  of  the  Tutor  of  a  large  College 
when  I  asked  him  to  do  me  this  service ;  and  I  am  conscious  now 
that  any  words  in  acknowledgement  of  his  kindness  are  a  poor 
expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the  generous  measure  of  time  and 
of  trouble  which  he  has  expended  on  each  page. 

Lastly  I  would  thank  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  for 
their  willingness  to  undertake  the  publication  of  this  book,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Press  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  in  the  course 
of  its  preparation. 

J.  C.  L. 

Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge, 

December  31,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§  1.    Modern  Folklore  as  a  source  for  the 
STUDY  OF  Ancient  Religion. 

The  sources  of  information  most  obviously  open  to  the 
student  of  ancient  Greek  religion  are  the  Art  and  the  Literature 
of  ancient  Greece;  and  the  idea  that  modern  Greece  can  have 
any  teaching  to  impart  concerning  the  beliefs  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  seems  seldom  to  have  been  entertained.  Just 
as  we  speak  of  ancient  Greek  as  a  dead  language,  and  too  often 
forget  that  many  of  the  words  and  inflexions  in  popular  use  at 
the  present  day  are  identical  with  those  of  the  classical  period 
and  even  of  the  Homeric  age,  while  many  others,  no  longer 
identical,  have  suffered  only  a  slight  modification,  so  are  we  apt 
to  think  of  Greek  paganism  as  a  dead  religion,  and  do  not  enquire 
whether  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  modern  peasant  may  not 
be  a  direct  heritage  from  his  classical  forefathers.  And  yet,  if 
any  such  heritage  exist,  there  is  clearly  a  fresh  source  of  know- 
ledge open  to  us,  from  which  to  supplement  and  to  correct  the 
lessons  of  Art  and  Literature. 

Art,  by  its  very  nature,  serves  rather  as  illustration  than  as 
proof  of  any  theory  of  ancient  religion.  Sculpture  has  preserved 
to  us  the  old  conceptions  of  the  divine  personalities.  Vase- 
paintings  record  many  acts  of  ritual  and  scenes  of  worship. 
Architectural  remains  allow  us  to  restore  in  imagination  the 
grandeur  of  holy  places.  But  these  things  are  only  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion :  they  need  an  interpreter,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  spirit  which  informed  them  :  and  however  able  the 
interpreter,  the  material  with  which  he  deals  is  so  small  a 
remnant  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  art,  that  from  day   to    day 
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some  fresh  discovery  may  subvert  his  precariously  founded 
theories.  Though  all  would  acknowledge  how  fruitful  in  religious 
suggestion  the  evidence  of  art  has  proved  when  handled  by  com- 
petent critics,  none  would  claim  that  that  evidence  either  in  its 
scope,  which  the  losses  of  time  have  limited,  or  in  its  accuracy, 
which  depends  upon  conjectural  interpretation,  is  a  complete 
or  infallible  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  religion. 

From  literature  more  might  be  expected,  and  more  indeed 
is  forthcoming,  though  not  perhaps  where  the  modern  mind, 
with  its  tendency  to  methodical  analysis,  would  look  for  it.  If 
anyone  should  attempt  to  classify  ancient  Greek  literature  in 
modern  fashion,  under  the  headings  of  religion,  science,  history, 
drama,  and  so  forth,  he  would  remark  one  apparent  deficiency. 
While  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  every  kind  are  amply 
represented  and,  however  much  has  perished  to  be  read  no  more, 
the  choicest  blossoms  and  richest  fruit  of  Greek  toil  in  these 
fields  have  been  preserved  to  us,  religion  seems  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  almost  barren  of  literary  produce.  The  department  of 
religion  pure  and  simple  would  have  little  beyond  an  Hesiodic 
Theogony  or  some  Orphic  Hymns  to  exhibit, — and  even  these  have 
little  enough  bearing  upon  real  religion.  In  short,  it  is  not  on 
any  special  branch  of  Greek  literature,  but  rather  upon  the  whole 
bulk  thereof,  that  the  student  of  Greek  religion  must  rely.  He 
must  recognize  that  a  religious  spirit  pervades  the  whole ;  that 
there  is  hardly  a  book  in  the  language  but  has  some  allusion 
to  religious  beliefs  and  customs,  to  cults  and  ceremonies  and 
divine  personalities.  And  while  recognizing  this,  he  must  still 
admit  the  fact  that  nowhere  is  there  found  any  definite  exposi- 
tion of  accepted  beliefs  as  a-  whole,  any  statement  of  doctrine, 
any  creed  which  except  a  man  believe  he  cannot  be  saved.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  these  two  facts, — the  constant  presence  of 
religion  in  all  Greek  literature,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  literature  appertaining  to  religion  only  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  religion 
itself 

Greek  religion  differed  from  the  chief  now  existing  religions 
of  the  world  in  its  origin  and  development.  It  had  no  founder. 
Its  sanction  was  not  the  ipse  dixit  of  some  inspired  teacher. 
It  possessed  nothing  analogous  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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or  the  Koran.  It  was  a  free,  autochthonous  growth,  evolved 
from  the  various  hopes  and  fears  of  a  whole  people.  If  we 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  in  its  infancy,  we  should  probably 
deny  to  it  the  very  name  of  religion,  and  call  it  superstition  or 
folklore.  Great  teachers  indeed  arose,  like  Orpheus,  advocating 
special  doctrines  and  imposing  upon  their  followers  special  rules 
of  life.  Great  centres  of  religious  influence  were  developed,  such 
as  Delphi,  exercising  a  general  control  over  rites  and  ceremonies. 
But  no  single  preacher,  no  priesthood,  succeeded  in  dominating 
over  the  free  conscience  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  imposed 
by  authority.  In  belief  and  in  worship  each  man  was  a  law 
unto  himself;  and  so  far  as  there  were  any  accepted  doctrines 
and  established  observances,  these  were  not  the  subtle  inventions 
of  professional  theologians  or  an  interested  priesthood,  but  were 
based  upon  the  hereditary  and  innate  convictions  of  the  whole 
Greek  race.  The  individual  was  free  to  believe  what  he  would 
and  what  he  could;  it  was  the  general,  if  vague,  consensus  of 
the  masses  which  constituted  the  real  religion  of  Greece.  The 
vox  populi  fully  established  itself  as  the  vox  dei. 

Again  in  this  popular  religion,  when  it  had  emerged  from  its 
earliest  and  crudest  form  and  had  reached  the  definitely  anthro- 
pomorphic stage  in  which  we  know  it,  we  can  discern  no  trace  of 
any  tendency  towards  monotheism.  The  idea  of  a  single  supreme 
deity,  personal  or  impersonal,  appealed  only  to  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers:  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  frankly 
polytheistic.  For  this  reason  the  development  of  Greek  religion 
proceeded  on  very  different  lines  from  that  of  Hebrew  religion. 
The  earliest  Jewish  conception  of  a  God  'walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day '  was  certainly  no  less  anthropo- 
morphic than  the  Homeric  presentation  of  the  Olympian  deities  : 
but  the  subsequent  growth  of  Judaism  was  like  that  of  some  tall 
straight  palm  tree  lifting  its  head  to  purer  air  than  is  breathed 
by  men;  whereas  Greek  religion  resembled  rather  the  cedar 
spreading  wide  its  branches  nearer  the  earth.  The  Jew,  by  con- 
centrating in  one  unique  being  every  transcendent  quality  and 
function,  exalted  gradually  his  idea  of  godhead  far  above  the 
anthropomorphic  plane :  the  Greek  multiplied  his  gods  to  be  the 
several  incarnations  of  passions  and  powers  and  activities  per- 
taining also,  though  in  less  fulness,  to  mankind. 

1—2 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  point  of  simplicity  and  consistency  the 
monotheistic  system  must  prove  superior.  As  the  worshipper's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  capacities  develop,  he  discards  the 
older  and  cruder  notions  in  favour  of  a  more  enlightened  ideal. 
Abraham's  crude  conception  of  the  deity  as  a  being  to  whom 
even  human  sacrifice  would  be  acceptable  was  necessarily  rejected 
by  an  humaner  age  to  whom  was  delivered  the  message  'I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.'  In  the  growth  of  Greek  polytheism, 
on  the  contrary,  the  new  did  not  supersede  the  old,  but  was 
superimposed  upon  it.  Fresh  conceptions  were  expressed  by  the 
creation  or  acceptance  of  fresh  gods,  but  the  venerable  embodi- 
ments of  more  primitive  beliefs  were  not  necessarily  displaced  by 
them.  The  development  of  humaner  ideas  in  one  cult  was  no  bar 
to  the  retention  of  barbarous  rites  by  another.  The  same  deity 
under  different  titles  of  invocation  {eTreovvfiiai)  was  invested  with 
different  and  even  conflicting  characters :  and  reversely  the  same 
religious  idea  found  several  expressions  in  the  cults  of  widely 
different  deities.  The  forms  of  worship,  viewed  in  the  mass,  were 
of  an  inconsistent  and  chaotic  complexity.  Human  sacrifice,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  a  thing  abhorrent  to  the  majority  of  the  cults  of 
Zeus  :  yet  Lycaean  Zeus  continued  to  exact  his  toll  of  human  life 
down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias'.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  em- 
bodied something  of  the  same  religious  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
teachings  of  Orpheus  and  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  and  came  to 
be  closely  allied  with  them :  yet  neither  the  austeritj''  of  Orphism 
nor  the  real  spirituality  of  the  Eleusinian  cult  succeeded  in 
mitigating  the  wild  orgies  of  the  Bacchant  or  in  repressing  the 
savage  rite  of  omophagia  in  which  drunken  fanatics  tore  a  bull 
to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  under 
two  incompatible  titles:  in  the  rdle  of  the  'Heavenly'  (ovpavia), 
says  Artemidorus",  she  looks  favourably  upon  marriage  and  child- 
birth and  the  home  life,  while  under  her  title  of  '  Popular ' 
{'rravh'qfio'i)  she  is  hostile  to  the  matron,  and  patroness  of  laxer 
•  ties.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.  The  forms  in  which 
the  religious  spirit  of  Greece  found  embodiment  are  beyond 
question  confused  and  mutually  inconsistent.  The  same  religious 
idea  might  be  expressed  in  so  great  a  variety  of  rites,  and  the 
same  divine  personality  might  be  associated  with  so  great  a 
1  VIII.  38.  7.  2  Oneirocr.  n.  34  and  37. 
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variety  of  ideas,  that  no  formal  exposition  of  Greek  religion  as 
a  whole  was  possible.  The  verbal  limitations  of  a  creed,  a  summa 
iheologiae,  would  have  been  too  narrow  for  the  free,  imaginative 
faith  of  Greece.  It  was  a  necessary  condition  of  Hellenic  poly- 
theism that,  as  it  came  into  being  without  any  personal  founder, 
without  any  authoritative  sacred  books,  so  in  its  development 
it  should  be  hampered  and  confined  neither  by  priestcraft  nor 
by  any  literature  purely  and  distinctively  religious.  The  spirit 
which  manifested  itself  in  a  myriad  forms  of  worship  could  not 
fcrook  the  restraint  of  any  one  form  of  words. 

And  not  only  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  essential  ideas  of  Greek  religion,  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  attempting  the  task.  Those  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  dealt  with  religion  wrote  and  taught  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  some  new  idea,  some  fresh  doctrine,  to  advance. 
Plato  certainly  abounds  in  references  to  the  popular  beliefs  of  his 
age :  but  his  object  is  not  to  expound  them  for  their  own  sake : 
rather  he  utilizes  them  as  illustration  and  ornament  of  his  own 
philosophical  views  :  his  treatment  of  them  in  the  main  is  artistic, 
not  scientific.  In  fact  there  was  no  one  interested  in  giving  to 
popular  beliefs  an  authoritative  and  dogmatic  expression.  There 
was  no  hierarchy  concerned  to  arrest  the  free  progress  of  thought 
or  to  chain  men's  minds  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  A 
summary  of  popular  doctrines,  if  it  could  have  been  written,  would 
have  had  no  readers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  felt  their 
religion  more  truly  and  fully  than  the  writer  could  express  it :  and 
few  men  have  the  interests  of  posterity  so  largely  at  heart,  as 
to  write  what  their  own  contemporaries  will  certainly  not  read. 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  was  neither  motive  nor  means  for 
treating  the  popular  religion  in  literary  form:  to  formulate  the 
common-folk's  creed,  to  analyse  the  common-folk's  religion,  was 
a  thing  neither  desired  nor  feasible. 

But  because  we  observe  an  almost  total  absence  of  distinctively 
religious  literature,  we  need  not  for  that  reason  be  surprised  at 
the  constant  presence  of  religious  feeling  in  all  that  a  Greek 
wrote  or  sang.  Eather  it  was  consistent  with  that  freedom  and 
that  absence  of  all  control  and  circumscription  which  we  have 
noted,  that  religion  should  pervade  the  whole  life  of  the  people, 
whose  hearts  were  its  native  soil,  and  should  consequently  pervade 
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also  the  literature  in  which  their  thoughts  and  doings  are  recorded. 
For  religion  with  them  was  not  a  single  and  separate  department 
of  their  civilisation,  not  an  avocation  from  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  men,  but  rather  a  spirit  with  which  work  and  holiday,  gaiety 
and  gloom,  were  alike  penetrated.  We  should  be  misled  by  the 
modern  devotion  to  dogma  and  definite  formulae  of  faith,  were  we 
to  think  that  so  vague  a  religion  as  Greek  polytheism  was  any 
the  less  an  abiding  force,  any  the  less  capable  of  inspiring  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  reverence.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  wor- 
shipper animated  for  the  time  by  one  emotion  only,  his  mind  void 
of  all  else  and  flooded  with  the  one  idea  incarnate  in  the  divine 
being  at  whose  altar  he  sat  in  supplication.  It  is  impossible  really 
to  misdoubt  the  strength  and  the  depth  of  Greek  religious  senti- 
ment, however  multifarious  and  even  mutually  contradictory  its 
modes  of  display.  A  nation  who  peopled  sky  and  earth  and 
sea  with  godlike  forms ;  who  saw  in  every  stream  and  glen  and 
mountain-top  its  own  haunting,  hallowing  presence,  and,  ill-content 
that  nature  alone  should  do  them  honour,  sought  out  the  loveliest 
hills  and  vales  in  all  their  lovely  land  to  dedicate  there  the  choicest 
of  their  art ;  who  consecrated  with  lavish  love  bronze  and  marble, 
ivory  and  gold,  all  the  best  that  wealth  could  win  and  skill  adorn, 
in  honour  of  the  beings  that  were  above  man  yet  always  with  him, 
majestic  as  Zeus,  joyous  as  Dionysus,  grave  as  Demeter,  light  as 
Aphrodite,  yet  all  divine;  such  a  nation,  though  it  knew  nought 
of  inspired  books  and  formulated  creeds,  can  be  convicted  of  no 
shortcoming  in  real  piety  and  devotion. 

Their  gods  were  very  near  to  those  whom  they  favoured ;  no 
communion  or  intercourse  was  beyond  hope  of  attainment;  gods 
fought  in  men's  battles,  guided  men's  wanderings,  dined  at  men's 
boards,  and  took  to  themselves  mortal  consorts ;  and  when  men 
grew  degenerate  and  the  race  of  heroes  was  no  more,  gods  still 
held  speech  with  them  in  oracles.  Religious  hopes,  religious  fears, 
were  the  dominant  motive  of  the  people's  whole  life.  It  was 
in  religion  that  sculpture  found  its  inspiration,  and  its  highest 
achievements  were  in  pourtraying  deities.  The  theatre  was  a 
religious  institution,  and  on  the  stage,  without  detriment  to 
reverence,  figured  the  Eumenides  themselves.  Religious  duties 
were  excuse  enough  for  Sparta  to  hang  back  from  defending  the 
freedom  of  Greece.     Religious  scruples  set  enlightened   Athens 
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in  an  uproar,  because  a  number  of  idols  were  decently  mutilated. 
Religious  fears  cost  her  the  loss  of  the  proudest  armament  that 
ever  sailed  from  her  shores.  A  charge  of  irreligion  was  pretext 
enough  for  condemning  to  death  her  noblest  philosopher.  In 
everything,  great  and  small,  the  pouring  of  libations  at  the  feast, 
the  taking  of  omens  before  battle,  the  consulting  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  upon  the  most  important  or  most  trivial  of  occasions,  the 
same  spirit  is  manifest.  Religion  used  or  abused,  piety  or  super- 
stition, was  to  the  Greeks  an  abiding  motive  and  influence  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  of  these  definite  doings  and  customs  that  literature 
tells  us,  just  as  art  depicts  the  mise-en-scene  of  religion.  Yet  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  a  people  who  displayed  so  strong  and 
so  abundant  a  religious  feeling  in  all  the  circumstances  and  tasks 
of  life,  should  not  have  pondered  over  the  essential  underlying 
questions  of  all  religion,  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death.  Literature  tells  us  that  to  their  poets  and  philo- 
sophers these  problems  did  present  themselves,  and  many  were 
the  solutions  which  different  thinkers  propounded  :  but  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  of  the  fundamental 
beliefs  which  guided  their  conduct  towards  gods  and  men  in  this 
life  and  prompted  their  care  for  the  dead,  literature  furnishes  no 
direct  statement:  its  evidence  is  fragmentary,  casual,  sporadic. 
Everywhere  it  displays  the  externals,  but  it  leaves  the  inner 
spirit  veiled.     Literature  as  well  as  art  needs  an  interpreter. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  task  of  interpretation  that  the  assistance 
offered  by  the  folklore  of  Modern  Greece  should  be  sought.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  still  living  a  people  who,  as 
they  have  inherited  the  land  and  the  language,  may  also  have 
inherited  the  beliefs  and  customs,  of  those  ancients  whose  mazes 
of  religion  are  bewildering  without  a  guide  who  knows  them. 
Among  that  still  living  people  it  is  possible  not  only  to  observe 
acts  and  usages,  but  to  enquire  also  their  significance  :  and  though 
some  customs  will  undoubtedly  be  found  either  to  be  mere  sur- 
vivals of  which  the  meaning  has  long  been  forgotten,  or  even  to 
have  been  subjected  to  new  and  false  interpretations,  yet  others, 
still  rooted  in  and  nourished  by  an  intelligent  belief,  may  be  vital 
documents  of  ancient  Greek  life  and  thought. 
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§  2.    The  survival  of  Ancient  Tradition. 

There  may  perhaps  be  some  few  who,  quite  apart  from  the 
continuity  of  the  Hellenic  race,  a  question  with  which  I  must 
deal  later,  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  the  quest  of  ancient 
religion  in  modern  folklore  mere  lost  labour.  The  lapse,  they 
may  think,  of  all  the  centuries  which  separate  the  present  day 
from  the  age  of  Hellenic  greatness  would  in  itself  disfigure  or 
altogether  efface  any  tradition  of  genuine  value.  Such  a  view, 
however,  is  opposed  to  all  the  lessons  that  have  of  late  years  been 
gained  from  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  folklore  of  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Certain  principles  of  magic  and  certain  tendencies 
of  superstition  seem  to  obtain,  in  curiously  similar  form,  among 
peoples  far  removed  both  in  racial  type  and  in  geographical 
position.  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  way  of  explanation  that  the 
resources  of  the  primitive  mind  are  necessarily  so  limited,  that 
many  coincidences  in  belief  and  custom  are  only  to  be  expected, 
and  that  therefore  the  similarity  of  form  presented  by  some  super- 
stitions of  widely  separated  peoples  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
their  common  origin.  But,  for  my  part,  when  I  consider  such  a 
belief  as  that  in  the  Evil  Eye,  which  possesses,  I  believe,  an 
almost  world-wide  notoriety,  I  find  it  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  tenet  in  the  creed  of  some  single  primitive  people, 
of  whom  many  present  races  of  the  world  are  offshoots,  and  from 
whom  they  have  inherited  the  superstition,  than  that  scores  or 
hundreds  of  peoples,  who  had  long  since  diverged  in  racial  type 
and  dwelling  and  language,  should  subsequently  have  hit  upon 
one  uniform  belief.  Indeed  it  may  be  that  in  the  future  the 
study  of  folklore  will  become  a  science  of  no  less  value  than  the 
study  of  language,  and  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  superstitions 
still  held  by  various  sections  of  the  human  race  it  will  be  possible 
to  adumbrate  the  beliefs  of  their  remotest  common  ancestors  as 
clearly  as,  by  a  comparison  of  their  various  speeches,  the  outlines 
of  a  common  ancestral  language  have  been,  and  are  being,  traced. 
The  data  of  folklore  are  in  the  nature  of  things  more  difficult  to 
collect,  more  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  more  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation, than  the  data  of  linguistic  study ;  but  none  the  less, 
when  once  there  are  labourers  enough  in  the  field,  it  is  not  beyond 
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hope  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  tradition  and  modification  of 
customs  and  beliefs  may  be  found  to  be  hardly  less  definite  than 
the  laws  of  language. 

But  comparative  folklore  is  outside  my  present  purpose.  I 
assume  only,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  many  of 
the  popular  superstitions  and  customs  and  magical  practices  still 
prevalent  in  the  world  date  from  a  period  far  more  remote  than 
any  age  on  which  Greek  history  or  archaeology  can  throw  even 
a  glimmering  of  light.  If  then  I  can  show  that  among  the  Greek 
folk  of  to-day  there  still  survive  in  full  vigour  such  examples  of 
primaeval  superstition  as  the  belief  in  'the  evil  eye'  and  the 
practice  of  magic,  I  shall  have  established  at  least  an  antecedent 
probability  that  there  may  exist  also  vestiges  of  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  historical  era. 

The  fear  of  'the  evil  eye'  (to  kuko  ftaTt,  or  simply  to  /j,aTL^,)  is 
universal  among  the  Greek  peasantry,  and  fairly  common  though 
not  so  frankly  avowed  among  the  more  educated  classes.  The  old 
words  /SaaKaiveo  and  ffaaicavia  are  still  in  use,  but  /xaTLci^co  and 
/idTiwy/jLa^,  direct  formations  from  the  word  fidri,  are  more  fre- 
quently heard.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  grounds  this 
power  of  'overlooking,'  if  I  may  use  a  popular  English  equivalent, 
is  usually  imputed  to  anyone.  Old  women  are  most  generally 
credited  with  it,  but  not  so  much  owing  to  any  menacing  appear- 
ance as  because  they  are  the  chief  exponents  of  witchcraft  and  it 
is  only  fitting  that  the  wise  woman  of  a  village  should  possess  the 
power  of  exercising  the  evil  eye  at  will.  These  form  therefore 
quite  a  distinct  class  from  those  persons  whose  eyes  are  suspected 
of  exerting  naturally  and  involuntarily  a  baneful  influence.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hymettus  it  appears  that  blue  eyes 
fall  most  commonly  under  suspicion :  and  this  is  the  more  curious 
because  in  Attica,  with  its  large  proportion  of  Albanian  inhabit- 
ants, blue  eyes  are  by  no  means  rare.  Possibly,  however,  it  was 
the  native  Greeks'  suspicion  of  the  strangers  who  settled  among 
them,  which  first  caused  this  particular  development  of  the  belief 
in  this  district.  Myself  possessing  eyes  of  the  objectionable  colour, 
I  have  more  than  once  been  somewhat  taken  aback  at  having  my 
ordinary  salutation  {'yeiri  aov,  'health  to  you,')  to  some  passing 

'  i.e.  (6n]fj.6,Ti.(ov),  diminutive  of  o'/xMa. 

2  Also  locally  ^larvpiA,  a  word  whose  origin  I  cannot  trace, 
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peasant  answered  only  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Fortunately  in 
other  localities  I  never  to  my  knowledge  inspired  the  same  dread; 
had  it  been  general,  I  should  have  been  forced  to  abandon  my 
project  of  enquiring  into  Greek  folklore;  for  the  risk  of  being 
'overlooked'  holds  the  Greek  peasant,  save  for  a  few  phrases  of 
aversion,  in  awe-stricken  silence.  My  impression  is  that  any  eyes 
which  are  peculiar  in  any  way  are  apt  to  incur  suspicion,  and  that 
in  different  localities  different  qualities,  colouring  or  brilliance  or 
prominence,  excite  special  notice  and,  with  notice,  disfavour.  The 
evil  eye,  it  would  seem,  is  a  regular  attribute  both  of  the  Gorgon 
and  of  the  wolf;  for  both,  by  merely  looking  upon  a  man,  are  still 
believed  to  inflict  some  grievous  suffering, — dumbness,  madness, 
or  death ;  and  yet  there  is  little  in  common  between  the  narrow, 
crafty  eye  of  the  wolf  and  either  the  prominent,  glaring  eyes  in 
an  ancient  Medusa's  head  or  the  passionate,  seductive  eyes  of  the 
modem  Gorgon,  unless  it  be  that  any  fixed  unflinching  gaze  is 
sufficient  reason  for  alarm. 

Some  such  explanation  will  best  account  for  the  strange  vagary 
of  superstition  which  brings  under  the  category  of  the  evil  eye 
two  classes  of  things  which  seemingly  would  have  no  connexion 
either  with  it  or  with  each  other,  looking-glasses  and  the  stars. 

To  look  at  oneself  in  a  mirror  is,  in  some  districts,  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  operation,  especially  if  it  be  prolonged.  A  bride, 
being  specially  liable  to  all  sinister  influences,  is  wise  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass ;  and  a 
woman  in  child-bed,  who  is  no  less  liable,  is  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  seeing  herself  by  the  removal  of  all  mirrors  from  the 
room.  The  risk  in  all  cases  is  usually  greatest  at  night,  and  in 
the  town  of  Sinasos  in  Cappadocia  no  prudent  person  would  at 
that  time  incur  it  \  The  reflection,  it  would  seem,  of  a  man's  own 
image  may  put  the  evil  eye  upon  him  by  its  steady  gaze :  and  it 
was  in  fear  of  such  an  issue  that  Damoetas,  in  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus, after  criticizing  his  own  features  reflected  in  some  glassy 
pool,  spat  thrice  into  his  bosom  that  he  might  not  suffer  from  the 
evil  eye^. 

The  belief  in  a  certain  magical  property  of  the  stars  akin  to 
that  of  the  evil  eye  is  far  more  widely  held.     They  are,  as  it  were, 

1  'I.  S. ' A.p-)ce\i-ov,  Ti  'Zwaaii,  p.  90.  2  Theocr.  Id.  vi.  39. 
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the  eyes  of  night,  and  in  the  darkness  'overlook'  men  and  their 
belongings  as  disastrously  as  does  the  human  eye  in  the  day-time. 
Just  as  a  woman  after  confinement  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
evil  eye  and  must  have  amulets  hung  about  her  and  mirrors 
removed  from  her  room,  so  must  particular  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  exposure  to  stellar  influence.  Sonnini  de  Magnoncourt,  who 
had  some  medical  experience  in  Greece,  speaks  authoritatively  on 
this  subject.  According  to  the  popular  view,  he  says,  she  must 
not  let  herself  be  'seen  by  a  star';  and  if  she  goes  out  before  the 
prescribed  time, — according  to  this  authority,  only  eight  days,  but 
now  preferably  forty  days,  from  the  birth  of  the  child,— she  is  care- 
ful to  return  home  and  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  by  sunset, 
and  after  that  hour  to  open  neither  door  nor  window,  for  fear  that 
a  star  may  surprise  her  and  cause  the  death  of  both  mother  and 
child\  So  too  in  the  island  of  Chios,  if  there  is  occasion  to  carry 
leaven  from  one  house  to  another,  it  must  be  covered  up, — in  the 
day-time  'to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  by  any  strange  eye,' 
at  night  'to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  by  the  stars':  for  if 
it  were  'overlooked'  by  either,  the  bread  made  with  it  would 
not  rise^  Such  customs  show  clearly  that  the  stars  are  held  to 
exercise  exactly  the  same  malign  influence  as  the  human  eye : 
the  same  simple  phrases  denote  in  Greek  the  operation  of  either, 
and  the  '  overlooking '  of  either  has  the  same  blighting  effect. 

The  range  of  this  mischievous  influence — for  I  now  take  it 
that  the  evil  eye  and  the  stars  are  indistinguishable  in  their 
ill  effects — is  very  large.  Human  beings  are  perhaps  most  sus- 
ceptible to  it.  In  some  districts"  indeed  new-born  infants  up  to 
the  time  of  their  baptism  are  held  to  be  immune ;  till  then  they 
are  the  children  of  darkness,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  do  not 
move  against  them.  But  in  general  no  one  at  any  moment  of  his 
life  is  wholly  secure.  Amulets  however  afford  a  reasonable  safety 
at  ordinary  times;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  critical  hours  of  life,  at 
marriage  and  at  the  birth  of  children,  that  the  fear  of  the  evil  eye  is 
lively  and  the  precautions  against  it  more  elaborate.  Animals  also 
may  be  affected.     Horses  and  mules  are  very  commonly  protected 

'  Sonnini  de  Magnoncourt,  Voyage  en  Grece  et  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

'^  KonKTT.  Kai/eXXd/cTjs,  Xia/ca  'Avd^eicra,  p.  360,  of.  Ka/iToipoyXov,  'Icrropla  tCiv 
'ABrivaiuii',  vol.  ill.  p.  146. 

'  In  Athens,  among  other  places,  of.  KafiworipoyXov,  'liTTopla  tuiv  'A$rtvaiav, 
vol.  III.  p.  69. 
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by  amulets  hung  round  their  necks,  and  this  is  the  original  purpose 
of  the  strings  of  blue  beads  with  which  the  cab-horses  of  Athens 
are  often  decorated.  The  shepherd  too  has  cause  for  anxiety  on 
behalf  of  his  flock,  and,  when  a  bad  season  or  disease  diminishes 
the  number  of  his  lambs,  is  apt  to  re-echo  the  pastoral  complaint, 

Nescio  quis  teneros  oculiis  mihi  fascinat  agnos'. 

'Some  jealous  eye  "o'erlooks"  my  tender  lambs.' 

And  the  pernicious  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  even  a  lower  scale 
of  life.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable silk  industry,  the  women  believe  that  silk-worms  are 
susceptible  of  mischief  from  the  evil  eye;  and  the  same  super- 
stition is  recorded  by  de  Magnoncourt  from  Chios. 

Of  inanimate  things,  those  most  easily  damaged  in  a  similar 
way  are  leaven,  salt,  and  vinegar, — as  being  possessed  of  quickening 
or  preservative  properties  to  which  the  blighting,  destructive  power 
of  the  evil  eye  or  of  the  stars  is  naturally  opposed.  The  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  carrying  leaven  from  house  to  house  have  already 
been  noticed.  Equal  care  is  required  in  the  making  of  the  bread. 
It  often  happens,  so  I  have  been  told,  that  when  a  woman  is 
kneading,  some  malicious  neighbour  will  come  in,  ostensibly  for 
a  chat,  and  put  the  evil  eye  upon  the  leaven;  and  unless  the 
woman  perceives  what  is  going  on  and  averts  disaster  by  a  special 
gesture  which  turns  the  evil  influence  against  the  intruder, 
nothing  to  call  bread  will  be  baked  that  day.  Similarly  it  is 
unwise  to  borrow  or  to  give  away  either  salt  or  vinegar  at  night  ^ ; 
but  if  it  is  necessary,  it  is  prudent  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
its  exposure  to  the  stars,  which  may  even  be  cheated  of  their 
prey  by  some  such  device  as  calling  the  vinegar  (^eiSt)  'syrup' 
{yXvKciBi)  in  asking  for  it'.  Further,  an  object  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  stars  may  even  carry  the  infection,  as  it  were,  to 
those  who  afterwards  use  it.  For  this  reason  the  linen  and 
clothes  of  a  mother  and  her  new-born  infant  must  never  be  left 
out  of  doors  at  nights 

The  precaution,  as  I  have  said,  most  commonly  adopted  is  the 
wearing  of  amulets.    The  articles  which  have  the  greatest  intrinsic 

1  Verg.  Eel.  m.  103. 

2  In  Sinasos  the  rule  is  strict  in  regard  to  both,  cf.  'I.  S.  'ApxfXoou,  ^  Jiivaais, 

pp.      OO,     TJO, 

^  KaiJiToipoyXov,  'I(Tt.  tuv  kBrivaiwi/,  vol.  III.  p.  146. 
«  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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virtue  for  this  purpose  are  garlic,  bits  of  blue  stone  or  glass  often 
in  the  form  of  beads,  old  coins,  salt,  and  charcoal :  but  many  other 
things,  by  their  associations,  may  be  rendered  efficacious.     The 
stump  of  a  candle  burnt  on  some   high   religious  festival,  or  a 
shred  of  the  Holy  Shroud  used  on  Good  Friday,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised ;   and  the  bones  of  a  bat  or  a  snake's  skin  over 
which   a  witch  has  muttered  her   incantations  acquire   thereby 
an  equal  merit.     But  such  charms  as  these  are  objets  de  luxe ;  the 
ordinary  man  contents  himself  with  the  commoner  articles  whose 
virtue   is  in  themselves.     No   midwife,  I  understand,  would  go 
about  her  business  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  garlic.     It  is  well 
that  the  room  should  be  redolent  of  it,  and  a  few  cloves  must  be 
fastened   about   the  baby's  neck  either,  at  birth  or  immediately 
after  the  baptism.     Blue   beads  are  in  general  use  for  women, 
children,  and  animals.     If  men  wear  them,  they  are  usually  con- 
cealed from   view.     But  mothers   value  them  above  all,  because 
in  virtue  of  their  colour — ^aXafw?  is  modern  Greek  for  '  blue ' — 
they  ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  (yaXa)  unaffected  by  the 
evil  eye  or  any  other  sinister  potency.    Salt  and  charcoal  are  most 
conveniently  carried  in  little  bags  with  a  string  to  go  round  the 
neck.    An  effective  charm  consists  of  three  grains  of  each  material 
with  an  old  coin.     But  many  other  things  are  also  used  ;  when  I 
have  been  permitted  to  inspect  the  contents  of  such  a  bag,  I  have 
found  strange  assortments  of  things,  pebbles,  pomegranate-seeds, 
bits  of  soap,  leaves  of  basil  and  other  plants,  often  hard  to  recog- 
nize through  age  and  dirt  and  grease.     One  scientifically-minded 
man  recommended  me  sulphate  of  copper. 

Special  occasions  also  have  special  precautions  proper  to  them. 
At  a  wedding,  the  time  of  all  others  when  envious  eyes  are  most 
likely  to  cause  mischief,  the  bridegroom  commonly  carries  a  black- 
handled  knife  slipped  inside  his  belt',  and  the  bride  has  an  open 
pair  of  scissors  in  her  shoe  or  some  convenient  place,  in  order  that 
auy  such  evil  influence  may  be  '  cut  off.'  But  some  of  these 
magical  safeguards  concern  not  only  the  evil  eye,  but  ghostly 
perils  in  general,  and  will  claim  notice  in  other  connexions. 

If,  however,  through  lack  of  precautions  or  in  spite  of  them, 
a  man  suspects  that  he  is  being  'overlooked,'  he  must  rely  for 
protection  on  the  resources  with  which  nature  has  provided  him. 

1  Cf.  KaiJi.iro6poy\ov,'lirT.  Twi/'Aerivaluy,  vol.  in.  p.  41. 
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The  simplest  thing  is  to  spit, — three  times  for  choice,  for  that 
number  has  magical  value, — but  on  oneself,  not  at  the  suspected 
foe.  Theocritus  was  scrupulously  correct,  according  to  the  modern 
view,  in  making  his  shepherd  spit  thrice  on  his  own  bosom. 
Another  expedient,  though  no  garlic  be  at  hand  to  give  effect 
to  the  words,  is  to  ejaculate,  a-KopSo  'ara  fj,dTia  aov,  'garlic  m 
your  eyes !'  Or  use  may  be  made  of  an  imprecation  considered 
effective  in  many  circumstances  of  danger,  va  (j>d<;  to  KecjydXi  aov, 
'  may  you  devour  your  own  head  ! '  Lastly  there  is  the  ^daKeXov, 
a  gesture  of  the  hand, — first  raised  with  the  fist  closed  and  then 
suddenly  advanced  either  with  all  the  fingers  open  but  bent,  or 
with  the  thumb  and  little  finger  alone  extended, — which  returns 
the  evil  upon  the  offender's  own  head  with  usury. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  manifold  means  of  defence,  the  evil  eye 
has  its  victims  ;  some  malady  seizes  upon  a  man,  for  which  no 
other  cause  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  question  of  a  cure  arises. 
Here  the  Church  comes  to  the  rescue,  with  special  forms  of 
prayer,  commonly  known  as  /3acrKavi,a-fiol,  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  person  affected  goes  to  the  church,  or,  if  the  case  be 
serious,  the  priest  comes  to  his  house,  the  prayers  are  recited, 
and  the  sufferer  is  fumigated  with  incense.  Also  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  sacred  spring  or  well,  dyiaa/jba  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
precincts  of  any  church  near, — and  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
churches  in  Greece  which  derive  both  fame  and  emolument  from 
the  possession  of  healing  and  miracle-working  waters^ — the  victim 
of  the  evil  eye  is  well-advised  to  drink  of  them.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  rate  the  powers  of  a  witch  more  highly  than  those 
of  a  priest,  and  prefer  her  incantations  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  She  knows,  or  is  ready  to  improvise,  forms  of  exorcism 
{^opKia,  ^opKoafiol)  for  all  kinds  of  afHiction.  A  typical  example'' 
begins,  as  do  many  of  the  incantations  of  witchcraft,  with  an 
invocation  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Trinity  and  the 
twelve  Apostles  ;  then  comes  a  complaint  against  the  grievous 
illness  which  needs  curing;  next  imprecations  upon  the  man  or 

>  The  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  for  example,  in  Tenos,  possesses  an  ayiaaixa 
as  well  as  its  miraculous  icon.  This  spring  was  in  high  repute  before  the  icon  was 
discovered,  cf.  Mavpoixapa,  'Iirr.  t^s  TiJj/ou,  p.  102  (a  translation  of  Salonis,  Voyage  a 
Tine  (Paris  1809)).  The  icon  was  discovered  only  just  before  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence. 

^  KafJi,iroipoy\ov,  My-rjuela  TTJs  'Iffr.  Twv  'AStivaluv,  vol.  III.  p.  5. 
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woman  responsible  for  causing  it;  and  finally  an  adjuration  of 
the  evil  eye  to  depart  from  the  sufferer's  '  head  and  heart  and 
finger-nails  and  toe-nails  and  the  cockles  of  the  heart,  and  to 
begone  to  the  hills  and  mountains' '  and  so  forth ;  after  all  which 
the  Lord's  prayer  or  any  religious  formula  may  be  repeated  ad 
libitum.  During  the  recitation  of  some  such  charm,  the  witch 
fumigates  her  patient  either  with  incense,  or, — what  is  more 
effectual  where  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
envious  enemy, — by  burning  something  belonging  to  the  latter, 
a  piece  of  his  clothing  or  even  a  handful  of  earth  from  his 
doorway^.  Or  again,  if  the  patient  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  who 
it  is  that  has  harmed  him,  recourse  may  be  had  to  divination. 
A  familiar  method  is  to  burn  leaves  or  petals  of  certain  plants, — 
basil  and  gillyflower  being  of  special  repute  ^ — mentioning  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  names  in  succession.  A  loud  pop  or 
crackling  denotes  that  the  name  of  the  offender  has  been  reached, 
and  the  treatment  can  then  proceed  as  described  above. 

No  less  widespread  in  Greece  than  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye, 
and  equally  primitive  in  character,  is  the  practice  of  magic.  Few 
villages,  I  believe,  even  at  the  present  day  do  not  possess  a  wise 
woman  (/idjia-a^a).  Often  indeed,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  desire  to  be  thought  'European'  and  ' civilised,' the  in- 
habitants will  indignantly  deny  her  existence,  and  affect  to  speak 
of  witches  as  things  of  the  past.  But  in  times  of  illness  or 
trouble  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  pretensions  of  superiority, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hire  inherited 
from  their  superstitious  forefathers.  For  the  most  part  women 
are  the  depositaries  of  these  ancient  secrets,  and  the  knowledge 
of  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  rites  and  formularies  of  witch- 
craft is  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter.  But  men  are 
not  excluded  from  the  profession.  The  functions  of  the  priest, 
for  example,  are  not  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  un- 
consecrated  magician.  At  a  baptism,  which  often  takes  place  in 
the  house  where  the  child  is  born  and  not  at  the  church,  the 

1  The  banishment  of  suffering  etc.  to  the  mountains  is  an  idea  to  be  met  with 
in  ancient  Greek  literature,  of.  Orphic  Hymn,  no.  19,  d\U,  /xaKap,  dvfiiv  §<J.pvv 
?/i/3aXe  Kiimai.  irovrov  iiS'  ipiuv  Kopv<j>^<n. 

^  Cf. 'I.  S.'Apx^'Kaov,  ii  2tTO(r6s,  p.  87. 

3  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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priest  opens  the  service  by  exorcising  all  evil  spirits  and  in- 
fluences from  the  four  comers  of  the  room  by  swinging  his  censer, 
but  the  midwife,  who  usually  knows  something  of  magic,  or  one 
of  the  god-parents,  accompanies  him  and  makes  assurance  doubly 
sure  by  spitting  in  each  suspected  nook.  Moreover  if  a  priest 
lead  a  notoriously  evil  life  or  chance  to  be  actually  unfrocked, 
the  devil  invests  him  with  a  double  portion  of  magical  power, 
which  on  any  serious  occasion  is  sure  to  be  in  request.  But, 
apart  from  the  clergy  who  owe  their  powers  to  the  use  or  abuse 
of  their  office,  there  are  other  men  too  here  and  there  who  deal 
in  witchcraft.  They  are  usually  specialists  in  some  one  branch, 
and  professors  of  the  white  art  rather  than  of  the  black, — one 
versed  in  popular  medicine  and  the  incantations  proper  to  it, 
another  in  undoing  mischievous  spells,  another  in  laying  the 
restless  dead.  The  general  practitioners,  causing  disease  as  often 
as  curing  it,  binding  with  curses  as  readily  as  loosing  from  them, 
are  for  the  most  part  women. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  here  all  the  petty  uses  of 
magic  of  which  I  have  heard  or  read :  indeed  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  even  for  one  who  had  devoted  a  life- 
time to  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  Greek  witches,  would  be 
hardly  possible;  for  their  secrets  are  not  lightly  divulged,  and 
new  circumstances  may  at  any  time  require  the  invention  of  new 
methods.  I  propose  only  to  describe  some  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  spread  practices,  some  beneficent,  others  mischievous. 
Most  of  them  will  be  seen  to  be  based  on  the  primitive  and 
worldwide  principle  of  sympathetic  magic, — the  principle  that  a 
relation,  analogy,  or  sympathy  existing,  or  being  once  established, 
between  two  objects,  that  which  the  one  does  or  sufifers,  will  be 
done  or  suffered  also  by  the  other. 

If  it  be  desired  to  cause  physical  injury  or  death  to  an 
enemy,  the  simplest  and  surest  method  is  to  make  an  image  of 
him  in  some  malleable  material, — wax,  lead,  or  clay, — and,  if 
opportunity  offer,  to  knead  into  it  or  attach  to  it  some  trifle 
from  the  enemy's  person.  Three  hairs  from  his  head  are  a  highly 
valuable  acquisition,  but  parings  of  his  nails  or  a  few  shreds  of 
his  clothing  will  serve :  or  again  the  image  may  be  put  in  some 
place  where  his  shadow  will  fall  upon  it  as  he  passes.  These 
refinements    of  the    practice,   however,   are    not    indispensable; 
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the  image  by  itself  will  suffice.  This  being  made,  the  treatment 
of  it  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  suffering  which  it  is 
desired  to  inflict. 

Acute  pain  may  be  caused  to  the  man  by  driving  into  his 
image  pins  or  nails.  This  device  is  popularly  known  as  Kdp<j)cofj,a, 
'  pinning '  or  '  nailing,'  and  many  variations  of  it  are  practised. 
One  case  recorded  in  some  detail  was  that  of  a  priest's  wife  who 
from  her  wedding-day  onward  was  a  prey  to  various  pains  and 
ills.  The  priest  tried  in  vain  to  relieve  them  by  prayer,  and 
finally  called  in  a  witch  to  aid  him.  After  performing  certain 
occult  rites  of  divination,  she  informed  him  that  he  must  dig 
in  the  middle  of  his  courtyard.  There  he  found  a  tin,  which 
on  being  opened  revealed  an  assortment  of  pernicious  charms, — 
one  of  his  wife's  bridal  shoes  with  a  large  nail  through  it, 
a  dried-up  bit  of  soap  (presumably  from  the  bridal  bath)  stuck 
full  of  pins,  a  wisp  of  hair  (probably  some  of  the  bride's  comb- 
ings) all  in  a  tangle,  and  lastly  a  padlock.  The  nail  and  pins 
were  at  once  pulled  out  and  the  hair  carefully  disentangled,  with 
the  result  that  the  woman  was  freed  from  her  pains  and  her 
complicated  ailments.  But  the  padlock  could  not  be  undone, 
and  was  thrown  away  into  the  sea,  with  the  result  that  the 
woman  remained  childless.  The  bride  had  been  'nailed'  {Kap- 
ifxofjLevrj)  by  a  rival.  In  this  case,  it  is  true,  no  waxen  or  leaden 
image  was  used,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  use  of  an 
image  is  only  preferable  as  allowing  the  maker  of  it  to  select  any 
part  of  the  body  which  he  wishes  to  torture. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  image  is  to  melt  or  wear 
it  away  gradually ;  if  it  be  of  wax  or  lead,  it  may  be  seared  with 
a  red-hot  poker,  or  placed  bodily  in  the  fire;  if  it  be  of  clay, 
it  may  be  scraped  with  a  knife,  or  put  into  some  stream  which 
will  gradually  wash  it  away.  Accordingly  as  it  is  thus  wasted 
away,  slowly  or  rapidly,  so  will  the  person  whom  it  represents 
waste  and  die.  This  is  in  principle  the  same  system  as  that 
adopted  by  Simaetha  in  the  Idyll  of  Theocritus  to  win  back 
the  love  of  Delphis.  '  Even  as  I  melt  this  wax,'  she  cries,  '  with 
God's  help,  so  may  the  Myndian  Delphis  by  love  be  straightway 
molten^';  and  she  too  used  in  her  magic  rites  a  fringe  from 
Delphis'  cloak,  to  shred  and  to  cast  into  the  fierce  flame  I  Only, 
1  Theoor.  Id.  n.  28.  "  -f^W.  53. 
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in  her  case,  the  incantation  turned  what  might  have  been  a 
death-spell  into  a  love-charm. 

Love  and  jealousy  are  still  the  passions  which  most  frequently 
suggest  the  use  of  magic.  Occult  methods  are  necessary  to  the 
girl  whose  modesty  prevents  her  from  courting  openly  the  man  on 
whom  her  heart  is  set,  and  not  less  so  to  her  who  would  punish 
the  faithlessness  of  a  former  lover. 

The  following  are  some  recorded  recipes^  for  winning  the  love 
of  an  apathetic  swain. 

Obtain  some  milk  from  the  breasts  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  are  both  nursing  male  infants  at  the  same  time,  or,  in 
default  of  that,  from  any  two  women  both  nursing  first-born 
male  infants ;  mix  it  with  wheat-flour  and  leaven,  and  contrive 
that  the  man  eat  of  it.  Eepeat  therewith  the  following  in- 
cantation :  oTTft)?  KXalve  Kal  Xa')(Tapl,^ovv  Tcopa  ra  iratSla  ttov 
Toix;  XetTTet  to  yaXa  tov<;,  ercn  va  Xa'^Tapia-^  koL  6  rdSe  yid 
Trjv  rdSe,  '  As  the  infants  now  cry  and  throb  with  desire  for  the 
milk  which  fails  them,  so  may  N.  throb  with  desire  for  M.' 

Take  a  bat  or  three  young  swallows,  and  roast  to  cinders  on 
a  fire  of  sticks  gathered  by  a  witch  at  midnight  where  cross- 
roads meet :  at  the  same  time  repeat  the  words,  o-ttox;  a-rprj^o- 
yvpi^ei,  rpifiei,  Kal  Xa'^rapi^ei  rj  vv^^repiha,  erat  vd  lyvpi^rj  6  rdSe, 
vd  rpefJiTj  Kal  vd  Xay^rapi^r/  rj  KapBtd  tov  ycd  r-qv  rdSe,  '  As  the 
bat  writhes,  quivers,  and  throbs,  so  may  N.  turn,  and  his  heart 
quiver  and  throb  with  desire  for  M.'  The  ashes  of  the  bat  are 
then  to  be  put  into  the  man's  drink. 

Take  a  bat  and  bury  it  at  cross-roads ;  burn  incense  over  it 
for  forty  days  at  midnight ;  dig  it  up  and  grind  its  spine  to 
powder.     Put  the  dust  in  the  man's  drink  as  before. 

Such  are  some  of  the  magic  means  of  winning  love ;  and  the 
rites,  while  involving  as  much  cruelty  to  the  bat  as  was  suffered 
by  the  bird  of  witchcraft,  the  I'uy^,  in  the  ancient  counterpart 
of  these  practices,  are  at  any  rate,  save  for  the  ashes  in  the 
man's  liquor,  innocuous  to  him.  But  the  weapon  of  witchcraft 
wherewith  a  jealous  woman  takes  vengeance  upon  a  man  who 
has  forsaken  her  or  who  has  never  returned  her  affection  and 
takes  to  himself  another  for  his  bride,  is  truly  diabolical.     This 

'  Ka/iTToiJ/jo^Xou,  '\aT.  tuv  'A.6.  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
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is  known  as  the  spell  of  'binding'  (S^ac/Mov  or  dti7r6Sefia').     Its 
purpose  is  to  fetter  the  virility  of  the  husband  and  so  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the   marriage.     The  rite  itself  is  simple. 
Either  the  jealous  girl  herself  or  a  witch  employed  by  her  attends 
the  wedding,  taking  with  her  a  piece  of  thread  or  string  in  which 
three  loops  have  been  loosely  made.     During  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  or  the  pronouncement  of  the  blessing,  she  pulls  the  ends 
of  the  string,  forming  thereby  three  knots  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  mutters  the  brief  incantation,  Bevco  tov  raSe  kuI  t^v  rdBe, 
Kol  rd  Bidl3oXo  '(ttti  fiecrij, '  I  bind  N.  and  M.  and  the  Devil  betwixt 
them.'     The  thread  is  subsequently  buried  or  hidden,  and  unless 
it  can  be  found  and  either  be  burnt  or  have  the  knots  untied, 
there  is  small  hope  for  the  man  to  recover  from  his  impotence. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  extreme  fear  in  which  this 
spell  is  held  has  in  some  cases  so  worked  upon  the  bridegroom's 
nerves    as   to    render   the    '  binding '    actually   effective,  just   as 
extreme   faith  in  miraculous  icons  occasionally  effects  cures   of 
nervous  maladies^     Sonnini  de  Magnoncourt  vouches  for  a  case, 
known  to  him  personally,  in  which  the  effect  of  this  terror  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  until  finally  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
on  the  ground  of  non-consummation,  and  the   man   afterwards 
married  another  wife  and  regained  his  energy'.     I  myself  have 
more  than  once  been  told   of  similar  cases,  in  which   however 
divorce  was  not  sought  (it  is  extremely  rare  in  Greece)  but  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  finding  of  the  thread  or  by  countervailing 
operations  of  magic.    In  Aetolia,  where  this  superstition  is  specially 
rife,  I  knew  of  a  priest,  a  son  of  Belial  by  all  accounts,  who  made 
a  speciality  of  loosing  these  binding-spells.     By  his  direction  the 
afflicted  man  and  his  wife  would  go  at  sunset  to  a  lonely  chapel 
on  a  mountain-side,  taking  with  them  food  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  wine,  with  which  to  regale  themselves  and  the  priest  till  mid- 
night.    At  that  hour  they  undressed  and  stood  before  the  priest, 
who  pronounced  over  them  some  form  of  exorcism  and  benediction, 
— my  informant  could  not  give  me  the  words.     They  then  retired 
to  rest  on  some  bedding  provided  by  the  priest  on  the  chapel-floor, 

1  This  ie  probably  the  modern  form  of  e/MTrSdevna,  'entanglement.'  The  change 
of  initial  e  to  a  is  not  rare  in  dialect,  of.  dp/j-os  for  (p/Mos  (^ip-qp-oi)  'miserable';  and 
V,  with  sound  of  English  v,  is  regularly  lost  before  p.. 

2  See  below,  pp.  60  ff.  '  Voyage  en  Grece  et  en  Turquie,  n.  140. 
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while  he  recited  more  prayers  and  swung  his  censer  over  them. 
I  was  assured  that  more  than  one  couple  in  the  small  town 
where  I  was  staying  confessed  to  having  obtained  release  from 
the  spell  by  a  night  thus  spent  and  with  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  peasants  of  that  district  thought  no  shame  to  confess  it. 
And  this  is  the  more  easily  intelligible,  because,  as  we  shall  see 
later\  the  practice  of  iyicolfiTjtn';,  sleeping  in  some  holy  place  with 
a  view  to  being  cured  of  any  ailment,  is  as  familiar  to  Christians 
of  to-day  as  it  was  to  their  pagan  ancestors. 

But  pure  magic  too,  no  less  than  these  quasi-Christian  methods, 
may  effect  the  loosing  of  the  bond,  even  without  the  discovery  of 
the  knotted  thread  which  is  the  source  of  the  mischief.  In  a 
recent  case  on  record,  a  witch,  having  been  consulted  by  a  couple 
thus  distressed,  took  them  to  the  sea-shore,  bade  them  undress, 
bound  them  together  with  a  vine-shoot,  and  caused  them  to  stand 
embracing  one  another  in  the  water  until  forty  waves  had  beaten 
upon  them^  On  the  significance  of  the  details  of  this  charm  no 
comment  is  made  by  the  recorder  of  it ;  but  they  deserve,  I  think, 
some  notice.  The  vine-shoot,  like  the  olive-shoot,  is  a  known 
instrument  of  purification,  and  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  bier 
beside  the  dead  during  the  lying-in-state  (Trpo^ecrt?).  Salt  is 
likewise  possessed  of  magical  powers  to  avert  all  evil  influences, — 
we  have  noticed  the  use  of  it  in  amulets  to  protect  from  the  evil 
eye, — and  the  sea  is  therefore  more  eflScacious  than  a  riverfor  mystic 
purposes.  Forty  is  the  number  of  purification ;  the  churching  of 
women  takes  place  on  the  fortieth  day  from  the  birth,  whence  the 
Greek  word  for  to  'church'  is  aapavrL^w, — from  aapavTa,  'forty.' 
Lastly  the  beating  of  the  waves  seems  intended  to  drive  out  by 
physical  compulsion  the  devil  or  any  power  of  evil  by  which 
husband  and  wife  are  kept  apart. 

In  view  of  this  danger  it  is  natural  that  ample  precautions 
should  be  taken  at  every  wedding.  During  the  dressing  of  the 
bride  or  the  bridegroom,  it  is  customary  to  throw  a  handful  of 
salt  into  a  vessel  of  water,  saying,  ottq)?  Xvoovei  to  dXari,  erai  vd 
XvdxTovv  ot  oxrpol  {ex^pol,),  'As  the  salt  dissolves,  so  may  all 
enemies  dissolve.'  The  black-handled  knife  worn  by  the  bride- 
groom in  his  belt,  and  the  pair  of  scissors  put  in  the  bride's  shoe 

»  Below,  pp.  61  S.  '  Ka/iToipoyXov,  'Io-t.  tQv  AB-Qvalwi,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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or  sometimes  attached  to  her  girdle,  both  of  which  have  been 
noticed  as  safeguards  against  the  evil  eye,  serve  also  to  '  cut '  this 
magic  bond  of  impotence.  Sometimes  too  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a 
piece  of  fisherman's  net  are  put  in  the  bridal  bed.  In  Acarnania 
and  Aetolia,  and  it  may  be  elsewhere,  a  still  more  primitive 
custom  prevails  ;  both  bride  and  bridegroom  wear  an  old  piece 
of  fishing-net, — in  which  therefore  resides  the  virtue  of  salt 
water, — round  the  loins  next  to  the  body;  and  from  these  bits 
of  netting  are  afterwards  made  amulets  to  be  worn  by  any  children 
of  the  marriage.  Such  customs  are  likely  long  to  continue  among 
the  simpler  folk  of  modern  Greece,  who  frankly  and  innocently 
wish  ■  the  bride  at  her  wedding  reception  '  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.' 

But  it  is  not  only  for  ailments  induced  by  malicious  magic 
that  magical  means  of  cure  or  aversion  are  used.  The  whole  of 
popular  medicine  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  charms  and 
incantations.  Many  simples  and  drugs  are  of  course  known  and 
employed ;  but  it  is  still  generally  believed,  as  it  was  in  old  time, 
that  '  there  would  be  no  good  in  the  herb  without  the  incanta- 
tion^.' For  the  most  ordinary  diseases  are  credited  to  super- 
natural causes,  and  there  is  no  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir, — from  a 
headache  to  the  plague, — without  some  demon  responsible  for  it. 
A  nightmare  and  the  sense  of  physical  oppression  which  often 
accompanies  it  are  not  traced  to  so  vulgar  a  cause  as  a  heavy 
supper,  but  are  dignified  as  the  work  of  a  malicious  being  named 
Bpaxva<;'-,  who  in  the  dead  of  night  delights  to  seat  himself  on 
the  chest  of  some  sleeper,  and  by  his  weight  produces  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  congestion.  Material  for  a  similar  personifi- 
cation has  been  found  also  in  the  more  terrible  pestilences  by 
which  Greece  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited.  It  is  still 
believed  among  the  poorest  folk  of  Athens  that  in  a  cleft  on  the 


1  Plato,  Charm.  §  8  (p.  155).  . 

2  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Ppayxos,  with  metathesis  of 
the  nasal  sound.  If  ^payx"^  means  congestion  of  the  throat,  the  modern  formation 
in  -OS  would  mean  '  one  who  causes  congestion, '—apparently  of  other  parts  besides 
the  throat.  The  by- forms  Bapaxi-Ss  and  Bapvx»ci5  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  connect  the  name  with  ^apis,  'heavy.'  Under  the  ancient  name  of  this 
demon,  'Ephialtes,'  Suidas  gives  also  a  popular  name  of  his  day,  Ba^oi/7-iri/capios,  a 
word  borrowed  from  late  Latin  and  apparently  connected  with  babulus  (baburrus 
babwcus,  babuztus)  'foolish,'  'mad.'  Babutsicarius  should  then  be  the  sender  of 
tooUsh  or  mad  dreams.     Suidas  however  may  be  in  error  ;  see  below  p.  217. 
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Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  undisturbed  even  by  the  modern  observatory 
on  its  summit,  there  lives  a  gruesome  sisterhood,  a  trinity  of 
she-devils,  XoXepa,  BXoytd,  and  UavovKXa, — Cholera,  Smallpox, 
and  Plague. 

Granted  then  that  illness  in  general  is  the  malicious  work  of 
supernatural  beings,  common  reason  recommends  the  employment 
of  supernatural  means  to  defeat  and  expel  them.  Forms  of 
exorcism  have  in  past  times  been  provided  by  the  Church  and 
are  still  in  vogue ;  but  here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  functions  of 
the  priest  are  shared  with  the  witch,  and  an  old  woman  versed 
in  the  traditional  lore  of  popular  medicine  is  as  competent  as  any 
bishop  to  cast  out  the  devils  of  sickness.  Nor  do  the  popular 
incantations  differ  much  in  substance  from  the  ecclesiastical. 
The  witch  knows  better  than  to  try  to  cast  out  devils  in  the 
Devil's  name,  and  her  exorcisms  contain  invocations  of  God  and 
the  saints  of  the  same  character  as  those  sanctioned  by  the 
Church;  only  in  her  accompanying  rites  and  gestures  there  is 
a  picturesque  variety  which  is  lacking  in  the  swinging  of  the 
priest's  censer. 

The  details  of  the  rites  and  the  full  forms  of  incantation  are 
in  general  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  The  witches  themselves 
are  always  reticent  on  such  points,  and  I  have  known  one  plead, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  her  apparent  discourtesy  in  withholding 
information,  that  the  virtue  of  magic  was  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  knowledge  of  it  was  disseminated.  One  cure,  however, 
— a  cure  for  headache — will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  principle  on 
which  the  healing  art  among  the  common-folk  generally  proceeds. 
This  cure  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  tense  and 
bruised  feeling  of  a  bad  headache  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
demon  within  the  skull,  and  that  the  room  which  he  occupies 
must  have  been  provided  by  distention  of  the  head, — which  will 
therefore  measure  more  in  circumference  while  it  aches  than  when 
the  demon  has  been  exorcised.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  cure.  The  witch  takes  a  handkerchief  and  measures  with 
it  the  patient's  head.  Doubling  back  the  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
handkerchief  that  remain  over,  she  puts  in  the  fold  three  cloves 
of  garlic,  three  grains  of  salt,  or  some  other  article  of  magical 
virtue,  and  ties  a  knot.  Then  waving  the  handkerchief  about 
the  patient's  head,  she  recites  her  form  of  exorcism, — but  usually 
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in  a  tone  so  low  and  mumbling  that  the  bystanders  cannot  catch 
the  words.  The  exorcism  being  finished,  she  again  measures  the 
head,  and  this  time  the  knot,  which  marks  the  previous  measure- 
ment, is  found  to  overlap,  by  two  or  three  inches  it  may  be,  the 
other  end  of  the  kerchief, — a  sure  sign  that  the  intruding  demon 
has  been  expelled  and  that  the  head  having  returned  to  its 
natural  dimensions  will  no  longer  ache\  The  exact  words  of  the 
incantation  which  should  accompany  this  rite  I  could  not  obtain; 
but  I  make  little  doubt  that  in  substance  they  would  differ  little 
from  a  Macedonian  formula  recently  published  : — 
'  For  megrim  and  headache  : 

'Write  on  a  piece  of  paper: — God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac, 
God  of  Jacob,  loose  the  demon  of  the  megrim  from  the  head  of 
Thy  servant.  I  charge  thee,  unclean  spirit  which  ever  sittest  in 
the  head  of  man,  take  thy  pain  and  depart  from  the  head:  from 
half-head,  membrane,  and  vertebra,  from  the  servant  of  God, 
So-and-so.  Stand  we  fairly,  stand  we  with  fear  of  God.  Amen''.' 
In  this  instance  we  have  the  formula  but  not,  it  seems,  the 
rite  which  should  accompany  it ;  for  the  mere  act  of  committing 
the  words  to  paper  is  hardly  likely  to  be  deemed  sufficient. 
Probably  the  paper  would  be  laid  under  the  pillow  at  night,  or, 
as  I  have  known  in  other  cases,  would  be  burnt,  and  its  ashes 
taken  as  a  sedative  powder. 

The  various  charms  which  we  have  so  far  considered  are 
directed  towards  the  hurt  or  the  healing  of  man :  but  external 
nature  is  also  responsive  to  magic  spells.  It  is  rumoured  that 
there  are  still  witches  who  have  power  to  draw  down  the  moon 
from  the  heavens  by  incantation;  but  a  more  useful  ceremony, 
designed  to  draw  down  the  clouds  upon  a  parched  land,  may  still 
be  actually  witnessed.  The  most  recent  case  known  to  me  was 
in  the  April  of  1899,  when  the  rite  was  carried  out  some  few 
days,  unfortunately,  after  I  had  left  the  district  by  the  people  of 
Larissa.  The  custom  is  known  all  over  the  north  of  Greece— in 
Epirus^  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,— and  also  it  is  said  among 
some  of  the  Turks,  Wallachs,  and  Servians ;  to  the  south  of  those 
regions  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  I  heard  nothing  of  it. 

1  I  learnt  the  details  of  this  care  in  Aetolia ;  a  different  version  of  it  is  recorded 
from  CimoloB  by  Theodore  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  pp.  51  ff. 
^  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  363. 
'  Aa/jLTplSris,  ZayopiaKa,  pp.  172  ff. 
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A  boy  (or  sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  girl^)  is  stripped  naked  and  then 
dressed  up  in  wreaths  and  festoons  of  leafage,  grass,  and  flowers, 
and,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  children  of  his  own  age,  goes  the  round 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  known  as  the  irepirepia,  and  his 
companions  sing  as  they  go, 

Perperia  goes  his  way 
And  to  God  above  doth  pray, 
Rain,  0  God,  a  gentle  rain, 
Shed,  0  God,  a  gentle  shower. 
That  the  fields  may  give  their  grain. 
And  the  vines  may  come  to  flower, 

and  so  forth  in  such  simple  strain^.  At  each  doorway  and  more 
particularly  at  every  spring  and  well,  which  it  is  the  special  duty 
of  the  Perperia  to  visit,  anyone  who  will  may  empty  a  vessel  of 
water  over  the  boy,  to  whom  some  compensation  fur  his  drenching 
is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats  or  coppers. 

The  word  Trepirepia  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion. By-forms  TrepirepLTcra,  irepTrepovva,  and  irainrapovva  also 
occur.  The  first  two  are  of  the  nature  of  diminutives ;  the  last- 
named  is  a  corrupt  form  used  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  ia  one  district 
of  Epirus,  and  means  a  '  garden-poppy.'  The  perversion  of  the 
word  has  in  this  district  (Zagorion)  affected  the  rite  itself;  for  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  this  flower  to  be  used  largely  in  dress- 
ing up  the  chief  actor  in  the  ceremony  ^  But  the  most  general, 
and,  as  I  think,  most  correct  form  is  Trepirepia  (or  irepirepeia). 
With  the  ancient  word  irepirepeia,  derived  from  the  Latin  perperus 
and  used  in  the  sense  of  '  boasting '  or  '  ostentation,'  it  can,  I  feel, 
have  no  connexion;  and  I  suggest  that  it  stands  for  irepiiropeia, 
with  the  same  abbreviation  as  in  irepiraToo  for  irepiirarco,  'walk,'  and 
subsequent  assimilation  of  the  first  two  syllables.  If  my  conjecture 
is  right,  the  word  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  a  'procession 
round '  the  village ;  next  it  became  confined  in  usage  to  a  pro- 
cession for  the  particular  purpose  of  procuring  rain ;  and  finally, 
the  words  iropeia^  and  iropevo/juai  having  been  lost  from  popular 

1  Passow  (Popularia  Garmina,  Index,  b.v.  irepirepia)  speaks  of  a  girl  only.     He 
was  perhaps  influenced  by  the  feminine  form  of  the  word. 

2  Many  versions  of  the  song  have  been  collected,  but  with  little  variation  in 
substance.     Passow  gives  three  versions,  Pop.  Cam.  nos.  311 — 313. 

^  Kanirpi&ri^,  TiayopiaKa,  pp.  172  ff. 

^  TTopela.  belongs  to  the  dialect  of  the  Tsakonians  as  spoken  at  Leonidi,  but  is 
otherwise  obsolete. 
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speech,  it  was  taken  to  be  the  name  of  the  boy  who  plays  the 
uncomfortable  part  of  vegetation  craving  water.  And  indeed  it 
would  seem  likely  that  the  song  which  forms  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  actually  first  composed  at  a  time  when  irepTrepia  was  still 
understood  in  the  sense  of  'procession':  for  in  every  recorded 
version  known  to  me  it  would  be  still  possible  to  interpret  the 
word  in  this  meaning  without  detriment  to  the  context. 

The  rite  itself  as  an  example  of  sympathetic  magic  requires 
no  commentary :  a  simpler  application  of  the  principle  that  like 
produces  like  could  not  be  found. 

Other  examples  of  primitive  customs  and  beliefs  still  prevalent 
in  Greece  might  easily  be  amassed :  but  I  have  preferred  to  select 
these  few  for  detailed  treatment  rather  than  to  glance  over  a 
larger  number,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  clearly  be  seen 
to  belong  to  certain  types  of  superstition  found  the  whole  world 
over  and  therefore  presumably  dating  from  prehistoric  ages :  for  if 
the  population  of  Greece  has  proved  a  good  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  superstitions  so  primaeval,  it  will  surely  follow  that 
there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  hoping  to  learn  also  from  their 
traditions  something  of  the  religion  of  historic  Hellas. 


§  3.    The  survival  of  Hellenic  Tradition. 

There  may  however  be  some  who,  while  admitting  that  mere 
lapse  of  time  need  not  have  extinguished  ancient  Hellenic  ideas, 
will  be  disposed  to  question  the  likelihood,  even  the  possibility, 
of  their  transmission  on  racial  grounds.  The  belief  in  the  evil 
eye  and  the  practice  of  sympathetic  magic  were  once,  they  may 
say,  the  common  property  of  the  whole  uncivilised  world;  and 
though  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Greece  have  inherited  these 
old  superstitions  and  usages,  there  is  nothing  to  show  from  what 
ancestry  they  have  received  the  inheritance.  The  population,  it 
may  be  urged,  has  changed ;  the  Greeks  of  to-day  are  not  Hellenes ; 
their  blood  has  been  contaminated  by  foreign  admixture,  and  with 
this  admixture  may  have  come  external,  non-Hellenic  traditions  ; 
has  not  Fallmerayer  stoutly  maintained  that  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  have  practically  no  claim  to  the  name  of  Hellenes, 
but  come  of  a  stock  Slavonic  in  the  main,  though  cross-bred  with 
the  offscourings  of  many  peoples  ? 
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The  historical  facts  from  which  Fallmerayer  argued  are  not  to 
be  slighted.  It  is  well  established^  that,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  onwards,  successive  hordes  of  Slavonic  invaders 
swept  over  Greece,  driving  such  of  the  native  population  as 
escaped  destruction  into  the  more  mountainous  or  remote  dis- 
tricts; that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
numbers  of  the  Greek  population  had  been  further  reduced  by  the 
great  pestilence  of  746,  '  the  whole  country,'  to  use  the  exact 
phrase  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni tus ^,  'became  Slavonic  and 
was  occupied  by  foreigners ' ;  that  the  Slavonic  supremacy  lasted 
at  least  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  that  thereafter  a 
gradual  fusion  of  the  remnants  of  the  Greek  population  with  their 
conquerors  began,  but  proceeded  so  slowly  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  '  Franks,'  as  the  warriors  of  Western 
Christendom  were  popularly  called,  found  Slavonic  tribes  in  Elis 
and  Laconia  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  ac- 
knowledging indeed  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  government, 
but  still  employing  their  own  language  and  their  own  laws ;  and 
finally  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  was  not  complete 
even  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  Turks  at  their 
conquest  of  Greece  found  several  tribes  of  the  Peloponnese, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taygetus,  still  speaking 
a  Slavonic  tongue. 

If  then,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  Fallmerayer 's  conclusions 
were  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  remains  none  the  less  an  historical 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  truth  of  this  is 
moreover  enforced  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Travellers  conversant  alike  with  Slavs  and  with  modern 
Greeks  have  affirmed  to  me  their  impression  that  there  is  a  close 
physical  resemblance  between  the  two  races  ;  and  while  I  have 
not  the  experience  of  Slavonic  races  which  would  permit  me  to 
judge  of  this  resemblance  for  myself,  it  certainly  offers  the  best 
explanation  of  my  own  observations  with  regard  to  the  variations 
of  physical  type  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  and  in  the  promontory  of  Maina,  to  which 
the  Slavs  never  penetrated,  the  ancient  Hellenic  types  are  far 
commoner  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  or  in  Northern 

1  For  authorities  etc.  see  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  11  ff.  (cap.  1,  ^  3). 
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Greece.  Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  Tenos  or  Myconos  or  Scyros 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  grand  and  impassive  beauty  of  the  earlier 
Greek  sculpture  may  still  be  seen  in  the  living  figures  and  faces 
of  men  and  women:  and  if  anyone  would  see  in  the  flesh  the 
burly,  black-bearded  type  idealised  in  a  Heracles,  he  need  but 
go  to  the  south  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  among  the  Maniotes 
he  will  soon  be  satisfied :  for  there  he  will  find  not  merely  an 
occasional  example,  as  of  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type,  but  a 
whole  tribe  of  swarthy,  stalwart  warriors,  whose  aspect  seems  to 
justify  their  claim  that  in  proud,  though  poverty-stricken,  isolation 
they  have  kept  their  native  peninsula  free  from  alien  aggression, 
and  the  old  Laconian  blood  still  pure  in  their  veins.  The  ordinary 
Greek  of  the  mainland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  of  a  mongrel 
and  unattractive  appearance;  and  in  view  of  the  marked  difference 
of  the  type  in  regions  untouched  by  the  Slavs,  I  cannot  but  impute 
his  lack  of  beauty  to  his  largely  Slavonic  ancestry. 

Yet  even  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnese  where  the  Slavonic 
influence  has  probably  been  strongest,  the  pure  Greek  type  is  not 
wholly  extinct.  I  remember  a  young  man  who  acted  as  ostler 
and  waiter  and  in  all  other  capacities  at  a  small  khan  on  the  road 
from  Tripolitza  to  Sparta,  who  would  not  have  been  despised  as 
a  model  by  Praxiteles ;  and  elsewhere  too,  now  and  again,  I  have 
seen  statuesque  forms  and  classic  features,  less  perfect  indeed 
than  his,  but  yet  proclaiming  beyond  question  an  Hellenic  lineage  ; 
so  that  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  in  any  part  of  Greece  the 
population  is  as  purely  Slavonic  as  in  Maina  or  many  of  the 
islands  it  is  purely  Greek. 

But,  as  I  think,  the  exact  proportion  of  Slavonic  and  of 
Hellenic  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  not  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance.  Even  if  their  outward  appearance  were 
universally  and  completely  Slavonic,  I  would  still  maintain  that 
they  deserve  the  name  of  Greeks.  Though  their  lineage  were 
wholly  Slavonic,  their  nationality,  I  claim,  would  still  be  Hellenic. 
For  the  nationality  of  a  people,  like  the  personality  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  something  which  eludes  definition  but  which  embraces 
the  mental  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical.  A  man's 
personality  is  not  to  be  determined  by  knowledge  of  his  family 
and  his  physiognomy  alone ;  and  similarly  racial  descent  and 
physical  type  are  not  the  sole  indices  of  nationality.     Even  if  a 
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purely  Slavonic  ancestry  had  dowered  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
with  a  purely  Slavonic  appearance,  yet,  if  their  thoughts  and 
speech  and  acts  were,  as  they  are,  Greek,  I  would  still  venture  to 
call  them  Greek  in  nationality.  Ge  nJest  que  la  peau  dont  I'Eihiope 
ne  change  pas. 

But  the  people  of  modern  Greece  do  not  actually  present  so 
extreme  a  case  of  acquired  nationality.  They  are  partly  Greek 
in  race :  and  if  it  should  appear  that  they  are  wholly  Greek  in 
nationality,  the  explanation  must  simply  be  that  the  character,  no 
less  than  the  language,  of  their  Hellenic  ancestors  was  superior 
in  vitality  to  that  of  the  Slavs  who  intermarried  with  them,  and 
alone  has  been  transmitted  to  the  modern  Greek  people. 

What,  then,  is  the  national  character  at  the  present  day  ? 

The  first  feature  of  it  which  casual  conversation  with  any 
Greek  will  soon  bring  into  view  is  that  narrow  patriotism  which 
was  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  the  Greeks  of  old  time.  If  he  be 
asked  what  is  his  native  land  {Trarplha),  his  answer  will  be,  not 
Greece  nor  any  of  the  larger  divisions  of  it,  but  the  particular 
town  or  hamlet  in  which  he  happened  to  be  born  :  and  if  in  later 
life  he  change  his  place  of  abode,  though  he  live  in  his  new  home 
ten  or  twenty  years,  he  will  regard  himself  and  be  regarded  by  the 
native-bom  inhabitants  as  a  foreigner  (fei^os).  Or  again  if  a  man 
obtain  work  for  a  short  time  in  another  part  of  the  country,  or 
if  a  girl  marry  an  inhabitant  of  a  village  half  a  dozen  miles  from 
her  own,  the  departure  is  mourned  with  some  of  those  plaintive 
songs  of  exile  in  which  the  popular  muse  delights.  Nor  are  there 
lacking  historical  cases  in  which  this  narrow  love  of  country  has 
produced  something  more  than  fond  lamentations ;  the  boast  of 
the  Maniotes  that  they  have  never  acknowledged  alien  masters  is 
in  the  main  a  true  boast,  and  it  was  pure  patriotism  which  nerved 
them  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  Turks  for  the  possession  of 
their  rugged,  barren,  storm-lashed  home.  It  was  patriotism  too, 
narrow  and  proud,  that  both  sustained  the  heroic  outlaws  of  Souli 
in  their  defiance  of  Ottoman  armies,  and  also, — because  they  dis- 
dained alliance  with  their  Greek  neighbours, — contributed  to  their 
final  downfall. 

But  so  tenacious  and  indomitable  a  courage  is  in  modem,  as 
it  was  in  ancient,  Greece  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  men  of  Maina  and  of  Souli  are  comparable  to  the  Spartans  : 
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but  in  no  period  of  Greek  history  has  steadfast  bravery  been 
commonly  displayed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  humiliating  experiences 
of  the  late  Graeco-Turkish  war,  the  Greek  people  should  not  be 
judged  devoid  of  courage.  But  theirs  is  a  courage  which  comes 
of  impulse  rather  than  of  self-command ;  a  courage  which  might 
prompt  a  charge  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Marathon,  but  could  not 
cheerfully  face  the  hardships  of  a  campaign;  a  courage  which 
might  turn  a  slight  success  into  a  victory,  but  could  not  save 
a  retreat  from  becoming  a  rout. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  also  that  the  rank  and  file  are  in 
general  more  admirable  than  their  officers.  The  bravery  of  the 
men,  impulsive  and  short-lived  though  it  be,  is  inspired  by  a  real 
devotion  of  themselves  to  a  cause  ;  whereas  among  the  officers 
self-seeking  and  even  self-saving  are  conspicuous  faults.  Even 
the  really  courageous  leaders  seldom  have  a  single  eye  to  the 
success  of  their  arms.  Their  plans  are  marred  by  petty  jealousies. 
The  same  rivalries  for  the  supreme  command  which  embarrassed 
the  Greeks  of  old  in  defending  their  liberty  against  Persia,  were 
repeated  in  the  struggles  of  the  last  century  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke.  And  if  in  both  cases  the  Greeks  were  successful, 
in  neither  was  victory  due  to  the  unity  and  harmony  of  their 
leaders,  but  rather  to  that  passionate  hatred  of  the  barbarians 
which  stirred  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  not  only  in  war  but  in  all  conditions  of  life,  any 
personal  eminence  or  distinction  has  been  apt  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  Greek.  '  The  abundant  enjoyment  of  power  or  wealth,'  said 
the  ancients  not  without  knowledge  of  the  national  character, 
'begets  lawlessness  and  arrogance';  and  in  humbler  phrase  the 
modern  proverb  sums  up  the  same  qualities  of  the  race, — «aXo? 
SpuXo?,  KaKo<;  d(j>evT7j(i,  '  a  good  servant  and  a  bad  master.'  In 
all  periods  of  Greek  history  there  have  been  few  men  who  have 
attained  to  power  without  abusing  it.  The  honour  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  Greek  Parliament  upsets  the  mental  balance  of  a 
large  number  of  deputies.  Without  any  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  politics  than  can  be  obtained  from  second-rate  newspapers,  they 
believe  themselves  called  and  qualified  to  lead  each  his  own  party, 
with  the  result — so  it  is  commonly  said — that  no  government 
since  the  first  institution  of  parliament  has  ever  had  an  assured 
majority  in  the  House,  and  on  an  average  there  have  been  more 
than  one  dissolution  a  year.     The  modern  parliament  is  as  un- 
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stable  an  institution  as  the  ancient  ecclesia  of  Athens  when  there 
was  no  longer  a  Pericles  to  control  it,  and  its  demagogues  are 
as  numerous. 

Even  the  petty  eminence  of  a  village  schoolmaster  proves  to  be 
too  giddy  a  pinnacle  for  many.  Such  an  one  thinks  it  necessary 
to  support  his  position — which  owing  to  the  Greek  love  of  educa- 
tion is  more  highly  respected  perhaps  than  in  other  countries — 
by  a  pretence  of  universal  knowledge  and  a  pedantry  as  lament- 
able as  it  is  ludicrous.  I  remember  a  gentleman  who  boasted 
the  title  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  gymnasium  or 
secondary  school  of  a  certain  town,  who  called  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  passing  a  cafe  where  he  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
sitting,  and  said  that  they  were  having  a  pleasant  little  discussion 
about  the  first  Triumvirate,  and  had  recalled  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  but  could  not  at  the  moment  remember  the  third 
party.  Could  I  help  them  ?  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
resolved  to  risk  it  and  suggest,  what  was  at  least  alliterative 
if  not  accurate,  the  name  of  Cato.  '  Of  course,'  he  answered, 
'  how  these  things  do  slip  one's  memory  sometimes  ! '  Yet  this 
Professor  posed  as  an  authority  on  many  subjects  outside  his  own 
province  of  learning,  and  frequently  when  I  met  him  would  insist 
on  talking  dog-Latin  with  an  Italian  pronunciation,  a  medium  in 
which  I  found  it  difficult  to  converse. 

In  this  readiness  to  discourse  on  any  and  every  subject  and 
to  display  attainments  in  and  out  of  season,  he  and  the  class  of 
which  he  is  typical  are  the  living  images  of  the  less  respectable 
of  the  ancient  Sophists.  And  in  pedantry  of  language  too  they 
fairly  rival  their  famous  prototypes.  The  movement  in  favour  of 
an  artificial  revival  of  ancient  Greek  has  already  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  modem  language. 
The  vulgar  tongue  has  a  melodious  charm,  while  many  classical 
words,  in  the  modern  pronunciation,  are  extremely  harsh  and 
uncouth.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  to  secure  an  uniform 
'pure'  speech,  as  they  call  it,  approximate  to  that  of  Plato  or  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  method  adopted  is  to  mix  up  Homeric  and 
other  words  of  antiquarian  celebrity  with  literal  renderings  of 
modern  French  idioms,  inserting  datives,  infinitives,  and  other 
obsolete  forms  at  discretion.  To  aid  in  this  movement  is  the 
task  and  the  delight  of  the  schoolmasters:   and  such  is  their 
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even  by  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  use  of  ancient  forms 
indistinguishable  in  modern  speech.  The  two  old  words  rj/jLerepo^ 
and  v/ieT6/)09  have  now  no  difference  in  sound :  yet  the  school- 
master uses  them  and  inculcates  the  use  of  them,  with  the 
lamentable  result  that  the  children  are  not  taught  to  distinguish 
m,eum  and  tuum  even  in  speech. 

And  here  again  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek  reflects 

that   of  his  ancestors.       Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  not  the 

national  virtues.     To  lie,  or  even  to  steal,  is  accounted  morally 

venial  and  intellectually   admirable.     It  is  a   proof  of  superior 

mother-wit,  than  which  no  quality  is  more. valued  in  the  business 

of  everyday  life.     Almost  the  only  things  in  Greece  which  have 

■fixed  prices  are  tobacco,  newspapers,  and  railway-tickets.     The 

"hire  of  a  mule,  the  cost  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  price  of  meat, 

the  remuneration  for  a  vote  at  the  elections, — such  matters  as 

these  are  the  subject  of  long  and  vivacious  bargaining,  and  if  the 

money  does  not  change  hands  on  the  spot,  the  bargain  may  be 

smilingly  repudiated  and  an  attempt  made,  on  any  pretext  which 

suggests  itself,  to  extort  more.     Yet  there  is  a  certain  charm  in 

all  this ;  for,  if  a  man  get  his  own  price,  it  is  not  so  much  the 

amount  of  his  profit  which  pleases  him  as  his  success  in  winning 

it ;   and  if  he  fail,  he    takes  a  smaller  sum  with  perfect  good 

humour  and  increased   respect  for  the  man  who  has  outwitted 

him.     Anyone  may  be  honest ;    but  to  be  e^v7rvo<;,  as  they  say, 

shrewd,  wide-awake, — this  is  Greek  and  admirable.     The  contrast 

of  an  Aristides  with  a  Themistocles  is  the  natural  expression  of 

'  Greek  thought.     Moral  uprightness  and  mental  brilliance  are  not 

to  be  expected  of  one  and  the  same  man ;  and  for  the  most  part 

the  Greeks  now  as  in  old  time  praise  others  for  their  justice  and 

pride  themselves  on  their  cunning.     The  acme  of  cleverness  is 

touched  by  him  who  can  both  profit  by  dishonesty  and  maintain 

a  reputation  for  sincerity. 

But,  while  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing  are  certainly  rare, 
there  is  one  relation  in  which  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  is 
unfailingly  shown.  The  obligations  of  hospitality  are  everywhere 
sacred.  The  security  and  the  comfort  of  the  guest  are  not  in 
name  only  but  in  actual  fact  the  first  consideration  of  his  host. 
However  unscrupulous  a  Greek  may  be  in  his  ordinary  dealings, 
he  never,  I  believe,  harbours  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  making 
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profit  out  of  the  stranger  who  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  For 
hospitality  in  Greece,  it  must  be  remembered,  means  not  the 
entertainment  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  welcome 
for  their  own  sake  or  from  whom  a  return  in  kind  may  be  ex- 
pected, but  real  cfjiXo^evia,  a  generous  and  friendly  welcome  to  a 
stranger  unknown  yesterday  and  vanished  again  to-morrow.  To 
each  unbidden  chance-comer  the  door  is  always  open.  For  lodging 
he  may  chance  to  have  an  incense-reeking  room  where  the  family 
icons  hang,  or  a  corner  of  a  cottage-floor  barricaded  against  the 
poultry  and  other  inmates ;  for  food,  hot  viands  rich  in  circum- 
ambient oil,  or  three-month-old  rye-bread  softened  in  a  cup  of 
water ;  but  among  rich  and  poor  alike  he  is  certain  of  the  best 
which  there  is  to  give.  Even  where  there  are  inns  available,  the 
stranger  will  constantly  find  that  the  first  native  of  the  place  to 
whom  he  puts  the  Aristophanic  enquiry  ottov  Kopeiii  oXiyicrToi^ — 
which  inn  is  of  least  entomological  interest — will  constitute  him- 
self not  guide  but  host  and  will  place  the  resources  of  his  own 
house  freely  at  the  service  of  the  chance-found  visitor. 

The  reception  accorded  by  Eumaeus  to  Odysseus,  in  its  re- 
velation of  human — and  also  of  canine — character,  differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  which  may  await  any  traveller  at  the  present 
day.  As  Odysseus  approached  the  swineherd's  hut, '  suddenly  the 
yelping  dogs  espied  him,  and  with  loud  barking  rushed  upon  him, 
but  Odysseus  guilefully  sat  down  and  let  fall  his  staff  from  his 
hand^'  Such  is"  the  opening  of  the  scene ;  and  many,  I  suppose, 
must  have  wondered,  as  they  read  it,  wherein  consisted  Odysseus' 
guilefulness.  A  shepherd  of  Northern  Arcadia  resolved  me  that 
riddle.  I  had  been  attacked  on  a  mountain-path  by  two  or  three 
of  his  dogs, — '  like  unto  wild  beasts','  as  Homer  has  it, — and  the 
combat  may  have  lasted  some  few  minutes  when  the  shepherd 
thought  fit  to  intervene.  Sheep-dogs  are  of  course  valued  in 
proportion  to  their  ferocity  towards  any  person  or  animal  ap- 
proaching the  flock,  and  a  taste  of  blood  now  and  again  is  said 
to  keep  them  on  their  mettle.  Fortunately  matters  had  not 
reached  that  point ;  but  none  the  less  I  suggested  to  the  man 
that  he  might  have  bestirred  himself  sooner.  '  Oh,'  he  replied, 
'if  you  are  really  in  difficulties,  you  should  sit  down';  and  when 

1  Arist.  Frogs,  114.  =  Horn.  Od.xiv.  29—31.  '  16.  21. 
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I   showed   some    surprise,   he   explained    that    anyone    who 


IS 


attacked  by  sheepdogs  has  only  to  sit  down  and  let  go  his 
walking-stick  or  gun  or  other  offensive  weapon,  and  the  dogs, 
understanding  that  a  truce  has  been  called,  will  sit  down  round 
him  and  maintain,  so  to  speak,  a  peaceful  blockade'.  On  sub- 
sequent occasions  I  tested  the  shepherd's  counsel,  beginning 
prudently  with  one  dog  only  and,  as  I  gained  assurance,  raising 
the  number:  it  is  uncomfortable  =  to  remain  sitting  with  a  blood- 
thirsty Molossian  hound  at  one's  back,  ready  to  resume  hostilities 
if  any  suspicious  movement  is  made  ;  but  I  must  own  that,  in 
my  own  fairly  wide  experience,  Greek  dogs,  as  they  are  sans 
peur  in  combat,  are  also  sans  reproche  in  observing  a  truce. 
The  traveller  may  fare  worse  than  by  following  the  example  of 
guileful  Odysseus. 

But  if  the  scene  of  the  encounter  be  not  a  mountain-path 
but  the  approach  to  some  cottage,  the  dogs'  master  will,  like 
Eumaeus,  hasten  to  intervene,  '  chiding  them  and  driving  them 
this  way  and  that  with  a  shower  of  stones^' — for  the  Greek  dog 
does  not  heed  mere  words, — and  again  like  Eumaeus  will  assure 
his  visitor  that  he  himself  would  have  been  'covered  with 
shame*'  if  the  dogs  had  done  his  guest  any  hurt.  Then  he  will 
conduct  his  guest  into  his  cottage  and  bid  him  take  his  fill  of 
bread  and  wine  before  he  tells  whence  he  is  come  and  how  he 
has  fared^ :  for  Greek  hospitality  spares  the  guest  the  fatigue  of 
talking  until  he  is  refreshed.  The  visitor  therefore  sits  at  his 
ease,  silent  and  patient,  while  his  host  catches  and  kills  such 
beast  or  fowl  as  he  may  possess,  cuts  up  the  flesh  in  small  pieces, 
threads  these  on  a  spit,  and  holds  them  over  the  embers  of  his 
fire  till  they  are  ready  to  serve  up":  similarly,  in  Homeric  fashion, 
he  mixes  wine  and  water'';  and  then,  all  the  preparations  being 
now  complete,  he  urges  his  guest  to  the  meaP. 

Thus  the  hospitality  of  to-day,  in  its  details  no  less  than  in 
its   spirit,    recalls    the    hospitality   of    the    Homeric   age.      The 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  L.  Whibley  for  pointing  out  to  me  two  records  of  this  fact 
by  English  travellers  of  last  century,  W.  Mure  {Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  1842, 
vol.  I.  p.  99),  and  W.  G.  Clark  {Peloponnesus,  1858,  p.  237). 

2  Perhaps  this  is  the  deiic^Xioc  TrdBos  {Od.  14.  32)  which  Odysseus  would  have 
endured  for  some  time  but  for  the  intervention  of  Eumaeus.  Otherwise  the  line 
must  have  been  inserted  by  someone  who  did  not  appreciate  the  guile  of  Odysseus. 

3  U.  85—6.  "  1.  38.  '  11.  45—7. 

«  U.  72—7.  '  1.  78.  «  11.  79—80. 
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supreme  virtue  of  the  ancient  Greek  remains  the  supreme  virtue 
of  the  modern,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  manners  of  the  present 
day  alone  might  suffice  to  explain  why  Paris  who  stole  another 
man's  wife  was  execrable  but  Admetus  who  let  his  own  wife  die 
for  him  could  yet  win  admiration.  The  one  broke  the  laws  of 
hospitality;  the  other,  by  hiding  his  loss  and  entertaining  his 
guest,  upheld  them. 

A  comparative  estimate,  such  as  I  have  essayed,  of  the 
characters  of  Greeks  of  old  and  Greeks  of  to-day  is  perhaps 
evidence  of  a  somewhat  intangible  nature  to  those  who  are  not 
personally  intimate  with  the  people :  but  no  foreigner,  even 
though  he  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  modem  language,  could 
chance  upon  one  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  country  without 
remarking  that  there,  in  humbler  form,  are  re-enacted  many  of 
the  scenes  of  ancient  days.  The  iraviT^vpca,  as  they  call  these 
festivals, — diminutives,  both  in  name  and  in  form,  of  the 
ancient  iravriyvpei^, — present  the  same  medley  of  religion,  art, 
trading,  athletics,  and  amusement  v?hich  constituted  the 
Olympian  games.  The  occasion  is  most  commonly  some  saint's- 
day,  and  a  church  or  a  sacred  spring  (ajiaa-fia)  the  centre 
of  the  gathering.  Art  is  represented  by  the  contests  of  local 
poets  or  wits  in  improvising  topical  and  other  verses,  and 
occasionally  there  is  present  one  of  the  old-fashioned  rhapsodes, 
whose  number  is  fast  diminishing,  to  reeite  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  stringed  instrument  still  called  the  Kidapa^  the  glorious  feats 
of  some  patriot-outlaw  {K\e^Tr)<;)  in  defiance  of  the  Turks.  Then 
there  are  the  pedlars  and  hucksters  strolling  to  and  fro  or  seated 
at  their  stalls,  and  ever  crying  their  wares — fruit,  sausages,  con- 
fectionery of  strange  hues  and  stranger  taste,  beads,  knives,  cheap 
icons  ranging  in  subject  from  likenesses  of  patron-saints  to  gaudy 
views  of  hell,  and  all  manner  of  tin-foil  trinkets  representing 
ships,  cattle,  and  parts  of  the  human  body  for  dedication  in  the 
church.  Then  in  some  open  space  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
young  men,  running,  wrestling,  hurling  the  stone ;  yonder  others, 
and  with  them  the  girls,  indulge  in  the  favourite  recreation  of 
Greece,  those  graceful  dances,  of  which  the  best-known,  the  o-u/jto?', 

1  In  some  islands  the  old  word  (p6pfuyya  also  is  still  used. 
^  ^  G.I.G.  yoi.  I.  p.  790  (No.  1625,  1.  47)  tos  8i  irarplovs  vofnirhi  fieyiXas  Kal  t^k 
T&p  avprrCiv  op-x-naiv  Seocre/Sws  iireTiXeirev  (from  Carditsa,  ann.  Acraephia,  in  Boeotia). 
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and  probably  others  too,  are  a  legacy  from  dancers  of  old  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a  spectator  of  such  scenes  without  recog- 
nising that  here,  in  embryonic  form,  are  the  festivals  of  which 
the  famous  gatherings  of  Olympia  and  Nemea,  Delphi  and  the 
Isthmus,  were  the  full  development. 

And  it  may  well  happen  too  that  the  observant  onlooker 
will  descry  also  the  rudiments  of  ancient  drama.  Often,  as  is 
natural  in  so  mountainous  and  rugged  a  country,  the  only  level 
daucing-place  which  a  village  possesses  is  a  stone-paved  threshing- 
floor  hewn  out  of  the  hill-side.  Hither  on  any  festal  occasion, 
be  it  a  saint's-day  or  one  of  the  celebrations  which  naturally 
follow  the  ingathering  of  harvest  or  vintage,  the  dancers  betake 
themselves.  Here  too  a  small  booth  or  tent,  still  called  o-ktjv^, 
is  often  rigged  up,  to  which  they  can  retire  for  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, while  on  the  slopes  above  are  ranged  the  spectators. 
The  circular  threshing-floor  is  the  orchestra,  the  hill-side  provides 
its  tiers  of  seats,  the  dancers,  who  always  sing  while  they  dance, 
are  the  chorus ;  add  only  the  village  musician  twanging  a  sorry 
lyre,  and  in  the  intervals  of  dancing  an  old-fashioned  rhapsode 
reciting  some  story  of  bygone  days,  or,  it  may  be,  two  village 
wits  contending  in  improvised  pleasantries,  and  the  rudiments  of 
ancient  Tragedy  or  Comedy  are  complete. 

Other  illustrations  might  easily  be  amassed.  On  March  1st 
the  boys  of  Greece  still  parade  the  village-streets  with  a  painted 
wooden  swallow  set  on  a  flower-decked  pole,  and  sing  substantially 
the  same  'swallow-song'  (xekiBovia/iay  as  was  sung  in  old  time 
in  Rhodes^  On  May  1st  the  girls  make  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
com  which,  like  the  ancient  elpecricovv,  must  be  left  hanging  over 
the  door  of  the  house  till  next  year's  wreaths  take  their  place. 
The  fisherman  still  ties  his  oar  to  a  single  thole  with  a  piece  of 
rope  or  a  thong  of  leather,  as  did  the  mariners  of  Homer's  age^ 
The  farmer  still  drives  his  furrows  with  an  Hesiodic  plough. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  survivals  which  bear  witness  to  the 
genuinely  Hellenic  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern 
Greece:  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  language,  which, 
albeit  no  index  of  race,  is  most  cogent  evidence  of  tradition.     To 

'  For  examples  see  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  nos.  305 — 309.   . 
=  Athen.  vm.  360  c. 
3  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  4.  782. 
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the  action  of  thought  upon  language  there  corresponds  a  certain 
reaction  of  language  upon  thought:  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
a  tongue  which  contains,  let  us  say,  the  word  vepatha  (modern 
Greek  for  a  'nymph')  without  possessing  also  an  idea  of  the 
being  whom  that  word  denotes.  Therefore  even  if  the  whole 
population  of  Greece  were  demonstrably  of  Slavonic  race,  the 
fact  that  it  now  speaks  Greek  would  go  far  to  support  its  claim 
to  Hellenic  nationality :  for  its  adoption  of  the  Greek  language 
would  imply  its  assimilation  of  Greek  thought. 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  evidence  of  custom  and  language, 
the  occasional  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  Greek  physical  type 
and  the  general  survival  of  the  ancient  Greek  character  plainly 
forbid  so  extreme  a  supposition  as  that  of  Fallmerayer:  no 
traveller  familiar  with  the  modern  Greek  peasantry  could  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  the  idea  that  at  any  period  the  whole  of 
Greece  became  Slavonicized,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  historical 
arguments  for  such  a  theory,  would  reject  it,  on  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes,  as  ludicrously  exaggerated.  Fusion  of  race,  no 
doubt,  there  has  been  ;  but  in  that  fusion  the  Hellenic  element 
must  have  been  the  most  vital  and  persistent ;  for  if  the  present 
population  of  Greece  is  of  mixed  descent,  in  its  traditions  at  least 
it  is  almost  purely  Hellenic. 

I  4.    The  Survival  of  Pagan  Tradition. 

It  appears  then  that  notwithstanding  the  immigi-ation  of 
Slavonic  hordes,  and  notwithstanding  also,  it  may  be  added,  the 
influences  exercised  in  later  periods  by  '  Franks,'  Genoese,  Vene- 
tians, and  Turks,  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  still 
remain  singularly  pure  ;  and  their  claim  to  Hellenic  nationality  is 
justified  by  their  language,  by  their  character,  and  by  many 
secular  aspects  of  their  civilisation.  But  in  the  domain  of  religion 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  large  change  would  have 
taken  place.  There  is  the  obstinate  fact,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  the  Greeks  are  now  and  have  long  been  Christian.  Did 
not  the  new  religion  dispossess  and  oust  the  ancient  polytheism  ? 
Are  we  to  look  for  pagan  customs  in  the  hallowed  usages  of 
the  Greek  Church  ?  What  can  the  simple  Christian  peasant  of 
to-day,  subject  from  his  youth  up  to  ecclesiastical  influence,  know 
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of  the  religion  of  his  distant  ancestors, — of  those  fundamental 
beliefs  which  guided  their  conduct  towards  gods  and  men  in 
this  life,  and  inspired  their  care  for  the  dead  ? 

•  On  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his  fellow-men  in  this  life 
the  influence  of  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as 
that  of  paganism  was  small.  Duty  towards  one's  neighbour 
hardly  came  within  the  purview  of  Hellenic  religion.  If  we 
look  at  the  supreme  acts  of  worship  in  ancient  times,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  disunion  of  the  religious  and  the  ethical, 
A  certain  purity  was  no  doubt  required  of  those  who  attended 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  ;  but  by  that  purity  was  meant  physical 
cleanliness  and,  strangely  enough,  a  pure  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  just  as  much  as  any  moral  temperance  or  rectitude ; 
and  the  required  condition  was  largely  attained  by  the  use  or 
avoidance  of  certain  foods  and  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  Their 
cleanliness  in  fact  was  of  the  same  confused  kind,  half  physical 
and  half  moral,  as  that  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tenos  were 
formerly  wont,  and  perhaps  still  continue,  to  seek  on  S.  John 
the  Baptist's  day  (June  24)  by  leaping  thrice  through  a  bonfire 
and  crying  'Here  I  leave  my  sins  and  my  fleas^':  and  it  was 
acquired  by  means  equally  material.  There  is  nothing  con- 
spicuously ethical  in  such  a  purity  as  this. 

If  moreover,  as  has  been  well  argued^,  a  state  of  ecstasy  was 
the  highest  manifestation  of  religious  feeling,  and  this  spiritual 
exaltation  was  the  deliberate  aim  and  end  of  Bacchic  and  other 
orgies,  it  must  be  frankly  avowed  that  religion  in  its  highest 
manifestations  was  not  conducive  to  what  we  call  morality. 
The  means  of  inducing  the  ecstatic  condition  comprised  drunken- 
ness, inhalation  of  vapours,  wild  and  licentious  dancing.  With 
physical  surexcitation  came,  or  was  intended  to  come,  a  spiri- 
tual elevation  such  that  the  mind  could  visualise  the  object  of 
its  desire^  and  worship,  and  enjoy  a  sense  of  unity  therewith. 
On  the  savagery  and  debauchery  which  accompanied  these  re- 
ligious celebrations  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge.  The  Bacchae  of 
Euripides,  with    all    its   passion    for   the    beauty  of  holiness,  is 

1  iSa  i(pivw  TO.  a/MpT-nfiard  luiv  xal  tov!  fiWovs  fiov,  A.  M.  Mai/po/tapas, 'Icrropfa 
T^s  T^mv,  p.  87  (transl.  of  Dr  M.  Salonis,  Voyage  a  Tine  (Paris,  1809)). 

2  Eohde,  Psyche,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9  ff.  .  /  « 

3  oi  PaKXevdfievoi  Kal  Kopu/Sai'TiScTes  ^i-Sowriafoucri  M^XP"  S""  ™  TroBoviiei/ov  ISairiv, 
Philo,  de  vita  contempl.  2.  p.  473  M.,  cited  by  Bohde  I.e. 
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a  standing  monument  to  the  excesses  of  frenzy:  and  that  these 
were  no  mere  figment  of  the  poet's  imagination  nor  a  transfigura- 
tion of  rites  long  obsolete,  is  proved  by  a  single  sentence  of  a 
sober  enough  writer  of  later  times,  '  The  things  that  take  place  at 
nocturnal  celebrations,  however  licentious  they  may  be,  although 
known  to  the  company  at  large,  are  to  some  extent  condoned 
by  them  owing  to  the  drunkenness  ^' 

There  were  of  course  certain  sects,  such  as  the  Orphic,  who, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  ordinary  religion,  upheld  definite 
ethical  standards,  preaching  the  necessity  of  purification  from  sin, 
and  advocating  moral  and  even  ascetic  rules  of  life.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  we  find  a  certain  amalgamation  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
mysteries.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  both  sects  alike  had  a 
single  end  in  view,  a  spiritual  exaltation  in  which  the  soul  might 
transcend  the  things  of  ordinary  life,  and  see  and  commune  with 
its  gods.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  means  to  that  end  difi'ered? 
The  one  sect  might  reduce  the  passions  of  the  body  by  rigid 
abstinence ;  the  other  might  deaden  them  with  a  surfeit  of  their 
desire ;  but,  whether  by  prostration  or  by  surexcitation,  the  same 
religious  end  was  sought  and  gained,  and  that  end  justified 
means  which  we  count  immoral. 

In  efifect  the  morality  of  a  man's  life  counted  for  nothing  as 
compared  with  his  religion.  Participation  in  the  mysteries  ensured 
blessings  here  and  hereafter  which  an  evil  life  would  not  forfeit 
nor  a  good  life,  without  initiation,  earn.  '  Thrice  blessed  they 
of  men,  who  look  upon  these  rites  ere  they  go  to  Hades'  home : 
for  them  alone  is  there  true  life  there,  and  for  the  others 
nought  but  evil^'  It  was  this  that  made  Diogenes  scoffingly  ask, 
'What,  shall  the  thief  Pataecion  have  a  better  lot  than  Epa- 
minondas  after  death,  because  he  has  been  initiated'?'  Seem- 
ingly religion  and  morality  were  to  the  Greek  mind  divorced,  or 
rather  had  never  been  wedded.  Religion  was  concerned  only 
with  the  intercourse  of  man  and  god :  the  moral  character  of 
the  man  himself  and  his  relations  with  his  fellows  were  outside 
the  religious  sphere. 

Indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  for  the  ancients  to  regard 
morality  as  a  religious  obligation,  when  immorality  was  freely 

'  ArtemidoruB,  Oneirocr.  in.  61. 

2  Soph.  Fr.  753.  3  Diog.  Laert.  Vita  Diog.  6.  39. 
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imputed  to  their  gods.  This  was  a  real  obstacle  to  the  ethical 
improvement  of  the  people  at  large,  and  was  recognised  as  such 
by  many  thinkers.  Pindar  strove  to  expurgate  mythological 
stories  which  brought  discredit  on  the  morals  of  Olympus.  Plato 
would  have  banished  the  evil  records  of  Homeric  theology  from 
his  ideal  state,  and  ridicules  Musaeus  for  forming  no  more  lofty 
conception  of  future  bliss  than  '  eternal  drunkenness.'  Epicurus 
defended  his  own  attitude  towards  the  gods  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  '  no  impiety  in  doing  away  with  the  popular  gods,  but 
rather  in  attaching  to  the  gods  the  popular  ideas  of  them  \' 
In  effect,  in  order  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  teaching  of 
ethics,  the  would-be  preacher  of  morality  had  either  openly  to 
discard  a  large  amount  of  the  popular  theology  or  else  to 
have  recourse  to  adaptation  and  mystical  interpretation  of  so 
artificial  and  arbitrary  a  kind  that  it  could  gain  no  hold  upon 
the  simple  and  spontaneous  beliefs  of  the  common-folk.  Yet 
even  among  the  ordinary  men  of  those  days  there  must  have 
been  some  who,  though  they  did  not  aspire  to  instruct  their 
fellow-men,  yet  in  hours  of  sober  reason  and  cool  judgement 
cannot  have  viewed  unabashed  the  inconsistencies  of  a  religion 
whose  gods  were  stained  with  human  vices.  But  such  thoughts, 
we  may  suppose,  were  swept  away,  as  men  approached  their 
sanctuaries  and  their  mysteries,  by  a  flood  of  religious  fervour. 
Passion  in  such  moments  defeated  reason.  Emotion,  suscepti- 
bility, imagination,  impetuosity,  powers  of  visualisation  regarded 
among  western  nations  as  the  perquisite  of  the  inebriate,  powers 
of  ecstasy  not  easily  distinguished  from  hysteria, — such  were  the 
mental  conditions  essential  to  the  highest  acts  of  worship;  by 
these,  and  not  by  sober  meditation,  the  soul  attained  to  the 
closest  communing  and  fullest  union  with  that  god  whose  glory 
for  the  nonce  outshone  all  pale  remembrance  of  mere  moral 
rectitude  and  alone  was  able  to  evoke  every  supreme  emotion  of 
his  worshipper. 

If  then  morality  was  ever  to  be  imposed  and  sanctioned  by 
religion,  a  wholly  new  religion  had  to  be  found.  This  was  the 
opportunity  of  Christianity.  Paganism,  in  some  of  its  most  sacred 
rites,  had  availed  itself  even  of  immoral  means  to  secure  a 
religious  end:  Christianity  gave  to  ethics  a  new  and  higher 
1  apud  Diog.  Laert.  x.  123. 
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status,  and  was  rather  in  danger  of  making  religion  wholly  sub- 
servient to  morality.  That  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  first 
converts  to  the  new  point  of  view,  is  evident  from  the  rebukes 
administered  by  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  who  seem  not 
only  to  have  indulged  in  many  gross  forms  of  vice  in  everyday 
life,  but  even  to  have  made  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  services 
an  occasion  for   gluttony  and  drunkenness  \ 

In  all  then  that  concerns  the  ethical  standards  of  the  people, 
our  study  of  modern  Greece  will  contribute  little  to  the  under- 
standing of  ancient  thought  or  conduct.  Christianity  has  fenced 
men  about  with  a  rigid  moral  code,  and  has  exerted  itself  to 
punish  those  who  break  bounds.  Duty  towards  man  is  now 
recognised  as  the  complement  of  duty  towards  God ;  and  any  one 
who  by  a  notoriously  evil  life  has  outraged  the  moral  laws  of 
conduct,  is  liable  to  be  deprived  by  excommunication  of  the 
established  means  of  worship.  The  frailties  of  the  Greek  character 
remain  indeed  such  as  they  always  were :  but  now  religion  at 
least  enjoins,  if  it  cannot  always  enforce,  the  observance  of  a  moral 
code  which  includes  the  eighth  commandment,  and  Pataecion, 
though  he  go  regularly  to  church,  yet  lacks  something. 

But  while  the  Church  had  an  open  field  in  matters  of  morality 
and  had  no  system  of  ethics  based  on  Hellenic  religion  to 
combat  in  introducing  her  higher  views  of  man's  duty  towards 
his  fellow-men,  in  the  province  of  pure  religion  and  of  all  that 
concerns  the  relations  of  man  with  his  God  or  gods  she  neces- 
sarily encountered  competition  and  opposition.  Primarily  the 
contest  between  paganism  and  Christianity  might  have  been 
expected  to  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  between  polytheism 
and  monotheism :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  simple  issue  be- 
came considerably  complicated. 

The  minds  of  the  educated  classes  had  become  confused  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  Gnostics,  who  sought  to  find,  in  some  philo- 
sophical basis  common  to  all  religions,  an  intellectual  justification 
for  accepting  Christianity  without  wholly  discarding  earlier  re- 
ligious convictions.  This  however  was  a  matter  of  theology 
rather  than  of  religion,  appealing  not  to  the  heart  but  to  the 
head :  and  so  far  as  the  common-folk  were  concerned  we  may 
safely  say  that  such  speculations  were  above  their  heads. 

'  1  Cor.  XI.  21. 
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Yet  for  them  too  the  issue  was  confused  in  two  ways.  The 
first  disturbing  factor  was  the  attitude  adopted  by  each  of  the 
two  parties,  pagan  and  Christian,  towards  the  object  of  the 
other's  worship.  The  pagans— so  catholic  are  the  sympathies 
of  polytheism— were  ready  enough  to  welcome  Christ  into  the 
number  of  their  gods.  Tertullian  tells  us  that  the  emperor 
Tiberius  proposed  the  apotheosis  of  Christ'.  Hadrian  is  said  to 
have  built  temples  in  his  honour^.  Alexander  Severus  had  in  his 
private  chapel  statues  of  Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus^;  and 
a  similar  association  of  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Christ,  and  S.  Paul 
is  noted  by  S.  Augustine  ^  Since  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  common-folk  were  more  exclusive  in  their 
religious  sympathies  than  the  upper  classes,  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  the  average  Pagan  was  willing  to  admit  Christ  to  a 
place  among  the  gods  of  Greece.  The  Christians  on  the  other  hand 
did  not  attack  paganism  by  an  utter  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
old  gods.  They  sought  rather  to  ridicule  and  discredit  them  by 
pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  of  pagan  theology,  and  by  ran- 
sacking mythology  for  every  tale  of  the  vices  and  misdoings  of  its 
deities.  They  even  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Homer  himself 
to  show  that  the  so-called  gods  {OeoC)  of  the  Greek  folk  were 
mere  demons  (Saifj.ove'iy, — for  since  Homer's  day  the  latter  word 
had  lost  caste.  Such  methods,  had  they  been  wholly  successful, 
might  have  produced  similar  results  to  those  which  followed 
the  conflict  of  two  religions  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  As 
the  Titanic  dynasty  of  gods  had  fallen  before  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
and  in  their  defeat  had  come  to  be  accounted  cruel  and  malicious 
powers  rightly  ousted  from  heaven  by  a  more  just  and  gracious 
deity,  so  too  in  turn  might  the  whole  number  of  the  pagan  gods 
have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  devils  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Christian  God.  But  this  did  not  happen.  One 
reason  perhaps  was  that  Christianity  came  provided  with  its  own 
devil  or  devils,  and  the  pagans  were  naturally  averse  from  placing 
the  gods  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  venerate  in  the  same 
category  with  spirits  so  uncompromisingly  evil.  The  main  reason 
however  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  nothing 

^  Apolog.  cap.  5.  ^  Lampridius  (Hist.  Aug.)  Alex.  cap.  29  f.         ^  Ibid. 

■*  de  Haeres.  cap.  8.  For  the  references  I  am  indebted  to  Pouqueville,  Voyage 
de  la  Grece,  vol.  vi.  p.  136. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  cap.  iv.  §  55  (p.  17  Sylb.). 
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to  offer  to  the  pagans  in  exchange  for  the  countless  gods  of  the 
old  religion  whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  displace  and  to 
degrade.  Indeed  the  real  difficulty  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Greek  people.  They  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  any  feud  existed.  They  were  ready  to  worship  the 
Christian  God :  but  they  must  have  felt  that  it  was  unreasonable 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  to  ask  them  to  give  up  all  their  old 
gods  merely  because  a  new  god  had  been  introduced.  Even  if  their 
gods  were  all  that  the  Christians  represented  them  to  be — cruel, 
licentious,  unjust — that  was  no  reason  for  neglecting  them  ;  rather 
it  furnished  a  stronger  motive  for  propitiating  them  and  averting 
their  wrath  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Tolerant  themselves,  they 
must  have  resented  a  little  the  intolerance  of  the  new  religion. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Church  would  have  made  much  headway  in  Greece, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  fresh  development  in  her  own  conditions. 
And  this  development  was  the  second  disturbing  factor  in  what 
should  have  been  the  simple  struggle  between  monotheism  and 
polytheism.  Christianity,  as  understood  by  the  masses,  became 
polytheistic  on  its  own  account. 

It  is  true  that  the  authorities  of  the  Greek  Church  have 
always  taught  that  the  angels  and  saints  are  not  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  same  sense  as  God.  Ecclesiastical  doctrine  concedes  to 
them  no  power  to  grant  the  petitions  of  men  at  their  own  will : 
they  can  act  as  intermediaries  only  between  man  and  the 
Almighty;  yet  while  they  cannot  in  their  own  might  fulfil  the 
requests  which  they  hear,  their  intervention  as  messengers  to 
the  throne  of  God  is  deemed  to  enhance  the  value  of  man's 
prayers  and  wellnigh  to  ensure  their  acceptance.  But  such  a 
doctrine  is  naturally  too  subtle  for  the  uninstructed  common-folk  : 
and  just  as  Christ  had  been  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  Greek 
gods,  so  were  the  saints,  it  would  seem,  accepted  as  lesser  deities 
or  perhaps  heroes.  Whatever  their  precise  status  may  have  been, 
they  at  any  rate  became  objects  of  worship;  and  a  religion  which 
admits  many  objects  of  worship  becomes  necessarily  a  form  of 
polytheism. 

Now  while  the  Church  did  not  sanction  this  state  of  things 
by  her  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  condoned  it  by 
the  use  to  which  she  put  it.      The  attempt  to  crush  paganism 
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had  so  far  failed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  thought  of 
a  combat  d  outravce  between  the  two  religions.  Violence  was 
to  give  way  to  diplomacy;  and  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
Church's  diplomacy  was  the  worship  of  the  saints.  It  became 
her  hope  to  supplant  paganism  by  substituting  for  the  old  gods 
Christian  saints  of  similar  names  and  functions ;  and  the  effects 
of  this  policy  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in  modern  Greece. 

Thus  Dionysus  was  displaced  by  S.  Dionysius,  as  a  story  still 
current  in  Greece  testifies.  '  Once  upon  a  time  S.  Dionysius  was 
on  his  way  to  Naxos :  and  as  he  went  he  espied  a  small  plant 
which  excited  his  wonder.  He  dug  it  up,  and  because  the  sun 
was  hot  sought  wherewith  to  shelter  it.  As  he  looked  about,  he 
saw  the  bone  of  a  bird's  leg,  and  in  this  he  put  the  plant  to  keep 
it  safe.  To  his  surprise  the  plant  began  to  grow,  and  he  sought 
again  a  larger  covering  for  it.  This  time  he  found  the  leg-bone 
of  a  lion,  and  as  he  could  not  detach  the  plant  from  the  bird's 
leg,  he  put  both  together  in  that  of  the  lion.  Yet  again  it  grew 
and  this  time  he  found  the  leg-bone  of  an  ass  and  put  plant  and 
all  into  that.  And  so  he  came  to  Naxos.  And  when  he  came 
to  plant  the  vine — for  the  plant  was  in  fact  the  first  vine — he 
could  not  sever  it  from  the  bones  that  sheltered  it,  but  planted 
them  all  together.  Then  the  vine  grew  and  bore  grapes  and  men 
made  wine  and  drank  thereof.  And  first  when  they  drank  they 
sang  like  birds,  and  when  they  drank  more  they  grew  strong  as 
lions,  and  afterwards  foolish  as  assess' 

The  disguise  of  the  ancient  god  is  thin  indeed.  His  name  is 
changed  by  an  iota,  but  his  character  not  a  jot.  S.  Dionysius 
is  god  of  the  vine,  and  even  retains  his  predecessor's  connexion 
with  Naxos.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  too  that  in  Athens  the 
road  which  skirts  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  theatre 
of  Dionysus  is  now  called  the  street  of  S.  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite.  I  was  once  corrected  by  a  Greek  of  average  education 
for  speaking  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  instead  of  ascribing  it 
to  his  saintly  namesake. 

Demeter  again,  although  as  we  shall  see  later  she  still  survives 

1  I  have  given  the  story  in  the  form  in  which  I  heard  it  told  by  a  peasant  on 
board  a  boat  in  the  Euripus.  He  was  a  native,  I  think,  of  Euboea,  and  being 
uneducated  probably  knew  the  story  by  oral  tradition.  A  slightly  longer  form  has, 
however,  been  published  by  Hahn  (Griech.  Marchen,  vol.  ii.  no.  76)  and  by  UoUtvs 
(MeX^i;  M  ToC  piov  tuv  vear^pwv  "EWrivuiv,  p.  43). 
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as  a  distinct  personality,  has  been  for  the  most  part  dispossessed 
by  S.  Demetrius.  His  festival,  which  falls  in  October  and  is 
therefore  remote  from  harvest-time,  is  none  the  less  celebrated 
with  special  enthusiasm  among  the  agricultural  classes ;  marriages 
too  are  especially  frequent  on  that  day^ 

Similarly  Artemis,  though  she  too  is  still  known  to  the  com- 
mon-folk in  some  districts,  has  in  the  main  handed  over  her 
functions  to  a  saint  of  the  other  sex,  Artemidos.  Theodore  Bent 
has  recorded  a  good  instance  of  this  from  the  island  of  Keos 
(modern  Zea).  There  is  a  belief  throughout  Greece  that  weakly 
children  who  show  signs  of  wasting  have  been  'struck  by  the 
Nereids,' — by  nymphs,  that  is,  of  any  kind,  whether  terrestrial  or 
marine.  '  In  Keos,'  says  Bent,  'S.  Artemidos  is  the  patron  of  these 
weaklings,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  him  is  some  little  way  from 
the  town  on  the  hill-slopes;  thither  a  mother  will  take  a  child 
afflicted  by  any  mysterious  wasting,  "  struck  by  the  Nereids,"  as 
they  say.  She  then  strips  off  its  clothes  and  puts  on  new  ones, 
blessed  by  the  priest,  leaving  the  old  ones  as  a  perquisite  to  the 
Church ;  and  then  if  perchance  the  child  grows  strong,  she  will 
thank  S.  Artemidos  for  the  blessing  he  has  vouchsafed,  unconscious 
that  by  so  doing  she  is  perpetuating  the  archaic  worship  of  Artemis, 
to  whom  in  classical  times  were  attached  the  epithets  iraiho- 
Tp6<j>o^,  KovpoTp6<j)o<;,  (fnXo/jielpa^ ;  and  now  the  Ionian  idea  of  the 
fructifying  and  nourishing  properties  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
has  been  transferred  to  her  Christian  namesake  ^'  It  might 
have  been  added  that  in  this  custom  are  reflected  not  only  those 
areneral  attributes  of  the  tendance  of  children  which  Artemis 
shared  with  many  other  deities,  but  possibly  also  her  power  to 
undo  any  mischief  wrought  by  her  handmaidens,  the  nymphs'. 

Again  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  S.  Elias''  whose 
chapels  crown  countless  hilltops  is  merely  the  Christian  successor 
to  Helios,  the  Sun.  The  two  names,  which  have  only  a  moderate 
resemblance  in  the  nominative,  coincide  for  modern  pronunciation 
in  the  genitive ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  that  case  was 
needed  in  speaking  of  the  church  or  the  mountain-peak  dedicated 

^  Ka^7roy/)07\ou, 'IffT.  Tojv^Ad,  ill.  p.  164. 

2  Bent,  The  Cydades,  p.  457.  '  See  below,  pp.  169  f. 

■"  I  am  unable  to  determine  whether  this  saint  is  the  prophet  Elijah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  a  Christian  hermit  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Greeks  themselves 
differ  in  their  accounts. 
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to  one  or  the  other  may  have  facilitated  the  transition.  Besides 
inheriting  the  mountain  sanctuaries  at  which  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  may  have  persisted  from  a  very  early  age,  S.  Elias  has  also 
taken  over  the  chariot  of  his  predecessor,  and  thunder  is  some- 
times attributed  to  the  rolling  of  its  wheels. 

In  other  cases,  without  any  resemblance  of  names,  identity  of 
attributes  or  functions  suggested  the  substitution  of  saint  for 
pagan  deity.  Hermes  who  in  old  times  was  the  chief  'angel'  or 
messenger  of  the  immortals  {ayyeXo'i  aOavdrav)  was  naturally 
succeeded  by  the  archangel  Michael,  upon  whom  therefore  de- 
volves the  duty  of  escorting  men's  souls  to  Hades ;  and  to  this 
day  the  men  of  Maina  tell  how  the  archangel,  with  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand  instead  of  the  wand  of  his  prototype,  may  be  seen 
passing  to  and  fro  at  the  mouth  of  the  caves  of  Taenarus  through 
which  Heracles  made  his  ascent  with  Cerberus  from  the  lower 
world,  and  which  is  still  the  best-known  descent  thereto.  The 
supplanting  of  Hermes  by  Michael  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
sphere  of  art  also  by  a  curious  gem.  The  design  is  an  ordinary 
type  of  Hermes  with  his  traditional  cap,  and  at  his  side  a  cock, 
the  symbol  of  vigilance  and  of  gymnastic  sport;  by  a  later 
hand  has  been  engraved  the  name  '  Michael ' ;  the  cock  remained 
to  be  interpreted  doubtless  as  the  Christian  symbol  of  the  awaken- 
ing at  the  last  day  of  them  that  sleeps 

The  conversion  of  pagan  temples  or  of  their  sites  to  the  purposes 
of  Christianity  tells  the  same  tale.  The  virgin  goddess  of  Athens 
ceded  the  Parthenon  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Christians.  The 
so-called  Theseum,  whether  Theseus  or  Heracles  was  its  original 
occupant,  was  fitly  made  over  to  the  warrior  S.  George:  but 
none  the  less  what  seems  to  have  been  an  old  pagan  festival, 
known  as  the  povaaXia  (Latin  rosalia)",  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  celebrated  with  dancing  and  feasting  in  its  precincts.  The 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Tenos,  so  famous  throughout  the 
Greek  world  for  its  miracles  of  healing,  stands  on  the  foundations 
of  Poseidon's  ancient  sanctuary,  and  includes  in  its  precincts  a 
holy  spring  {ayuKTiMo)  whose  healing  virtues,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 

1  Maury,  in  Eevue  Archiologique,  i.  p.  502. 

==  According  to  Pouqueville  [Voyage  de  la  Grece,  n.  p.  170)  the  maha  was 
formerly  celebrated  both  at  Parga  in  Epirus  and  Palermo  in  Sicily.  The  festival  at 
Athens  falls  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  a  large  number  of  peasants  come  in  from  the 
country  to  attend  it. 
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were  first  discovered  by  the  pagans :  for  Poseidon  was  worshipped 
in  Tenos  under  the  title  of  the  'healer'  (larpo^y.  Indeed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  traveller  will  find 
churches  built  with  the  material  of  the  old  temples  or  super- 
imposed upon  their  foundation,  and  cannot  fail  to  detect  therein 
evidence  of  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

But  in  her  attempts  to  be  conciliatory  she  became  in  fact 
compromised.  It  was  politic  no  doubt  to  encourage  the  weaker 
brethren  by  building  churches  on  sites  where  they  had  long  been 
wont  to  worship :  it  was  politic  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  common- 
folk  by  substituting  for  the  god  whom  they  had  worshipped  a 
patron-saint  of  like  name  or  attributes.  But  in  so  doing  the 
Church  practically  condoned  polytheism.  She  drove  out  the  old 
gods  from  their  temples  made  with  hands,  but  did  not  ensure  the 
obliteration  of  them  from  men's  hearts.  The  saints  whom  she 
set  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  deities  were  certain  to  acquire 
the  rank  of  gods  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and,  despite 
the  niceties  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  to  become  in  fact  objects 
of  frank  and  open  worship.  The  adoption  of  the  old  places  of 
worship  made  it  inevitable  that  the  old  associations  of  the  pagan 
cults  should  survive  and  blend  themselves  with  the  new  ideas, 
and  that  the  churches  should  more  often  acquire  prestige  fix)m 
their  heathen  sites  than  themselves  shed  a  new  lustre  of  sanctity 
upon  them.  In  effect,  paganism  was  not  uprooted  to  make  room 
for  the  planting  of  Christianity,  but  served  rather  as  an  old 
stock  on  which  a  new  and  vigorous  branch,  capable  indeed 
of  fairer  fruit  but  owing  its  very  vitality  to  alien  sap,  might  be 
engrafted. 

Bitterly  and  despondently  did  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  above  all  S.  John  Chrysostom,  complain  of  the  inveteracy  of 
pagan  customs  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  while  a  kind  of 
official  recognition  was  given  to  many  superstitions  which  were 
clearly  outside  tljat  pale,  if  only  by  the  many  forms  of  exorcism 
directed  against  the  evil  eye  or  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  those 
possessed  by  pagan  powers  of  evil^  For  illustration  we  need  not 
fall  back  upon  the  past  history  of  the  Greek  Church ;  even  to-day 
she  has  not  succeeded  in  living  down  the  consequences  of  her 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  §  30. 

*  See  J.  M.  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  p.  1042. 
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whilom  policy  of  conciliatioa.  The  common-folk  indeed  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christian;  their  priesthood  is  a  Christian 
priesthood ;  their  places  of  worship  are  Christian  churches ;  they 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  every  turn ;  and  the  names  of  God 
and  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  their  commonest  ejaculations.  But 
with  all  this  external  Christianity  they  are  as  pagan  and  as 
polytheistic  in  their  hearts  as  were  ever  their  ancestors.  By  their 
acceptance  of  Christianity  they  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  their  number  of  gods :  in  their  conception  of  them 
and  attitude  towards  them  they  have  made  little  advance  since 
the  Homeric  Age :  and  practically  all  the  religious  customs  most 
characteristic  of  ancient  paganism,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  taking  of 
auspices,  and  the  consultation  of  oracles,  continue  with  or  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  day. 

These  are  strong  statements  to  make  concerning  even  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  members  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church :  but  I  shall  show,  I  think,  that  they  do  not  exceed  the 
warranty  of  facts. 

First  of  all  then  the  peasant  believes  himself  to  be  ever 
compassed  about  by  a  host  of  supernatural  beings,  who  have 
no  relation  with  his  Christian  faith,  and  some  of  whom  he  un- 
consciously acknowledges,  by  the  very  names  that  he  applies  to 
them,  as  'pagan'  beings  and  'outside'  the  Christian  fold^  To  all 
of  these — and  they  are  a  motley  crew,  gods  and  demons,  fairies 
and  dragons — he  assigns  severally  and  distinctly  their  looks,  their 
dispositions,  their  habitations,  and  their  works.  To  some  of  them 
he  prays  and  makes  offerings ;  against  others  he  arms  and  fortifies 
himself  in  the  season  of  their  maleficence;  but  all  of  them, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  are  to  him  real  existent  beings;  no 
phantoms  conjured  up  by  trepidation  of  mind,  but  persons  whose 
substance  is  proved  by  sight  and  hearing  and  touch. 

Nothing  is  more  amazing  in  the  peasantry  of  modern  Greece 
than  their  familiarity  with  these  various  beings.  More  than  once 
I  have  overheard  two  peasants  comparing  notes  on  the  ghostly 
fauna  of  their  respective  districts ;  and  the  intimate  and  detailed 
character  of  their  knowledge  was  a  revelation  in  regard  to  their 
powers  of  visualisation.  It  is  the  mountaineers  and  the  mariners 
who  excel  in  this ;  but  even  the  duller  folk  of  the  lowlands  see 
^  See  below,  pp.  66  ff. 
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much  that  is  hidden  from  foreign  eyes.  Once  however  I  did 
see  a  nymph — or  what  my  guide  took  for  one — moving  about  in 
an  olive-grove  near  Sparta ;  and  I  must  confess  that  had  I  pos^ 
sessed  an  initial  faith  in  the  existence  of  nymphs  and  in  the 
danger  of  looking  upon  them,  so  lifelike  was  the  apparition  that 
I  might  have  sworn  as  firmly  as  did  my  guide  that  it  was 
a  nymph  that  we  had  seen,  and  might  have  required  as  strong 
a  dose  as  he  at  the  next  inn  to  restore  my  nerves.  The  initial 
faith  in  such  things,  which  the  child  acquires  from  its  mother, 
is  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  visualisation;  but  it  is 
certainly  strange  that  often  in  Greece  not  one  man  only  but 
several  together  will  see  an  apparition  at  the  same  moment,  and 
even  agree  afterwards  as  to  what  they  saw. 

These  beings  then  are  not  the  mere  fanciful  figures  of  old  wives* 
fables,  but  have  a  real  hold  upon  the  peasant's  belief  and  a  firm 
place  in  his  religion.  To  the  objects  of  Christian  worship  or 
veneration — God  and  Christ  and  the  Virgin  together  with  the 
archangels  and  all  the  host  of  saints — have  been  accorded  the 
highest  places  and  chiefest  honours :  but  beside  them,  or  rather 
below  them,  yet  feared  and  honoured  too,  stand  many  of  the  divine 
personalities  of  the  old  faith,  recognised  and  distinguished  still. 
Artemis,  Demeter,  and  Cbaron,  as  well  as  Nymphs  and  Gorgons, 
Lamiae  and  Centaurs,  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  while  in  folk-stories  the  memory  at  least  of  other  deities  still 
survives.  To  these  remnants  of  ancient  mythology  the  next 
chapter  will  be  devoted ;  the  purely  pagan  element  in  the  modern 
polytheism  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  here  by  a  few  curious 
cases  of  the  use  even  of  the  word  'god'  {deos:)  in  reference  to 
other  than  the  God  of  Christendom. 

In  Athens,  down  to  recent  times,  there  was  a  fine  old  formula 
of  blessing  in  vogue — and  who  shall  say  but  that  among  the 
simpler  people  it  may  still  be  heard  ? — which  combined  impar- 
tially the  one  God  and  the  many : — va  <t  d^ma-p  6  ©eo?  va 
eu%a/3icrTJ;o-77?  6eov<;  kuI  dvdpa>7rov<:^,  'God  fit  thee  to  find  favour 
with  gods  and  men  ! '  In  the  island  of  Syra,  according  to  Bent^ 
it  was  '  a  common  belief  amongst  the  peasants  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  come  once  a  year  from  all  parts  of  Greece 

'  Ka^TToiJ/joyXou,  'Io-t.  tQv  'A6.  hi.  p.  160. 
'  The  Cyclades,  p.  319. 
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to  worship  at  Delos,...and  even  to-day  they  will  reverently  speak 
of  the  "god  in  Delos.'"     Another  writer  mentions  a  similar  ex- 
pression as  used  in  several  parts  of  the  mainland,  though  only 
it  would  seem  as  an  ejaculation,  Oee  T77?  KprjTrj';  or  yid  to  0e6  TJ79 
KpiJT-r]<!, '  by  the  god  of  Crete^ ! '     In  the  island  of  Santorini  (the 
ancient  Thera)  I  personally  encountered  a  still  more  striking  case 
of  out-spoken  polytheism.     I  chanced  one  day  upon  a  very  old 
woman  squatting  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff  above  the  great 
flooded    crater   which,    though    too    deep    for    anchorage,    serves 
the  main  town   of  the    island   as    harbour — a  place   more  fasci- 
nating in  its  hideousness  than  any  I  have  seen.     Wondering  at 
her  dangerous  position,  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing ;  and  she 
replied  simply  enough  that   she  was  making  rain.     It  was  two 
years  since  any   had  fallen,  and   as  she   had   the  reputation   of 
being   a    witch    of    unusual    powers   and    had    procured   rain    in 
previous  droughts,  she   had  been   approached  by  several  of  the 
islanders  who  were  anxious  for  their  vineyards.    Moreover  she  had 
been  prepaid  for  her  work — a  fact  which  spoke  most  eloquently 
for  the  general  belief  in  her;  for  the  Greek  is  slow  enough  (as 
doubtless  she  knew)  to  pay  for  what  he  has  got,  and  never  prepays 
what  he  is  not  sure  of  getting.     True,  her  profession  had  its  risks, 
she  said;  for  on  one  occasion,  the  only  time  that  her  spells  had 
failed,  some  of  her  disappointed  clients  whose  money  she  had  not 
returned  tried  to  burn  her  house  over  her  one  night  while  she 
slept.     But  business  was  business.     Did  I  want  some  rain  too? 
To  ensure  her  good   will   and  further   conversation,   I  invested 
a  trifle,   and    tried    to   catch    the    mumbled   incantations  which 
followed  on   my  behalf.      Of  these  however  beyond  a  frequent 
invocation  of  the  Virgin  (Uavayia  fiov)  and  a  few  words  about 
water  and  rain  I  could  catch  nothing ;  but  I  must  acknowledge 
that  her  charms  were  effectual,  for  before  we  parted  the  thunder 
was  already  rolling  in  the  distance,  and  the  rain  which  I  had  bought 
spoilt  largely  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  the  island.     The  incantations 
being  finished,  she  became  more  confidential.     She  would  not  of 
course  let  a  stranger  know  the  exact  formula  which  she  employed  ; 
that    would    mar   its   efficacy:    she    vouchsafed    to   me    however 
with  all  humility  the  information  that  it  was  not  by  her  own 
virtue  that  she  caused  the  rain,  but  through  knowing  '  the  god 
1  B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volkslehen  der  Neugriechen,  p.  28. 
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above  and  the  god  below'  (rov  avco  0eo  koI  top  Kara)  deo).  The 
latter  indeed  had  long  since  given  up  watering  the  land ;  he  had 
caused  shakings  of  the  earth  and  turned  even  the  sea-water  red. 
The  god  above  also  had  once  rained  ashes  when  she  asked  for 
water,  but  generally  he  gave  her  rain,  sometimes  even  in  summer- 
time. One  thing  she  could  not  make  out — who  was  the  god  that 
caused  the  thunder ;  did  I  know  ?  I  evaded  the  question,  and  our 
theological  discussion  went  no  further,  for  the  god  of  thunder 
was  making  his  voice  heard  more  threateningly,  and  the  old  witch 
would  not  stay  to  make  his  acquaintance  at  closer  quarters. 

The  physical  interpretation  of  these  references  to  the  god 
above  and  the  god  below  is  not  difficult.  At  the  present  day  there 
are  said  to  be  three  springs,  and  three  only,  in  the  whole  island ; 
nor  are  they  of  much  use  to  the  inhabitants ;  indeed  the  only  one 
which  I  saw  was  dry  save  for  a  scanty  moisture  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  rock  about  it  green  and  mossy  :  and  in  fact  the 
population  depends  entirely  upon  rain-water  stored  up  in  large 
underground  cisterns  or  reservoirs.  Clearly  the  god  below  no 
longer  gives  water ;  but  that  there  may  have  been  more  spring- 
water  prior  to  the  great  eruptions  of  1866  is  very  probable ;  for 
the  people  still  call  certain  dry  old  torrent-beds  by  which  the 
island  is  intersected  '  rivers'  (Trora/xoi).  and  real  rivers  with  water 
in  them  figure  also  in  several  of  the  local  folk-stories.  The  per- 
versity of  the  god  above  in  sending  ashes  on  one  occasion  instead 
of  rain  may  also  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  same  eruptions, 
of  which  the  old  woman  gave  me  a  vivid  description. 

But  the  theology  itself  is  more  interesting  than  its  material 
basis.  This  witch — a  good  Christian,  they  told  me,  but  a  little 
mad,  with  a  madness  however  of  which  sane  vine-growers  were 
eager  enough  to  avail  themselves — acknowledged  certainly  three 
gods  :  the  unknown  thunder-god  was  clearly  distinct  from  the 
god  of  the  rain  who  was  known  to  her :  and  there  was  also  the 
god  of  the  waters  under  the  earth,  in  whose  service  she  had 
perhaps  followed  the  calling  of  a  water-finder,  and  to  whom  she 
ascribed,  as  did  the  ancients  to  Poseidon,  the  shaking  of  the  earth. 

Polytheism  then  even  in  its  purely  pagan  form  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  Greece.  In  the  disguise  of  Christianity,  we  shall  see, 
it  is  everywhere  triumphant. 

Among  the  Christian  objects  of  worship — for  I  have  already 
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explained  that  by  the  common-folk  the  saints  are  worshipped  as 
deities — the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  occupy  the  highest  places, 
rivalled  perhaps  here  and  there  by  some  local  saint  of  great 
repute  for  miracles,  but  nowhere  surpassed.  It  is  the  Virgin 
indeed  who,  in  Pashley's  opinion,  'is  throughout  Greece  the 
chief  object  of  the  Christian  peasant's  worship^';  and  certainly,  I 
think,  more  numerous  and  more  various  petitions  are  addressed 
to  her  than  to  any  person  of  the  Trinity  or  to  any  saint.  But 
the  Trinity,  or  at  any  rate  God  (o  ©ed?)  and  Christ  (d  '^piaTO';), 
as  the  peasants  say, — for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  hardly  a  personality 
to  them  and  is  rarely  named  except  in  doxologies  and  formal 
invocations — -are  of  almost  equal  importance,  and  are  so  closely 
allied  with  the  Virgin  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  distinctions. 

But  while  the  Church  has  thus  secured  the  first  place  for  her 
most  venerated  figures,  the  influence  of  pagan  feeling  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  popular  conception  of  this  '  God.'  His  position  is 
just  such  as  that  of  Zeus  in  the  old  regime.  He  is  little  more 
than  the  unnamed  ruler  among  many  other  divinities.  His  sway 
is  indeed  supreme  and  he  exercises  a  general  control;  but  his 
functions  are  in  a  certain  sense  limited  none  the  less,  and  his 
special  province  is  the  weather  only.  Zevf  t/et,  said  the  ancients, 
and  the  moderns  re-echo  their  thought  in  words  of  the  same 
import,  /8pe%et  d  @ed?,  '  God  is  raining,'  or  d  ©ed?  pt%i/6t  vepo, 
'  God  is  throwing  water^'  So  too  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
daylight  is  described  as  an  act  of  God ;  e<^s^e,  or  i^paheiaae, 
6  @ed?,  say  the  peasants,  'God  has  dawned'  or  'has  darkened.' 
When  it  hails,  it  is  God  who  'is  plying  his  sieve,'  peiMp.ovl^ei'' 
6  ©ed?.  When  it  thunders,  'God  is  shoeing  his  horse,'  KaXiycovei 
r  aXoyo  rov,  or,  according  to  another  version^  'the  hoofs  of 
God's  horse  are  ringing,'  ^povrovv  ra  ireTaka  diro  r  dXoyo  tou 
®eov.  Or  again  the  roll  of  the  thunder  sometimes  suggests  quite 
another  idea; '  God  is  rolling  his  wine-casks,'  d  ©ed?  KvXdei,  t  daKid 
Tov^,  or  ra  iriddpia  rov.    And  once  again,  because  a  Greek  wedding 

1  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

2  Schmidt  (Volksleben  der  Neugr.  p.  31)  records  also  the  phrase  Karovpaei.  6  8e6s, 
parallel  viith  Strepsiades'  joke  (Ar.  Nub.  373)  Trpbrepov  t6v  M'  oKrtdm  vw  5'" 
KocTKivov  oiipecp.  .  1  •    J      f 

^  The  word  is  extremely  rare,  but  penfi6vi.,  I  was  told,  is  a  coarse  kmd  ol 
sieve.     The  expression  is  from  Boeotia. 

*  From  Arachova  on  Parnassus,  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugr.  p.  33. 
'  From  Cyprus. 
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cannot  be  celebrated  without  a  large  expenditure  of  gunpowder, 
the  booming  of  the  thunder  suggests  to  some  that  '  God  is 
marrying  his  son'  or  'God  is  marrying  his  daughters,'  6  0eo? 
Travrpevei  top  vyio  rov^,  or  rat?  dvyarepat';  rov^. 

Such  expressions  as  these'  are  in  daily  wse  among  the  Greek 
peasantry :  and  nothing  could  reveal  more  frankly  the  purely 
pagan  and  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God  which  everywhere 
prevails.  The  God  of  Christendom  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
Zeus  of  Homer.  A  line  from  a  Cretan  distich,  in  which  God  is 
described  as  i/ceivo^  dwov  crwv€(f>ia  kl  d-rro^povra  xal  ^pi'xei*, 
'  He  that  gathereth  the  clouds  and  thundereth  and  raineth,'  ex- 
hibits a  popular  conception  of  the  chief  deity  unchanged  since 
Zeus  first  received  the  epithets  pe<i>e\r]ry6p6T7]<;  and  vifriffpefieTT]';, 
'  cloud-gatherer,'  '  thunderer  on  high.' 

But  even  in  the  province  of  the  weather  God  has  not  un- 
divided control.  The  winds  are  often  regarded  as  persons  acting 
at  their  own  will ;  and  of  the  north  wind  in  particular  men  speak 
with  respect  as  Sir  Boreas  (o  Kvp  Bopea?),  for  as  in  Pindar's  time 
he  is  still  'king  of  the  winds".'  So  too  the  whirlwind  is  the 
passing  of  the  Nereids,  and  the  water-spout  marks  the  path  of 
the  Lamia  of  the  sea.  Even  the  thunder  is  not  always  the 
work  of  God,  but  some  say  that  the  prophet  Elias  is  'driving 
his  chariot,'  or  'pursuing  the  dragon.'  The  more  striking  and 
irregular  phenomena  in  short  are  governed  by  the  caprice  of 
lesser  deities — Christian  saints  or  pagan  powers — while  God 
directs  the  more  orderly  march  of  nature. 

When  however  we  turn  from  the  external  world  to  the  life 
of  man,  we  find  the  functions  of  the  supreme  God  even  more 
closely  circumscribed  or — to  put  it  in  another  way — more  generally 
delegated  to  others.  The  daily  course  of  human  life  with  all 
its  pursuits  and  passions  is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  saints 
and  some  of  the  old  Hellenic  deities.  Of  the  latter,  as  I  have 
said,  another  chapter  must  treat :  but  it  should  be  remembered 

1  From  Zaoynthos,  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  32. 

^  From  the  island  of  Syme,  near  Rhodes. 

3  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  them  by  HoX/tj/s  in  napvaaab^  for  1880,  pp.  S85— 
608,  665—678,  762—773,  from  which  some  of  my  examples  are  taken.  I  have  noted 
the  provenance  of  the  rarer  expressions. 

^  Passow,  Pop.  Carm.,  Distich.  Amat.  242,  quoted  by  Schmidt  (op.  cit.  p.  30), 
who  notes  the  Homeric  parallel. 

'  Pyth.  IV.  181  (322),  BotriXeiis  iv^fiuv. 
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that  the  peasant  does  not  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  with  whom  for  clearness'  sake  I  am 
bound  to  deal  separately.  Thus  Charon  in  many  of  the  folk- 
songs which  celebrate  his  doings  is  made  to  represent  himself  as 
a  messenger  of  God,  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  off  some 
man's  soul  and  unable  to  grant  a  respited  He  is  occasionally 
addressed  even  as  Saint  Charon  2;  and  his  name  constantly  occurs 
in  the  epitaphs  of  country  churchyards.  A  story  too  in  Bernhard 
Schmidt's  collection^  illustrates  well  the  way  in  which  pagan  and 
Christian  elements  are  thus  interwoven  : — 

'  There  was  once  an  old  man  who  had  been  good  his  whole  life 
through.  In  his  old  age  therefore  he  had  the  fortune  to  see  his 
good  angel  (d  /caXo?  ayyeXo';  tov)  ;  who  said  to  him — for  he  loved 
him  well — "  I  will  tell  thee  how  thou  mayest  be  fortunate.  In  such 
and  such  a  hill  is  a  cave ;  go  thou  in  there  and  ever  onward  till 
thou  comest  to  a  great  castle.  Knock  at  the  gate,  and  when  it  is 
opened  to  thee  thou  wilt  see  a  tall  woman  before  thee,  who  will 
straightway  welcome  thee  and  ask  thee  of  thine  age  and  business 
and  estate.  Answer  only  that  thou  art  sent  by  me  :  then  will 
she  know  the  rest."  Even  so  did  the  old  man :  and  the  woman 
within  the  earth  gave  unto  him  a  tablecloth  and  bade  him  but 
spread  it  out  and  say  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  lo  !  everything  that  he  wished  would 
be  found  thereon.     And  thus  it  came  to  pass. 

'  Now  when  the  old  man  had  oft  made  use  of  it,  it  came  into 
his  heart  to  bid  the  king  unto  his  house :  who,  when  he  saw  the 
wonder-working  cloth,  took  it  from  the  old  man.  But  because  he 
was  no  virtuous  man,  the  cloth  did  not  its  task  in  his  hands ; 
wherefore  he  threw  it  out  of  the  window  and  straightway  it 
turned  to  dust.  So  the  old  man  went  again  to  the  woman  in  the 
hill,  and  she  gave  him  this  time  a  hen  that  laid  a  golden  egg 
every  day.  When  the  king  heard  thereof  he  had  the  hen  too 
taken  away  from  the  old  man.  Howbeit  in  his  keeping  she  laid 
not,  and  so  he  threw  the  hen  also  out  of  window,  and  she  likewise 
turned  to  dust.  So  in  his  anger  he  bade  seize  the  old  man 
forthwith  and  cut  off  his  head. 

'  But  scarce  was  this  done  when  there  appeared  before  the  king 

1  See  e.g.  Passow,  Pop.  Garm.  nos.  426—432,  and  below,  pp.  101—104. 

2  'I.  S.  'ApxeXaou,  i,  Swacr6s,  p.  159.  ^  Mdrchen,  etc.,  no.  19. 
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the  Mistress  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Sea— for  she  was  the  woman 
in  the  hill— and  when  she  had  told  him  in  brief  words  what 
awaited  him  after  this  life  in  requital  for  his  wickedness,  she 
stamped  with  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  which  swallowed  up  the 
castle  with  the  king  and  all  that  was  therein.  But  the  old  man 
that  was  slain  had  entered  into  Paradise.' 

In  this  story  the  Mistress  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Sea  (»/ 
Kvpa  To-rj  yrj<;  Kal  ra-fj  6a'kd(T(Ti]'i)  is,  as  we  shall  see  later',  none 
other  than  Demeter:  but  pagan  as  she  is,  she  works  in  accord 
with  the  good  angel  (who  is  evidently  her  inferior),  and  orders 
the  old  man  to  invoke  the  Trinity. 

Thus  the  peasant  does  not  conceive  of  any  antagonism  between 
his  pagan  and  his  Christian  objects  of  worship ;  and  both  classes 
are  equally  deserving  of  study  by  those  interested  in  ancient  Greek 
religion.  For  while  every  minutest  trait  or  detail  of  the  modem 
peasant's  conception  of  those  ancient  deities,  who,  thougli  despoiled 
of  temples  and  organised  worship,  still  survive,  may  throw  some 
new  ray  of  light  on  the  divine  personalities  and  the  myths  of 
old  time,  yet  a  more  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  out- 
lines of  ancient  religion  may  be  obtained  by  contemplating  the 
worship  of  Christian  saints  who,  though  deficient  often  in  personal 
significance,  nevertheless  by  their  possession  of  dedicated  shrines 
and  of  all  the  apparatus  of  a  formal  cult  occupy  more  exactly 
the  position  of  the  old  gods  and  heroes. 

The  saints  then,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  have  a  large  share 
in  the  control  of  man's  daily  life.  The  whole  religious  sense  of 
the  people  seems  to  demand  a  delegation  of  the  powers  of  one 
supreme  God  to  many  lesser  deities,  who,  for  the  very  reason 
perhaps  that  they  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  godhead,  are  more 
accessible  to  man.  Under  the  name  of  saints  lies,  hardly  concealed, 
the  notion  of  gods.  In  mere  nomenclature  Christianity  has  had 
its  way ;  but  none  of  the  old  tendencies  of  paganism  have  been 
checked.  The  current  of  worship  has  been  turned  towards  many 
new  personalities;  but  the  essence  of  that  worship  is  the  same. 
The  Church  would  have  its  saints  be. merely  mediators  with  the 
one  God;  but  popular  feeling  has  made  of  them  many  gods; 
their  locality  and  scope  of  action  are  defined  in  exactly  the  old 
way ;  vows  are  made  to   the   patron-saint   of  such   and  such  a 

1  pp.  91  ff. 
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place ;  invocations  are  addressed  to  him  in  virtue  of  a  designated 
power  or  function. 

Local  titles  are  often  derived  merely  from  the  town  or 
district  in  which  the  church  stands,  as  Our  Lady  of  Tenos,  or 
S.  Gerasimos  of  Cephalonia.  In  other  cases  they  have  reference 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaeon  consists  of  a  large  cave  at  the 
foot  of  some  towering  cliffs,  and  the  dedication  is  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Golden  Cave  {Jiavaiyia  xpvcroaTrrjXaicoTia-tra).  In  this  case 
the  word  'golden'  is  an  imaginative  addition,  for  the  interior  is 
peculiarly  dark :  but  the  dedication  has  been  borrowed,  owing  to 
the  repute  of  the  original  shrine,  by  churches  which  have  not 
even  a  cave  to  show.  In  Amorgos  S.  George  has  the  title  of 
Balsamites,  derived  from  the  balsam  which  covers  the  hill-side  on 
which  stands  his  church.  In  Paros  several  curious  dedications  are 
mentioned  by  Bent,  which  he  renders  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Unwholesome  Place,  and  S.  George  of  the  Gooseberry '. 
In  Athens  there  is  a  church  of  which  the  present  dedication  is 
said  to  be  due  to  a  fire  which  blackened  the  icon  of  the  Virgin, 
who  is  known  on  this  account  as  Our  smoke-blackened  Lady 
{Uavayia  KairviKapea),  or,  it  may  be.  Our  Lady  of  the  smoky  head, 
according  as  the  second  half  of  the  compound  is  connected  with 
the  Turkish  word  for  'black'  or  the  now  obsolete  Greek  word 
Kapa,  '  head  ^.' 

Titles  denoting  functions  are  equally  numerous  and  quaint. 
In  Rhodes  the  Archangel  Michael  is  invoked  as  ■7raTT)T'npi,a>T7j<;, 
patron  of  the  wine-press  I  S.  Nicolas,  who  has  supplanted 
Poseidon,  often  assumes  the  simple  title  of  'sailor'  (vavTr]';). 
S.  John  the  Hunter  {Kvvrjyo';)  owns  a  monastery  on  Mt  Hymettus. 
In  Cimolus  there  is  a  church  of  Our  Guiding  Lady  (Tlavajia 
oBriyr/rpiay.  SS.  Costas  and  Damien,  the  physicians,  are  known 
as  the  Moneyless  {dvdpyvpoi),  because  their  services  are  given 
gratis.  S.  George  at  Argostdli  has  been  dubbed  the  Drunkard 
{lj.e6v<7Tr]<;)  ^—thvis    furnishing   a   notable   parallel    to    the    hero 

1  The  Cydades,  p.  373.  .  »■        f  „„ 

2  There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  title  m^rviKapia  is  a  mere  corruption  ot  an 
older  title  which  had  a  quite  different  meaning;  but  I  am  concerned  only  witu  tne 
existing  title  as  popularly  interpreted. 

'  Koss,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  iv.  p.  74. 

*  Bent,  Gyclades,  p.  46. 

=  So  also  in  Paros,  Bent,  Gyclades,  p.  373. 
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celebrated  in  old  time  at  Munychia  as  aKparoirori]^^ — because  on 
his  day,  Nov.  3rd,  the  new  wine  is  commonly  tapped  and  there 
is  much  drinking  in  his  honour. 

In  other  cases  the  actual  name  of  the  saint  has  determined 
his  powers  or  character  without  further  epithet.  S.  Therapon  is 
invoked  for  all  kinds  of  healing  {depaireveiv)  :  S.  EJeutherios  (with 
an  echo  possibly  of  Eilythuia)  to  give  deliverance  {eKevdepia)  to 
women  in  childbirth:  S.  James,  in  Melos,  owing  to  a  phonetic 
corruption  of  'laKto^o'i  into  "Akov<J)0';,  to  cure  deafness  K  S.  Elias, 
the  successor  of  the  sun-god  (^\io^),  has  power  over  drought  and 
rain.  S.  Andrew  ('Ai/Spea?)  is  implored  to  make  weakly  children 
'strong'  {civBpeKOfMevo^).  S.  Maura,  in  Athens,  requires  that  no 
sewing  be  done  on  her  day  under  pain  of  warts  (locally  known  as 
fiavpai'}),  which  if  incurred  can  only  be  cured  by  an  application 
of  oil  from  her  lamp*.  S.  Tryphon  resents  any  twisting  (o-rpr/c^to) 
of  thread,  as  in  spinning,  on  his  day;  and  on  the  festival  of 
S.  Symeon  expectant  mothers  must  touch  no  utensil  of  daily  toil, 
above  all  nothing  black ;  for  S.  Symeon  '  makes  marks '  (o  "Al 
'l.vfieaiv  crrj/xeiovei),  and  a  birth-mark  would  inevitably  appear  on 
the  child.  If  however  a  woman  ofifend  unwittingly,  she  must  lay 
her  hands  at  once  on  that  part  of  the  body  where  the  birth- 
mark will   be   least  disfiguring  to  the  child. 

These  are  only  a  small  selection  of  the  saints  whom  the 
peasant  seeks  to  propitiate,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
among  them  there  are  some  characters,  as  among  the  ancient 
deities,  either  immoral  as  S.  George  the  Drunkard,  or  unamiable 
as  S.  Maura,  S.  Tryphon,  and  S.  Symeon.  But  a  better  idea  of  the 
multitude  of  the  popular  deities  may  perhaps  be  conveyed  by 
giving  a  list  of  those  worshipped  in  a  single  island  with  the 
functions  there  ascribed  to  them.  Here  is  the  catalogue  given  by 
a  native  of  Cythnosl  The  Virgin  (Uavayia)  is  invoked  on  any 
and  every  occasion,  and  the  SS.  Anargyri  (Costas  and  Damien) 
in  all  cases  of  illness.  S.  Panteleemon  is  a  specialist  in  eye- 
diseases,  S.  Eleutherios  in  obstetrics,  S.  Modestes  in  veterinary 
work,  S.  Vlasios  in  ulcers  etc.  S.  Charalampes  and  S.  Varvara 
(Bap/3dpa)  deliver  from  pestilences,  and  S.  Elias  from  drought. 

1  Athenaeus,  n.  39  o.  2  Bent,  Cyclades,  p.  72. 

"  Ka/iTTovpoyXov,  'Ijt.  tuiv  'A8.  hi.  p.  153. 
^  'Act.  Bd\\7!i>das,  KuSciaicd,  p.  131. 
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The  power  of  protecting  children  from  ailments  is  ascribed  to 
S.  Stylianos,  and  that  of  saving  sailors  from  the  perils  of  the  sea 
to  S.  Nicolas,  S.  Sostes,  and  the  SS.  Akindyni  (aKivSwoi). 
S.  Tryphon  deals  with  noxious  insects,  S.  John  the  Baptist  with 
ague,  S.  Menas  with  loss  of  goods,  S.  Paraskeve  (Friday)  with 
headache :  while  S.  Aekaterine  (Catherine)  and  S.  Athanasios 
assist  anxious  mothers  to  marry  off  their  daughters. 

As  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  of  worship,  so  too  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  worshipper,  there  is  little  change  since  first 
were  written  the  words  B&pa  6eov<;  ■Tretdei,  '  Gifts  win  the  gods.' 
There  are  certain  great  occasions,  it  is  true,  now  as  in  old  days,  on 
which  religious  feeling  attains  a  higher  level,  and  the  mercenary 
expectation  of  blessings  is  forgotten  in  whole-hearted  adoration 
of  the  blesser.  But  in  general  a  spirit  of  bargaining  tempers  the 
peasant's  prayer,  and  a  return  is  required  for  services  rendered. 
A  sketch  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Sphakiotes  given 
by  the  head  of  a  Cretan  monastery  is  worth  reproducing,  for 
it  is  typical  of  the  whole  Greek  folk.  '  The  faith,'  he  writes,  '  of 
these  highlanders  in  Jesus  Christ  is  sincere  in  every  way,  reverent, 
deep-seated,  and  unshaken,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  free  from 
superstitious  fancies  which  mar  this  otherwise  great  merit.  Many 
of  them  are  fully  persuaded  that  God,  Our  Lady,  and  the  Saints 
go  to  and  fro  unseen  above  their  heads,  watch  each  man's  actions, 
and  take  part  in  his  quarrels,  like  the  gods  of  Homer.  They 
are  under  an  obligation  to  work  constant  miracles,  to  vindicate 
and  avenge,  to  listen  readily  to  each  man's  requests  and  petitions, 
whether  they  be  just  or  no.  Many  of  the  people  go  off  cattle- 
lifting  or  on  other  wrongful  enterprises,  and  at  the  same  time  call 
upon  Our  Lady,  or  any  other  saints  of  repute  as  wonder-workers, 
to  assist  them,  and  as  payment  for  success  promise  them  gifts ! 
To  some  of  the  Saints  they  attribute  greater  power  and  grace 
than  to  the  God  who  glorified  them.  In  the  same  way  they  show 
greater  reverence  for  this  or  that  church  or  icon,  and  bring 
presents  from  great  distances,  in  the  belief  that  it  has  miraculous 
powers,  without  understanding  that  Faith  works  miracles  equally 
in  all  places  \' 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  an  educated  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  deplores  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  common- 

1  Tpvy-  noTraSoTTij  od/ti/J,  'lirropia  tSiv  'L(j}a.Ki€iv,  p.  69. 
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folk  among  whom  he  lives,  and  who  in  so  doing  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  intimate  knowledge.  Nor  can  the  justice  of 
the  verdict  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  entered  one  of 
the  more  highly  reputed  churches  of  Greece  and  observed  the 
votive  offerings  which  adorn  or  disfigure  it.  For  these  offerings 
are  of  two  qualities  just  as  the  motives  which  inspire  them 
are  twofold.  There  are  the  genuine  thank-offerings,  selected  for 
their  beauty  or  worth,  which  commemorate  gratefully  some 
blessing  received ;  of  such  the  treasury  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  in  Tenos  is  full — gold  and  silver  plate,  bibles  and 
service-books  in  rich  bindings  studded  with  jewels,  embroideries 
of  Oriental  silk  unmatched  in  skill  and  splendour.  But  there 
is  another  class,  the  propitiatory  offerings  designed  to  place  the 
offerer  in  a  special  way  under  the  protection  of  the  saint.  Most 
characteristic  among  these  are  the  shreds  of  infected  clothing  sent 
by  some  sick  person  to  the  church  of  the  particular  saint  whose 
healing  power  he  invokes.  Just  as  in  the  province  of  magic  the 
possession  of  a  strip  of  a  man's  clothing  gives  to  the  witch  a 
control  over  his  whole  person,  so  in  the  religious  sphere  the 
dedication  of  some  disease-laden  rag  from  the  body  of  the 
sufferer  places  him  under  the  special  care  of  the  saint.  In  the 
church  of  'S.  John  of  the  Column  '  at  Athens  the  ancient  pillar 
round  which  the  edifice  has  been  built  is  always  garnished  with 
dirty  rags  affixed  by  a  daub  of  candle-grease ;  and  if  the  saint 
cures  those  who  send  these  samples  of  their  fevers,  he  must 
certainly  kill  some  of  those  who  visit  his  sanctuary  in  person 
To  this  class  of  offerings  belong  also  the  bulk  of  the  silver-foil 
trinkets  which  are  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  peasant  can  afford 
one  for  his  tribute,  and  so  abundant  that  at  Tenos  out  of  this 
supply  of  metal  alone  have  been  fashioned  the  massive  silver 
candelabra  which  light  the  whole  church.  These  trinkets  are 
models  of  any  object  which  the  worshipper  wishes  to  commend 
to  the  special  attention  of  the  saint.  At  Tenos  they  most  fre- 
quently represent  parts  of  the  human  body,  for  there  the  Virgin 
is  above  all  a  goddess  of  healing ;  but  a  vast  assortment  of  models 
of  other  objects  committed  to  her  care  may  also  be  seen — horses 
and  mules,  agricultural  implements,  boats,  sheaves  of  corn  to 
represent  the  harvest,  bunches  of  grapes  in  emblem  of  the  vintage ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety ;  anything  for  which  a  man  craves 
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the  saint's  blessing  is  thus  symbolically  confided  to  her  keeping. 
Doubtless  among  them  there  are  a  number  of  thank-offerings  for 
mercies  already  received;  I  remember  in  particular  a  realistic 
model  of  a  Greek  coasting  steamer  with  a  list  attached  giving  the 
names  of  the  captain  and  crew  who  dedicated  it  in  gratitude  for 
deliverance  from  shipwreck.  It  may  even  be  that  some  few  of  the 
models  of  eyes  and  limbs  are  thank-offerings  for  cures  effected,  and 
in  beauty  or  worth  are  all  that  the  peasant's  artistic  sense  desires 
or  his  purse  affords.  But  the  majority  of  them,  as  I  have  said, 
are  the  gifts  of  those  whose  prayers  are  not  yet  answered  and  who 
thus  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  saint  the  maladies  which  crave 
her  healing  care. 

Other  offerings  again  may  be  dedicated  with  either  motive. 
Candles  and  incense  are  equally  suited  to  win  a  favour  or  to  repay 
one.  But  whether  the  motive  be  propitiation  or  gratitude,  the 
whole  system  is  a  legacy  of  the  pagan  world  and  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  paganism.  Everywhere  the  Christian  disguise  of  the 
old  religion  is  easily  penetrable ;  the  Church  for  instance  has 
forbidden  the  use  of  graven  images,  and  only  in  one  or  two  places 
do  statues  or  even  reliefs  survive :  but  the  painted  icons  which  are 
provided  in  their  stead  satisfy  equally  well  the  common-folk's 
instinct  for  idolatry. 

Vows  conditional  upon  the  answering  of  some  prayer  usually 
conform  outwardly  at  least  to  Christian  requirements.  Scores  of 
the  small  chapels  with  which  the  whole  country  is  dotted  have 
been  built  in  payment  of  such  a  vow ;  and  often  a  boy  may  be 
seen  dressed  in  a  miniature  priest's  costume,  because  in  some 
illness  his  mother  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  God  or  of  some 
saint  for  a  number  of  years  if  ouly  he  shotdd  recover.  But  the 
idea  of  bargaining  by  vows  is  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and 
sometimes  indeed  an  even  clearer  echo  of  ancient  thought  is 
heard,  as  when  a  girl  vows  to  the  Virgin  a  silver  girdle  if  she 
will   lay  her  in   her  lover's  arms^ 

Miracles  again  are  expected  of  the  higher  powers  in  return  for 
man's  services  to  them ;  for  as  the  proverb  runs,  ayio<;  irov  hev 
Oavfiarovpyei,  Sev  So^a^erai,,  'it   is  a  sorry  saint  who  works  no 

1  Cf.  a  conplet  quoted  by  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  p.  253. 
Tdfa?  <rov,  llavayia  /iov,  iilav  ia-qtiiviav  fwo-rpa, 
vb.  /ios  aiviil^rii  Kal  t^  dv6  ff'  ha  Kpe§^aTO<rTpiii<n. 
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wonders.'  And  wonders  are  worked  as  the  people  expect — some 
in  appearance,  some  in  fact. 

A  sham  miracle  is  annually  worked  by  the  priests  of  a  church 
near  Volo  in  Thessaly.  Within  the  walls,  still  easily  traced,  of  the 
old  town  of  Demetrias  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Pelion  stands  an 
unfinished  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Here  on  the  Friday 
after  Easter  there  is  a  concourse  from  all  Thessaly  to  see  the 
miracle.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  a  square 
tank  has  been  sunk  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
church  floor,  exposing,  on  the  side  formed  by  the  church  wall, 
ancient  foundations — perhaps  of  some  temple  where  the  same 
miracle  was  worked  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  miracle  consists 
in  the  filling  of  this  tank  with  water;  but  seeing  that  under  the 
floor  of  the  church  itself  there  are  cisterns  to  which  a  shaft 
in  each  aisle  descends,  and  that  the  tank  outside,  sunk,  as  has 
been  said,  to  a  lower  level,  undisguisedly  derives  its  water  from 
a  hole  in  the  foundations  of  the  church,  there  is  less  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  fact  that  the  priests  by  opening  some  sluice 
fill  the  tank  than  in  the  simple  faith  with  which  the  throng  from 
all  parts  presses  to  obtain  a  cupful  of  the  miraculously  fertilizing 
but  withal  muddy  liquid.  The  women  drink  it,  the  men  carry  it 
home  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  on  cornfield  or  vineyard. 

Genuine  miracles,  at  any  rate  of  healing,  seem  to  be  well 
established.  After  personal  investigation  and  enquiry  at  the 
great  festival  of  Tenos  I  concluded  that  some  faith-cures  had 
actually  occurred.  Some  travellers^  indeed  have  been  inclined  to 
scoff  at  these  miracles  and  to  write  them  down  mere  fabrications 
of  interested  priests.  But  in  an  official  '  Description  of  some  of 
the  miracles  of  the  wonder-working  icon  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Tenos '  the  total  number  claimed  down  to  the  year  1898  is  only 
forty-four,  that  is  to  say  not  an  average  even  of  one  a  year ;  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  detailed — -including  twelve  cases  of 
mental  derangement,  eleven  of  blindness,  and  ten  of  paralysis, 
none  of  them  congenital, — might  I  suppose  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  nervous  diseases  for  which  a  faith-cure  is  possible;  while 
several  of  the  remainder,  such  as  the  case  of  a  man  who  at  first 
sight  of  the  icon  coughed  up  a  fish  bone  which  had  stuck  in 
his  throat  for  two  years,  do  not  pass  the  bounds  of  belief;  and 

e.g.  Bent,  The  Gyclades,  p.  249. 
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even  if  the  priests  do  sometimes  set  false  or  exaggerated  rumours 
afloat,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  peasant,  who  has  faith  enough 
to  believe  their  stories,  has  also  faith  enough,  if  faith-cures  ever 
occur,  to  render  such  a  cure  possible  in  his  case.  Indeed  no  one 
who  has  been  to  the  great  centres  of  miraculous  healing  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  unquailing  faith  of  the  pilgrims.  Year  by 
year  they  come  in  their  thousands,  bringing  the  maimed  and  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  and,  more  pitiful  still,  the  hopelessly  deformed, 
for  -whose  healing  a  miracle  indeed  were  needed.  Year  by  year 
these  are  laid  to  sleep  in  the  church  or  in  its  precincts  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival.  Year  by  year  they  are  carried  where  the 
shadow  of  the  icon  as  it  passes  in  procession  may  perchance  fall 
on  them.  Year  by  year  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  from  the 
holy  spring.  And  year  by  year  most  of  them  depart  as  they  came, 
maimed  and  halt  and  blind  and  horribly  misshapen.  Yet  faith 
abides  undimmed ;  hope  still  blossoms;  and  they  go  again  and 
again  until  they  earn  another  release  than  that  which  they  crave. 
The  very  dead,  it  is  said,  have  ere  now  been  brought  from  neigh- 
bouring islands,  but  the  icon  has  not  raised  them  up.  There  are 
but  few  indeed  whose  faith  has  made  them  whole ;  but  for  my 
part  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  boy's  sight  was  restored  at  Tenos  in 
the  year  that  I  was  there  (1899),  or  that  similar  occurrences  are 
well  established  at  such  shrines  as  that  of  the  Virgin  at  Megaspe- 
laeon,  of  S.  George  in  Scyros,  or  of  S.  Gerasimos  in  Cephalonia. 

Closely  bound  up  with  these  miraculous  cures  is  the  old  pagan 
practice  of  iyKoifir}(7i,<;,  sleeping  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  whose 
healing  touch  is  sought.  At  Tenos  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims 
who  come  for  the  festival  of  Lady-day  can  only  afford  to  stop 
for  the  one  night  which  precedes  it.  The  sight  then  is  strange 
indeed.  The  whole  floor  of  the  church  and  a  great  part  of  the 
courtyard  outside  is  covered  with  recumbent  worshippers.  With 
them  they  have  brought  mattresses  and  blankets  for  those  of 
the  sick  for  whom  a  stone  floor  is  too  hard ;  by  their  side 
is  piled  baggage  of  all  descriptions,  cooking  utensils,  loaves  of 
bread,  jars  of  wine  or  water,  everything  in  fact  necessary  for  a 
long  night's  watch  or  slumber.  And  on  this  mass  of  close-packed 
suffering  worshippers  the  doors  of  the  church  are  locked  from  nine 
in  the  evening  till  early  next  morning.  Shortly  before  the  closing- 
hour   I   picked    my  way  with    difficulty  in   the    dim    light  over 
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prostrate  forms  from  the  south  to  the  north  door.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  suffocating  and  reeked  with  the  smoke  of  wax  tapers 
which  all  day  long  the  pilgrims  bad  been  burning  before  the 
icon.  Every  malady  and  aflBiction  seemed  to  be  represented ;  the 
moaning  and  coughing  never  stopped  :  and  I  wondered,  not  whether 
there  would  be  any  miraculous  cures,  but  how  many  deaths  there 
would  be  in  the  six  or  seven  hours  of  confinement  before  even  the 
doors  were  again  opened. 

But  this  is  the  practice  at  its  worst.  Where  there  is  more  time 
available,  there  is  nothing  insanitary  in  it.  In  the  list  of  cures 
at  Tenos,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  patient  spent  not  one  night  only  but  several  months  in  the 
church.  As  a  typical  case  I  may  take  that  of  a  sailor  who  while 
keeping  look-out  on  a  steamer  in  the  harbour  of  Patras  had  some 
kind  of  paralytic  seizure.  He  was  taken  to  Tenos  and  for  four 
months  suffered  terribly.  Then  about  midday  at  Easter  he  had 
fallen  asleep  and  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  rise.  He  woke  up  and 
asked  those  about  him  who  had  called  him ;  they  said  no  one ; 
so  he  slept  again.  This  happened  twice.  The  third  time  on 
hearing  the  voice  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  entering  the  church 
a  woman  nf  unspeakable  beauty  and  brilliance,  and  at  the  shock 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk ;  and  the  same  day  accom- 
panied the  festival  procession  round  the  town  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  people. 

When  I  was  in  Scyros  I  heard  of  an  equally  curious  case  of 
a  long-deferred  cure  which  had  recently  taken  place  and  was 
the  talk  of  the  town.  For  seven  consecutive  years  a  man  from 
Euboea  had  brought  his  wife,  who  was  mad,  to  the  church 
of  S.  George  to  '  sleep  in '  for  forty  days.  Shortly  before  I 
arrived  the  last  of  these  periods  was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
one  night  both  the  man  and  his  wife  saw  a  vision  of  S.  George 
who  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  head ;  and  in  the  morning  she 
woke  sane.  Of  her  sanity  when  I  saw  her — for  they  were  still  in 
the  island,  paying,  I  think,  some  vow  which  the  man  had  made^ 
I  had  no  doubt ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  people  of  the  place  who 
for  seven  years  previously  had  seen  her  mad  seemed  irrefragable. 

The  instances  which  I  have  cited  are  from  the  records  of 
churches  which  have  succeeded  to  the  reputation  possessed  by 
Epidaurus  in  antiquity.     These  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
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their  fame  inspires  are  probably  the  scenes  of  more  faith-cures 
than  humbler  and  less  known  sanctuaries.  But  in  every  church 
throughout  the  land  the  observance  of  the  custom  may  occasionally 
be  seen ;  for  in  the  less  civilised  districts  at  any  rate  it  is  among 
the  commonest  remedies  for  childish  ailments  for  a  mother  to  pass 
the  night  with  her  child  in  the  village  church. 

We  shall  notice  in  later  chapters  the  remnants  of  other  pagan 
institutions  which  the  Greek  Church  has  harboured — an  oracle 
established  in  a  Christian  chapel  and  served  by  a  priest — a  church- 
festival  at  which  sacrifice  is  done  and  omens  are  read — the  survival 
of  ancient '  mysteries  '  in  the  dramatic  celebration  of  Good  Friday 
and  Easter.  For  the  present  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that, 
even  within  the  domain  of  what  is  nominally  Christian  worship, 
the  peasant  of  to-day  in  his  conception  of  the  higher  powers  and 
in  his  whole  attitude  towards  them  remains  a  polytheist  and  a 
pagan.  And  as  in  this  aspect  of  religion,  so  in  that  other  which 
concerns  men's  care  for  the  dead  and  their  conception  of  the 
future  life,  the  persistence  of  pagan  beliefs  and  customs  is  con- 
stantly manifest.  The  ancient  funeral  usages  are  undisturbed; 
and  in  the  dirges  which  form  part  of  them  the  lieaven  and  the 
hell  of  Christianity  seem  almost  unknown :  '  the  lower  world '  (o 
Karoi  K6trfj,o<i),  over  which  rules  neither  God  nor  the  Devil  but 
Charon,  is  the   land  to  which  all  men   alike  are  sped. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  these  matters  yet.  It 
is  clear  enough  already,  I  hope,  that  the  fact  of  Greece  being 
nominally  a  Christian  country  should  not  preclude  the  hope  of 
finding  there  instructive  survivals  of  paganism.  The  Church 
did  not  oust  her  predecessor.  By  a  policy  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  she  succeeded  indeed  in  imposing  upon  Hellenic 
religion  the  name  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  code  of 
morality  and  all  the  external  appanages  of  Christian  worship: 
but  in  the  essentials  of  religion  proper  she  deferred  largely  to  the 
traditional  sentiments  of  the  race.  She  utilised  the  sanctuaries 
which  other  associations  had  rendered  holy;  she  permitted  or 
adopted  as  her  own  the  methods  by  which  men  had  approached 
and  entreated  other  gods  than  hers ;  she  condoned  polytheism  by 
appropriating  the  shrines  of  gods  whom  men  had  been  wont  to 
worship  to  the  service  of  saints  whom  they  inevitably  would  worship 
as  gods  instead ;  and  even  so  she  failed  to  suppress  altogether 
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the  ejected  deities.  The  result  is  that  for  the  peasant  Christianity 
is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of  religion.  To  the  outside 
observer  it  may  appear  that  there  are  two  distinct  departments 
of  popular  religion,  the  one  nominally  Christian,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  Saints,  provided  with  sanctuaries  and  all 
the  apparatus  of  worship,  served  by  a  regular  priesthood,  limited 
by  dogma  and  system ;  the  other  concerned  with  those  surviving 
deities  of  pre-Christian  Greece  to  whom  we  must  next  turn,  free 
in  respect  of  its  worship  alike  from  the  intervention  of  persons 
and  the  limitations  of  place,  obedient  only  to  a  traditional  lore 
which  each  may  interpret  by  his  own  feelings  and  augment  by 
his  own  experience.  But  the  peasant  seems  hardly  sensible  of 
any  such  contrast.  His  Christian  and  his  pagan  deities  consort 
amicably  together ;  prayer  and  vow  and  offering  are  made  to 
both,  now  to  avert  their  wrath,  now  to  cajole  them  into  kindness ; 
the  professed  prophets  of  either  sort,  the  priests  and  the  witches, 
are  endowed  with  kindred  •  powers ;  everywhere  there  is  over- 
lapping and  intertwining.  And  when  the  very  authorities  of  the 
Greek  Church  have  adopted  or  connived  at  so  much  of  pagan 
belief  and  custom,  how  should  the  common-folk  distinguish 
any  longer  the  twin  elements  in  their  blended  faith  ?  Their 
Christianity  has  become  homogeneous  with  their  paganism,  and 
it  is  the  religious  spirit  inherited  from  their  pagan  ancestors 
by  which  both  alike  are  animated. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SURVIVAL  OF   PAGAN  DEITIES. 

§  1.    The  Range  of  Modern  Polytheism. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  paganism  in  its  bearing  and 
influence  upon  modern  Greek  Christianity.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Church,  in  endeavouring  to  widen  her  influence,  countenanced 
many  practices  and  conciliated  many  prejudices  of  a  people  whose 
temperament  needed  a  multitude  of  gods  and  whose  piety  could 
pay  homage  to  them  all,  a  people  moreover  to  whom  the  criterion 
of  divinity  was  neither  moral  perfection  nor  omnipotence.  From 
the  ethical  standpoint  some  of  the  ancient  gods  were  better,  some 
worse  than  men :  in  point  of  power  they  were  superhuman  but 
not  almighty.  Some  indeed  claimed  that  there  was  no  difference 
in  origin  between  mankind  and  its  deities.  '  One  is  the  race 
of  men '  sang  Pindar  '  with  the  race  of  gods ;  for  one  is  the 
mother  that  gave  to  both  our  breath  of  life  :  yet  sundered  are 
they  by  powers  wholly  diverse,  in  that  mankind  is  as  naught,  but 
heaven  is  builded  of  brass  that  abideth  ever  unshaken'.'  One  in 
origin,  they  are  diverse  in  might.  The  test  of  godhead  is  power 
sufficing  to  defy  death.  Rightly  therefore  did  Homer  make 
'deathless'  and  'everbeing'  his  constant  epithets  for  the  gods. 
Immortality  alone  is  the  quality  which  distinguishes  them  in 
kind  and  not  merely  in  degree  from  men,  and  makes  them 
worthy  of  worship. 

1  Pindar,  Nem.  vi.  1 

Iv  ai/dpuf,   ly  deCiv  yivoi'  iK  luas  di  ■wvioiJ.iV 
/jiaTpbs  (i,ti(pdT6poi '   didpyei  5i  iraaa.  KiKpip-iva 
dOvafj.is  K.T.X. 
The  opening  phrase  is  often,  even  usually,  translated  'one  is  the  race  ot  men, 
another  the  race  of  gods.'     Whether  ly...lv  was  ever  used  in  Greek  for  a\'ho...a\U, 
I  doubt;  but  even  if  it  be  possible,  the  emphasis  Iv...?v..Jk  ij-ms  must  to  my  mmd 
be  an  emphasis  upon  unity,  and  the  first  mention  of  divergence  comes  equally 
strongly  in  Sicipyei  di... 
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A  people  wedded  to  such  conceptions  were  naturally  ready 
enough  to  install  new  immortals  of  whom  they  had  not  known 
before,  but  reluctant  to  depose  in  their  favour  those  whom  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  known  and  served.  Dangers  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  neglect;  blessings  were  to  be  secured  by 
tendance.  Greater  honour  might  be  paid  to  one  god,  less  to 
another;  but  from  no  immortal  should  service  be  wholly  with- 
held :  even  unconscious  oversights  should  be  remedied  by  offerings 
'to  an  unknown  god.'  Such  in  its  essence  was  the  popular 
religion,  inconsistent  it  may  be  and  not  deeply  intellectual,  but 
in  sympathies  very  broad — broad  enough  to  encompass  the 
worship  of  all  immortals,  broad  as  the  earth  and  the  sky  and 
the  sea  wherein  they  dwelt  and  moved. 

So  vital  and  so  deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  the  common-folk 
are  these  religious  tendencies,  that  even  at  the  present  day  when 
the  word  'Christian'  has  become  a  popular  synonym  for  'Greek' 
in  contradistinction  not  only  with  'Mohammedan,'  but  even 
sometimes  with  'Western'  or  'Catholic'  or  with  'Protestant,'  and 
when  horror  would  be  excited  by  any  imputation  of  polytheism, 
there  are  yet  recognised  a  large  number  of  superhuman  and  for 
the  most  part  immortal  beings,  whom  the  Church  has  been  able 
neither  to  eradicate  from  the  popular  mind  nor  yet  to  incorporate 
under  the  form  of  saints  or  devils  in  her  own  theological  system. 
These  beings,  whether  benignant  to  man  or  maleficent,  are  all 
treated  as  divine.  In  ancient  times  the  common  people  had 
probably  little  appreciation  of  the  various  grades  of  divinity; 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  seven  sages,  we  are  told,  who  first 
differentiated  God  and  the  lesser  deities  and  the  heroes';  and  at 
the  present  day  the  common-folk  are  certainly  no  more  subtle  of 
understanding  than  they  were  then.  God  and  the  Saints  and 
these  pagan  powers  are  all  feared  and  worshipped  in  the  several 
ways  traditionally  suited  to  each ;  but  the  fact  of  worship  pro- 
claims them  all  alike  to  be  gods. 

The  origin  of  the  non-Christian  deities,  even  if  we  were 
unable  to  identify  any  of  them  with  the  gods  of  classical  Greece, 
would  be  clearly  enough  proved  by  some  of  the  general  terms 
under  which  all  of  them    are   included.     Those  who  use  these 

'  Stobaeus,    Sentent.   p.    279,  Upwros   QaKijs   Staipet...els  Beiv,   els   Salfiovas,  els 
Tipaas. 
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terms  indeed  no  longer  appreciate  their  significance ;  for  all  sense 
of  antagonism  between  the  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
popular  religion  has,  as  we  have  seen,  long  been  lost.  But  the 
words  themselves  are  a  relic  of  the  early  days  in  which  the 
combat  of  Christianity  with  the  heathen  world  was  still  stern. 
Among  the  most  widespread  of  these  terms  is  the  word  ^toTiKa^ 
(i.e.  i^toTiKo.),  the  'extraneous'  powers,  clearly  an  invention 
of  the  early  Christians.  The  phrase  'those  that  are  without' 
(ot  6^6)  or  oi  e^wdev)  was  used  by  S.  Paul  first  ^  and  after- 
wards generally  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  denote  men 
of  all  other  persuasions.  In  the  fourth  century  Basil  of  Caesarea 
employed  the  adjective  e^tortKo?  also  in  a  corresponding  sense". 
This  word  no  doubt  became  popular,  and  hence  to.  i^aTi/cd,  'the 
extraneous  ones,'  became  a  convenient  term  by  which  to  denote 
comprehensively  all  those  old  divinities  whose  worship  the  Church 
disallowed  but  even  among  her  own  adherents  could  not  wholly 
suppress.  Another  comprehensive  term  equally  significant,  if  not 
so  commonly  used,  is  tu  Traryavd*,  'the  pagan  ones.'  This  is  in 
use  in  the  Ionian  islands  and  some  parts  of  the  mainland,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  it  nor  found  it  understood  in  the  Peloponnese 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea'.  In  Cephalonia  it  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  applied  to  a  species  of  supernatural  beings 
usually  called  callicdntzari  {KaWiKavr^apot.)  of  whom  more  anon  : 
the  reason  of  this  restriction  may  be  either  the  fact  that  these 
monsters — to  judge  from  the  folk-stories  of  the  island — so  far 
outnumber  there  all  other  kinds  of  '  pagan  '  beings  that  this  one 
species  has  almost  appropriated  to  itself  the  generic  name,  or  that 
in  old  time,  when  the  word  ira'yavd,  'pagan,'  was  still  understood 
in  the  sense  which  we  attribute  to  it,  these  monsters  were  deemed 
specially  'pagan'  because,  as  we  shall  see  later,  they  delight  in 
disturbing  a  season  of  Christian  gladness.  But  elsewhere  the 
term,  still  employed  in  what  must  have  been  its  original  meaning, 
comprises  all  kinds  of  non-Christian  deities  ;  and  in  earlier  times 

1  For  dialectic  variations  of  the  form,  see  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugr. 
p.  91.  ■ 

2  I.  Cor.  V.  12,  I.  Tim.  iii.  7,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Basil  III.  944  a  (Migne,  Patrol.  Graec.  vol.  xxix.). 

*  Pouqueville,  Voyage  de  la  Orece,  i.  p.  319,  writes  'Pagania.' 

"  In  Andros  the  word  is  used  (in  the  singular  Trayavd)  to  denote  an  unbaptised 

child.     Cf.  'AvT.  MriKiapaKrjs,  'TiroiMrfi/iaTu  ■wcpi.-ypa(j>i.Ka.  tu>v  KvkXo.Sui'  pTi<ruiv,—"Av5pos, 

K^us,  p.  45. 
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'  the  pagan  ones '  was  probably  as  frequent  an  expression  as  its 
synonym  'the  extraneous  ones.'  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  rare  appellation  recorded  by  Schmidt',  raivia:  for  if  the 
derivation  from  r^iva,  'fraud,'  'deceit,'  be  right,  it  will  mean 
'the  false  gods.' 

Besides  these  three  names,  which  indicate  the  pre-Christian 
origin  of  these  deities,  there  are  several  others — some  in  universal 
usage,  others  local  and  dialectic, — which  represent  them  in  various 
aspects.  As  a  class  of  '  divinities '  they  are  called  Saifiovia :  as 
'apparitions,'  whose  precise  nature  often  cannot  be  further  deter- 
mined, (pdcr/jiara  or  ^avraa-fiara  and,  in  Crete,  acjiavTa'^rd^ :  as 
swift  and  'sudden'  in  their  coming  and  going,  ^a^viKo,^:  as 
ghostly  and  passing  like  a  vision,  elScoXtKo. :  as  denizens,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  air,  depixd :  and  from  their  similarity  to  angels, 
dyyeXiKa. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  terms, 
SaifjLovia  and  dryyeXiKa,  should  be  practically  interchangeable;  for 
the  Church  at  any  rate  did  her  best  in  early  days  to  make  the 
former  understood  in  the  sense  of  'demons'  or  'devils'  rather 
than  '  deities.'  But  the  attempted  change;,  of  meaning  seems  to 
have  failed  to  make  much  impression  on  a  people  who  did  not 
view  goodness  as  an  essential  of  godhead;  and  in  later  times  the 
Church  herself,  or  many  of  her  less  educated  clergy  at  any  rate, 
surrendered  to  the  popular  ideas.  Father  Richard  ^  a  Jesuit 
resident  during  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  island  of  Santorini, 
mentions  the  case  of  an  old  Greek  priest  who  had  long  made 
a  speciality  of  exorcism  and  was  prepared  to  expel  angels  and 
demons  alike  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  afflicted  by  them. 
The  priest  when  questioned  by  the  Jesuit  as  to  what  distinction 
he  drew  between  demons  and  angels,  replied  that  the  demons 
came  from  hell,  while  the  angels  were  depiKov  ti,  a  species 
of  aerial  being;  but  while  he  maintained  a  theoretical  difference 
between  them,  his  practice  betrayed  a  belief  that  both  were 
equally   harmful.     Exorcism    had    to   be   employed    in    cases    of 

1  op.  cit.  p.  92,  referring  to  Du  Cange,  Tf;.'o=fraus,  p.  1571. 

'  AeXHov  Trjs  'Iitt.  Kal  'Edy.  'Eraipias,  II.  p.  122. 

^  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  97. 
^     "  Relation  de  ce   qui   s'est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  a   Sant-Erini,   isle  de 
lArchipel,  depuit   Vetablissement  des  Peres  de   la  Compaqnie  de  Jesus   en  icelle 
(Pans,  1657),  p.  192  ff. 
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'angelic'  as  well  as  of  'demoniacal'  possession;  and  Father 
Richard  details  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  upon  a  woman 
suspected  of  the  former  in  order  to  make  the  pernicious  angelic 
spirit  within  her  confess  its  name.  The  characters  of  Sai/iovia 
and  dyyeXtKo.  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  the  subtle  theological 
distinctions  which  might  be  drawn  between  them  are  naturally 
lost  on  a  people  who  see  them  treated  even  by  the  priests  as 
equally  baneful. 

A  few  other  local  or  dialectic  names  remain  to  be  noticed. 
Two  of  them,  aToixeid  and  reXcavia,  denote  properly  two  several 
species  of  supernatural  beings — the  former  being  the  genii  of  fixed 
places^  and  the  latter  aerial  beings  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
passage  of  men  from  this  world  to  the  next'' — and  are  only  loosely 
and  locally  employed  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  The  name 
a/iepSdicta,  recorded  from  PhiliatrA  in  Messenia,  is  apparently  a 
diminutive  form  from  a  root  meaning  'terrible^'  A  Cretan  word 
KavTavLKo.  is  of  less  certain  etymology,  but  if,  as  has  been  sur- 
mised, it  has  any  relation  w^ith  the  verb  Kavravevw,  '  to  go  down 
to  the  underworld,'  and  hence  'to  fall  into  a  trance,'  ('entranced' 
spirits  being  thought  temporarily  to  have  departed  thither,) 
it  may  denote  either  denizens  of  the  lower  world  or  beings 
who  frighten  men  into  a  senseless  and  trance-like  state^.  Next 
come  the  two  words  ^ov/iTripa  and  ^ccvTo^oXa,  of  which  I  believe 
the  interpretation  is  one  and  the  same.  Bernhard  Schmidt', 
whose  work  I  have  constantly  consulted  in  this  and  later 
chapters,  would  derive  the  former  from  a  middle-Greek  word 
f6/[4/8/3o?'',  equivalent  to  the  ancient  rpayekacfio^,  a  fantastic 
animal  of  Aristophanic  fame ;  but  it  was  explained  to  me  in  Scyros 
to  be  a  jocose  euphemism  as  applied  to  supernatural  beings  and 
to  denote  properly  parasitic  insects.  The  implied  combination  of 
superstitious  awe  in  avoiding  the  name  of  supernatural  things 
with  a  certain  broad  humour  in  substituting  what  is,  to  the 
peasant,  one  of  the  lesser  annoyances  of  life  is  certainly  character- 
istic of  the  Greek  folk ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  explanation  given 

1  See  below,  pp.  255  £f.  ^  See  below,  pp.  284-7. 

^  Cf.  Hesych.  aiJ-epioKios,  a-iJ.epdv6s  =  <l>o^ep6s,  Karair'K-qKTLKbs,  iroXe/ti/c6s ;  and 
(T/j.4pSos  =  \TJ/Maf  pLiifiri,  S6vafjLi.s,   opfjLT}fj.a. 

*  Bybilakls,  Neugriechisches  Leben,  p.  16,  and  in  the  periodical  iCKlaToip,  iv. 
p.  517. 

^  oj).  cit.  p.  92.  "  Steph.  Thesaur.  s.v. 
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to  me  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  island  of  Cythnos 
the  other  word,  ^wPTo^oXa,  is  recorded  to  bear  also  the  meaning 
of 'insects  ^'  The  joke,  if  such  it  be,  must  date  from  a  long  time 
back  and  in  its  prime  must  have  enjoyed  a  widespread  popularity; 
for  at  Ardchova  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  a  place  far  distant 
from  Scyros,  the  word  ^ovfiiripa  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
supernatural  beings  by  persons  who  apparently  are  quite  ignorant 
of  its  original  meaning  I  To  these  difficult  terms  must  be  added 
a  few  euphemisms  of  a  simple  nature — ra  iri^rfKa  (i.e.  eTri^rjXa) 
'  the  enviable  ones '  in  one  village  of  Tenos*,  and  in  many  places 
such  general  terms  as  ol  koKoL  'the  noble,' — oi  dSepcjjol  fia<;  'our 
brothers,' — oi  /caXopl^iKot  '  the  fortunate  ones,' — ol  -x^apov/xevoi, 
'  the  joyful  ones.'  These  evasions  of  a  more  direct  nomen- 
clature are  very  frequent,  and,  since  the  choice  of  epithet  is 
practically  at  the  discretion  of  the  speaker,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  compile  a  complete  list  of  them. 

How  far  each  of  these  names  may  be  applied  in  general  to  all 
the  classes  of  pagan  gods  and  demons  and  monsters  whom  I  am 
about  to  describe  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  determine.  On 
the  one  hand  many  of  the  names,  as  we  have  seen,  are  purely 
local,  confined  to  a  few  villages  or  districts  or  islands  and 
unknown  and  unintelligible  elsewhere:  and  on  the  other  hand 
some  of  these  supernatural  beings  themselves  are  equally  local, 
and  my  information  concerning  them  has  been  gathered  from 
widely  separated  regions  of  the  Greek  world.  Hence  it  follows 
that  while  the  several  terms  which  I  have  explained  are  compre- 
hensive in  local  usage  and  include  all  the  supernatural  beings 
locally  recognised,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  users  of 
them  would  think  fit  to  extend  them  to  the  deities  of  other 
districts.  Probably  they  would  do  so ;  but  only  for  the  most 
widely  current  terms,  Sai,/j,6via  and  i^coTLKa,  can  I  claim  with 
assurance  anything  like  universal  application. 

The  surviving  pagan  deities  fall  naturally  into  two  classes. 
There  are  the  solitary  and  individual  figures  such  as  Demeter, 
and  there  is  the  gregarious  and  generic  class  to  which  belong  for 
example  the  Nymphs.     An  exceptional  case  may  occur  in  which 


1  'E0t;/x.  Tuf  iiXoiiaewv,  anno  1861,  p.  1851,  quoted  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit. 

2  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  92.  3  jjj-(j_ 
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some  originally  single  personality  has  been  multiplied  into  a 
whole  class.  The  Lesbian  maiden  Gello,  who,  according  to  a 
superstition  known  to  Sappho  ^  in  revenge  for  her  untimely 
death  haunted  her  old  abodes  preying  upon  the  babes  of  women 
whose  motherhood  she  envied,  is  no  longer  one  but  many;  the 
place  of  a  maiden,  whom  death  carried  off  ere  she  had  known  the 
love  of  husband  and  children,  has  been  taken  by  withered  witch- 
like beings  who  none  the  less  bear  her  name  and  resemble  her  in 
that  they  light,  like  Harpies,  upon  young  children  and  suck  out  their 
humours^.  But  in  the  main  the  division  holds ;  there  are  single 
gods  and  there  are  groups  of  gods.  Of  the  former,  in  several 
cases,  there  is  very  little  to  record.  Such  memory  of  them  as  still 
lingers  among  the  people  is  confined  perhaps  to  a  single  folk-story 
out  of  the  many  that  have  been  preserved.  In  such  cases  I  do  not 
feel  entire  confidence  that  the  reference  is  a  piece  of  genuine 
tradition ;  in  spite  of  the  popular  form  in  which  the  stories  are 
cast,  it  is  always  possible  that,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education, 
some  scholastic  smatterings  of  ancient  mythology  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  story-teller.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of  tales 
to  be  heard  about  Alexander  the  Great  which  are  drawn  from 
literary  sources;  and  it  is  possible  that  two  stories  published 
by  Schmidt  which  contain  apparent  reminiscences  of  Poseidon 
and  of  Pan  are  vitiated,  from  the  point  of  view  of  folklore,  in  the 
same  way.  Fortunately  the  cases  in  which  this  reserve  must  be 
felt  are  few  and  in  the  nature  of  things  unimportant :  for,  though 
proof  of  genuine  tradition  would  be  interesting,  yet  a  single 
modern  allusion  is  not  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  ancient 
conception  of  a  deity  or  his  cult.  Where  on  the  other  hand 
modern  folklore  is  more  abundant— and  in  the  case  of  the  groups 
of  lesser  deities  above  all  there-  is  ample  store  of  information— it 
is  possible  that  study  of  the  popular  conceptions  of  to-day  may 
illumine  our  understanding  of  ancient  religion. 

1  Zenob.  Cent.  iii.  3.     Cf.  Hesyoh.  and  Suidas,  s.7.  TeXXii.  ,,.  ,     o 

2  Cf.  Leo  Allatius,  de  quor.  Graec.  opin.  cap.  in.  ad  Jin.,  quoting  Mich.  Tsellus, 
iraffax  t^v  h  tois  Pp4<pc<riv  iiroppoipav  iSawep  vyp6Tr)Ta. 
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§  2.    Zeus. 
'Ek  Aioc  ApxaiMecSA. 

To  Zeus,  the  ancient  father  of  gods  and  men,  belongs  pre- 
cedence ;  but  there  is  in  truth  little  room  for  him  in  the  modem 
scheme  of  popular  religion.  His  functions  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Christian  God,  and  his  personality  merged  in  that  of  the 
Father  whom  the  Church  acknowledges.  But  though  he  is  no 
longer  a  deity,  the  ancient  conception  of  him  has  imposed  narrow 
limitations  upon  the  character  of  his  successor.  We  have  noted 
already  that  the  God  now  recognised  exercises  the  same  general 
control,  as  did  formerly  Zeus,  over  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life,  but  has,  again  resembling  Zeus,  for  his  special 
province  only  the  regulation  of  the  more  monotonous  phases  of 
nature  and  the  weather.  The  more  unusual  phenomena,  and 
among  them  sometimes  even  the  thunder,  to  which  S.  Elias  has  pre- 
tensions, are  delegated  to  saints  or  to  non-Christian  deities ;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  thunder  remains  the  possession  of  God,  as  it 
was  always  that  of  Zeus ;  and  its  more  important  concomitant, 
the  lightning,  is  never,  I  think,  attributed  to  S.  Elias,  but  is 
wielded  by  God  alone. 

The  very  name  of  this  weapon  which  the  Christian  God  has 
inherited  is  suggestive  of  the  Olympian  regime.  Much  has  been 
heard  lately  of  the  double-headed  axe  as  a  religious  symbol  which 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  associated,  especially  in  Crete,  with 
the  worship  of  Zeus.  The  modern  Greek  word  for  what  we  call 
the  thunderbolt  is  da-TpoTreXeKi  (a  syncopated  form  of  da-Tpairowe- 
XeKi  by  loss  of  one  of  two  concurrent  syllables  beginning  with 
the  same  consonant),  and  means  literally  a  'lightning-axe.'  The 
weapon  therefore  which  the  supreme  God  wields  is  conceived  as 
an  axe-shaped  missile;  and,  though  in  the  ancient  literature 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  may  nowhere  find  the  word 
TreXe/cu?  used  of  the  thunderbolt,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
modern  word  should  not  be  the  expression  of  a  conception  in- 
herited from  antiquity  and  so  furnish  a  clue  to  what  in  itself 
seems  a  simple  and  suitable  explanation  of  the  much-canvassed 
symbol. 

Again  the  divine  associations  of  the  thunderbolt  now  as  in  the 
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reign  of  Zeus  are  attested  by  the  awe  in  which  men  and  cattle, 
trees  and  houses,  which  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  are 
universally  held — awe  of  that  primitive  kind  which  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  sacred  and  the  accursed.  It  is  sufficient 
that  particular  persons  or  objects  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  divine  power ;  that  contact  sets  them  apart ;  they  must  not  do 
common  work  or  be  put  to  common  uses.  In  old  days  any  place 
which  had  been  struck  was  distinguished  by  the  erection  of  an  altar 
and  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  left 
unoccupied  and,  save  for  sacrificial  purposes,  untrodden i;  it  was 
both  honoured  and  avoided.  In  the  case  of  persons  however 
the  sense  of  awe  verged  on  esteem.  '  No  one,'  says  Artemidorus, 
'  who  has  been  struck  by  lightning  is  excluded  from  citizenship ; 
indeed  such  an  one  is  honoured  even  as  a  godl'  The  same 
feeling  is  still  exhibited.  The  peasant  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  as  he  passes  any  scorched  and  blackened  tree-trunk ;  but  if 
a  man  has  the  fortune  to  be  struck  and  not  killed,  he  may  indulge 
a  taste  for  idleness  for  the  rest  of  his  life — his  neighbours  will 
support  him — and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  reputation  of  being 
something  more  than  human. 

But  in  spite  of  the  reverent  awe  which  the  victim  of  the 
lightning  excites,  the  thunderbolt  is  often  viewed  now,  as  in  old 
time,  as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  The  people  of 
Ardchova,  when  they  see  a  flash,  explain  the  occurrence  in  the 
phrase  Kcnroiov  Sid0o\ov  eKailre,  'He  has  burnt  up  some  devil,' 
and  the  implied  subject  of  the  verb,  as  in  most  phrases  describing 
the  weather,  is  undoubtedly  God^  The  same  idea,  in  yet  more 
frankly  pagan  garb,  is  well  exhibited  in  a  story  from  Zacynthos*, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  old  myth  of  the  war  of  the  Titans 
against  Zeus  with  the  names  of  the  actors  omitted.  The  gist  of 
it  is  as  follows. 

The  giants  once  rebelled  against  God.  First  they  climbed 
a  mountain  and  hurled  rocks  at  him  ;  but  he  grasped  his  thunder- 
bolts {T(TaK(ovei  TO,  d(7Tpoire\eKia  tov)  and  threw  them  at  the 
giants,  and  they  all  fell  down  from  the  mountain  and  many  were 
killed.     Then  one  whose  courage  was  still  unshaken  tied  reeds  to- 

1  Artemidorus,  Oneirocritica,  Bk  ii.  cap.  9,  p.  90.  "  Ibid-  p.  91- 

2  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugr.  p.  33. 
*  Schmidt,  Marchen,  etc.  p.  131. 
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gether  and  tried  to  reach  to  heaven  with  them  (for  what  purpose, 
does  not  appear  in  the  story ;  but  folk-tales  are  often  somewhat 
inconsequent,  and  this  vague  incident  is  probably  an  imperfect 
reminiscence  of  the  legend  of  Prometheus) ;  but  the  lightning  burnt 
him  to  ashes.  Then  his  remaining  companions  made  a  last  assault, 
but  the  lightning  again  slew  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  were 
condemned  to  live  all  their  life  long  shut  in  beneath  a  mountain. 

This  story  is  one  of  those  which  in  themselves  might  be 
suspected  of  scholastic  origin  or  influence;  but  it  so  happens 
that  practically  the  same  story  has  been  recorded  from  Chios 
also,  with  the  slight  addition  that  there  the  leader  of  the  giants' 
assault  has  usurped  the  name  of  Samson.  Such  corroboration 
from  the  other  end  of  the  Greek  world  goes  far  to  establish  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  tradition. 

Thus  though  Zeus  has  been  generally  superseded  by  the 
Christian  God,  his  character  and  mythic  attributes  have  left  a 
strong  and  indelible  mark  upon  the  religion  of  to-day.  The 
present  conception  of  God  is  practically  identical  with  the  ancient 
conception  of  the  deity  who  was  indeed  one  among  many  gods 
and  yet  in  thought  and  often  also  in  speech  the  god  par  excellence. 
Christianity  has  effected  little  here  beyond  the  suppression  of  the 
personal  name  Zeus. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  illustrates  the  fusion  of  paganism  with 
Christianity  rather  than  the  independent  co-existence  of  deities 
of  the  separate  systems.  But  there  are  two  small  facts  in  virtue 
of  which  I  have  given  to  Zeus  a  place  among  the  pagan  deities 
whose  distinct  personality  is  not  yet  wholly  sunk  in  oblivion.  The 
men  of  Ardchova,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  still  swear  by  the 
'  god  of  Crete,'  who  can  be  no  other  than  Zeus ;  and  in  Crete  itself 
there  was  recently,  and  may  still  be,  in  use  the  invocation  rfKovre 
fjiov  7iS)ve  6ei,  'Hearken  to  me,  0  god  Zeus \'  Such  expressions, 
though  their  original  force  is  no  longer  known  by  those  who  use 
them,  are  none  the  less  indications  that  perhaps  not  many 
generations  ago  Zeus  was  still  locally  recognised  and  reverenced 
as  a  deity  distinct  from  the  Christian  God,  to  whom  indeed  every- 
where he  can  only  gradually  have  ceded  his  position  and  his 
attributes. 

1  Soutzos,  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  Grecque,  p.  158.    Cf.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben, 
p.  27. 
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§  3.    Poseidon. 

For  the  survival  of  any  god  of  the  sea  in  the  imagination  of 
the  Greek  people  I  cannot  personally  vouch.  Though  I  have 
been  among  the  seafaring  population  in  many  parts,  I  have  never 
heard  mention  of  other  than  female  deities.  That  which  I  here 
set  down  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Bernhard  Schmidt. 

In  his  collection  of  folk-stories  there  is  one  from  Zacynthos, 
entitled  'Captain  Thirteen,'  which  runs  as  follows^- — A  king  who 
was  the  strongest  man  of  his  time  made  war  on  a  neighbour. 
His  strength  lay  in  three  hairs  on  his  breast.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  crushing  his  foes  when  his  wife  was  bribed  to  cut  off  the  hairs, 
and  he  with  thirteen  companions  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the 
hairs  began  to  grow  again,  and  so  his  enemies  threw  him  and  his 
companions  into  a  pit.  The  others  were  killed  by  the  fall,  but  he 
being  thrown  in  last,  fell  upon  them  and  was  unhurt.  Over  the 
pit  his  enemies  then  raised  a  mound.  He  found  however  in  the 
pit  a  dead  bird,  and  having  fastened  its  wings  to  his  hands  flew 
up  and  carried  away  mound  and  all  with  him.  Then  he  soared 
high  in  the  air  until  a  storm  of  rain  washed  away  the  clay  that 
held  the  feathers  to  his  hands,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  'Then 
from  out  the  sea  came  the  god  thereof  (6  Balfiova'i  Trj<;  ddXaaaa'i) 
and  struck  him  with  a  three-pronged  fork  (/ita  -rreupovva  fie  rpia 
8t%a\ta)'  and  changed  him  into  a  dolphin  until  such  time  as  he 
should  find  a  maiden  ready  to  be  his  wife.  The  dolphin  after 
some  time  saved  a  ship-wrecked  king  and  his  daughter,  and  the 
princess  by  way  of  reward  took  him  for  her  husband  and  the  spell 
was  broken. 

Other  characteristics  of  this  trident-bearing  sea-god  are, 
according  to  the  same  authority'',  that  he  is  in  form  half  human 
and  half  fish;  that  his  wealth,  consisting  of  all  treasures  lost  in 
the  sea,  is  so  gi-eat  that  he  sleeps  on  a  couch  of  gold ;  and  that  he 
rides  upon  dolphins.  Thus  Poseidon,  it  appears,  (or  it  may  be 
Nereus,)  has  survived  locally  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Greek 
people  as  a  deity  unconnected  with  Christianity.  Far  more 
generally  however  his  functions  have  been  transferred  to  S.  Nicolas, 

'  Schmidt,  Mdrchen,  etc.  no.  xi. 

2  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  p.  lib. 
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whose  aid  is  invariably  invoked  by  seamen  in  time  of  peril,  and 
who  has  acquired  the  byname  of  'sailor'  (vavTTj^y. 

The  allusion  to  the  sea-god  and  his  trident  in  the  story  which 
I  have  repeated  must,  I  think,  be  accepted  with  some  reserve 
as  being  possiblj'  a  scholastic  interpolation.  I  cannot  find  con- 
firmation of  it  in  any  other  folk-story,  and  moreover  the  latter 
part  of  the  tale  is  familiar  to  me  in  another  form.  The  hero 
is  usually  a  young  prince  who  goes  out  to  seek  adventures  in  the 
world,  not  a  king  who  has  already  a  wife  at  home ;  and  his  trans- 
formation into  a  dolphin  is  effected  by  some  malicious  witch  into 
whose  toils  he  falls.  But  while  for  these  reasons  I  do  not  put  the 
story  forward  as  certain  evidence  of  the  survival  of  Poseidon 
in  the  popular  memory,  I  have  recounted  it  at  some  length 
because  it  is  an  excellent  type  of  current  folk-tales,  and  from 
a  study  of  it,  if  we  may  now  leave  Poseidon  and  make  a  brief 
digression,  we  may  appreciate  the  relation  existing  between  such 
stories  and  the  myths  of  antiquity. 

The  king  who  was  the  strongest  man  of  his  time  has  a  classical 
prototype  in  the  Messenian  leader  Aristomenes.  He  too  was 
thrown  with  his  comrades  into  a  pit  by  his  enemies,  the  Spartans, 
and  alone  escaped  death  from  the  fall,  being  borne  up  on  the 
wings  of  eagles.  Again,  the  idea  of  a  man's  strength  residing  in 
a  certain  hair  or  hairs  is  well  known  in  ancient  mythology ;  and 
although  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  is  common  to 
many  peoples  of  the  world,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  modem 
Greek  has  not  borrowed  it  from  outside,  but  has  inherited  it  from 
those  ancestors  among  whose  myths  was  the  story  of  Scylla  and 
Nisus.  Lastly,  in  the  incident  of  the  hero  fastening  wings  to  his 
arms  with  clay  and  his  subsequent  fall  into  the  sea  there  are  all 
the  essentials  of  the  legend  of  Icarus. 

Here  then  combined  in  one  modern  folk-story  we  find  the 
motifs  of  three  separate  ancient  myths.  And  from  it  and  others 
of  like  nature — for  in  the  collection  from  which  I  have  borrowed 
it  there  are  several  stories  in  which  such  figures  as  Midas,  the 
Sphinx,  and  the  Cyclopes  are  easily  recognised — an  inference 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  real  relation  of  ancient  mythology 
to  modem  folk-stories.  Certain  themes  must  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  these  have  been  worked  up  into  tales  by 

'  UavSJipa.  (periodical)  xvi.  p.  538,  0716  Ni/cciXa  miriri. 
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successive  generations  of  raconteurs  with  ever-varying  settings. 
Fresh  combinations  of  motifs  have  been  and  are  still  being  tried ; 
fresh  embroidery  of  detail  may  be  added  by  each  artist ;  only  the 
theme  in  its  plainest  form,  the  mere  gi-oundwork  of  story,  remains 
immutable.     This  at  the  same  time  explains  the  wide  variations 
of  the  same  myth  even  among  the  ancients  themselves,  and  warns 
us  not  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  modern  folk-story  or  folk-song  by 
the  closeness  of  its  resemblance  to  any  ancient  myth  which  may 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  literature.    It  was  naturally  the  most 
finished  and  artistic  presentment  of  the  story  which  appealed  to 
the  taste  of  educated  men  and  thus  became  the  orthodox  classical 
version  ;  but  there  is  every  likelihood  that  before  the  story  reached 
the  stage  of  acknowledged  perfection  much  that  was  primitive 
had  been  suppressed  as  inartistic,  and  much  that  was  not  tra- 
ditional  had    been   added   by  the  poet's  imagination.     The  un- 
lettered story-teller,  endowed  with  less  fancy  and  ignorant  of  the 
conventions  of  art,  is  a  far  trustier  vehicle  of  pure  tradition ;  for 
though  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  compose  variations  of  the 
original  theme,   he  certainly  has  less  power  and  generally  less 
inclination   to    do    so;    for    it  is   on   exactness   of  memory   and 
even  verbal  fidelity  to  the  traditional  form  of  the  story  that  the 
modern  story-teller  chiefly  prides  himself     Hence   the  modern 
folk-story,  straight  from  the  peasant's  lips  in  a  form  almost  verbally 
identical  with  that  in  which  successive  generations  of  peasants 
before    him  narrated  it,  may   contain  more  genuinely  primitive 
material  than  a  literary  version  of  it  which  dates  from  perhaps 
two  thousand  years  or  more  ago. 


I  4.     Pan. 

A  story,  again  from  the  same  collection',  runs  in  brief  as 
follows :— Once  upon  a  time  a  priest  had  a  good  son  who  tended 
goats.  One  day  'Panes'  gave  him  a  kid  with  a  skin  of  gold. 
He  at  once  offered  it  as  a  burnt-offering  to  God,  and  in  answer 
an  angel  promised  him  whatsoever  he  should  ask.  He  chose  a 
magic  pipe  which  should  make  all  hearers  dance.  So  no  enemy 
could  come  near  to  touch  him.     The  king  however  sent  for  him, 

1  B.  Schmidt,  Mdrchen,  etc.  no.  xx. 
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and  the  goatherd,  after  making  the  envoys  dance  more  than  once, 
voluntarily  let  himself  be  taken.  The  king  then  threw  him  into 
prison,  but  he  had  his  flute  still  with  him,  and  when  he  played 
even  houses  and  rocks  danced,  and  fell  and  crushed  all  save  him 
and  his.  'The  whole  business,'  concludes  the  story,  'was  arranged 
by  Panos  to  cleanse  the  world  somewhat  of  evil  men.' 

Here  the  pastoral  scene  and  the  gift  of  the  magic  pipe  (not  by 
Panos  himself,  it  is  true,  but  indirectly  thanks  to  him)  suggest 
a  genuine  remembrance  of  Pan.  It  was  from  him  that  'bonus 
Daphnis '  learnt  the  art  of  music.  The  form  which  the  name  has 
assumed  is  the  chief  difficulty.  The  modern  nominative,  if 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  words  of  the  same  declension, 
would  naturally  be  Panas  {Ylava^),  and  the  unusual  termination 
arouses  some  suspicion  that  the  narrator  of  the  story  had  heard 
of  Pan  from  some  literary  source  and,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  had  got  the  name  a  little  wrong.  But  if  the  tale  be  a 
piece  of  genuine  tradition,  the  conclusion  of  it  is  remarkable. 
The  moral  purpose  ascribed  to  the  deity  seems  to  indicate  a 
loftier  conception  of  him  than  that  which  is  commonly  found  in 
ancient  art  and  literature.  But  the  popular  tradition  embodied 
in  the  legend  is  not  therefore  necessarily  at  fault ;  indeed  it  may 
be  more  true  to  the  conception  of  Pan  which  prevailed  among  the 
common-folk  in  old  days  than  were  the  portraits  drawn  and  handed 
down  by  the  more  educated  of  their  contemporaries.  The  patron- 
god  of  Arcadian  shepherd-life  would  naturally  have  seemed  a  rude 
being  to  the  cultured  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century,  who  but 
for  his  miraculous  intervention  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  would 
never  have  honoured  him  with  a  temple.  But  among  his  original 
worshippers  it  may  well  be  that,  besides  presiding  over  the 
increase  of  their  flocks,  as  did  Demeter  over  the  increase  of  their 
fields,  he  was  deemed  to  resemble  her  also  in  the  possession 
of  more  exalted  attributes,  so  that  there  was  cause  indeed  for 
lamentation  over  that  strange  message  '  Great  Pan  is  dead^' 

But  perchance  Pan  is  not  dead  yet,  or  if  dead  not  forgotten. 
And  as  this  solitary  modern  story,  if  it  be  genuine,  testifies  to 
a  longlived  remembrance  of  his  better  qualities,  so  in  the  demono- 
logy  of  the  middle  ages  a  sterner  aspect  of  his  ancient  character 
still  secured  to  him  men's  awe.  Theocritus^  gave  voice  to  a 
1  Plutarch,  de  defect,  orac.  17.  ^  Idyll,  i.  15. 
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well-known  superstition  when  he  made  the  goat-herd  say :  '  Nay, 
shepherd,  it  may  not  be ;  in  the  noontide  we  may  not  pipe ; 
'tis  Pan  that  we  fear ' ;  for  in  his  rage  if  roused  from  his  midday 
shimber  he  was  believed  to  strike  the  intruder  with  '  panic ' 
terror:  and  it  was  this  superstition  which  influenced  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagint  when  they  rendered  the  phrase,  which 
in  our  Bible  version  of  the  Psalms'  appears  as  '  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday,'  by  the  words  a-vfi-rrTosfia  koi  Baifioviov 
fiea-Tjfi^pivov.  By  the  latter  half  of  this  phrase  the  memory  of 
Pan  was  undoubtedly  perpetuated  ;  for  in  certain  forms  of  prayer 
quoted  by  Leo  AUatius^  in  the  seventeenth  century,  among  the 
perils  from  which  divine  deliverance  is  sought  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  this  '  midday  demon ' ;  and  a  corresponding  '  daemon 
meridianus ' '  found  a  place  of  equal  dignity  among  the  ghostly 
enemies   of  Roman  Catholics. 

Perhaps   even  yet  in ,  the   pastoral  uplands  of  Greece    some 
traveller  will  hear  news  of  Pan. 


§  5.    Demeter  and  Persephone. 

Of  few  ancient  deities  has  popular  memory  been  more 
tenacious  than  of  Demeter ;  but  in  different  districts  the  remi- 
niscences take  very  different  forms.  There  are  many  traces  of  her 
name  and  cult,  and  of  the  legends  concerning  both  her  and  her 
daughter;  but  in  one  place  they  have  been  Christianised,  in 
another  they  have  remained  pagan. 

In  so  far  as  she  has  affected  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
a  male  deity,  S.  Demetrius,  has  in  general  superseded  her. 
Under  the  title  of  crTepeav6<;,  'belonging  to  the  dry  land,'  be 
has  in  most  districts  taken  over  the  patronage  of  agriculture ; 
while  his  inherited  interest  in  marriage  receives  testimony  from 
the  number  of  weddings  celebrated,  especially  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  on  his  day.  But  at  Eleusis,  the  old  home  of  Demeter's 
most  sacred  rites,  the  people,  it  seems,  would  not  brook  the 
substitution  of  a  male  saint  for  their  goddess,  and  yielded  to 
ecclesiastical  influence  only  so  far  as  to  create  for  themselves  a 

1  Ps.  91.  6.  2  De  quorumdam  Graecorum  opinationiius,  cap.  viii. 

*  Du  Cange,  Lex.  med.  et  infim.  Latin,  s.v. 
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saint  Demetra  (17  a.'^la  AijfirjTpa)  entirely  unknown  elsewhere 
and  never  canonised.  Further,  in  open  defiance  of  an  iconoclastic 
Church,  they  retained  an  old  statue  of  Demeter,  and  merely 
prefixing  the  title  '  saint '  to  the  name  of  their  cherished  goddess, 
continued  to  worship  her  as  before.  The  statue  was  regularly 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  in  the  avowed  hope  of  obtaining 
good  harvests,  and  without  doubt  prayer  was  made  before  it  as 
now  before  the  pictures  of  canonical  saints.  This  state  of  things 
continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Then,  in  1801,  two  Englishmen,  named  Clarke  and  Cripps,  armed 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  with  a  license  to  plunder,  perpetrated 
an  act  unenviably  like  that  of  Verres  at  Enna,  and  in  spite  of  a 
riot  among  the  peasants  of  Eleusis  removed  by  force  the  venerable 
marble ;  and  that  which  was  the  visible  form  of  the  great  goddess 
on  whose  presence  and  goodwill  had  depended  from  immemorial 
ages  the  fertility  of  the  Thriasian  plain  is  now  a  little-regarded 
object  catalogued  as  '  No.  Xiv,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
(much  mutilated)^' 

Saint  Demetra  however,  though  lost  to  sight,  was  yet  dear  to 
the  memory  of  the  village-folk ;  and  in  spite  of  the  devastation  of 
old  beliefs  and  legends  which  the  much-vaunted  progress  and 
education  of  Greece  have  committed  in  the  more  civilised  districts 
without  conferring  any  sensible  compensation,  the  antiquarian 
Lenormant  found  in  1860  an  old  Albanian"  priest  who  when 
once  reassured  that  no  ridicule  was  intended,  recited  to  him  the 
following  remarkable  legend' :  '  S.  Demetra  was  an  old  woman 
of  Athens,  kind  and  good,  who  devoted  all  her  little  means  to 
feeding  the  poor.  She  had  a  daughter  who  was  beautiful  past 
all  imagining ;  since  "  lady  Aphrodite  "  (Kvpa  '(ppoBlrr])  none  had 
been  seen  so  lovely.  A  Turkish  lord  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Souli, 
who  was  a  wicked  man  and  versed  in  magic,  saw  her  one  day 
combing  her  hair,  which  was  of  golden  hue  and  reached  to  the  very 
ground,  and  became  passionately  enamoured  of  her.  He  bided  his 
time,  and  having  found  his  chance  of  speaking  with  her  tried  to 
seduce  her.  But  she  being  as  prudent  as  she  was  beautiful, 
repulsed  all  the  miscreant's  advances.      Thereupon  he  resolved 

1  Clarke,  Catalogue  of  Sculptures  in  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
^  The  population  of  Eleusis,  as  of  many  villages  in  Attica,  is  mainly  Albanian; 
but  they  have  inherited  many  of  the  old  Greek  superstitions  and  customs. 
^  Lenormant,  Monographic  de  la  vote  sacree  Sleusinienne,  p.  399  ft. 
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to  carry  her  off  and  put  her  in  his  harem.  One  Christmas  night, 
while  Demetra  was  at  church,  the  Turk  (o  a<ya<;)  forced  the  door 
of  her  house,  seized  the  girl  who  was  at  home  alone,  carried  her  off 
in  spite  of  her  cries  of  distress,  and  holding  her  in  his  arms  leapt 
upon  his  horse.  The  horse  was  a  wonderful  one ;  it  was  black  in 
colour ;  from  its  nostrils  it  breathed  out  flames,  and  in  one  bound 
could  pass  from  the  East  unto  the  West.  In  an  instant  it  had 
carried  ravisher  and  victim  right  to  the  mountains  of  Epirus. 

When  the  aged  Demetra  came  back  from  church,  she  found 
her  house  broken  into  and  her  daughter  gone ;  great  was  her 
despair.  She  asked  her  neighbours  if  they  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  her  daughter ;  but  they  dared  not  tell  her  aught,  for  they 
feared  the  Turks  and  their  vengeance.  She  turned  her  enquiries 
to  the  tree  that  grew  before  her  house  ;  but  the  tree  could  tell  her 
nothing.  She  asked  the  sun,  but  the  sun  could  give  her  no  help ; 
she  asked  the  moon  and  the  stars,  but  from  them  too  she  learnt 
nothing.  Finally  the  stork  that  nested  on  the  house-top  said  to 
her :  "  Long  time  now  we  have  lived  side  by  side ;  thou  art  as  old 
as  I.  Listen  ;  thou  hast  always  been  good  to  me,  thou  hast  never 
disturbed  my  nest,  and  once  thou  didst  help  me  to  drive  away  the 
bird  of  prey  that  would  have  carried  off  my  nestlings.  In  recom- 
pense I  will  tell  thee  what  I  know  of  the  fate  of  thy  daughter ; 
she  was  carried  off  by  a  Turk  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  who  took 
her  towards  the  West.  Come,  I  will  set  out  with  thee  and  we  will 
search  for  her  together." 

Accompanied  by  the  stork,  Demetra  started ;  the  time  was 
winter ;  it  was  cold,  and  snow  covered  the  mountains.  The  poor 
old  woman  was  frozen  and  could  hardly  walk ;  she  kept  asking  of 
all  those  whom  she  met,  whether  they  had  seen  her  daughter,  but 
they  laughed  at  her  or  did  not  answer ;  doors  were  shut  in  her  face 
and  entrance  denied  her,  for  men  love  not  misery ;  and  she  went 
weeping  and  lamenting.  In  this  manner  however  she  dragged 
her  limbs  as  far  as  Lepsina  (the  modern  form  of  the  name  Eleusis); 
but,  arriving  there,  she  succumbed  to  cold  and  weariness  and  threw 
herself  down  by  the  roadside.  There  she  would  have  died,  but 
that  by  good  luck  there  passed  by  the  wife  of  the  khodja-hachi 
(or  head  man  of  the  village),  who  had  been  to  look  after  her  flocks 
and  was  returning.  Marigo — such  was  her  name — took  pity  on 
the  old  woman,  helped  her  to  rise  and  brought  her  to  her  husband, 

L.  6 
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who  was  named  Nicolas'.  The  khodja-bachi  was  as  kind  as  his 
wife ;  both  welcomed  as  best  they  could  the  poor  sorrow-stricken 
woman,  tended  her  and  sought  to  console  her.  To  reward  them 
S.  Demetra  blessed  their  fields  and  gave  them  fertility. 

Nicolas,  the  khodja-bachi,  had  a  son  handsome,  strong,  brave, 
and  practised,  in  a  word  the  finest  pallikar  of  all  the  country  side. 
Seeing  that  Demetra  was  in  no  condition  to  continue  her  journey, 
he  offered  to  set  to  work  to  recover  her  daughter,  asking  only  her 
hand  in  recompense.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  set  out 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  stork  who  would  not  abandon  the 
undertaking. 

The  young  man  walked  for  many  days  without  finding  any- 
thing. At  last  one  night,  when  he  was  in  a  forest  right  among 
the  mountains,  he  caught  sight  of  a  great  bright  light  at  some 
distance.  Towards  this  he  hastily  bent  his  steps,  but  the  point 
from  which  the  light  came  was  much  further  off  than  he  had 
at  first  imagined;  the  darkness  had  deceived  him.  Eventually 
however  he  arrived  there,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  found 
forty  dragons  lying  on  the  ground  and  watching  an  enormous 
cauldron  that  was  boiling  on  the  fire.  Undismayed  by  the  sight, 
he  lifted  the  cauldron  with  one  hand,  lit  a  torch,  and  replaced  the 
vessel  on  the  fire.  Astounded  by  such  a  display  of  strength,  the 
dragons  crowded  round  him  and  said  to  him,  "  You  who  can  lift 
with  one  hand  a  cauldron  which  we  by  our  united  efforts  can 
scarcely  carry,  you  alone  are  capable  of  carrying  off  a  maiden 
whom  we  have  long  been  trying  to  lay  our  hands  on,  and  whom 
we  cannot  seize  because  of  the  height  of  the  tower  wherein  a 
magician  keeps  her  shut  up."  The  son  of  the  khodja-bachi  of 
Lepslna  perceived  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  these  monsters. 
Accompanied  by  the  forty  dragons,  he  approached  the  tower,  and 
after  having  examined  it,  he  asked  for  some  large  nails,  which  he 
took  and  drove  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ladder,  and 
which  he  kept  pulling  out  again  as  he  ascended  to  prevent  the 
dragons  from  following  him.  Having  arrived  at  the  top  and  with 
some  difficulty  entered  at  a  small  window  there,  he  invited  the 
dragons  to  ascend  as  he  had  done,  one  by  one,  which  they  did, 
thus  giving  him  time  to  kill  each  as  it  arrived  while  the  next  was 

1  "The  diminutive  in  Albanian  of  Nicolas  is  Kolio:  in  the  choice  of  this  name 
is  there  not  a  reminiscence  of  that  of  Celeus?" — so  Lenormant  in  a  note.  The 
suggestion  does  not  appear  to  me  very  probable. 
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climbing  up,  and  to  throw  it  over  the  other  side  of  the  tower, 
where  there  were  a  large  court,  a  splendid  garden,  and  a  fine 
castle.  Thus  rid  of  his  dangerous  guardians,  he  went  down 
into  the  interior  of  the  tower  and  found  there  S.  Demetra's 
daughter,  whose  beauty  at  once  inspired  him  with  the  most 
ardent  love. 

He  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  when  suddenly  the  magician 
appeared,  and  in  a  fury  of  anger  threw  himself  upon  the  young  man, 
who  met  him  bravely.  The  former  was  of  superhuman  strength, 
but  Nicolas'  son  was  not  inferior  to  him.  The  magician  had  the 
power  to  transform  himself  into  any  thing  he  might  choose  ;  he 
changed  successively  into  a  lion,  into  a  serpent,  into  a  bird  of 
prey,  into  fire — hoping  under  some  one  of  these  forms  to  wear 
his  adversary  out ;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  courage  of  the 
young  man.  For  three  days  the  combat  continued.  The  first 
day  the  magician  seemed  beaten,  but  the  next  he  regained 
his  advantage ;  at  the  end  of  the  day's  struggle  he  killed  his 
young  opponent,  and  cut  his  body  into  four  quarters,  which  he 
hung  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower.  Then  elated  by  his  victory, 
he  did  violence  to  Demetra's  daughter,  whose  chastity  he  had 
hitherto  respected.  But  in  the  night  the  stork  flew  away  to  a  great 
distance  to  fetch  a  magic  herb  which  it  knew,  brought  it  back 
in  its  beak,  and  rubbed  with  it  the  young  man's  lips.  At  once 
the  pieces  of  his  body  came  together  again  and  he  revived.  Great 
was  his  despair  when  he  learnt  what  had  taken  place  after  his 
defeat ;  but  he  only  threw  himself  upon  the  magician  with  the 
greater  fury  the  third  day,  to  punish  him  for  his  crime. 

Once  again  the  young  man,  it  seemed,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  vanquished,  when  suddenly  he  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  invoking  the  Panagia,  vowing  that  if  victorious  he  would 
become  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  Phaneromenel  The  divine 
protection  which  he  had  invoked  gave  him  strength  and  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  his  adversary:  the  stork,  who  had  aided 
him  so  much,  at  once  attacked  the  fallen  magician  and  picked  out 
his  eyes ;  then  with  its  beak  pulled  out  a  white  hair  noticeable 
among  the  black  curls  that  covered  his  head.  On  this  hair 
depended  the  life  of  the  Turkish  magician,  who  immediately 
expired. 

1  Opposite  Eleusis  in  Salamie. 
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His  conqueror,  taking  with  him  the  girl,  brought  her  back  to 
Lepsina,  just  at  the  season  when  spring  was  coming  and  the 
flowers  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  fields.  Then  he  went,  as 
he  had  vowed,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  monastery.  S.  Demetra, 
having  received  back  her  daughter,  went  away  with  her.  What 
became  of  them  afterwards,  no  one  knows  ;  but  since  that  time  the 
fields  of  Lepsina,  thanks  to  the  blessing  of  the  Saint,  have  not 
ceased  to  be  fertile.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  numerous  details 
of  this  legend  which  accord  explicitly  with  the  account  of  the 
rape  of  Persephone  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  The  interspersion  of 
Christian  ideas  and  reminiscences  of  Turkish  domination  and 
stories  of  fabulous  monsters  may  strike  oddly  on  the  ear  un- 
acquainted with  the  vagaries  of  Greek  folk-stories.  Yet  the 
most  sceptical  could  not  doubt  that  the  tradition  which  forms 
the  groundwork' of  the  legend  is  none  other  than  the  old  myth, 
or  that  the  four  chief  actors  in  the  drama  are  none  other  than 
Demeter  and  Core,  Pluto  and  Triptolemus.  Pluto,  masked  as 
a  Turkish  agha,  is  perhaps  the  least  readily  recognisable ;  yet 
in  one  way  as  a  relic  of  ancient  tradition  the  part  he  plays  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  legend.  It  is  to  Souli  in  Epirus 
that  he  carries  off  the  maiden.  Now  this  is  the  district  of  the 
ancient  Cocytus  and  Acheron ;  here  was  one  of  the  descents  to 
the  lower  world ;  here  Aidoneus  held  sway ;  and  here,  in  one 
version  of  the  myth',  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Persephone 
by  that  god.  Hence  the  claims  of  two  separate  localities  to  the 
same  mythological  distinction  seem  by  some  means  to  have  become 
incorporated  in  the  single  modern  legend. 

In  the  same  part  of  Epirus,  according  to  Lenormant,  a  similar 
story  to  that  which  he  heard  at  Eleusis  concerning  S.  Demetra's 
daughter,  is  told,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  S.  Demetrius:  but  since 
either  a  sense  of  propriety  or  a  want  of  knowledge  prevented  him 
from  publishing  the  details  of  it,  the  mere  statement  that  it 
existed  is  of  no  great  value.  But  the  legend  which  he  narrates 
in  full  may  I  think  be  accepted  as  genuine  without  corroboration 
on  the  grounds  of  its  own  structure.  Lenormant  has  indeed  been 
accused  of  mala  fides  in  his  own  department  of  archaeology  and 
of  tampering  with  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  he  published; 
>  Euseb.  Clwon.  p.  27.     Plut.  Vita  Thes.  xxxi.  ad  Jin. 
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but  even  if  this  charge  could  be  substantiated,  I  should  doubt 
whether  he  had  either  the  inclination  to  invent  a  legend  which 
he  only  mentions  in  a  cumbrous  foot-note,  or  the  ability  to  fuse 
ancient  and  modern  ideas  into  so  good  an  imitation  of  the  genuine 
folk-story.  In  my  judgement  the  construction  of  the  legend  is 
practically  proof  of  its  genuinely  popular  origin. 

Thus  Eleusis  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  many  places  where 
S.  Demetrius  has  succeeded  to  the  chief  functions  of  Demeter 
have  hardly  yet  lost  touch  with  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
goddess,  Christianised  in  form  though  it  may  be.  But  Arcadia  too, 
where  alone  of  all  the  Peloponnese  the  indigenous  population  were 
secure  from  the  Achaean  and  Dorian  immigrations  and  maintained 
in  seclusion  the  holiest  of  Pelasgian  cults,  preserves  to  the  present 
day  in  story  and  in  custom  some  vestiges  of  the  old  religion ;  and 
here  they  are  less  tinged  with  Christian  colour. 

Near  the  city  of  Pheneos,  which  according  to  Pausanias^  was 
the  scene  of  mysteries  similar  to  those  enacted  at  Eleusis,  there  are 
some  underground  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Pheneos 
are  carried  off,  soon  to  reappear  as  the  river  Ladon.  These  channels 
were  believed  by  Pausanias  himself  to  be  artificial— the  work  of 
Heracles,  it  was  said,  who  also  constructed  a  canal  close  by,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible :  but  according  to  another  authority^ 
they  were  the  passage  by  which  Pluto  carried  off  Persephone 
to  the  infernal  regions.  Some  memory  of  the  latter  beHef  seems 
still  to  linger  among  the  people  of  Phonic  (the  modern  form 
of  Pheneos),  who  call  these  subterranean  vents  77  rpouTrat?  tov 
Sia^okov, '  the  holes  of  the  devil,'  and  who  further  believe  that  it  is 
through  them  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pass  to  the  lower  world. 
My  guide  informed  me  also  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake — the  level  varies  to  an  extraordinary  degree— furnishes 
an  augury  as  to  what  rate  of  mortality  may  be  expected  in  the 
village.  If  the  water  is  high,  the  lower  world  is  for  the  time 
being  congested  and  requires  no  more  inhabitants ;  if  it  sinks,  the 
lower  world  is  empty,  and  thirsts  for  fresh  victims.  The  connexion 
of  such  beliefs  with  the  cult  of  Persephone,  though  vague,  is 
probably  real ;  but  how  general  they  may  be  among  the  present 
villagers   I  cannot  say;    DodwelP  apparently   heard  nothing   of 

1  Paus.  VIII.  15.  ^  Conon,  Narrat.  15 

^  Tour  through  Greece,  ii.  p.  440. 
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them  except  the  name  of  'the  devil's  holes;  and  the  explanation 
of  this  name  which  was  given  to  him  took  the  form  of  a  story 
about  a  conflict  between  the  devil  and  a  king  of  Phonid,  in  which 
the  former  hurled  explosive  balls  of  grease  at  his  adversary,  one 
of  which  set  him  on  fire  and  drove  his  body  right  through  the 
base  of  the  mountain  which  rises  from  the  lake's  edge,  leaving 
thereafter  an  escape  for  the  waters.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  common  between  this  story,  which  Leake  also  heard  in  a 
slightly  different  version ^  and  the  beliefs  communicated  to  me; 
and  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  comparatively  modern  aetiological  fable 
designed  perhaps  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  children  concerning 
the  name.  The  belief  that  the  subterranean  channel  is  a  descent 
to  the  lower  world  is  more  clearly  a  vestige  of  the  old  local  cult 
of  Kore. 

Again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phigalia  there  is  current 
among  the  peasantry  a  curious  story  which  I  tried  in  vain  to 
hear  recited  in  full,  but  only  obtained  in  outline  at  second- 
hand. I  cannot  consequently  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  but  such  as 
it  is  I  give  it.  There  once  were  a  brother  and  sister,  of  whom  the 
former  was  very  wicked  and  a  magician,  while  the  latter  was  very 
virtuous  and  beautiful.  Her  beauty  was  indeed  so  wonderful, 
that  her  brother  became  enamoured  of  her.  In  her  distress  she 
fled  to  a  cave  near  Phigalia,  hoping  to  elude  his  pursuit;  but  the 
magician  straightway  discovered  her.  Then  being  at  her  wits' 
end  how  to  save  herself  from  the  unholy  passion  which  her  beauty 
inspired,  she  prayed  to  be  turned  into  some  beast.  Her  prayer 
was  straightway  granted,  but  the  wicked  magician  had  power  to 
change  himself  likewise.  So  when  they  had  both  been  changed 
into  several  shapes  he  at  length  overcame  her.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  infamous  deed  done,  than  the  Panagia  caused  au  earth- 
quake, and  the  roof  of  the  cave  fell  and  destroyed  both  brother 
and  sister  together. 

A  story  of  incest  necessarily  ends  at  the  present  day  among 
the  highly  moral  countryfolk  of  Greece  with  punishment  inflicted 
by  some  Christian  deity :  but  for  the  rest  the  story  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  Pausanias  heard  concerning  Poseidon  and 
his  sister  Demeter  in   the   same  district'.     In  the  old  version, 

'  Travels  in  the  Morea,  iii.  p.  148. 
2  Paus.  VIII.  42.  1—4,  and  25.  5. 
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which  Pausanias  gives  very  briefly,  there  is  only  one  transforma- 
tion mentioned,  that  of  Demeter  into  a  mare  and  of  Poseidon  into 
a  horse ;  but  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  the  statue  of  horse- 
headed  Demeter  which  commemorated  this  incident  is  said  to 
have  had  'figures  of  snakes  and  other  wild  animals'  fixed  on  its 
head ;  and  possibly,  if  Pausanias  had  given  a  fuller  version  of  the 
myth,  we  should  find  that  these  figures  related  to  other  trans- 
formations which  Demeter  had  tried  in  vain  before  in  equine  form 
she  was  finally  forced  to  yield.  The  mention  of  the  cave  in  the 
modern  story  is  also  significant ;  for  though  the  cave  in  the 
ancient  version  is  not  the  scene  of  the  rape,  it  was  there  that 
Demeter  hid  herself  in  her  anger  afterwards  and  there  too  that 
the  statue  of  horse-headed  Demeter  was  set  up.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  horse  is  one  of  the  forms  assumed 
in  the  modern  story;  perhaps  some  other  traveller  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  the  tale  in  full. 

In  northern  Arcadia  I  also  learnt  that  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  in 
respect  of  which  the  ordinary  Graeculus  fully  deserves  the  epithet 
esuriens,  is  taboo;  and  the  result  of  eating  it  is  believed  to  be 
leprosy.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  superstition  has  resulted 
from  contact  with  Mohammedans;  but  such  an  explanation 
would  not  account  for  the  confinement  of  it  to  one  locality — and 
that  a  mountainous  and  unprofitable  district  where  intercourse 
with  the  Turks  must  have  been  small;  and  further  the  Greek 
would  surely  have  found  a  malicious  pleasure,  the  most  piquant 
of  sauces,  in  eating  that  which  ofi'ended  the  two  peoples  whom 
he  most  abhors,  Turks  and  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  suppose  this  fear  of  swine's  flesh  to  be  a  piece  of  native 
tradition,  its  origin  may  well  be  sought  in  the  ritual  observances 
of  the  old  cult  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter,  to  whom  the  pig  was 
sacred  and  in  whose  honour  it  was  sacrificed  once  only  in  each 
year,  at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria^.  There  are  many 
instances  among  different  peoples  of  the  belief  that  skin  diseases, 
especially  leprosy,  are  the  punishment  visited  upon  those  who 
eat  of  the  sacred  or  unclean  animal ;  for  the  distinction  between 
sacred  and  unclean  is  not  made  until  a  primitive  sense  of  awe  is 
inclined  by  conscious  reasoning  in  the  direction  either  of  reverence 

1  Sohol,  in  Ar.  Ran.  441.    Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  x.  16. 
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or  of  abhorrence'.  Thus  in  Egypt,  the  land  from  which  the 
Pelasgians,  if  Herodotus^  might  be  believed,  derived  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  it  was  held  that  the  drinker  of  pig's  milk  incurred 
leprosy' ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  same  punish- 
ment threatened  those  Egyptians  who  tasted  of  pig's  flesh  save 
at  their  one  annual  festival  when  this  was  enjoined''.  Now  the 
Thesmophoria  resembled  this  Egyptian  festival  in  that  it  was  an 
annual  occasion  for  sacrificing  pigs  and  for  partaking  therefore 
of  their  flesh ;  if  then  the  worshippers  of  Demeter,  like  the 
Egyptians,  were  forbidden  to  use  the  pig  for  food  at  other 
times,  and  if  the  penalty  for  disobedience  in  Greece  too  was 
believed  to  be  leprosy,  the  present  case  of  taboo  in  Arcadia — the 
only  one  known  to  me  in  modern  Greece — may  be  a  survival  from 
the  ancient  cult. 

But  apart  from  these  traces  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Kore  in  Christian  worship,  in  folk-story,  and  in  custom,  traces 
which  constitute  in  themselves  cogent  proof  of  the  firm  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  which  the  goddesses  twain  must  long  have  kept, 
there  exists  in  the  belief  of  the  Greek  peasantry  a  personal  Power, 
a  living  non-Christian  deity,  who  still  inspires  awe  in  many  simple 
hearts  and  who  may  reasonably  be  identified  with  one  or  rather 
perhaps  with  both  of  them. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
were  in  origin  and  symbolism  one.  The  idea  of  life's  ebb  and  flow, 
of  nature's  sleeping  and  waking,  is  expressed  in  them  severally  as 
well  as  conjointly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  analyse  the  complete 
myth  and,  even  if  a  purely  physical  interpretation  were  sought, 
to  express  in  physiological  terms  the  two  persons  and  the  parts 
which  they  play  :  for  certain  ideas  find  duplicate  expression. 
Either  Demeter's  retirement  to  some  dark  cave  or  the  descent 
of  Persephone  to  the  underworld  might  have  represented  alone 
and  unaided  the  temporary  abeyance  of  earth's  productive  powers. 
Yet  it  was  with  good  reason  that  the  myth  expanded  as  it  were 
spontaneously  until  the  spirit  of  life,  that  pervades  not  only  the 
cornfield  but  all  that  is  animal  and  human  too,  was  pourtrayed  in 
double  form  ;  not  because  the  mere  physical  fact  of  the  decay  and 

1  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  44  ft.  (2nd  edit.). 

2  Herod,  ii.  171.  a  Aelian,  I.e. 

*  Herod,  ii.  47.     Plut.  Isis  et  Osins,  8  (Moral.  354).     Aelian,  I.e. 
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the  revival  of  vegetation  needed  larger  symbolism  for  its  due 
expression,  but  because  in  the  tie  of  mother  and  daughter  and 
all  that  it  connotes  was  fitly  represented  that  by  which  the  life- 
spirit  works  among  the  higher  orders  of  created  things,  that  which 
goes  before  life's  manifestations  and  outlasts  its  vanishings,  the 
spirit  of  love. 

Of  all  such  ideas  as  these  the  modern  peasant,  needless  to  say, 
is  wholly  innocent.  He  has  learnt  from  his  ancestors  of  a  woman 
beautiful,  reverend,  deathless,  who  dwells  within  a  mountain  of 
his  land,  and  who  by  her  dealings  with  mankind  has  proved  her 
real  and  divine  puissance.  Her  name  is  no  more  uttered,  per- 
chance because  it  is  too  holy  for  men  of  impure  lips ;  they  speak 
only  of  'the  Mistress.'  She  is  a  real  person,  not  the  personification 
of  any  natural  force.  The  tiller  of  the  land  foresees  his  yearly 
gain  from  cornfield  and  vineyard ;  the  shepherd  on  the  mountain- 
side expects  the  yearly  increase  of  his  flock  ;  but  by  neither  is  any 
principle  inferred  therefrom,  much  less  is  such  a  principle  personi- 
fied; the  blessing  which  rests  on  field  and  fold  is  the  work  of  a 
living  goddess'  hands.  Flesh  and  blood  she  is,  even  as  they  them- 
selves, but  immortal  and  very  mighty,  nobler  than  many  of  whom 
the  priests  preach,  stronger  to  help  the  good  and  to  punish  the 
wicked.  Simple  people  they  are,  who  still  believe  such  things, 
and  ignorant;  yet  less  truly  ignorant  than  some  half-educated 
pedants  of  the  towns  who  vaunt  their  learning  in  chattering  of 
'  Ceres'  rather  than  of  '  Demeter'  and,  misled  by  Eoman  versifiers 
who  at  least  had  an  excuse  in  the  exigencies  of  metre,  misinterpret 
the  name  as  a  mere  synonym  for  corn.  Happily  however  the 
influence  of  the  schools — for  it  is  amongst  the  schoolmasters  that 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  are  to  be  found — is  not  yet  all- 
reaching,  and  in  the  remoter  villages  tradition  is  still  untainted. 
There  without  fear  of  ridicule  men  may  still  confess  their  faith  in 
the  great  compassionate  goddess. 

It  was  in  Aetolia  that  I  first  recognised  the  popular  belief  in 
this  deity.  There  I  heard  tell  of  one  who  was  called  rj  icvpa  rov 
Koa-fiov,  'the  mistress  of  the  world.'  Her  dwelling  was  in  the 
heart  of  a  mountain,  the  means  of  access  to  it  a  cave,  but 
where  situated,  the  peasants  either  did  not  know  or  feared  to 
tell.  Her  character  indeed  was  ever  gracious  and  kindly,  but  it 
may  be  they  thought  she  would  resent  a  foreigner's  approach.     In 
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her  power  was  the  granting  of  many  boons,  but  her  special  care 
was  the  fertility  of  the  flocks  and  the  abundance  of  the  crops, 
including  in  that  district  tobacco. 

This  revelation  convinced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  what  I  had 
previously  suspected  only  in  North  Arcadia  and  in  Messenia.  In 
both  those  regions  I  had  heard  occasional  mention  among  the 
peasants  of  one  whose  title  was  simply  rj  hecnrowa,  '  the  Mistress.' 
The  word  had  always  struck  me  as  curious,  for  in  ordinary  usage 
it  is  obsolete  and  the  mistress  of  a  house  or  whatever  it  may  be 
is  always  17  Kvpd  (i.e.  Kvpia).  Knowing  however  that  the  Church 
had  preserved  the  title  77  heariroLva  among  those  under  which  the 
Virgin  may  be  invoked,  I  was  disposed  at  first  to  think  that  the 
dedication  of  some  church  in  the  neighbourhood  had  influenced 
the  people  to  use  the  rare  name  r)  Sicr-Troova  instead  of  the 
ordinary  'Panagia.'  But  when  I  enquired  where  the  church  of 
'  the  Mistress '  was,  the  answer  was  '  she  has  none ' :  and  yet,  on 
making  subsequent  enquiries  of  other  persons,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  church  of  the  Panagia  close  by.  Clearly  then  it  was  not  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  that  the  title  77  Sea-n-oiva  was  being  used. 
More  than  this  I  failed  to  elicit — the  peasants  of  the  Peloponnese 
are  on  the  whole  more  suspicious  and  secretive  than  those  of 
northern  Greece — but  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  goddess  is  the 
same  as  she  who  in  Aetolia  bears  a  title  more  colloquial  in  form 
but  identical  in  meaning. 

The  existence  of  this  deity  among  the  survivals  of  the  old 
religion  has  never,  I  think,  been  observed  by  any  writer  on  the 
subject  of  Greek  folk-lore.  But  in  Bernhard  Schmidt's  collection 
of  popular  stories  and  songs  there  is  evidence,  whose  value  he 
himself  did  not  recognise,  to  corroborate  it.  One  of  the  songs' 
from  Zacynthos  contains  the  lines : 

^EKafi    6  Sebs   m    rj  Tlavayta   Kt    rj   A^cnrOLva  tov  koct^ou, 
Kal  e7ro\ejiT](ra  jie  TovpKovs^  jLt'    Ap^avlrais ' 
;^tXtouff  ^KO-\l/ay  )^tXiovs  Kai  dvo  ;^tXtaS6ff. 

'  They  wrought  in  me,  even  God  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Mistress  of  the 
world,  and  I  fought  with  Turks  and  with  Albanians  :  a  thousand  I  slew,  a 
thousand  yea  and  two  thousand.' 

The  editor  of  this  song  omits  from  his  translation  and  does  not 
even  mention  in  his  notes  the  last  phrase  of  the  first  line,  assum- 

1  Mdrchen  etc.     Song  no.  56. 
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ing,  I  suppose,  that  the  Virgin  is  mentioned  twice  over  under  two 
different  titles ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  three  persons  are 
intended.  God  and  the  Virgin  belong  to  the  category  of  Christian 
deities ;  the  thii-d  may  be  the  pagan  goddess  already  discovered  in 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Aetolia ;  if  so,  the  collocation  of  her  name 
along  with  those  of  the  highest  Christian  powers  is  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  reverence  with  which  the  people  of  Zacynthos  too 
were  wont,  and  perhaps  still  continue,  to  regard  her. 

In  Schmidt's  stories  again  yet  another  variation  of  the  title 
occurs.  In  one,  which  has  already  been  narrated  in  full',  'the 
Mistress  of  the.  earth  and  of  the  sea'  {rj  Kvpa  rarj  yrj^  koL  rafj 
OaKacraa'i)  rewards  a  poor  man,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  good 
angel,  with  miraculous  gifts,  and  when  he  is  slain  by  an  envious 
king,  herself  appears  and  sends  down  the  tyrant  quick  into  the 
pit  where  punishment  for  his  wickedness  awaits  him.  Another, 
in  which  the  same  ample  appellation  is  used,  runs  in  brief  as 
follows^ : 

'  Once  upon  a  time  a  king  on  his  return  from  a  journey 
gave  to  his  eldest  son  as  a  present  a  picture  of  "  the  Mistress 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea."  The  prince  was  so  dazzled  by  her 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  seek  her  out  and  make  her  his  wife. 
He  accordingly  consulted  a  witch  who  told  him  how  to  find  the 
palace  where  the  Mistress  of  earth  and  sea  lived,  and  warned  him 
also  that  before  he  could  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  two 
tasks  would  be  set  him,  the  £rst  to  shatter  a  small  phial  carried 
by  a  dove  in  its  beak  without  injuring  the  bird,  the  second 
to  obtain  the  skin  of  a  three-headed  dragon.  She  also  provided 
him  with  a  magic  bow  wherewith  to  perform  the  first  labour, 
and  with  two  hairs  from  the  dragon's  head,  by  means  of  which 
he  would  be  magically  guided  to  the  monster's  lair.  Arrived 
there  he  should  glut  it  with  a  meal  of  earth  which  he  was  to 
carry  with  him,  and  then  slay  it  as  it  slept. 

Thus  forewarned  and  forearmed  the  prince  set  out  and  passing 
through  a  cave,  of  which  the  witch  had  told  him,  came  to  the 
palace.  The  Mistress  having  enquired  of  him  his  errand  at 
once  set  him  to  perform  the  two  tasks.  These  he  accomplished, 
and  she  returned  with  him  as  his  wife  to  his  own  land.  But 
they  did  not  live  peaceably  together,  and  one  day  the  Mistress 
1  Above,  p.  53.  ^  Schmidt,  Mdrchen  etc.  no.  vii. 
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of  earth  and  sea  in  her  anger  bade  the  waters  overflow  the  whole 
land,  so  that  all  mankind  was  drowned  while  she  herself  hovered 
above  in  the  air  and  looked  on.  Then  when  the  waters  subsided, 
she  descended  to  the  earth  and  made  new  men  by  sowing 
stones ;  and  thereafter  she  ruled  again  as  before  over  the  whole 
world.'  • 

Both  these  stories  hail,  as  does  the  song  of  which  a  few  lines 
are  cited  above,  from  Zacynthos,  and  there  is  therefore  good  reason 
for  believing  that  in  that  island  the  same  '  Mistress'  was  recently 
acknowledged  as  at  this  very  day  is  venerated  in  those  parts  of 
the  mainland  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Taking  the  common  factors  in  these  several  traditions  and 
beliefs,  we  are  led  at  once  to  identify  the  goddess  to  whom  they 
relate  with   Demeter. 

First,  the  simplest  form  of  her  title,  rj  Beavoiva,  of  which 
the  others  are  merely  elaborations,  is  that  which  Demeter  com- 
monly shared  with  Persephone  in  old  time ;  and  that  the  title 
has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  is  in  ordinary  usage  obsolete.  Since  then  it  is 
unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  tradition  such  a  title  should  be 
transferred  (save,  owing  to  Christian  influence,  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin,  who  has  locally  no  doubt  superseded  one  of  the  goddesses 
twain  and  appropriated  her  byname),  the  word  itself  declares  in 
favour  of  the  identification  of  this  still  living  deity  with  Demeter. 

Secondly,  her  dwelling-place  is  consistently  in  the  modern 
accounts  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  and  the  passage  to  it  a  cave. 
Such  precisely,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  habitation  of 
Demeter  in  Mt  Elaion';  and  the  same  idea  is  reflected  in  her 
whole  cult;  for,  though  in  the  classical  period  she  had  temples 
built  like  those  of  other  deities,  yet  her  holy  of  holies,  as  befitted 
a  Chthonian  deity,  was  always  a  subterranean  hall  {fieyapov)  or 
palace  {dvdicTopov),  an  artificial  and  glorified  cavern. 

Thirdly,  the  modern  deity  is  in  character  benevolent,  therein 
differing  markedly  from  many  of  the  pagan  powers  whom  we 
have  yet  to  consider  and  also  from  several  of  the  Christian 
saints.  Once  only,  in  the  second  of  the  stories  from  Zacynthos, 
does  she  appear  in  angry  mood,  when  she  destroys  all  mankind 
by  a  flood.  To  the  actual  means  of  destruction  employed  too  much 
1  Paus.  VIII.  42.  1  S. 
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importance  must  not  be  attached.  The  motif  of  the  flood  is 
common  in  modern  Greek  folk-tales.  In  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
I  encountered  it  several  times,  the  fullest  version  being  one  which 
I  heard  in  Scyros.  The  story  as  told  there  was  exactly  that  of 
Deucalion,  save  that  in  deference  to  biblical  tradition  he  was 
named  Noah  and,  by  a  slight  anachronism,  it  was  the  Panagia 
instead  of  Themis  who  counselled  him  to  create  fresh  men  by 
throwing  stones  over  his  shoulder.  I  was  also  taken  to  see  the 
place  where  the  flood  was  at  its  highest,  a  narrow  glen  through 
which  runs  a  small  stream,  whose  high  sloping  banks  are  certainly 
a  mass  of  half-fossilised  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  I  was 
escorted  to  the  Ivill-top  on  which  Noah's  caique  finally  rested. 
Such  a  theme  is  easily  worked  into  a  story  of  the  deity,  usually 
benevolent  though  she  be,  who  is  '  Mistress  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  sea ' ;  and  apart  from  the  means  of  punishment  so  appro- 
priately adopted  by  a  goddess  who  rules  the  sea,  this  single 
outburst  of  somewhat  unreasonable  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
modern  deity  against  all  mankind  is  singularly  like  the  old-time 
Demeter's  resentful  retirement  into  the  depths  of  her  cave,  until 
'  all  the  produce  of  earth  was  failing  and  the  human  race  was 
perishing  fast  from  famine'^.'  Yet,  otherwise  the  ancient  goddess 
too  was  benevolent  and  gracious  to  man. 

Fourthly,  in  Aetolia  at  any  rate  and  probably  also  in  the 
Peloponnese,  where  however  I  failed  to  extract  definite  informa- 
tion, the  modern  goddess  is  the  quickener  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  in  functions  therefore  corresponds  once  more  with 
the  ancient  conception  of  Demeter.  On  these  grounds  the 
identification  seems  to  me  certain. 

This  being  granted,  the  permanence  of  tradition  concerning 
the  dwelling-place  of  Demeter  raises  a  question  which  I  approach 
with  diffidence,  feeling  that  an  answer  to  it  must  rest  with  others 
more  competent  than  myself  in  matters  archaeological.  First,  is 
the  tradition  as  old  as  that  of  the  personality  of  the  goddess  ?  It 
is  hard  to  suppose  otherwise ;  for  the  primitive  mind  would  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  person  without  assigning  also  an  habitation ;  and  the 
habitation  actually  assigned  is  of  primitive  enough  character — 
a  cave  in  a  mountain-side.  Where  then  was  Demeter  worshipped 
by  the  Pelasgians  in  the  Mycenaean  age  ?     That  she  was  a  deity 

1  Paus.  Tin.  42.  2. 
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much  reverenced  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Argive  plain  is  certain ; 
small  idols  believed  to  represent  Demeter  Kourotrophos  have 
been  found  at  Mycenae';  others,  of  which  the  identification  is 
more  certain,  at  Tiryns^;  and  at  Argos,  in  later  times,  Demeter 
continued  to  be  worshipped  under  the  title  Pelasgian*.  Was 
a  mere  cavern  then  her  only  home  ?  Or  did  Mycenae  lavish 
some  of  its  gold  on  building  her  a  more  worthy  temple  ?  May 
not  the  famous  bee-hive  structures  which  have  passed  successively 
for  treasuries  and  for  tombs  of  princes  prove  to  be  fjieiyapa, 
temples  of  Chthonian  deities  such  as  Demeter? 

It  is  true  that  in  some  humbler  structures  of  the  same  type, 
such  as  those  at  Menidi  and  Thoricus,  clear  evi(Jences  of  inhuma- 
tion have  been  found ;  but  I  question  whether  it  is  permissible  to 
draw  from  this  fact  the  inference  that  those  magnificent  structures 
also,  the  so-called  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and  of  Minyas,  were  in 
reality  tombs.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  dwelling- 
places  for  the  dead  beneath  the  earth  and  for  earth-deities  may 
have  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  that  the  abodes 
dedicated  to  immortals  were  more  imposing  than  those  destined 
for  dead  men.  This  hypothesis  appears  to  me  more  consistent 
with  the  evidence  of  the  actual  sites  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos 
than  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
'  Treasury  of  Atreus '  was  a  place  of  burial.  '  In  the  centre  of  the 
Mycenaean  chamber,'  says  Schuchhardt*,  '  there  is  an  almost 
circular  depression  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth, 
cut  into  the  rocky  ground.  In  spite  of  its  unusual  shape,  we  must 
recognise  in  it  the  actual  site  of  the  grave.'  Was  it  a  royal 
posture  to  lie  curled  up  like  a  cat  ?  And  if  so,  what  of  a  similar 
depression  in  the  floor  of  the  '  Treasury  of  Minyas'  at  Orchomenos  ? 
'  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  treasure-room ' — I  again  quote 
Schuchhardt^ — 'was  a  long  hole  in  the  level  rock,  nine  inches 
deep,  fifteen  inches  broad  and  nineteen  inches  long,  which ' — 
must  be  recognised  as  the  sepulchre  of  a  royal  baby  ?  No,  our 
faith  is  not  to  be  so  severely  taxed; — 'which  must  have  served 
to  secure  some  monument.'  May  we  not,  with  more  consistency, 
extend  the  same  explanation  to  Mycenae  ?     And  what  then  were 

1  Schuchhardt,  SchliemamCs  Excavations  (tr.  Sellers),  p.  296. 

=  Ibid.  3  Paus.  ii.  22.  1.  «  op.  cit.  p.  147. 

»  op.  cit.  p.  302. 
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the  monuments  ?  May  they  not  have  been  images  of  the  deity 
set  up  in  the  most  natural  place,  the  centre  of  the  outer  or  the 
inner  sanctuary  ? 

Again,  the  actual  shape  of  the  buildings  is  important.  Ethno- 
logists tell  us  that  it  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  type  of  dwelling 
commonly  occupied  by  primitive  man,  a  circular  wattle-hut  with 
conical  top;  or  even  more  directly,  as  some  would  have  it,  from 
a  similarly  shaped  abode  which  the  ancient  Phrygians  used  to 
excavate  in  the  ground,  constructing  the  top  of  withies  laced  over 
beams  converging  to  the  apex  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
while  they  tunnelled  out  an  approach  from  one  side  where  the 
ground  sloped  conveniently  away'.  From  this  it  is  argued  that 
the  domed  chambers  of  Mycenae  must  be  tombs,  on  the  ground 
that  '  men  in  all  ages  have  fashioned  the  dwellings  of  the  dead 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  living ;  but  the  dead  are  con- 
servative, and  long  after  a  new  generation  has  sought  a  new  home 
and  a  new  pattern  for  its  houses,  the  habitations  of  the  dead 
are  still  constructed  in  ancestral  fashion-.'  I  readily  admit  con- 
servatism in  all  religious  matters ;  but  how  does  the  argument 
touch  Mycenae  ?  Archaeologists,  and  among  them  Schuchhardt 
himself^,  are  agreed  that  the  shaft-graves  in  the  citadel  are  earlier 
in  date  than  the  bee-hive  structures  of  the  lower  town.  There 
was  therefore  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  ancestral  fashion. 
Reversion  to  a  disused  fashion ,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
conservatism  in  upholding  an  unbroken  usage. 

But  even  supposing  that  there  were  good  evidence  of  the 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  this  type  of  sepulchre,  may  not 
the  temples  of  Chthonian  deities  have  been  built  on  the  same 
plan  ?  The  use  of  the  old  word  fLeyapov  suggests  that  the 
sanctuary  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  though  subterranean,  was 
modelled  on  the  dwellings  of  men,  and,  to  borrow  an  argument, 
religious  conservatism  may  well  have  preserved  for  the  gods' 
abodes  the  hut-like  shape  of  primitive  man's  dwellings  long  after 
a  new  type  of  house  had  become  general  among  mortals.  Concrete 
instances  of  this  actually  existed  in  much  later  times  ^  In  Rome 
the  temple   of   Vesta  was  of    this  primitive  shape,  and   so  also 

i  Schuchhardt,  op.  cit.  p.  151,  and  Leafs  introduction,  p.  xxvii.     Cf.  Frazer 
in  Journal  of  Philology,  xiv.  145  ff. 

'^  Schuchhardt,  op.  cit.  p.  151.  '  op.  cit.  p.  303. 

''  Frazer  in  Journal  of  Philology,  xi7.  pp.  145  ff. 
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most  probably  was  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  which,  though  not 
a  temple,  coutained  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  whole  community 
and  a  statue  of  Hestia'.  Demeter  then,  as  one  of  the  deities  of 
primitive  Greece,  might  well  have  been  provided  with  a  temple 
constructed  on  the  same  primitive  pattern  as  that  of  Vesta,  but 
subterranean,  as  would  befit  a  Chthonian  deity,  and  thus  analogous 
to  the  cave  wherein  she  had  been  wont  to  dwell.  The.  large 
domed  chamber  would  be  her  megaron,  wherein  her  worshippers 
assembled  just  as  guests  assembled  in  the  megaron  of  a  prince. 
The  small  square  apartment,  where  such  exists,  opening  on  one 
side  of  the  main  room,  might  be  the  •TracrTa?  or  '  bedchamber,'  an 
inner  sanctuary  which  temples  of  later  ages  also  possessed.  The 
approach  or  '  dromos'  would  represent  the  natural  cave  which 
had  given  access  to  her  fabled  palace  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Finally,  on  such  a  view  of  these  buildings,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  Pausanias'  belief  that  they  were  treasuries^. 
Treasuries  only,  we  may  be  sure,  they  were  not ;  for  they  would 
not  have  been  built  outside  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  But  temples 
in  later  times  were  used  as  depositories  for  treasure  ;  the  would-be 
thief  shrank  apparently  from  the  further  crime  of  sacrilege ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  more  primitive  age,  when  superstitious 
awe  was  certainly  no  less  strong,  while  robbery  far  from  being  a 
crime  was  an  honourable  calling,  men  should  have  secured  their 
treasure  by  storing  it  in  some  inviolable  sanctuary.  Indeed  it 
may  be  to  such  a  custom  that  Homer  alludes  in  speaking  of 
'  all  that  the  stone  threshold  of  the  archer,  even  Phoebus  Apollo, 
doth  enclose  within  at  rocky  Pytho^.'  If  then  this  practice 
prevailed  in  Mycenaean,  as  it  did  in  later,  times,  Pausanias  would 
be  recording  a  tradition  which  was  partially  right ;  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how,  when  Mycenae's  greatness  had  suddenly,  as  it 
seems,  declined  and  her  population  perhaps  had  migrated  for  the 
most  part  to  Argos,  later  generations,  familiar  in  their  new 
settlements  with  that  different  type  of  temple  only  which  after- 
wards became  general,  might  have  forgotten  the  sacred  character 
of  the  bee-hive  structures  and  have  remembered  only  the  pro- 
verbial wealth  once  stored  by  the  kings  of  Mycenae  within  them. 

There  remains  one  point  to  which  I  may  for  the  moment  direct 
attention  here,  reserving  the  development  of  the  religious  idea 
1  Paus.  I.  18.  3  2  j(j_  ix_  36.  s  mad  ix.  404-5. 
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contained  in  it  for  a  later  chapter.  The  main  theme  of  the  second  of 
the  stories  from  Zacynthos  was  the  seeking  of  the  Mistress  in  mar- 
riage by  a  young  prince.  Now  if  this  story  stood  alone,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  for  the  adventures  of  a  young 
prince  in  search  of  some  far-famed  bride  form  the  plot  of  numerous 
Greek  folk-tales;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
real  divine  personality  of  the  Mistress  had  been  partially  obscured 
in  the  popular  memory  before  such  a  story  became  connected 
with  her  name.  But  the  same  motif  as  it  happens  is  repeated 
in  two  stories,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Albanian,  in  von  Hahn's 
collection^  The  name  of  'the  Mistress'  does  not  indeed  occur; 
the  deity  is  called  in  both  '  the  beautiful  one  of  the  earths'  But 
her  identity  is  made  quite  clear  in  the  Albanian  story,  which 
evidently  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  is  there- 
fore admissible  as  good  evidence,  by  the  mention  of  'a  three- 
headed  dog  that  sleeps  not  day  nor  night'  by  which  she  is 
guarded.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  monster  as  the  hero  of 
the  Zacynthian  story  was  required  to  kill — the  three-headed 
snake ;  and  while  the  Albanian  story,  in  making  the  beast  a 
guardian  of  the  subterranean  abode  whom  the  adventurer  must 
slay  before  he  can  reach  '  the  beautiful  one,'  is  better  in  con- 
struction and,  incidentally,  more  faithful  to  old  tradition'  than 
the  Greek  version  which  makes  the  slaying  an  useless  task 
arbitrarily  imposed,  yet  in  both  portraits  of  the  monster  we  can 
recognise  Cerberus- — half  dog,  half  snake.  But  of  him  more 
anon;  'the  beautiful  one  of  the  earth'  whom  he  guards  can  be 
none  other  than  Persephone. 

Thus  there  are  three  modern  stories  which  record  the  winning 
of  Demeter  or  Persephone  in  marriage  by  a  mortal  lover.  Is  this 
a  relic  of  ancient  tradition  ?  There  was  the  attempt  of  Pirithous 
to  seize  Persephone  for  his  wife ;  but  that  failed,  and  moreover 
was  judged  an  impious  deed  for  which  he  must  suffer  punishment. 
Yet  there  is  also  the  story  of  lasion  who  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Demeter's  love.  Wedlock  then  even  with  so  great  a  deity  as 
Demeter  or  her  daughter  was  not  beyond  mortals'  dream  or  reach. 

1  Griech.  und  Albanesische  Mdrchen,  nos.  63  and  97. 

2  '  die  Schone  der  Erde  '  in  von  Hahn's  translation.  Unfortunately  the  original 
does  not  appear  in  Pio's  NeoeXXT/Kixa  Trapa/j.vdi.a,  for  which  the  MSS.  of  von  Hahn 
provided  the  material. 

3  Cf.  Plut.  Vita  Thes.  31,  ad  Jin. 
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Thus  much  I  may  notice  now ;  when  I  come  to  examine  more 
cloaely  the  ancient  worship  of  these  goddesses,  I  shall  argue  that 
the  idea  of  a  marriage-union  between  them  and  human  kind  was 
the  most  intimate  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  that  in  such  folk- 
tales as  those  which  I  have  here  mentioned  is  contained  the  germ 
of  a  religious  conception  from  which  was  once  evolved  the  holiest 
of  ancient  sacraments. 


§  6.    Charon. 

There  is  no  ancient  deity  whose  name  is  so  frequently  on  the 
lips  of  the  modern  peasant  as  that  of  Charon.  The  forms  which 
it  has  now  assumed  are  two,  Xapo?  and  'Ka.povra<;,  analogous  to  the 
formations  76/00?  and  yepovTaf  from  the  ancient  jiptov :  for  in 
late  Greek  at  any  rate  the  declension  of  'Kapav  followed  that 
of  lyepav^.  The  two  forms  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  different 
modern  dialects,  for  they  often  appear  in  close  juxtaposition  in 
the  same  folk-song.  The  shorter  form  however  is  the  commoner 
in  every-day  speech,  and  I  shall  therefore  employ  it. 

About  Charos  the  peasants  will  always,  according  to  my 
experience,  converse  freely.  Neither  superstitious  awe  nor  fear 
of  ridicule  imposes  any  restraint.  They  feel  perhaps  that  the 
existence  of  Charos  is  one  of  the  stern  facts  which  men  must 
face  ;  and  even  the  more  educated  classes  retain  sometimes,  I 
think,  an  instinctive  fear  of  making  light  of  his  name,  lest  he 
should  assert  his  reality.  For  Charos  is  Death.  He  is  not 
now,  what  classical  literature  would  have  him  to  be,  merely  the 
ferryman  of  the  Styx.  He  is  the  god  of  death  and  of  the  lower 
world. 

Hades  is  no  longer  a  person  but  a  place,  the  realm  over 
which  Charos  rules.  But  the  change  which  has  befallen  the 
old  monarch's  name  is  the  only  change  in  the  Greek  conception 
of  that  realm.  It  is  still  called  '  the  lower  world '  (o  kiztio  Koa-fiot 
Or  r)  KaTW  ryrj),  and  even  the  name  Tartarus  (now  to,  Tdprapa, 
with  the  addition  frequently  of  ri}?  7?)?)  still  may  be  heard. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  the  place  altered.     Its  epithet  'icy-cold,' 


'  For  references  see  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugr.  p.  222. 
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iepvoTray(oiji.€vo.<},  is  well-nigh  as  constant  in  modem  folk-songs 
as  was  the  equivalent  /cpi^epd?  in  Homer's  allusions  to  Hades' 
house,  while  the  picturesque  word  dpaxviaa/ievof,  'thick  with 
spiders'-webs,'  repeats  in  thought  the  Homeric  evpcoek,  '  moulder- 
ing.' Such  is  Charos'  kingdom,  and  hither  he  conveys  men's  souls 
which  he  has  snatched  away  from  earth. 

Here  with  him  dwells  his  mother,  a  being,  as  one  folk-song 
tells',  more  pitiful  than  he,  who  entreats  him  sometimes,  when 
he  is  setting  out  to  the  chase,  to  spare  mothers  with  young 
children  and  not  to  part  lovers  new-wed.  He  has  also  a  wife, 
Chardntissa  or  ChArissa,  who  as  the  name  itself  implies  is  merely 
a  feminine  counterpart  of  himself  without  any  distinct  character 
of  her  own.  A  son  of  Charos  is  also  mentioned  in  song,  for  whose 
wedding-feast  '  he  slays  children  instead  of  lambs  and  brides  as 
fatlings^,'  and  to  whose  keeping  are  entrusted  the  counter-kej's 
of  Hades'.  Adopted  children  are  also  counted  among  his  family, 
but  these  are  of  those  whom  he  has  carried  from  this  world  to 
his  own  home*.  The  household  is  completed  by  the  three- 
headed  watch-dog,  of  whom  however  remembrance  is  very  rare. 
Yet  in  two  stories  in  the  last  section  we  recognised  Cerberus, 
and  even  the  less  convincing  of  the  embodiments  there  pre- 
sented, that  which  represented  him  as  a  three-headed  snake 
rather  than  dog,  is  not  devoid  of  traces  of  ancient  tradition. 
The  hero  who  would  slay  the  monster  has  to  cross  a  piece  of 
water — the  sea  instead  of  the  river  Styx — in  order  to  reach  an 
island  where  is  the  monster's  lair;  and  there  arrived,  he  sees 
'looking  out  from  a  hole  three  heads  with  eyes  that  i^ash  fire 
and  jaws  that  breathe  flames"'.'  This  is  Cerberus  without  doubt ; 
and  if  the  story  calls  him  'serpent'  rather  than  'dog,'  ancient 
mythology  and  art  alike  justify  in  part  the  description;  for  his 
mother  was  said  to  be  Echidna,  and  he  himself  is  found  pourtrayed 
with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  ring  of  snakes  about  his  neck. 
Schmidt  himself  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  testimony  of  this 
story  and  of  that  also  from  the  collection  of  von  Hahn  in  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  a  modern  picture    of  Cerberus 

/  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  Graeciae  recentioris.     Carm.  no.  408. 

2  XaaiJiTTis,  2uXXo77(  twv  Kara  TTiv'Svetpov  St]jj.oti.kCiv  aaimrav,  p.  169. 

^  Passow,  op.  cit.  no.  423. 

■*  IIoXiTi)!,  MeWttj  ItI  tov  /3ioi;  tS>v  veuripav  "EKKrivdiv,  p.  290. 

^  Bernhard  Schmidt,  Mdrchen  etc.  p.  81. 
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guarding  the  realm  of  Persephone;  for  he  speaks  of  some  re- 
markable lines  from  a  song  which  he  himself  heard  in  Zacynthos 
as  an  unique  mention  of  Cerberus,  and  questions  the  genuine 
nature  of  the  tradition.  All  doubt  is  however  removed  by  the 
corroborative  evidence  contained  in  the  two  stories  already  men- 
tioned and  by  the  fact  that  a  three-headed  dog  belonging  to 
Charos  was  recently  heard  of  by  a  traveller  in  Macedonia^  The 
lines  themselves  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  Charos  : — 

'*'Ei\a>  o^Tpo  cyo)  (tkvW,  tt    ovXovs  fias  fias  ^uXaet, 

Krj  avras  ^e  I8jj  rapd^erai  kol  OiXei  va  fie  tparj. 

eivai  (TKi^Xt  TptK€0aXo,   nov  KaUt  <ra  (jxaria, 

e;(et  ra  vv^ia  novvrepa   kol  ttjv  utpa  fiaKpva. 

^yavet  (^wrta  '<^*  ra  fidria  rov,   aTTo  to  (TTop^a  Xd^pa, 

rj  yKwcra'a  tov  elvai  fiaKpvd,  ra  Bovrca  tov  eivai  fiavpa^, 

'  A  savage  dog  have  I,  who  guards  us  all,  and  when  he  sees  me  he  rages 
and  fain  would  devour  me.  A  three-headed  dog  is  he,  and  he  burns  like 
fire  ;  his  claws  are  sharp  and  his  tail  is  long ;  from  his  eyes  he  gives  forth 
flame  and  from  his  mouth  burning  heat ;  long  is  his  tongue  and  grim  his 
teeth.' 

Here  at  least  recognition  of  Cerberus  must  be  immediate; 
every  detail  of  the  description,  save  for  the  characteristically 
modern  touch  which  makes  Charos  afraid  of  his  own  dog,  is  in 
accord  with  classical  tradition. 

Such  is  the  household  of  Charos,  so  far  as  a  description  may 
be  compiled  from  a  few  scattered  allusions ;  his  own  portrait 
varies  more,  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  numerous  attempts 
in  every  part  of  Greece  to  draw  it.  Sometimes  he  is  depicted 
as  an  old  man,  tall  and  spare,  white  of  hair  and  harsh  of  feature ; 
but  more  often  he  is  a  lusty  warrior,  with  locks  of  raven-black 
or  gleaming  gold — ^just  as  Hades  in  old  time  was  sometimes 
Ki;aw%atT7;?,  sometimes  ^avOo^, — who  rides  forth  on  his  black 
steed  by  highway  or  lonely  path  to  slay  and  to  ravage :  '  his 
glance  is  as  lightning  and  his  face  as  fire,  his  shoulders  are  like 
twin  mountains  and  his  head  like  a  tower'.'  His  raiment  is 
usually  black  as  befits  the  lord  of  death,  but  anon  it  is  depicted 
bright  as  his  sunlit  hair'',  for  though  he  brings  death  he  is  a  god 
and  glorious. 

1  Kindly  communioated  to  me  by  Mr  G.  F.  Abbott,  author  of  Macedonian 
Folklore. 

2  B.  Schmidt,  Miirchen  etc.     Song  no.  39. 

3  Cf.  Passow,  no.  428.  *  Ibid.  no.  430. 
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His  functions  are  clearly  defined.  He  visits  this  upper  wbrld 
to  carry  off  those  whose  allotted  time  has  run,  and  guards  them 
in  the  lower  world  as  in  a  prison  whose  keys  they  vainly  essay 
to  steal  and  to  escape  therefrom.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he 
performs  those  duties  varies  according  as  he  is  conceived  to  be 
a  free  agent  responsible  to  none  or  merely  a  minister  of  the 
supreme  God.  Which  of  these  is  the  true  conception  is  a 
qiiestion  to  which  the  common-folk  as  a  whole  have  given  no  final 
answer ;  and  the  character  of  Charos  consequently  depends  upon 
the  view  locally  preferred. 

Those  who  regard  him  as  simply  the  servant  and  messenger 
of  God,  find  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  him  to  his  Christian 
surroundings  ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  peasant  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  elements  in  his  faith  which 
together  make  his  polytheism  so  luxuriant.  We  have  already 
seen  Charos'  name  with  the  prefix  of  'saint'';  and  though  this 
Christian  title  is  not  often  accorded  him,  yet  his  name  appears 
commonly  on  tomb-stones  in  Christian  churchyards.  At  Leonidi, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  I  noted  the  couplet : 

Koi  fieva  hkv   XvirTjdrjKe  6  ^dpos  vd  fie  Trapr/j 
TTOV  eifiovva  rov  o'Ikov  juou  p^ovaKpt^o  ^Xaardpt, 

'  Me  too  Charos  pitied  not  but  took,  even  me  the  fondly-cherished  flower 
of  my  home.' 

So  too  in  popular  story  and  song  he  is  represented  as 
working  in  concord  with  the  Angels  and  Archangels,  to  whom 
sometimes  falls  the  task  of  carrying  children  to  his  realm  =. 
Indeed  one  of  the  archangels,  Michael,  who  as  we  saw  above  has 
ousted  Hermes,  the  escorter  of  souls,  and  assumed  his  functions, 
is  charged  with  exactly  the  same  duties  as  Charos  in  the  con- 
veyance of  men's  souls  to  the  nether  world,  so  that  in  popular 
parlance  the  phrases  'he  is  wrestling  with  Charos'  {-rraXevei,  fie 
TO  XdpoY  and  '  he  is  struggling  with  an  angel '  (ayyeXofiaxeiY 
are  both  alike  used  of  a  man  in  his  death-agony. 

1  Above,  p.  53. 

'  e.g.  Passow,  no.  427. 

3  Cf.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  230. 

*  This  expression  which  I  have  heard  several  times  is  not  noticed  by  bobmidt 
or  Polites.  They  give,  however,  dyyiXoKpoieTai,  'he  is  bemg  stricken  by  an  angel, 
and  other  phrases  meaning  to  see,  to  fear,  to  be  carried  away  by,  an  angel,  all 
in  the  same  sense.     See  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  181,  and  noXir?;?,  Me\^>;  k.t.X.  308. 
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This  Christianised  conception  of  Charos  has  not  been  without 
influence  in  softening  the  lines  of  the  character  popularly  ascribed 
to  him.  The  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  will  of  God  are 
sometimes  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  would  willingly  spare  those 
whom  he  is  sent  to  slay.  One  folk-story  related  to  me  exhibits 
him  even  as  a  friend  of  man : — 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  man  and  wife  who  had  had 
seven  children  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  When  an  eighth  was 
born,  the  father  betook  himself  to  a  witch  and  enquired  of  her 
how  he  might  best  secure  the  boy's  life.  She  told  him  that  the 
others  had  died  because  he  had  chosen  unsuitable  godparents, 
and  bade  him  on  this  occasion  ask  the  first  man  whom  he  should 
meet  on  his  way  home  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  child.  He  accord- 
ingly departed,  and  straightway  met  a  stranger  riding  on  a  black 
horse,  and  made  his  request  to  him.  The  stranger  consented, 
and  the  baptism  at  once  took  place ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  over 
than  he  was  gone  without  so  much  as  telling  his  name. 

Ten  years  passed,  and  the  child  was  growing  up  strong  and 
healthy.  Then  at  last  the  father  again  encountered  the  unknown 
stranger,  and  reproached  him  with  having  been  absent  so  long 
without  ever  making  enquiry  after  his  godson.  Then  the  stranger 
answered,  "  Better  for  thee  if  I  had  not  now  come  and  if  thou 
neededst  not  now  learn  my  name.  I  am  Charos,  and  because 
I  am  thy  friend  ^  am  come  to  warn  thee  that  thy  days  are  well- 
nigh  spent."  Thereupon  Charos  led  him  away  to  a  cave  in  the 
mountain-side,  and  they  entered  and  came  to  a  chamber  where 
were  many  candles  burning.  Then  said  Charos,  "  See,  these 
candles  are  the  lives  of  men,  and  yonder  are  thine  and  thy 
son's."  Then  the  man  looked,  and  of  his  own  candle  there  were 
but  two  inches  left,  but  his  son's  was  tall  and  burnt  but  slowly. 
Then  he  besought  Charos  to  light  yet  another  candle  for  him  ere 
his  own  were  burnt  away,  but  Charos  made  answer  that  that  could 
not  be.  Then  again  he  besought  him  to  give  him  ten  years  from 
the  life  of  his  son,  for  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  if  he  died  ere  his 
son  were  grown  to  manhood,  his  widow  and  orphan  would  be  in 
want.  But  Charos  answered,  "  In  no  way  can  the  decreed  length 
of  life  be  changed.   Yet  will  I  show  thee  how  in  the  two  years  that 

1  Kov/iTrdpos.     The  word  expresses  the  relationship  in  which  a  godfather  stands 
to  the  parents  of  his  godson. 
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yet  remain  to  thee  thou  mayest  enrich  thyself  and  leave  abtindant 
store  for  thy  wife  and  child.  Thou  shalt  become  a  physician.  It 
matters  not  that  thou  knowest  nought  of  medicine,  for  I  will  give 
thee  a  better  knowledge  than  of  drugs.  Thine  eyes  shall  ever  be 
open  to  see  me;  and  when  thou  goest  to  a  sick  man's  couch,  if 
thou  dost  see  me  standing  at  the  bed-head,  know  then  that  he 
must  die,  and  say  to  them  that  summoned  thee  that  no  skill  can 
save  him ;  but  if  thou  dost  see  me  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  know 
that  he  will  recover ;  give  him  therefore  but  pills  of  bread  if  thou 
wilt,  and  promise  to  restore  him."  Then  did  the  man  thank 
Charos,  and  went  away  to  his  home. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  only  daughter  of  the  king  lay 
grievously  sick,  and  all  the  doctors  and  magicians  had  been 
called  to  heal  her,  but  they  availed  nothing.  Then  came  the 
poor  man  whom  Charos  had  taught,  and  went  into  the  room 
where  the  princess  lay,  and  lo !  Charos  stood  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  Then  he  bade  the  king  send  away  the  other  physicians, 
for  that  he  alone  could  heal  her.  So  he  himself  went  home 
and  mixed  flour  and  water  and  came  again  and  gave  it  to  the 
king's  daughter,  and  soon  she  was  recovered  of  her  sickness.  Then 
the  king  gave  him  a  great  present,  and  his  fame  was  spread 
abroad,  and  many  resorted  to  him,  and  soon  he  was  rich. 

Thus  two  years  passed,  and  at  the  end  thereof  he  himself  lay 
sick.  And  he  looked  and  saw  Charos  standing  at  the  head  of 
his  bed.  Then  he  bade  his  wife  turn  the  bed  about,  but  it  availed 
nothing;  for  Charos  again  stood  at  his  head,  and  caught  him  by 
the  hair,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out,  and  Charos  drew 
forth  his  soul\' 

Again  the  unwillingness  of  Charos  to  execute  the  harsh 
decrees  of  God  is  illustrated  in  numerous  folk-songs.  Most  often 
it  is  some  brave  youth,  shepherd  or  warrior,  a  lover  of  the  open 
air,  who  excites  iiis  compassion;  for  the  same  notes  of  regret 
which  Sophocles  made  melodious  in  the  farewell  of  Ajax  to  the 
sunlight,  to  his  house  in  Salamis,  even  to  the  streams  and  springs 
of  the  Trojan  land  which  brought  his  death,  ring  clear  and  true 

1  This  story,  as  I  have  told  it,  is  not  a  literal  translation,  for  I  could  not  take 
down  the  original.  But  notes  which  I  set  down  after  hearing  it  enable  me  to 
reproduce  it  in  a  form  which  certainly  contains  the  whole  substance  and  many 
actual  phrases  of  the  version  which  I  heard. 
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in  modern  folk-song  too  from  the  lips  of  dying  warriors.  Such 
were,  the  last  words  of  the  outlaw-patriot  (/cXe^riys)  Zedros  : 

'Farewell,  Olympiis,  now  farewell,  and  all  the  mountain-summits. 
Farewell,  my  strongholds  desolate,  and  plane-trees  rich  in  shadow. 
Ye  fountains  with  your  waters  cool,  and  level  plains  low-lying. 
Farewell  I  bid  the  swift-winged  hawks',  farewell  the  royal  eagles. 
Farewell  for  me  the  sun  I  love  and  the  bright-glancing  moonlight, 
That  lighted  up  my  path  wherein  to  walk  a  warrior  worthy  2.' 

Such  laments  are  not  lost  upon  Charos,  the  servant  of  God,  but 
he  must  needs  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  prayers  for  a  respite.  Clear 
and  final  comes  his  answer,  almost  in  the  same  words  in  every 
ballad', 

hev  rjfiTTopS),  Xf/Sfirr/  fiov,  yiar'  (ifiai  irpotTTafiiiivos, 
ififva  /J.'  €(rrfiK'  6  0f6s  va  irdpco  ttj  \|'WXT   "■""• 

'No  respite  can  I  give,  brave  sir,  for  I  am  straitly  chargM;  _ 
'Tis  God  that  sent  me  here  to  thee,  sent  me  to  take  thy  spirit.'  , 

Sometimes  then  the  doomed  man  will  seek  to  tempt  Charos  with 
meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  grant  a  few  hours'  delay,  but  against 
offers  of  hospitality  he  is  obdurate.  Or  again  his  victim  refuses 
to  yield  to  death  'without  weakness  or  sickness'  and  challenges 
him  to  a  trial  of  athletic  skill,  in  wrestling  or  leaping,  whereon 
each  shall  stake  his  own  soul.  And  to  this  Charos  sometimes 
gives  consent,  for  he  knows  that  he  will  win.  So  they  make 
their  way  to  the  '  marble-paved  threshing-floor,'  the  arena  of  all 
manly  pursuits ;  and  there  the  man  perchance  leaps  forty  cubits, 
yet  Charos  surpasses  him  by  five ;  or  they  wrestle  together  from 
morn  till  eve,  but  at  the  last  bout  Charos  is  victor.  One  hero 
indeed  is  known  to  fame,  whose  exploits  make  him  the  Heracles 
of  modern  Greece,  Digenes  the  Cyprian,  who  wrestled  with 
Charos  for  three  nights  and  days  and  was  not  vanquished.  But 
then  '  there  came  a  voice  from  God  and  from  the  Archangels, 
"  Charos,  I  sent  thee  not  to  engage  in  wrestlings,  but  that  thou 
should'st  carry  off  souls  for  me*.'"  And  at  that  rebuke  Charos 
transformed  himself  into  an  eagle  and  alighted  on  the  hero's 
head  and  plucked  out  his  soul. 

^  Probably  meaning  the  brigand's  'comrades.'     The  term  ^e^Hpi,  'hawk,'  is 
commonly  so  applied. 

2  noXiTTjs,  op.  cit.  p.  246  (from  KeKixrfs,  Ai;/hot.  avBoK.  p.  57). 

'  e.g.  Passow,  Popul.  Garm.  uos.  426 — 429. 

*  'Za.KeKKa.pioi,  Kvirpiaied,  vol.  III.  p.  48.     Cf.  IIo\(ti)s,  op.  cit.  p.  239. 
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The  other  and  more  pagan  conception  of  Charos  excludes  all 
traits  of  kindness  and  mercy ;  and  men  do  not  stint  the  expression 
of  their  hatred  of  him.  He  is  'black,'  'bitter,'  'hateful'  (fiavpo<;\ 
nriKpo'},  a-Tvyep6<!).  He  is  the  merciless  potentate  of  the  nether 
world,  independent  of  the  God  of  heaven,  equally  powerful  in  his 
own  domain,  but  more  terrible,  more  inexorable :  for  his  work  is 
death  and  his  abode  is  Hades.  Thence  he  issues  forth  at  will,  as 
a  hunter  to  the  chase.  'Against  the  wounds  that  Charos  deals 
herbs  avail  not,  physicians  give  no  cure,  nor  saints  protection ^' 
His  quarry  is  the  soul  of  man ;  '  where  he  finds  three,  he  takes 
two  of  them,  and  where  he  finds  two,  takes  one,  and  where  he 
finds  but  one  alone,  him  too  he  takes'.'  Sometimes  he  is  en- 
larging his  palace,  and  he  takes  the  young  and  strong  to  be  its 
pillars ;  sometimes  he  is  repairing  the  tent  in  which  he  dwells, 
and  uses  the  stout  arms  of  heroes  for  tent-pegs  and  the  tresses 
of  bright-haired  maidens  for  the  ropes ;  sometimes  he  is  laying 
out  a  garden,  and  he  gathers  children  from  the  earth  to  be  the 
flowers  of  it  and  young  men  to  be  its  tall  slim  cypresses;  more 
rarely  he  is  a  vintager,  and  tramples  men  in  his  vat  that  their 
blood  may  be  his  red  wine,  or  again  he  carries  a  sickle  and  reaps 
a  human  harvest. 

But  most  commonly  he  is  the  warrior  preeminent  in  all 
manner  of  prowess — archer,  wrestler,  horseman.  Once  a  bride 
boasted  that  she  had  no  fear  of  Charos,  for  that  her  brothers 
were  men  of  valour  and  her  husband  a  hero ;  then  came  Charos 
and  shot  an  arrow  at  her,  and  her  beaut}'  faded ;  a  second  and 
a  third  arrow,  and  he  stretched  her  on  her  death-bed*.  Often  in 
the  pride  of  strength  have  young  warriors  laughed  Charos  to 
scorn;  then  has  he  come  to  seize  the  strongest  of  them,  and 
though  the  warrior  strain  and  struggle  as  in  a  wrestling-match, 
yet  Charos  wearies  not  but  wins  the  contest  by  fair  means  or 
foul:  for  he  is  no  honourable  foe,  but  dishonest  above  thieves, 
more  deceitful  than  women^ :  he  seizes  his  adversary  by  the  hair 
and  drags  him  down  to  Hades.  Even  more  striking  is  the  picture 
of  Charos  as  horseman  riding  forth  on  his  black  steed  to  the 

1  The  word  for  'black'  incIudeB  the  sense  of  'grim,'  'gloomy,'  'sorrowful.] 
Tears  are  commonly  described  as  '  black, '  /iaOpa  SdKpva. 
^  Passow,  op.  cit.  distich  no.  1155. 
'  Cf.  Passow,  no.  408. 
*  Cf.  Passow,  nos.  414,  415,  417.  '  Passow,  no.  424. 
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foray,  and  it  is  this  conception  which  has  inspired  one  of  the 
finest  achievements  of  the  popular  muse:— 

Why  stand  the  mountains  black  and  sadj  their  brows  enwrapped  in 

darkness  ? 
Is  it  a  wind  that  buffets  them?  is  it  a  storm  that  lashes? 
No,  'tis  no  wind  that  buffets  them,  nor  'tis  no  storm  that  lashes  ; 
But  'tis  great  Charos  passing  by,  and  the  dead  passing  with  him. 
He  drives  the  young  men  on  before,  he  drags  the  old  behind  him, 
And  at  his  saddle-bow  are  ranged  the  helpless  little  children. 
The  children  cling  and  cry  to  him,  the  old  men  call  beseeching, 
"  Good  Charos,  at  some  hamlet  halt,  halt  at  some  cooling  fountain  ; 
There  let  the  young  men  heave  the  stone,  the  old  men  drink  of  water, 
There  let  the  little  children  go  agathering  pretty  posies." 
"No,  not  at  hamlet  will  I  halt,  nor  yet  at  cooling  fountain, 
Lest  mothers  come  draw  water  there  and  know  their  little  children. 
Lest  wife  and  husband  meet  again  and  there  be  no  more  parting." 

Such  is  the  more  pagan  presentment  of  the  modern  Charos,  a 
tyrant  as  absolute  in  his  own  realm  as  God  in  heaven,  a  veritable 
Zeti?  aX\o?'  as  was  Hades  of  old,  but  hard  of  heart,  heedless  of 
prayer,  delighting  in  cruelty. 

At  first  sight  then  the  Charos  of  modern  Greece  would  seem 
to  have  little  in  common  with  the  Charon  of  ancient  Greece 
beyond  the  name  and  some  connexion  with  death :  and  Fauriel,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  collection  of  popular  songs,  pronounces 
the  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  usual  tendencies  of  tradition 
have  been  reversed,  in  that  it  is  the  name  that  has  survived, 
while  the  attributes  have  been  changed^  To  this  judgement  I 
cannot  subscribe.  I  suspect  that  in  ancient  times  the  literary 
presentation  of  Charon  was  far  more  circumscribed  than  the 
popular,  and  that  out  of  a  profusion  of  imaginative  portraitures 
as  varied  as  those  seen  in  the  fulk-songs  of  to-day  one  aspect  of 
Charon  became  accepted  among  educated  men  as  the  correct  and 
fashionable  presentment.  Hades  was,  in  literature,  the  despot  of 
the  lower  world,  and  for  Charon  no  place  could  be  found  save  that 
of  ferryman.  But  this,  I  think,  was  only  one  out  of  the  many 
guises  in  which  the  ancient  Charon  was  figured  by  popular 
imagination;  for  at  the  present  day  the  remnants  of  such  a 
conception  are  small,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  remained 
a  custom  which  should  have  kept  it  alive — the  custom  of  putting 
a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

1  Aesch.  Eum.  237. 

^  Fauriel,  Clumts  populaires  de  la  Grlce  Moderne,  Discours  priliminaire,  p.  85. 
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Only  in  one  folk-song,  recorded  from  Zacynthos,  can  I  find 
the  old  literary  representation  of  Charon  as  ferryman  of  the 
Styx  unmistakably  reproduced.  The  following  is  a  literal  render- 
ing:— 'Across  the  river  that  none  may  ford  Charos  was  passing, 
and  one  soul  was  on  the  bank  and  gave  him  greeting.  "Good 
Charos,  long  life  to  thee,  well-beloved ;  take  me,  even  me,  with 
thee,  take  me,  dear  Charos !  A  poor  man's  soul  was  I,  even  of  a 
poor  man  and  a  beggar ;  men  left  me  destitute  and  I  perished  for 
lack  of  a  crumb  of  barley-bread.  No  last  rites  did  they  give  me, 
they  gave  me  none,  poor  soul,  not  even  a  farthing  in  my  mouth 
for  thee  who  dost  await  me.  Poor  were  my  children,  poor  and 
without  hope ;  destitute  were  they  and  lay  in  death  unburied, 
poor  souls.  Them  thou  did'st  take,  good  Charos,  them  thou 
did'st  take,  I  saw  thee,  when  thy  cold  hand  seized  them  by  the 
hair.  Take  me  too,  Charos,  take  me,  take  me,  poor  soul;  take 
me  yonder,  take  me  yonder,  no  other  waiteth  for  thee."  Thus 
cried  to  him  the  poor  man's  soul,  and  Charos  made  answer, 
"  Come,  soul,  thou  art  good,  and  God  hath  pitied  thee."  Then 
took  he  the  soul  and  set  her  on  the  other  bank,  and  spreading 
then  his  sail  he  sped  far  away'.' 

In  another  song^  of  the  same  collection,  hailing  also  from 
Zacynthos,  there  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  same  old  tradition. 
In  it  Charos  has  a  caique  with  black  sails  and  black  oars  and  goes 
to  and  fro^whence  and  whither  is  not  told — with  cargoes  of  the 
dead.  But  more  probably  the  imagery  is  borrowed  from  seafaring ; 
the  Greek  peasant  would  hardly  imagine  a  caique  plying  on  a 
river ;  the  streams  of  his  own  country  will  seldom  carry  even  a 
small  bark.  A  sea-voyage  on  the  other  hand  is,  especially  in  the 
imagination  of  islanders,  the  most  natural  method  of  departure 
to  a  far-otf  country.  From  the  sea  certainly  comes  the  metaphor 
in  a  funeral  dirge  from  Zacynthos  in  which  the  mourner  asks  of 
the  dead, 

o-f  t\  Kapdpi  da  fipfdfjs  koL  V  tI  nopro   6'  dpd^rjs  ;^ 
'In  what  boat  wilt  thou  be  and  at  what  haven  wilt  thou  land?' 

This    too    is    claimed    by    Schmidt''    as    a    reminiscence    of 

1  Schmidt,  Marchen  etc.     Song  no.  38.  "  Ibid.  no.  37. 

3  Schmidt,  Marchen  etc.     Song  no.  7.  *  Das  Volksleben,  p.  id7. 
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Charon's    ferry — somewhat    unfortunately;    for    the    next    line 
continues,  •  ' 

■ym  vapBji  ij  fiavovKa  a-ov.  va  ere  ^avayopd(rji, 
'That  thy  mother  may  come  and  ransom  thee: again.' 

Now  in  another  dirge^  also  heard  by  Schmidt  in  the  same 
island,  this  idea  is  worked  out  even  more  fully:  the  mother  cries 
to  the  master  of  the  ship  that  bears  away  her  lost  son  not  to  sell 
him,  and  offers  high  ransom  for  him;  but  the  dead  man  in  answer 
bids  her  keep  her  treasure;  'not  till  the  crow  doth  whiten  and 
become  a  dove,  must  thou,  mother  mine,  look  for  me  again.' 
Clearly  the  imagery  is  borrowed  not  from  the  ferry-boat  of  Charon 
plying  for  hire,  but  from  a  descent  of  pirates  who  carry  men  off 
to  hold  them  to  ransom  or  to  sell  them  for  slaves.  In  neither 
dirge  is  Charos  actually  named,  but  doubtless  he  is  understood 
to  be  the  captain  of  the  pirates;  for  in  more  than  one  dirge  of 
Laeonia  and  Maina  he  is  explicitly  called  Kovpa-apot,  a  coi'sair^. 

Here  then  we  have  yet  another  presentation  of  the  modem 
Charos;  but  of  Charon  the  ferryman  there  is  no  sure  remem- 
brance except  in  one  song  from  Zacynthos.  Nor  again,  save  in 
that  one  song,  is  the  river  of  death  imagined  as  an  impass- 
able barrier ;  it  is  rather  a  stream  of  Lethe :  no  boatman  is 
needed  to  carry  the  dead  across;  but  mention  is  made  only  of 
'the  loved  ones,  that  pass  the  river  and  drink  the  water  thereof, 
and  forget  their  homes  and  their  orphan  children'' — just  as  in 
the  mountains  there  are  'springs  in  marble  grots,  whereat  the  wild 
sheep  drink  and  remember  no  more  their  lambs*.'  It  is  the 
drinking  of  the  water,  not  the  passing  of  the  stream,  which  frees 
the  dead  from  aching  memories:  the  picture  is  wholly  different 
from  that  of  a  river  which  cannot  be  crossed  but  by  grace  of 
the  ferryman. 

The  general  oblivion  into  which  the  ancient  conception  of 
Charon  has  fallen  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  have  said,  in  view 
of  the  survival  of  a  custom  which  in  antiquity  was  closely  associated 
with  it.  In  parts  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor  the  practice 
prevails',  or  till  recently  prevailed,  of  placing  in  the  mouth  (or 

'  Marchen  etc.     Song  no.  10.  ^  UoXtTTj!,  MeX^rij  /c.t.X.  p.  272. 

9  Passow,  no.  371. 

*  'larplS-qs,  ZvWoyri  S-qnoT.  cur/iaTuv,  p.  17.     Cf.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  2S6. 
"  So  in  some  districts  of  Macedonia  up  to  the  present  day  ;  Abbott,  Macedonian 
Folklore,  p.  193. 
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more  rarely  on  the  breast)  of  the  dead  a  small  coin,  which  in 
the  environs  of  Smyrna  is  actually  known  as  ro  -n-eparUi,,  passage- 
moneyi.  In  the  Cyclades  and  in  parts  of  the  Greek  mainland 
I  myself  have  met  aged  persons  who  could  recall  the  existence 
of  the  custom :  a  century  or  two  ago  it  was  probably  frequent. 
But  there  is  less  evidence  that  the  coin  was  commonly  intended 
for  Charos.  Protodikos  indeed,  the  authority  for  the  existence  of 
the  custom  in  Asia  Minor,  writing  in  1860,  says  expressly  that 
the  coin  was  designed  for  Charos  as  ferryman;  and  the  name  of 
'passage-money'  locally  given  to  the  coin  tends  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  a  writer  whom  I  have  found  in  some  other  matters 
inaccurate.  Another  authority^  moreover,  writing  also  in  1860, 
states  that  at  Stenimachos  in  Thrace  'until  a  short  time  ago'  the 
coin  was  laid  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  actually  for  Charos;  nor 
can  there  be  any  question  that  the  classical  interpretation  of 
the  custom  survived  long  in  Zacynthos,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
complaint  of  the  poor  man's  soul  in  the  song  translated  above, 

urepva  ifie  8e  fioijdcoKaVf  Se  fxov^UiKav  raij   Kaiifi€V7jSf 
l^ryre  Xe^To  'oro  (ttojm  fiov  yia  trk   ttov  TTf/ji/ieVfir, 

'No  last  rites  did  they  give  me,  they  gave  me  none,  poor  soul,  not  eveu 
a  farthing  in  my  mouth  for  thee  (Charos)  who  awaitest  me.' 

Yet  Schmidt,  who  recorded  these  lines  from  Zacynthos,  found  that 
the  actual  custom  was  barely  remembered  there.  He  met  indeed, 
in  1863,  one  old  woman  aged  eighty-two,  who  as  a  child  had 
known  the  practice  of  putting  a  copper  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
as  also  that  of  laying  a  key  on  the  corpse's  breast ;  but  of  the 
purpose  of  the  coin  she  knew  nothing ;  the  key  she  believed  to 
be  useful  for  opening  the  gates  of  Paradise.  For  myself,  though 
I  have  heard  mention  of  the  use  of  the  coin,  I  have  never  known 
it  to  be  associated  with  Charos.  I  incline  therefore  to  the  opinion 
that  in  most  places  where  the  custom  is  or  has  recently  been 
practised,  it  has  outlived  the  interpretation  which  was  in  classical 
times  put  upon  it. 

But  was  the  classical  interpretation  a  true  index  to  the 
origin  of  the  custom?    Was  it  anything  more  than  an  aetiological 

^  IIpwr65t/cos,  irepl  rijs  wap^  7}fuv  ratpTjs,  p.  14.  The  form  TrepaTlKiov  which  the 
writer  gives  can  hardly  be  popular.  It  might  be,  as  Schmidt  points  out,  irepaTiKLv 
in  the  local  dialect.  I  have  given  the  form  which  the  word  would  assume  in  most 
districts. 

2  2Kopd^\ris  in  the  periodical  UavSdipa,  xi.  p.  449.     Cf.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  238. 
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explanation  of  a  custom  whose  significance  even  in  an  early 
age  had  already  become  obscured  by  lapse  of  time  ?  One  thing 
at  least  has  been  made  certain  by  the  modern  study  of  folklore, 
namely  that  a  custom  may  outlive  not  only  the  idea  which  gave  it 
birth  but  even  successive  false  ideas  which  it  has  itself  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  sought  vainly  to  explain  it.  When 
therefore  Lucian^  stated  that  'they  put  an  obol  in  the  dead  man's 
mouth  as  boat-fare  for  the  ferryman,'  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
recording  a  late  and  incorrect  interpretation  of  a  custom  which 
had  existed  before  the  r61e  of  ferryman  had  ever  been  invented 
for  Charon.  Further  if  that  interpretation  had  been  in  the  main 
a  literary  figment,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  the  original 
meaning  of  the  custom  to  be  still  remembered  among  the  un- 
lettered common-folk  of  outlying  districts.  There  are  plenty  of 
cases  in  modern  Greece  in  which  different  explanations  of  the 
same  custom  are  offered  in  difierent  localities.  In  spite  therefore 
of  the  fact  that  one  view  only  found  expression  in  classical 
literature,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  an  older  view  may  have  been  handed  down  even  to  recent 
generations  in  the  purer  oral  traditions  of  the  common-folk. 

Once  only,  from  a  fellow-traveller  in  the  Cyclades,  did  I  obtain 
any  explanation  at  all  of  the  use  of  the  coin,  elvai  koKo  ryid 
rdepiKa.^,  'it  is  useful  because  of  the  aerial  ones.'  This  sounds 
vague  enough,  but  nothing  more  save  gestures  of  uncertainty 
could  I  elicit.  Was  the  coin  useful,  in  his  -\iew,  as  a  fee  to 
be  paid  to  'the  aerial  ones'  on  the  soul's  journey  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  or  as  a  charm  against  the  assaults  of  such 
beings?  That  was  the  question  to  which  I  sought  an  answer 
from  him,  but  in  vain.  For  myself  I  cannot  determine  in  which 
sense  the  dark  saying  was  actually  meant.  The  former  would 
accord  well  with  one  local  belief  of  the  present  day,  if  only  my 
informant  had  specified  one  particular  kind  of  aerial  beings  who 
are  believed  to  take  toll  of  departing  souls ;  but  to  this  I  shall 
return  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter^  The  second  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  however,  whether  they  were  intended  in  that 
sense  by  the  speaker  or  not,  furnishes  what  will  be  shown  by 
other  evidence  to  be  the  key  to  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

'  Trepl  irhBovi,  §  10. 

2  For  this  term  see  above,  p.  68,  and  below,  p.  283.  »  Below,  p.  285. 
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A  coin  is  often  used  as  a  charm  against  sinister  influences'. 
In  this  case  then  it  may  have  been  a  prophylactic  against  aerial 
spirits.  "Why  then  is  it  generally  put  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  ? 
Not,  I  think,  because  the  mouth  is  a  convenient  purse,  as  seems 
to  be  assumed  in  the  classical  interpretation  of  the  custom,  but 
because  the  mouth  is  the  entrance  to  the  body.  The  peasants 
of  to-day  believe  as  firmly  as  men  of  the  Homeric  age  that  it 
is  through  the  mouth  that  the  soul  escapes  at  death.  The  phrase 
IMS  Tj)  yfrvxv  'ora  Sovtlu,  'with  the  soul  between  the  teeth,' 
is  the  popular  equivalent  for  'at  the  last  gasp';  and  in  the  folk- 
songs the  same  idea  constantly  recurs ;  'open  thy  mouth,'  says 
Charos  to  a  shepherd  whom  he  has  thrown  in  wrestling,  'open  thy 
mouth  that  I  may  take  thy  souP.'  Now  the  passage  by  which  the 
soul  makes  its  exit,  is  naturally  the  passage  by  which  evil  spirits 
(or  the  soup,  if  it  should  return,)  would  make  their  entrance  ;  and, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  there  is  a  very  real  fear  among  the  peasantry 
that  a  dead  body  may  be  entered  and  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
Clearly  then  the  mouth,  by  which  the  spirit  would  enter,  is  the 
right  place  in  which  to  lay  the  protective  coin. 

The  interpretation  which  I  suggest  gains  support  from  some 
points  in  modern  usage.  In  Macedonia,  according  to  one  traveller*, 
the  coin  which  formerly  used  to  be  laid  in  the  corpse's  mouth  was 
Turkish  and  bore  a  text  from  the  Koran,  an  aggravation  of  the 
pagan  custom  which  was  made  a  pretext  for  episcopal  intervention". 
Now  clearly,  if  the  coin  had  in  that  district  been  designed  as 
payment  for  the  services  of  Charos  as  ferryman,  there  would  have 
been  no  motive  for  preferring  one  bearing  an  inscription  from  the 
Mohammedan  scriptures,  which  assuredly  could  not  enhance  the 
coin's  value  in  the  eyes  of  Charos:  but  if  the  coin  was  itself 
employed  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits,  the  sacred  text  might 
well  have  been  deemed  to  add  not  a  little  to  its  prophylactic 
properties.  Thus  the  character  of  the  particular  type  of  coin 
chosen  indicates  that  the  coin  in  itself  too  was  at  one  time  viewed 
as  a  charm ;   a  charm  moreover  whose  effect  would  be  precisely 

1  See  above,  p.  13.  ^  Passow,  no.  432 

s  This  is  shown  later  to  be  the  first  form  of  the  superstition.    See  below,  pp._433-4. 

■>  Newton,  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  i.  p.  289  (cited  by  Schmidt,  das 
Volkskien,  p.  239). 

5  The  use  of  the  coin,  quite  apart  from  any  such  variation  of  the  custom,  was 
forbidden  by  several  councils  of  the  Church  between  the  4th  and  7th  centuries, 
cf.  noXfrijs,  MeX^Dj  etc.  p.  269. 
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that  of  the  key  which  in  the  island  of  Zacynthos  was  also  laid 
upon  the  dead  man's  breast;  for  the  key  was  certainly  not  de- 
signed, as  Schmidt's  informant  would  have  it,  to  open  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  but,  like  any  other  piece  of  iron,  served  originally  to 
scare  away  spirits.  The  use  of  a  coin  as  well  as  of  a  key  in  that 
island  was  merely  meant  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Again,  in  many  places  throughout  Greece,  where  this  use  of 
a  coin  is  no  longer  known,  a  substitute  of  more  Christian  character 
has  been  found.  On  the  lips  of  the  dead  is  laid  either  a  morsel  of 
consecrated  bread  from  the  Eucharist',  or  more  commonly  a  small 
piece  of  pottery — a  fragment  it  may  be  of  any  earthenware 
vessel — on  which  is  incised  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  legend 
I.  X.  NI.  KA.  ('  Jesus  Christ  conquers ')  in  the  four  angles''.  Here 
the  choice  of  the  inscribed  words  of  itself  seems  to  indicate  the 
intention  of  barring  the  dead  man's  mouth  against  the  entrance  of 
evil  spirits ;  and  as  final  proof  of  my  theory  I  find  that  in  both 
Chios'  and  Rhodes'*,  where  a  wholly  or  partially  Christianised 
form  of  the  custom  prevails,  the  charm  employed  is  definitely 
understood  by  the  people  to  be  a  means  of  precaution  against 
a  devil  entering  the  dead  body  and  resuscitating  it.  Nor  must 
the  mention  of  a  devil  in  this  connexion  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  Chian  and  Rhodian  interpretation  of  the  custom  is  not 
ancient.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  later  chapter  that  the  idea 
of  a  devil  entering  the  corpse  is  only  the  Christian  version  of  a 
pagan  belief  in  a  possible  re-animation  of  the  corpse  by  the  soul". 

But  there  is  yet  another  variety  of  the  custom,  in  which  no 
coin  and  no  Mohammedan  nor  Christian*  symbol  is  used,  but 
a  charm  whose  magic  properties  were  in  repute  long  before 
Mohammed,  long  before  Christ,  probably  long  before  coinage  was 
known  to  Greece.  Agaia  a  piece  of  pottery  is  used,  but  the 
symbol  stamped  upon    it    is    the    geometrical    figure    j^,   the 

'  Cf.  Eicaud,  Annales  des  conciles  generaux  et  particuliers  (1773),  vol.  i.  p.  654 
(from  noXiTi)s,  MeX^T-q,  p.  269). 

-  According  to  Bent  [Cydades,  p.  363)  the  object  used  thus  in  Naxos  is  a  wax 
cross  with  the  initial  letters  I.X.N,  engraved  upon  it,  and  it  still  bears  the  old 
name  vauXov,   '  fare.' 

*  Kava-T.  KaviWaKTis,  Xia/ca  'AraXe/cra,  pp.  335  and  339. 

*  Newton,  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  i.  p.  212.  The  exact  details  of 
the  custom  in  each  place  are  given  below,  p.  406. 

*  See  below,  pp.  433-4. 

6  In  Ehodes,  according  to  Newton,  I.e.,  the  Christian  symbol  I.  X.  N.  K.  is 
combined  with  that  to  which  I  now  come,  the  '  pentaole.' 
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'pentacle'  of  mediaeval  magic  lore.  In  Greece  it  is  now  known  as 
TO  TrevraX^a,  but  of  its  properties,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  serves 
as  a  charm^,  the  people  have  nothing  to  say.  In  the  mediaeval 
and  probably  in  the  yet  earlier  magic  of  Europe  and  the  East  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  figures,  appearing  sometimes  as  Solomon's 
seal,  sometimes  as  the  star  which  led  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem, 
sometimes,  in  black  colouring,  as  a  symbol  of  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  correspondingly,  in  white,  as  the  symbol  of  the  principle  of 
good.  But  though  the  figure  has  been  known  to  the  magicians  of 
many  nations  and  many  epochs,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  in  recent  times  or  from  other  races  that  the  Greeks  have 
learnt  it :  for  it  was  known  too  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  noted 
among  its  more  intelligible  properties  the  fact  that  the  five  lines 
composing  it  can  be  drawn  without  removing  pencil  from  paper. 
The  Pythagoreans,  who  called  it  the  TrevTa.ypafi/j.ov^,  are  known  to 
have  attached  to  it  some  mystic  value.  There  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  therefore  that  the  symbol  has  been  handed  down  in 
Greece  as  a  magical  charm — for  we  have  seen  how  many  other 
methods  of  magic  have  survived — from  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 
Further  back  we  cannot  penetrate ;  yet — vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona,  and  there  were  professors  of  occult  sciences  before 
Pythagoras.  Was  it  then  he  who  first  discovered  the  figure's 
mystic  value  ?  Or  did  he  merely  adopt  and  interpret  in  his  own 
way  a  symbol  which  for  long  ages  before  him  had  been  endowed 
with  magical  powers?  Was  it  perhaps  this  figure,  graven  on 
some  broken  potsherd,  which  long  before  coinage  supplied  a 
more  ready  charm  protected  the  corpse  from  possession  by  evil 
spirits,  or  rather,  in  those  days,  from  reanimation  by  the  soul  ? 
Who  shall  say?  The  belief,  which  has  found  its  modem  ex- 
pression in  the  engraving  of  Christian  or  Mohammedan  texts 
on  prophylactic  coins  or  pottery  and  in  barring  with  them  the 
door  of  the  lips  which  gives  access  to  the  corpse,  is  certainly 
primitive  enough  in  character  to  date  from  the  dimmest  pre- 
historic age. 

If  my  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom   is  correct, 
it  was  only  the  accident  of  a  coin  being  commonly  used  as  the 

1  Cf.  noX(T5)s,  Uapa66ffcis,  i.  573,  where  it  is  said  that  in  Myoonos  the  symbol  is 
sometimes  carved  on  house  doors  to  keep  vrykolakes  (on  which  see  below,  cap.  iv.) 
from  troubling  the  inmates  at  night. 

^  Cf.  Lucian,  virip  toO  iv  t^  Trpoaayopeia^i.  TrralfTfiaTos,  5. 
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prophylactic  charm,  which  caused  the  classical  association  of  the 
custom  with  Charon ;  and,  once  disembarrassed  of  this  association, 
the  popular  conception  of  Charon  in  antiquity  is  more  easily 
studied. 

The  literary  presentation  of  him  in  the  guise  of  a  ferryman 
only  is  a  comparatively  late  development.  The  early  poets  know 
nothing  of  him  whatever  in  any  character.  The  first  literary 
reference  to  him  was  apparently  in  the  Minyad,  an  epic  poem  of 
doubtful  but  not  early  date,  of  which  two  lines  referring  to  the 
descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  the  lower  world  ran  thus: 
'  There  verily  the  ship  whereon  the  dead  embark,  even  that  which 
the  aged  Charon  as  ferryman  doth  guide,  they  found  not  at  its 
anchorage^'  These  are  the  lines  by  which  Pausanias  believed  that 
Polygnotus  had  been  guided  when  painting  the  figure  of  Charon 
in  his  famous  representation  of  the  nether  world  at  Delphi. 
Thenceforth  this  was  the  one  orthodox  presentation  of  Charon  in 
both  literature  and  art.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  in  numerous 
passages^  both  alike  conform  to  it,  and  the  painters  of  funeral 
vases  were  equally  faithful. 

But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
conception  of  Charon,  or  at  any  rate  not  the  whole  of  it.  Phrases 
occur  (and  were  probably  current  in  classical  times)  which  seem 
to  imply  a  larger  conception  of  Charon's  office  and  functions.  The 
'door  of  Charon'  (XapooveLO'i  6vpa^  or  Xapcoveiov*)  was  that  by 
which  condemned  prisoners  were  led  out  to  execution.  The 
'staircase  of  Charon'.  (XapoSi/eio?  KXifia^^)  was  that  by  which 
ghosts  in  drama  ascended  to  the  stage,  as  if  they  were  appearing 
from  the  nether  world.  To  Charon  likewise  were  ascribed  in 
popular  parlance  many  caverns  of  forbidding  aspect,  particularly 
those  that  were  filled  with  mephitic  vapours — Xapcoveia  ^apa6pa\ 
a-n-rjXaia'' ,  avrpa^.  Finally  XapcovlTai,  is  Plutarch's"  rendering  of 
the  Latin  Orcini,  the  sobriquet  given  to  the  low  persons  whom 
Caesar  brought  up  into  the  Senate.  These  uses  point  to  a  popular 
conception  of  Charon  larger  than  classical  art  and  literature  reveal, 
and  justify  Suidas'  simple  identification  of  Charon  with  death". 

'  apud  Pausan.  x.  28.  1. 

2  e.g.  Eur.  Ale.  252,  361,  Heracl.  432,  Arist.  Ran.  184  fi.,  Lysistr.  606,  Plut.  278. 

■'  Suidaa  s.v.  *  Pollux,  8,  102.  5  Pollux,  4,  182. 

"  Strabo,  679.  ?  Ibid.  636.  s  jjjd.  649. 

"  Plut.  Anton.  16.  i»  Xdpwv  eivaros,  s.v. 
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Moreover  once  in  Euripides,  for  all  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  conventional  literary  characterisation  of  Charon,  a  glimpse  of 
popular  thought  is  reflected  in  the  person  of  Death  (©ai/aro?)  and 
the  part  which  he  plays  in  the  Alcestis.  First,  in  the  altercation 
between  Apollo  and  Death  over  the  fate  of  Alcestis,  there  occur 
the  words,  'Take  her  and  go  thy  way;  for  I  know  not  whether 
I  should  persuade  thee ';  to  which  Death  answers,  'Persuade  me  to 
slay  those  whom  I  must?  nay,  'tis  with  this  that  I  am  charged' 
(toCto  r^ap  reTdiy/ji,e6a^).  Can  it  be  a  mere  coincidence  that,  in 
modern  folk-song,  when  some  doomed  man  seeks  to  persuade 
Charos  to  grant  a  respite,  he  answers,  'Nay,  brave  sir,  I  cannot; 
for  I  am  straitly  charged'?  The  very  word  'charged,'  irpoarafi- 
fievo<;,  the  modern  form  of  TrpoaTeTajfji,evo<!,  repeats  the  word  placed 
by  Euripides  in  the  mouth  of  Death.  Secondly,  Death  appears 
in  warrior-guise,  just  as  does  Charos  most  commonly  in  modem 
folk-songs;  he  is  girt  with  a  sword ^  and  it  is  by  wrestling'*  that 
Heracles  vanquishes  him  and  makes  him  yield  up  his  prey.  Is 
this  again  a  mere  coincidence  ?  Or  was  Euripides,  in  his  personi- 
fication of  Death,  utilising  the  character  popularly  assigned  to 
Charon  ?  It  looks  indeed  in  one  line  as  if  the  poet  had  almost 
forgotten  that  he  was  not  using  the  popular  name  also  ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  inelegance  of  making  Death  inflict 
death*.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  copyist  of  one^  of  the 
extant  manuscripts  of  the  Alcestis  was  so  impressed  with  the 
likeness  of  Death  to  Charon  as  he  knew  him,  that  he  altered 
the  name  of  the  dramatis  persona  accordingly. 

In  the  Anthology  again  Charon  appears  several  times"  acting 
in  a  more  extended  capacity  than  that  of  ferryman ;  as  in  modern 
folk-songs,  he  actually  seizes  men  and  carries  them  off  to  the 
nether  world.  One  epigram  is  particularly  noticeable  as  seeming 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  of  the  Alcestis.  'Is  there 
then  any  way  whereby  Alcestis  might  come  unto  old  age?'  asks 
Apollo ;  and  Death  answers,  '  There  is  none ;  I  too  must  have  the 
pleasure  of  my  dues.'  'Yet,'  says  Apollo,  '  thou  wilt  not  get  more 
than  the  one  soul,'— be  it  now  or  later.  And  similarly  the  epigram 
from  the  Anthology,  save  that  Death  is  frankly  named  Charon. 

1  Eur.  Ale.  48,  49.  ^  xbid.  74—6.  »  Ibid.  1141—2.  *  Ibid.  50. 

5  Codex  Vaticanua,  no.  909.     Cf.  Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  223,  whence  the 
majority  of  these  references  are  borrowed. 

«  VII.  603  and  671 ;  xi.  133.     Cf.  Schmidt,  I.e. 

S "), 
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'  Charon  ever  insatiable,  why  hast  thou   snatched  away  Attains 
needlessly  in  his  youth  ?    Was  he  not  thine,  an  he  had  died  old  ?' 

Clearly,  it  would  seem,  Euripides  knew  a  popular  conception  of 
Charon  other  than  that  which  literary  and  artistic  tradition  had 
crystallised  as  the  orthodox  presentation,  but  rather  than  break 
through  the  conventions  by  bringing  Charon  on  the  stage  other- 
wise than  as  ferryman,  he  had  recourse  to  a  purely  artificial 
personification  of  death. 

But  the  conception  of  Charon  as  lord  of  death  can  be  traced 
yet  further  back  than  the  time  of  Euripides.  Hesychius  states 
that  the  title  'AKfiovLBr)<;^  was  shared  by  two  gods,  Charon  and 
Uranus.  Charon  therefore,  as  son  of  Acmon  and  brother  of 
Uranus,  is  earlier  by  two  long  generations  of  gods  than  Zeus 
himself,  and  belongs  to  the  old  Pelasgian  order  of  deities.  Was 
Charon  then  the  god  of  death  among  the  old  Pelasgian  popula- 
tion of  Greece,  before  ever  the  name  of  Hades  or  Pluto  had  been 
invented  or  imported  ?  Yes,  if  the  corroboration  from  another 
Pelasgian  source,  the  Etruscans,  is  to  count  for  anything.  On 
an  Etruscan  monument  figures  the  god  of  death  with  the  in- 
scription 'Charun'^;  and  the  same  person  is  frequently  depicted  on 
urns,  sarcophagi,  and  vases'.  Usually  the  door  of  the  nether 
world  is  to  be  seen  behind  him ;  either  he  is  issuing  forth  to  seek 
his  prey,  or  he  is  about  to  enter  there  with  a  victim  who  stands 
close  beside  him,  his  hand  clasped  in  that  of  wife  or  friend  to 
whom  he  bids  farewell''.  In  appearance  he  is  most  often  an 
old  bearded  man  (though  a  more  youthful  type  is  also  known) 
bearing  an  axe  or  mallet,  and  more  rarely  a  sword  as  well,  where- 
with he  pursues  men  and  slays  them'.  In  effect  the  Etruscan 
Charun  closely  corresponds  with  the  modern  Greek  Charos  in 
functions  as  well  as  in  name.  The  coincidence  allows  of  one  ex- 
planation only.  The  Greeks  of  the  present  day  must  have  inherited 
their  idea  of  Charos  from  ancestors  who  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Etruscans  and  to  whom  Charon  was  the  god  of  death  who 
came  to  seize  men's  souls  and  carry  them  off  to  his  realm  in 
the  nether  world.  These  ancestors  can  only  have  been  the 
original  Pelasgian  population  of  Greece.     In  classical  times  the 

^  s.v. 

2  Gerhard,  die  Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  p.  56 ;  MiiUer,  die  Etrusker,  ii.  102. 

3  Ambrosoh,  de  Gharonte  Etritsco,  pp.  2,  3.  *  Ibid.  p.  8. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  4—7 ;  and  Maury  in  Revue  Archeohgique,  i.  665,  and  iv.  791. 
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primitive  conception  of  Charon  was  in  abeyance.  Hades  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  nether  world;  and  a 
literary  legend,  which  confined  Charon  to  the  work  of  ferryman, 
had  gained  vogue  and  supplanted  or  rather  temporarily  sup- 
pressed the  older  conception.  But  this  version,  it  appears,  never 
gained  complete  mastery  of  the  popular  imagination,  and  to 
the  common-folk  of  Greece  from  the  Pelasgian  era  down  to  this 
day  Charon  has  ever  been  more  warrior  than  ferryman,  and  his 
equipment  an  axe  or  sword  or  bow  rather  than  a  pair  of  sculls. 
More  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  real  Charon  of  antiquity  from  modern 
folk-lore  than  from  all  the  allusions  of  classical  literature. 


§  7.    Aphrodite  and  Eros. 

In  the  story  of  S.  Demetra  communicated  to  Lenormant  at 
Eleusis  and  narrated  above,  we  have  already  had  one  instance  of 
the  preservation  of  Aphrodite's  name.  '  Since  the  lady  Aphrodite 
(7;  Kvpa  '(jjpoBiTjj)  none  had  been  seen  so  lovely'  as  S.  Demetra's 
daughter.  Another  story  related  to  Perrot^  by  an  Attic  peasant  in 
the  year  1858  contains  both  the  name  of  the  goddess  and  some 
reminiscences  of  her  worship.  The  gist  of  it  is  as  follows.  There 
once  was  a  very  beautiful  queen,  by  name  Aphrodite,  who  had 
a  castle  at  Daphni  (just  half-way  on  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis)  and  also  owned  the  heights  of  Acro-Corinth ;  these  two 
places  she  had  caused  to  be  connected  by  a  subterranean  way 
which  passed  under  the  sea.  Now  there  were  two  kings  both 
of  whom  were  smitten  with  her  beauty  and  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage.  She  herself  favoured  one  of  them  and  hated  the  other; 
but  not  wishing  to  declare  her  preference  and  so  arouse  the  anger 
of  the  rejected  suitor,  she  announced  that  she  was  about  to  build 
a  palace  on  the  height  of  Acro-Corinth,  and  would  set  her  suitors 
each  a  task  to  perform ;  one  should  build  the  fortifications  round  the 
summit,  the  other  should  sink  a  well  to  provide  the  castle  with 
water= ;  and  she  promised  her  hand  to  the  suitor  who  should  first 

1  Annuaire  de  V Association  pour  V encouragement  des  etudes  grecques  en  France, 
no.  VIII.  (1874),  p.  392  ff. 

^  Both  fortifications  and  well  are  actual  features  of  Aoro-Corinth  up  to  the 
present  day. 
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complete  his  task.  Now  she  supposed  the  sinking  of  the  well  to 
be  the  lighter  task  and  therefore  assigned  it  to  the  suitor  whom 
she  favoured ;  but  he  met  with  unforeseen  difficulties,  and  his 
rival  meanwhile  made  steady  progress  with  the  walls.  At  last 
they  were  wellnigh  built,  and  it  remained  only  to  put  in  place  the 
keystone  over  the  main  gate.  Then  Aphrodite,  marking  the 
danger,  went  with  winning  words  and  smiles  and  bade  the  builder 
lay  aside  his  tools,  for  the  prize  was  now  safely  in  his  grasp,  and 
led  him  away  to  a  grassy  spot  where  she  beguiled  him  so  long 
with  tender  words  and  caresses,  that  the  other  suitor  meanwhile 
redoubling  his  efforts  pierced  the  rock  and  found  water  in  plenty. 

In  this  story  the  character,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the  queen 
is  that  of  the  ancient  goddess ;  but  there  are  other  points  too 
deserving  of  notice.  Perrot  points  out  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  modern  monastery  at  Daphni  there  stood  in  antiquity  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite^;  and  to  this  fact  Schmidt ^  in  commenting 
on  the  story,  adds  that  on  the  summit  of  Acro-Corinth  also  there 
was  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess',  while  he  accounts  for  the  meution 
of  that  place  in  an  Attic  story  by  the  fact  that  Corinth  was 
specially  famous  for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite. 

No  other  vestiges  of  the  actual  name,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  to 
be  found,  save  that  among  certain  Maniote  settlers  in  Corsica  the 
corrupt  derivative,  'Acf)poStJT'r]aaa*  (which  would  perhaps  be  better 
spelt  'A<f>po8LTiac7a)  was  until  recent  times  at  any  rate  applied  to 
an  equally  corrupt  class  of  women,  votaries  of  'A^poStT??  UdvBrjfio';. 
In  a  few  stories  however  from  Zacynthos^  the  same  goddess  is 
prettily  described  as  57  fidva  rov  "EpmTa",  '  the  Mother  of  Love,' 
a  title  competent  in  itself  to  establish  her  identity. 

The  first  of  these  stories  tells  how  a  poor  maiden  fell  in  love 
with  a  youth  of  high  degree,  and  went  to  the  Mother  of  Love  to 
ask  her  help.  The  latter  promised  to  ask  the  assistance  of  her 
son  Eros  ("EpajTa?)  when  he  came  home.  Next  morning  went 
Eros  with  bow  and  arrows  and  sat  at  the  maiden's  door  till  the 
swain  passed  by.  Then  suddenly  he  shot  his  arrow  at  him,  and 
the  young  man  loved  the  maiden  and  took  her  to  wife. 

1  Pausan.  i.  37,  ad  fin.;  Perrot,  I.e.     Cf.  Frazer,  Pausanias,  11.  497. 

2  Marchen  etc.  Introduction,  p.  35. 

^  Cf.  Bursian,  Geographie  von  Griechenland,  11.  p.  17. 

'  Vrito,  Melange  Neo-hellenique. 

^  Schmidt,  Marchen  etc.  noa.  16—18.  ^  Ibid,  p.  113  (note  2). 
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Another  yet  more  remarkable  story  introduces  us  to  the  garden 
of  Eros,  whither  a  prince  once  went  to  fetch  water  to  cure  the 
blindness  of  the  king,  his  father.  'There  at  the  entrance  he 
beheld  a  woman  that  was  the  fairest  upon  earth ;  she  sat  at  the 
gate  and  played  with  a  boy  who  had  wings  and  in  his  hand  held 
a  bow  and  many  arrows.  The  garden  was  full  of  roses,  and  over 
them  hovered  many  little  winged  boys  like  butterflies.  In  the 
midst  of  this  garden  was  a  spring,  whence  the  healing  water  flowed. 
As  the  king's  son  drew  near  to  this  spring,  he  espied  therein  a 
woman  white  as  snow  and  shining  as  the  moon ;  and  it  was  in 
very  truth  the  moon  that  bathed  there.  Beside  the  spring  sat  a 
second  woman  of  exceeding  beauty  who  was  the  Mother  of  Eros 
(rj  fjidva  Tov  "E/jcuTa).'  She  gave  him  the  water  and  her  blessing, 
and  his  father  was  healed. 

The  distinct  reminiscence  of  Artemis  in  this  story  will  be 
noticed  later' ;  here  we  need  only  notice  a  few  points  in  the 
story  relating  to  Eros  and  his  mother.  The  description  of  the 
'boy  who  had  wings  and  in  his  hand  held  a  bow  and  many 
arrows '  is  simply  and  purely  classical,  according  exactly  with  the 
Orphic  address  to  him  as  To^akKrj,  TrrepoevTa^.  The  'woman  at 
the  gate  who  was  the  fairest  upon  earth '  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  as  'the  Mother  of  Eros'  beside  the  spring,  the  single  per- 
sonality, by  some  vagary  in  the  transmission  of  the  story,  having 
become  duplicated.  The  roses,  of  which  the  garden  was  full,  are 
the  flower  always  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  the  sweetest  emblem  of 
love;  and  over  these  it  is  fitting  that  the  'little  winged  boys' 
should  hover,  brothers  as  it  were  of  Eros,  ever-fresh  embodiments 
of  love,  to  all  of  whom,  in  antiquity.  Aphrodite  was  mother ". 

These  folk-tales  present  sufficient  evidence  that  the  memory 
of  the  name  and  attributes  of  Aphrodite  survived  locally  until 
recent  times  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  her  worship,  like 
that  of  other  pagan  deities,  possessed  vitality  enough  to  compete 
for  a  long  while  with  Christianity  for  the  favour  of  the  common- 
folk;  but  as  a  personality  she  is  no  longer  present,  I  think,  to 
their  consciousness ;   she  is  at  most   only  a  character  in  a  few 


'  See  below,  p.  165. 
2  Orph.  Hymns,  57  (58),  2. 

'  Orph.  Hyrtms,  55,  8.     /xijrep  Ipiiruv.     For  representations  in  ancient  art  of 
many  ^pures,  of.  Philostr.  Eikones,  p.  383  (770). 
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folk-stories — if  indeed  the  present  generation  has  not  forgotten 
even  these.  For  my  part,  I  never  heard  mention  of  her  in  story 
or  otherwise,  although  her  son,  the  winged  Eros,  is  often  named 
in  the  love-songs  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  popular  poetry. 

Vows  and  offerings  which  would  in  former  days  have  been  made 
to  Aphrodite  are  now  made  either  to  suitable  saints  who  have 
taken  her  place,  such  as  S.  Catharine  ^  or  to  the  Fates  (Motpai?), 
who  were  from  of  old  associated  with  her.  According  to  a  frag- 
ment of  Epimenides^  'golden  Aphrodite  and  the  deathless  Fates' 
were  daughters  of  Cronos  and  Euonyme.  Their  sisterly  relation 
was  recognised  also  in  cult.  Near  the  Ilissus  once  stood  a 
temple  containing  an  old  wooden  statue  Qoavov)  of  Heavenly 
Aphrodite  with  an  inscription  naming  her  '  eldest  of  the  Fates ' 
(irpea^vTepa  t&v  MotpcSi')'.  So  venerable  a  shrine  must  in  old 
time  have  witnessed  many  a  petition  for  success  in  love;  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  ancient  inscription  of  the  statue,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  among  the  girls  of  Athens  until  recent 
times  the  custom  prevailed  of  visiting  the  so-called  'hollow  hill*' 
{Tpvivbo  ^ovvo)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  offer  to  the 
Fates  cakes  with  honey  and  salt  and  to  consult  them  as  to  their 
destined  husbands". 

Sacred  also  to  Aphrodite  in  old  days  was  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naupactus,  frequented  particularly  by  widows 
anxious  to  be  remarried".  At  the  present  day  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Rigani,  which  may  probably  be  identified  as  the  old 
sanctuary,  is  the  spot  to  which  girls  repair  in  order  to  consult 
the  Fates  on  the  all-absorbing  question'. 

Thus  it  seems  that  '  golden  Aphrodite '  has  disappeared  from 
the  old  sisterly  group  of  deities,  and  that  '  the  deathless  Fates ' 
alone  remain  to  receive  prayers  and  to  grant  boons  which  once 
fell  within  the  province  rather  of  Aphrodite.  To  the  Fates  we 
must  now  turn. 


^  See  above,  p.  57. 

'^  Tzetzes,  Schol.  on  Lycophron,  406. 

3  Pausan.  i.  19.  2.     Cf.  C.I.G.  no.  1444,  and  Orph.  Hymn,  55  (54),  4. 

''  Apparently  the  old  subterranean  passage  by  which  competitors  entered  the 
stadium. 

»  Mentioned  by  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Grice,  v.  p.  67,  and  confirmed  by  many 
other  writers. 

"  Pausan.  x.  38.  6. 

'  Pouqueville,  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  46. 
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§  8.    The  Fates. 

The  custom  of  taking  or  sending  offerings  to  a  cave  haunted 
by  the  Fates,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  two  examples,  is  widely 
extended  among  the  women  of  Greece.  In  Athens,  besides  the 
'  hollow  hill,'  two  or  three  of  the  old  rock-dwellings  round  about 
the  Hill  of  the  Muses  were  formerly  a  common  resort  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  practice  though  rarer  now  is  not  yet 
extinct^  Among  the  best-known  of  these  resorts  is  the  so-called 
Prison  of  Socrates.  Dodwell,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  in 
Greece  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  states  that  he  found 
there  '  in  the  inner  chamber,  a  small  feast  consisting  of  a  cup 
of  honey  and  white  almonds,  a  cake  on  a  little  napkin,  and  a  vase 
of  aromatic  herbs  burning  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  perfume^'; 
and  the  observance  of  the  custom  is  known  to  have  continued 
in  that  place  down  to  recent  years^  The  same  practice,  I  was 
informed  at  Sparta,  is  known  at  the  present  day  to  the  peasant- 
women  of  the  surrounding  plain,  who  will  undertake  even  a  long 
and  wearisome  journey  to  lay  a  honey-cake  in  a  certain  cave  on 
one  of  the  eastern  spurs  of  Taygetus.  Other  places  in  which  to 
my  own  knowledge  the  custom  still  continues  are  Agrinion  in 
Aetolia  and  neighbouring  districts,  the  villages  of  Mt  Pelion  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  island  of  Scyros ;  and  from  the  testimony  of 
many  other  observers  I  conclude  that  it  is,  or  was  till  recently, 
universal  in  Greek  lands. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  variety  in  the  subjects  on 
which  the  peasant-women  consult  the  Fates:  with  the  girls 
matrimony,  with  the  married  women  maternity,  is  the  perpetually 
recurring  theme.  Everywhere  also  honey  in  some  form  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  offering  by  which  the  Fates'  favour  is  to  be 
won.  The  acceptance  of  this  offering,  and  therefore  also  the 
success  of  the  prayers  which  accompany  it,  are  occasionally,  as 
in  the  cave  near  Sparta  which  I  have  mentioned,  inferred  from 
omens  provided  by  the  dripping  of  water  from  the  roof  of  the 

1  'Kaix.TToipoy'Kov,  'IffTopia  tCiv  'ASrivaiav,  I.  p.  222,  III.  p.  156.     UoXlrris,  MeX^Ti; 
K.T.X.  p.  227. 

2  Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  i.  397. 
*  IIoX£t7)s,  I.e. 
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cave ;  but  more  usually  the  realisation  of  the  conjugal  aspirations 
is  not  assured,  unless  a  second  visit  to  the  sanctuary,  three  days 
or  a  month  later,  proves  that  the  sweetmeats  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Fates  and  are  gone.  This,  I  am  told,  occurs  with  some 
frequency.  Dodwell  mentions  that  his  donkey  ate  some> ;  and 
considering  the  character  of  the  offerings — cakes  and  honey  for 
the  most  part,  for  only  in  the  'hollow  hill'  at  Athens  was  salt 
added  thereto— it  is  not  surprising  if  the  Fates  find  many  willing 
proxies,  human  and  canine  as  well  as  asinine. 

At  the  moment  when  these  delicacies  are  proffered,  an  invoca- 
tion is  recited.     This  may  take  the  form  of  a  metrical  line, 

MoLpais  fiov,  iioipdvfTf  /if,   koi  koXo  (payi  (ras  (pipva, 
'Kind  Fates,  ordain  my  fate,  for  I  bring  you  good  fare,' 

or  may  be  a  simple  prose  formulary, 

Moipms  rav  Moipav  Koi  ttJs  rdSe  rj  Moipa,  KOiridaTe  vd  (jjdre  Koi  vd  ^avap.oi- 
pdvere  rrjv  rdde  vd^rj  Kokrj  fiolpa  , 

'  Fates  above  all  Fates,  and  Fate  of  N.,  come  ye,  I  pray,  and  eat,  and 
ordain  anew  the  fate  of  N.,  that  she  may  have  a  good  fate.' 

Various  other  versions  are  also  on  record,  one  of  which  will  be 
considered  later ;  but  these  two  examples  illustrate  sufficiently 
for  the  present  the  simple  Homeric  tenour  of  such  prayers. 

The  words  which  I  have  quoted,  it  must  be  admitted,  give 
clear  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  Fates  may  revise  the  decrees 
which  they  have  already  pronounced  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
suppliant.  Nevertheless  that  such  a  hope  should  be  fulfilled  is 
contrary  to  the  general  beliefs  of  the  people.  The  Fates,  they 
know,  are  inexorable  so  far  as  concerns  the  changing  of  any  of 
their  purposes  once  set ;  for,  as  their  proverb  runs,  ort  <ypd<^ovv  y 
Moipai<;,  Bev  ^eypd^ovv,  'what  the  Fates  write,  that  they  make 
not  unwritten".'  They  are  not,  it  would  appear,  subordinate,  as 
Charon  is  sometimes  deemed  to  be,  even  to  the  supreme  God; 
I  can  find  no  song  or  story  that  would  so  present  them.  They 
are  absolute  and  irresponsible  in  the  fashioning  of  human  destiny. 
But  the  Greek  peasants  are  not  the  first  who  have  at  the  same 
time  believed  both  in  predestination  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

^  I.e.  ^  Ka/xiroipoyXov,  'Itrr.  tuv  'A$r]y.  I.  p.  222. 

'  Gt.  rJTov  7pa0TiS  /ton,   '  It  was  my  written  lot,' i.e.  destiny,  and  other  similar 
phrases  cited  by  Schmidt,'das  Volhsleben,  p.  212,  and  IIoXiTrjs,  MeX^r?;,  pp.  218,  219. 
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Perhaps  all  unconsciously  they  recoDcile  the  ideas  as  did  Aeschylus 
of  old : 

TO  jiopa-ijiov  fifvei  TraiXm, 
fiXOfiivots  8'  iv  eKdoi^, 

Destiny  hath  long  been  abiding  its  time,  but  in  answer  to  prayer  may 


come. 


But  even  -without  any  intuition  of  so  hard  a  doctrine  the 
peasant-women  may  justify  their  prayers  and  offerings  by  the 
hope  that,  though  the  Fates  will  detract  nothing  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  whatsoever  they  have  spoken  or  written,  they  may  be 
willing  to  add  thereto  such  supplement  as  shall  modify  in  large 
measure  the  issue.  For  the  Fates  are  as  Greek  in  character  as 
their  worshippers,  and  stories  are  not  wanting  to  illustrate  the 
shifts  to  which  they  have  stooped  in  order  practically  to  invalidate 
without  formally  cancelling  their  whilom  purpose. 

'Once  upon  a  time  a  poor 'woman  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  on  the  third  night  after  the  birth  the  Fates  came  to  ordain 
the  child's  lot.  As  they  entered  the  cottage  they  saw  prepared 
for  them  a  table  with  a  clean  cloth  and  all  manner  of  sweetmeats 
thereon.  So  when  they  had  partaken  thereof  and  were  content, 
they  were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  child.  And  the  first  Fate 
gave  to  her  long  life,  and  the  second  beauty,  and  the  third 
chastity.  "  But  as  they  went  forth  from  the  cottage,  the  first  of 
them  tripped  against  the  threshold,  and  turning  in  wrath  towards 
the  infant  pronounced  that  she  should  be  always  an  idler. 

Now  when  she  was  grown  up,  she  was  so  beautiful  that  the 
king's  son  would  have  her  to  wife.  As  the  wedding-day  drew 
near,  her  mother  and  her  friends  chided  her  because  she  delayed 
to  make  her  wedding  dress ;  but  she  was  idle  and  heeded  not. 
Soon  came  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  and  she  wept  because  the 
prince  would  learn  of  her  idleness  and  refuse  to  take  her  to  wife. 
Now  the  Fates  loved  her,  and  saw  her  tears  and  pitied  her.  There- 
fore they  came  suddenly  before  her,  and  asked  why  she  wept; 
and  she  told  them  all.  Then  sat  they  down  there  and  spun  and 
weaved  and  embroidered  all  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  they 
arrayed  her  in  a  bridal  dress  decked  with  gold  and  pearls  such 
as  had  never  been  seen. 

1  Choeph.  464 — 5,  which  the  Scholiast  annotates  thus,  n^wriye  /^iv  Kal  upMrat 
vTrb  Motpwi*  t6  t7]v  KXvTai/xv^a-Tpav  avdpoKTOVTjaaaav  dvaipedijyaL  k.t.X. 
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Presently  came  the  prince,  and  there  was  much  feasting  and 
dancing,  and  she  was  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  company. 
And  because  be  saw  her  lovely  dress  and  knew  how  much  toil  it 
must  have  cost  her  to  array  herself  thus  for  him,  be  gp-anted  her 
the  favour  of  doing  no  more  work  all  her  days  \' 

This  story,  besides  illustrating  well  the  finality  of  every  word 
pronounced  by  the  Fates  and  the  means  which  they  may  employ 
to  mitigate  their  own  severity,  is  typical  too  of  the  ideas  gene- 
rally accepted  concerning  the  Fates.  Their  number  is  three  ^, 
and  they  are  seen  in  the  shape  of  old  women,  one  of  whom 
at  least  is  always  engaged  in  spinning.  Of  the  remaining  two, 
one  is  sometimes  seen  bearing  a  book  wherein  to  record  in  writing 
the  decrees  which  the  three  jointly  utter,  while  the  other  carries 
a  pair  of  scissors  wherewith  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  or  again  sometimes  these  two  also  are  spinning, 
one  of  them  carrying  a  basket  of  wool  or  a  distaff  and  the  other 
fashioning  the  thread.  This  association  of  the  Fates  with  spinning 
operations  is  commemorated  in  certain  popular  phrases  by  the 
comparison  of  man's  life  to  a  thread.  '  His  thread  is  cut '  or  '  is 
finished  '  (Ko-jrrjKe  or  (T(io6r)Ke  97  KXaia-rr]  rov)  is  a  familiar  euphemism 
for  'he  is  dead':  and  again,  with  the  same  ultimate  meaning  but 
a  somewhat  different  metaphor,  the  people  of  Arachova  use  the 
phrase  fia^aOrjKe  to  Kov^dp  rov^,  '  his  spindle  is  wound  full,' — an 
expression  which  seems  to  imply  the  idea  that  the  Fates  apportion 
to  each  man  at  birth  a  mass  of  rough  wool  from  which  they  go 
on  spinning  day  by  day  till  the  thread  of  life  is  completed. 

According  to  Fauriel*,  a  reminiscence  of  the  Fates  is  also  to 
be  found  in  a  personification  of  the  plague  (^  TravovKXa),  which 
in  the  tradition  of  some  districts  is  not  represented  as  a  single 
demon  but  has  been  multiplied  into  a  trio  of  terrible  women  who 
pass  through  the  towns  and  devastate  them,  one  of  them  carrying 
a  roll  on  which  to  write  the  names  of  the  victims,  another  a  pair  of 
scissors  wherewith  to  cut  them  off  from  the  living,  and  the  third  a 
broom  with  which  to  sweep  them  away.     He  assigns  however  no 

1  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  trace  the  source  of  this  story.  I  incline  to  think 
that  I  took  it  from  some  publication,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was  narrated  to  me 
personally. 

^  Except  in  Zacynthos,  according  to  Schmidt  {VoUcsleben,  p.  211),  where  they 
number  twelve. 

'  Schmidt,  Volksleben,  p.  220. 

*  Chants  populaires  de  la  Grlce  modeme,  Discoun  priliviinaire,  p.  83. 
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reason  for  identifying  the  deadly  trio  with  the  Fates,  and  it  is 
more  natural,  if  any  link  with  antiquity  here  exists,  to  connect 
them  with  the  Erinyes'  or  other  similar  deities.  In  fact  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Fates,  save  for  some  superficial  details,  is  small. 
The  Fates,  though  inexorable  when  once  their  decree  is  pronounced, 
are  never  wantonly  cruel.  Their  displeasure  may  indeed  be  aroused 
by  neglect,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  But,  when  men 
treat  them  with  the  consideration  and  the  reverence  due  to  deities, 
they  are  unfailingly  kindly,  and  deserve  the  title  by  which  they 
are  sometimes  known,  jj  KaXoKvpd8e<;,  '  the  good  ladies.'  For  this 
name  is  not  an  euphemism  concealing  dread  and  hatred,  but  an 
expression  of  genuine  reverence;  such  at  any  rate  is  my  judge- 
ment, based  on  many  conversations  with  the  common-folk  in  all 
part^of  Greece — for  on  this  topic  for  some  reason  there  is  far  less 
reticence  than  on  many  others.  And  indeed  if  the  character  of 
the  Fates  were  believed  to  be  cruel,  their  aspect  also  would  be 
represented  as  grim  and  menacing ;  whereas  they  are  actually 
pourtrayed  as  deserving  almost  of  pity  rather  than  awe  by  reason 
of  their  age  and  their  infirmity. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  Fates  have  most  often  been  seen 
by  human  eyes  and  on  which,  even  though  invisible,  they  never 
fail  to  be  present,  is  the  third  night  (or  as  some  say  the  fifth 
night'')  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Provision  for  their  arrival  is 
then  scrupulously  made.  The  dog  is  chained  up.  Any  obstacles 
over  which  the  visitors  might  trip  in  the  darkness  are  removed. 
The  house-door  is  left  open  or  at  any  rate  unlatched.  Inside 
a  light  is  kept  burning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  set 
a  low  table  with  three  cushions  or  low  stools  placed  round  it — 
religious  conservatism  apparently  forbidding  the  use  of  so  modern 
an  invention  as  chairs,  for  at  the  lying-in-state  before  a  funeral 
also  cushions  or  low  stools  are  provided  for  the  mourners.  On 
the  table  are  set  out  such  dainties  as  the  Fates  love,  including 
always  honey;  in  Athens  formerly  the  essentials  were  a  dish  of 
honey,  three  white  almonds,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water'; 

1  According  to  Bent  {Cyclades,  pp.  292  and  437),  the  name  Erinyes  is  still 
applied  by  the  people  of  Andros  and  of  Kythnos  to  the  evil  spirits  who  cause 
consumption. 

2  So  Pouqueville,  Voyage  de  la  Grice,  vi.  p.  160. 
'  Ka/iTToipoyXov,  'Iut.  tG>v  'KBtjv.,  ni.  pp.  67,  68. 
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and  ready  to  hand,  as  presents  from  which  the  goddesses  may 
choose  what  they  will,  may  be  laid  all  the  most  costly  treasures  of 
the  family,  such  as  jewellery  and  even  money,  in  token  that 
nothing  has  been  spared  to  give  them  welcome.  These  prepara- 
tions made,  their  visit  is  awaited  in  solemn  silence ;  for  none  must 
speak  when  the  Fates  draw  near.  Most  often  they  are  neither 
seen  nor  heard;  but  sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  wakeful  mother  has 
seen  their  forms  as  they  bent  over  her  child  and  wrote  their 
decrees  on  its  brow — for  which  reason  moles  and  other  marks  on 
the  forehead  or  the  nose  are  in  some  places  called  'ypa\jrLij,aTa 
Twv  Moipwv^,  'writings  of  the  Fates';  sometimes  she  has  heard 
the  low  sound  of  their  voices  as  they  consulted  together  over  the 
future  of  the  child  ;  nay  more,  she  has  even  caught  and  understood 
their  speech;  yet  even  so  her  foreknowledge  of  the  infant's  fate 
is  unavailing ;  she  may  be  aware  of  the  dangers  which  await  its 
ripening  years,  but  though  forewarned  she  is  powerless  to  forearm; 
against  destiny  once  pronounced  all  weapons,  all  wiles,  are  futile. 

Neglect  of  any  of  the  due  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the 
Fates  may  excite  their  wrath  and  cause  them  to  decree  an  evil 
lot  for  the  child.  This  idea  is  the  motif  of  many  fables  current 
in  Greece.  A  typical  example  is  furnished  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  popular  poem  in  which  a  man  whose  life  has 
brought  him  nothing  but  misery  sees  in  a  vision  one  of  the  Fates 
and  appeals  to  her  thus  : 

'  I  beg  and  pray  of  thee,  O  Fate,  to  tell  me  now,  my  lady. 
Then  when  my  mother  brought  me  forth,  what  passed  at  my  bearing  ? ' 

And  she  makes  answer : 

'  Then  when  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,  'twas  deep  and  bitter  winter, 
Eleven  days  o'  the  year  had  run  when  anguish  came  upon  her. 
Thereon^  I  robed  me  and  did  on  this  raiment  that  thou  seest, 
And  had  it  in  my  heart  to  cry  "  Long  life  to  thee  and  riches." 
Ah,  but  the  night  was  deep  and  dark,  yea  wrapped  thick  in  darkness, 
And  hail  and  snow  were  driving  hard,  and  angry  rain  was  lashing ; 
From  mire  to  mud,  from  mud  to  mire,  so  lay  my  road  before  me, 
And  as  I  went, — a  murrain  on't, — against  your  well  I  stumbled  ; 
Nay,  sirrah,  an  thou  believest  not,  scan  well  the  scars  I  carry. 
Two  cursfed  hounds  ye  had  withal,  hounds  from  the  Lombard  country, 
And  fierce  upon  me  sprang  the  twain,  and  fierce  as  wolves  their  baying. 
Then  cursed  I  thee  full  bitterly,  a  curse  of  very  venom. 
That  no  bright  day  should  ever  cheer  thy  miserable  body, 

1  Cf.  noXfrijs,  MA^Ti)  K.T.X.  p.  218. 

2  The  visit  of  the  Fate  on  the  day  of  birth  instead  of  the  third  day  after  is 
unusual. 
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That  thou  shouldst  burn,  that  thou  shouldst  burn,  and  have  no  hope  of 

riddance, 
That  joy  should  ever  'scape  thy  clasp,  and  sorrow  dog  thy  goings. 
That  thine  own  kin  should  slander  thee  and  thy  friends  rail  upon  thee. 
Nor  strangers  nor  thy  countrymen  know  aught  of  love  toward  thee. 
Yet,  hapless  man,  not  thine  the  sin;   thy  parents'  was  the  sinning. 
That  chained  not  those  hounds  right  fast  to  a  corner  of  their  dwelling ; 
Well  is  it  said  by  men  of  old,  well  bruit  they  loud  the  saying, 
"The  fathers  eat  of  acid  things,  and  the  bairns'  teeth  fall  aching." 
Have  patience  then,  0  hapless  man ;   a  year  or  twain  of  patience. 
And  there  shall  come  a  happy  day  when  all  thy  woes  shall  vanish  ; 
For  all  thy  bitterness  of  soul  thou  shalt  find  consolation. 
Thy  dreams  of  beauty  and  of  wealth  thou  shalt  at  last  encompass^.' 

The  Fates,  it  has  been  already  said,  are  three  in  number; 
why  so,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine.  It  may  be  that  the 
functions  discharged  by  them  fell  readily  into  a  three-fold  divi- 
sion ;  thus  in  the  district  of  Zagorion  in  Epirus,  one  Fate  '  spins 
the  thread'  (/eXm^et  to  yve/j^a)  which  determines  the  length  of 
life,  the  second  apportions  good  fortune,  and  the  third  bad^.  Or 
again,  the  division  may  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that 
one  Fate  should  preside  over  each  of  the  three  great  events  of 
human  experience,  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  The  term  '  fate ' 
(fioipay  is  often  used  by  women  as  a  synonym  for  marriage 
{rydfioi;) — in  curious  contrast  with  the  man's  more  optimistic 
description  of  his  wedding  as  %a/3a,  'joy';  and  a  Greek  proverb, 
used  of  a  very  ignorant  man,  Bev  ^epei  to.  rpia  Kaica  t?}?  Motpas 
Tov,  '  he  does  not  know  the  three  evils  of  his  Fate,'  to  wit 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  carries  the  connexion  of  fate  with 
these  three  events  a  little  further.  But  such  distributions  of 
functions  are  probably  posterior  to  the  choice  of  the  number. 
Three  was  always  a  sacred  number,  and  the  ancients  delighted 
in  trinities  of  goddesses'*. 

But  besides  the  three  great  Fates  we  must  recognise  also  in 
modern  Greece  the  existence  of  lesser  Fates,  attached  each  to 
a  single  human  life.  This  is  a  slight  extension  of  the  main 
belief,  and  consists  really  in  the  personification  of  the  objective 
fate  which  the  three  great  Fates  decree.  Just  as  each  man  is 
believed  to  have  his  good  guardian-angel  and,  by  antithesis 
but  with  less  biblical  warranty,  his  bad  angel,  so  too  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  own  personal  Fate.     But  these  lesser  Fates 

1  From  Ka/i7roi)/)07Xoi;,  'Itrr.  t&v  'A0riv.  i.  pp.  310,  311. 

2  Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  212. 

3  cf .  fi6p(7Liios  of  the  '  destined '  bridegroom,  in  Hom.  Od.  xvi.  392. 

*  Cf.  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Beligion,  pp.  286  ff. 
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are  only  faint  replicas  of  the  great  trinity,  and  I  doubt  whether 
they  are  believed  to  have  any  independent  power  of  their  own; 
they  would  seem  to  be  mere  ministers  who  carry  out  the  original 
decrees  of  the  three  supreme  Fates. 

Often  in  the  popular  songs  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  is  the  lesser  personal  Fate  or  one  of  the  great  trio  who  is 
addressed.     For  in  such  lines  as, 

napa/caXm  cf,  Moipa  jxov,   va  fir)  fie  ^eviri'^^jis, 
Kt'  hv  \d^r]  KOi  ^evtrevraij   Bdvaro  firj  fiov  doxrjjs^j 

'  I  pray  thee,  good  Fate,  send  me  not  to  a  strange  land,  but  if  it  be  my 
lot  to  be  sent,  let  me  not  die  there,' 

the  form  of  address  Moipa  jjlov  (literally  '  my  Fate ')  implies  no 
personal  possession,  but  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  praying 
to  God  or  the  Virgin,  ©ee  ijlov,  Uavayla  fiov.  But  in  definite  forms 
of  incantation,  composed  for  recitation  along  with  propitiatory 
offerings,  the  great  Fates  and  the  lesser  Fate  of  the  individual 
suppliant  are  coupled  in  a  way  which  shows  the  difference  in 
importance  between  them.  The  former  are  called  '  the  Fates 
over  all  Fates'  (17  Motpat?  tS)v  Moipaiv),  as  in  the  plain  prose 
formulary  quoted  above;  the  latter  is  merely  the  Fate  of  this 
or  that  person. 

Whether  these  inferior  Fates  were  known  also  in  the  classical 
period  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer ;  but  that  the 
belief  in  them  is  certainly  of  no  recent  growth  is  proved  by  an 
incantation  more  elaborate  than  those  given  above  and  on 
internal  evidence  very  old: — • 

TT     TOV      OXu/iTTOI',    TQV    KoXv/ij3oi/, 

TO  Tpla  aKpa  rovpavov^ 
onoii  f]  Moipais  tcov   Moipuiv 
KOI  rj   '81KIJ  iwv  Molpa, 
&s  aKovar;   Koi  &s  e\6rj^. 

'  From  Olympus,  even  from  the  summit,  from  the  three  heights  of  heaven, 
where  dwell  the  Fates  of  all  Fates  and  my  own  Fate,  may  she  hearken  and 
come.' 

The  version  of  the  formula  which  I  have  given  is  only  one  out 
of  several  which  have  been  recorded  from  various  parts  of  Greece', 

1  Passow,  no.  385. 

'■*  Heuzey,  Le  mont  Olympe,  p.  139.  I  have  introduocd  a  few  alterations  of 
spelling,  mostly  suggested  by  Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  229  (note),  e.g.  ToipafoO 
for  Tou  oilpai/oO,  in  order  to  restore  the  rather  rough  metre. 

'  HoMrris  (MeX^rj  k.t.\.  p.  228,  note  1)  gives  the  following  references:  Words- 
worth, Athem  and  Attica,  p.  228  ;  'TS(j>r,p,.  ii\oiJ.aeCiv,  1868,  p.  1479;  Passow,  Popul. 
Garni,  p.  431,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  referred  in  other  notes. 
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and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  was  a  widely-esteemed 
incantation.  I  have  given  the  most  intelligible;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  some  of  the  others,  through  verbal  corruption  in  the 
course  of  tradition,  have  become  almost  meaningless,  is  strong 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  original.  There  are  however  two 
clear  marks  of  antiquity  in  the  version  before  us.  The  mention 
of  Olympus  as  the  abode  of  deities  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the 
classical  age;  and  the  word  K6\vfi/3o<;  in  the  sense  of  'summit' 
is  no  less  suggestive  of  a  very  early  date.  The  ancient  word 
Kopv/j-^of,  used  in  this  sense  by  Aeschylus'  and  by  Herodotus^ 
is  .obsolete  now  in  the  spoken  language.  But  «dXi//A/3o9  is 
evidently  either  a  dialectic  form  of  it  (with  the  common  inter- 
change of  \  and  p)  or  else  a  corrupt  form,  not  understood  by 
those  who  continued  to  use  it  in  this  incantation,  and  assimilated, 
by  way  of  assonance,  to  "OXh/utto?.  Further  one  of  the  other 
versions  gives  the  word  as  Kopv/So",  where  the  original  p  is 
retained  but  the  p.  lost  before  /3,  which  now  universally  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  v.  A  comparison  of  the  two  forms 
therefore  establishes  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  somewhat 
rare  classical  word  K6pvp,0o<;,  in  its  known  meaning  of  '  summit,' 
was  the  original  form.  Hence  the  incantation,  containing  both 
a  mention  of  Olympus  as  the  seat  of  deities  and  an  old  classical 
word  long  since  disused,  cannot  but  date  from  very  early  times. 
Possibly  therefore  the  belief  in  subordinate  Fates,  attached  each 
to  one  human  being,  was  known  to  the  common-folk  of  the 
classical  age. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  popular  conception  of  the  great 
Trinity  of  Fates  has  persisted  unchanged  for  more  than  a  score 
of  centuries — and  who  shall  say  for  how  many  more  ?  Here  the 
literary  tradition  of  classical  times  was  evidently  faithful  to  popular 
traditions.  The  number  of  the  Fates  is  still  the  same  as  in 
Hesiod's  day*;  they  are  still  depicted  as  old  and  infirm  women, 
as  they  were  by  the  poets  at  any  rate  in  antiquity,  though  in 
ancient  art,  for  beauty's  sake,  they  are  apt  to  be  figured  as  more 
youthful ;  it  is  still  their  task  '  to  assign  to  mortal  men  at  their 

1  Persae,  659.  ^  yu.  218. 

'  XIiTTciKTjs,  who  recorded  this  version  in  'E0i;ai.  ' ApxaioKoyiirfi,  no.  30  (1852), 
p.  653,  spelt  the  word  erroneously  KbpoL^o  ;  the  sound  of  oi  and  v  being  identical  in 
modern  Greek,  I  have  substituted  the  latter. 

•*  Theog.  217  and  904. 
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birth,'  as  Hesiod  knew,  'both  good  and  i\\^';  the  functions  of 
Clotho  who  spun  the  thread  of  life,  of  Lachesis  who  apportioned 
destiny,  and  of  Atropos  whom  none  might  turn  from  her  purpose, 
are  still  the  joint  functions  of  the  great  Three;  the  book,  the 
spindle,  and  an  instrument  for  cutting  the  thread  of  life  are  still 
their  attributes. 

There  is  little  new  therefore  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
the  Fates  in  modern  folk-lore.  The  lesson  which  it  teaches  rather 
is  the  continuity  of  the  present  with  the  past.  But  there  is  one 
point  to  which  special  attention  may  perhaps  be  directed — the 
belief  that  the  Fates  invariably  visit  each  child  that  is  born  in 
order  to  decree  its  lot.  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  con- 
troversy which  has  raged  round  the  identification  of  the  figures 
in  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  those  who  would 
recognise  among  them  the  three  Fates  may  fairly  draw  a  fresh 
argument  from  the  strength  of  this  popular  belief  It  is  only 
fitting  that  at  the  birth  of  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus  the 
Fates  should  be  present ;  for  even  Zeus  himself,  said  Aeschylus^, 
might  not  escape  their  decree. 


§  9.    The  Nymphs. 

Of  all  the  supernatural  beings  who  haunt  the  path  and  the 
imagination  of  the  modern  Greek  peasant  by  far  the  most  common 
are  the  Nymphs  or  '  Nereids '  (NepatSes).  The  name  itself  occurs 
in  a  multitude  of  dialectic  varieties^  but  its  meaning  is  everywhere 
uniform,  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  ancient  word. 
It  is  no  longer  confined  to  nymphs  of  the  sea,  but  embraces  also 
their   kindred   of  mountain,  river,  and  woodland.     There   is   no 

1  Theog.  217.  ^  Prom.  Vinct.  516  ft. 

'  Leo  Allatius  (de  quorumdam  Graec.  opinationibus,  cap.  xx.)  quotes  from  Mioh. 
Psellus  (11th  century)  the  ancient  form  'S-qpijiSes  as  then  in  use.  He  himself  (ibid. 
cap.  xix.)  employs  the  form  Tfiapayldes  which  was  probably  the  dialectic  form  of  Ms 
native  Chios.  Bern.  Schmidt  {Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  pp.  98-9)  has  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  variants  now  in  use,  in  which  the  accent  fluctuates 
between  the  o  and  the  i,  the  first  vowel  is  indifferently  o,  e,  or  ij,  the  two  consecutive 
vowels  (oi)  are  sometimes  contracted  to  </.,  sometimes  more  distinctly  separated 
by  the  faintly  pronounced  letter  y,  and  lastly  an  euphonetic  a  is  occasionally 
prefixed  to  the  word.  Hence  forms  as  widely  distinct  as  ivepg.des  and  vapayides 
often  occur.  Du  Cange,  it  may  be  added,  gives  the  form  Nayapldes  (with  inter- 
change of  the  p  and  the  inserted  7) ;  but  since  his  information  is  seemingly  drawn 
entirely  from  Leo  Allatius,  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  merely  his  own  error  in 
transcribing  J^apaylSes. 
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longer  a  Nereus,god  of  the  sea,  to  claim  the  Nereids  as  his  daughters, 
denizens  like  himself  of  the  deep;  and  the  connexion  of  their 
name  with  the  modern  word  for  '  water '  {vepo)  is  not  understanded 
of  the  common-folk.  Hence  there  has  been  nothing  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  term  NepatSa,  and  it  has  entirely  superseded,  in 
this  sense,  the  ancient  vvfi<f)T],  which  in  modem  speech  can  only 
mean  'a  bride.' 

The  familiarity  of  the  peasants  with  the  Nereids  is  more 
intimate  than  can  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who  have  merely 
travelled,  it  may  be,  through  the  country  but  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  people  in  their  homes.  The  educated  classes  of  course,  and 
with  them  some  of  the  less  communicative  of  the  peasants,  will 
deny  all  belief  in  such  beings  and  affect  to  deride  as  old  wives' 
fables  the  many  stories  concerning  them.  But  in  truth  the 
belief  is  one  which  even  men  of  considerable  culture  fail  sometimes 
to  eradicate  from  their  own  breasts.  A  paper  on  the  Nereids  (the 
nucleus  of  the  present  chapter)  was  read  by  me  in  Athens  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  British  School ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  ended 
than  an  Athenian  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  in  certain 
learned  circles  throughout  Europe  rose  hurriedly  crossing  himself 
and  disappeared  without  a  word  of  leave-taking.  As  for  the 
peasants,  let  them  deny  or  avow  their  belief,  there  is  probably 
no  nook  or  hamlet  in  all  Greece  where  the  womenfolk  at  least 
do  not  scrupulously  take  precautions  against  the  thefts  and  the 
malice  of  the  Nereids,  while  many  a  man  may  still  be  found  ready 
to  recount  in  all  good  faith  stories  of  their  beauty  and  passion 
and  caprice.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  faith  only ;  more  than  once  I 
have  been  in  villages  where  certain  Nereids  were  known  by  sight 
to  several  persons  (so  at  least  they  averred);  and  there  was  a 
wonderful  agreement  among  the  witnesses  in  the  description  of 
their  appearance  and  dress.  I  myself  once  had  a  Nereid  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  guide,  and  there  certainly  was  the  semblance  of 
a  female  figure  draped  in  white  and  tall  beyond  human  stature 
flitting  in  the  dusk  between  the  gnarled  and  twisted  boles  of  an 
old  olive-yard.  What  the  apparition  was,  I  had  no  leisure  to 
investigate;  for  my  guide  with  many  signs  of  the  cross  and 
muttered  invocations  of  the  Virgin  urged  my  mule  to  perilous  haste 
along  the  rough  mountain-path.  But  had  I  inherited,  as  he,  a 
belief  in  Nereids  together  with  a  fertile  gift  of  mendacity,  I  should 
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doubtless  have  corroborated  the  highly-coloured  story  which  he 
told  when  we  reached  the  light  and  safety  of  the  next  village;  and 
the  ready  acceptance  of  the  story  by  those  who  heard  it  proved  to 
me  that  a  personal  encounter  with  Nereids  was  really  reckoned 
among  the  possible  incidents  of  every-day  life. 

The  awe  in  which  the  Nereids  are  held  is  partially  responsible, 
without  doubt,  for  the  many  adulatory  by-names  by  which  they  are 
known.  Now  and  again  indeed  a  peasant,  when  he  is  suffering 
from  some  imagined  injury  at  their  hands,  may  so  far  speak  his 
mind  concerning  them  as  to  call  them  '  evil  women '  (KaKuU  or 
aaxm^O'i-'i  yvvalKe'i):  but  in  general  his  references  are  more 
diplomatic  and  conciliatory  in  tone.  He  adopts  the  same  attitude 
towards  them  as  did  his  forefathers  towards  the  Furies;  and,  though 
the  actual  word  '  Eumenides '  is  lost  to  his  vocabulary,  the  spirit  of 
his  address  is  unchanged.  'The  Ladies'  (y  KvpaSe<;),  'Our  Maidens' 
(to.  KovpiTo-ia  fia<;),  '  Our  good  Queens'  (y  KuXah  apxovriaaaK), 
'  The  kind-hearted  ones'  {y  KaXoKaphaus:),  '  The  ladies  to  whom  we 
wish  joy'  (?7  %a(/3a/uei^at?),  or  most  commonly  of  all  'Our  good 
Ladies'  (??  KaXoKvpaSe!;  or  KaXXt/cupaSe?)^ — such  is  the  wonted 
style  of  his  adulation,  in  which  the  frequent  use  x)f  the  word 
KVjoaSe?  (the  plural  of  Kvpd,  i.e.  Kvpia)  is  a  heritage  from  his 
ancestors  who  made  dedications  'to  the  lady  nymphs'  (Kvpiai^ 
vvp-j>ai<;).  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  by-names  are 
wholly  euphemistic ;  for  mingled  with  the  awe  which  the  Nereids 
inspire  there  is  certainly  an  element  of  admiration  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  of  affection  in  the  feelings  of  the  common-folk 
toward  them. 

The  Nereids  are  conceived  as  women  half-divine  yet  not  im- 
mortal, always  young,  always  beautiful,  capricious  at  best,  and  at 

^  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  authority  on  the  folk-lore  of  Athens 
(Ka/u.iroi}|007Xou,  'Iffropia  t&v  'Mrivaluv,  I.  pp.  218  and  222),  to  distinguish  raXo- 
Ku/)a5es  from  xepdi'Scs.  He  maintains  that  in  Athens  the  latter  were  never  regarded 
as  maleficent  beings,  and  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  dread  koXo- 
Kvpadei,  whom  he  seeks  to  identify,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  euphemistic 
name,  with  the  Eumenides.  A  folk-story,  however,  which  he  himself  records  {ibid. 
p.  319),  how  a  KaXoKvpd  was  married  to  a  prince,  whose  eyes  she  had  blinded  to  all 
other  women,  and  how  after  living  with  him  for  a  while  she  disappeared  finally  in 
a  whirlwind,  reveals  in  her  all  the  usual  traits  of  a  Nereid,  and  thus  defeats  the 
writer's  previous  contention.  But  apart  from  this  a  little  enquiry  on  the  subject 
outside  the  limits  of  Athens  would  have  set  at  rest  his  doubts  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two.  It  is  quite  possible  that  formerly  in  Athens,  as  now  elsewhere,  it  was 
usual  to  employ  the  euphemism  KoXoKvpaSes  in  referring  to  the  Nereids  in  their  more 
mischievous  moods ;  only  in  that  way  can  I  explain  his  idea  that  the  Nereids  were 
never  maleficent. 
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their  worst  cruel.  Their  presence  is  suspected  everywhere ;  grim 
forest-depth  and  laughing  valley,  babbling  stream  and  wind-swept 
ridge,  tree  and  cave  and  pool,  each  may  be  their  chosen  haunt,  the 
charmed  scene  of  their  dance  and  song  and  godlike  revelry.  The 
old  distinctions  between  the  nymphs  according  to  their  habitations 
still  to  some  extent  hold  good ;  there  are  nymphs  of  the  sea  and 
nymphs  of  the  streams,  tree-nymphs  and  mountain-nymphs ;  but 
in  characteristics  these  several  classes  are  alike,  in  grace,  in  frolic, 
in  wantonness.  Of  all  that  is  light  and  mirthful  they  are  the 
ideal ;  of  all  that  is  lovely  the  exquisite  embodiment ;  and  their 
hearts  beneath  are  ever  swayed  by  fierce  gusts  of  love  and 
of  hate. 

The  beauty  of  the  Nereids,  the  sweetness  of  their  voices,  and 
the  grace  and  litheness  of  their  movements  have  given  rise  to  many 
familiar  phrases  which  are  eloquent  of  feelings  other  than  awe  in 
the  people's  minds.  '  She  is  fair  as  a  Nereid '  {elve  cofj.op(f)7j  era 
vepaiBa),  'she  has  the  eyes,  the  arms,  the  bosom  of  a  Nereid' 
{exet  liana,  %epta,  ^v^cd  vepdiha';),  '  she  sings,  she  dances,  like 
a  Nereid '  {rpayovSaei,  ■)(ppevei,  era  vepdiSa), — such  are  the  com- 
pliments time  and  again  passed  upon  a  bride,  whose  white  dress 
and  ornaments  of  gold  seem  to  complete  the  resemblance.  Possibly 
the  twofold  usage  in  antiquity  of  the  word  vvfi.^t]  is  responsible  for 
a  still  surviving  association  of  bridal  dress  with  the  Nereids ;  it  is 
at  any  rate  to  the  peasants'  mind  an  incontestable  fact  that  white 
and  gold  are  the  colours  chiefly  affected  by  Nereids  in  their  dress^ 

Only  in  one  particular  is  the  beauty  of  the  Nereids  ever 
thought  to  be  marred  ;  in  some  localities  they  are  said  to  have  the 
feet  of  goats  or  of  asses' ;  as  for  instance  the  three  Nereids  who 
are  believed  to  dance  together  without  pause  on  the  heights 
of  Taygetus.  But  this  is  a  somewhat  rare  and  local  trait,  and 
must  have  been  transferred  to  them,  it  would  seem,  from  Pan 
and  his  attendant  satyrs,  with  whom  of  old  they  were  wont  to 
consort ;  in  general  they  are  held  to  be  of  beauty  unblemished. 

Their  accomplishments  include,  besides  singing  and  dancing, 
the  humbler  arts  of  the  good  housewife.  '  She  cooks  like  a  Nereid ' 
{fiayeipevei   ad    vepdiBa)   and   'she   does    house-cleaning   like   a 

»  C£.  Passow,  Distich  692 ;  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  233 ;  Uavdiipa, 
XIV.  p.  566  ;  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  104. 
2  Cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  105. 
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Nereid'  {Traa-rpevei  adv  dvepdiSa)  are  phrases  of  commendation' 
occasionally  heard.  But  chiefly  do  they  excel  in  the  art  of 
spinning'';  and  so  well  known  is  their  dexterity  therein  that 
a  delicate  kind  of  creeper  with  which  trees  are  often  festooned 
is  known  in  the  vulgar  tongue  under  the  pretty  name  of  vepalho- 
•yveij^ara,  '  Nereid-spinnings.'  The  attribute  indeed  is  natural  and 
obvious;  for  the  popular  conception  of  the  nymphs  is  but  an 
idealisation  of  the  peasant- women,  to  whom,  whether  sitting  in 
the  sunlight  at  their  cottage-door  or  tending  their  sheep  and 
goats  afleld,  the  distaff  is  an  ever  constant  companion.  But,  easy 
though  it  is  to  account  for  the  trait,  some  interest,  if  no  great 
measure  of  importance,  attaches  to  its  consonance  with  the  ancient 
characterisation  of  Nymphs.  To  the  Nereids  proper*  a  golden 
spindle  was  specially  assigned ;  and  in  the  cave  of  the  Naiads 
in  Ithaca  might  be  seen,  in  Odysseus'  day,  the  kindred  occupation 
of  weaving,  for  '  therein  were  great  looms  of  stone  whereon  the 
nymphs  wove  sea-purple  robes,  a  wonder  to  behold''.' 

As  might  be  expected  of  beings  so  divinely  feminine,  their 
relations  with  men  and  with  women  are  very  dififerent ;  in  the 
one  case  there  is  the  possibility  of  love  ;  in  the  other  the  certainty 
of  spite.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  examine  their  attitude 
towards  either  sex  separately. 

The  marriage  of  men  with  Nereids  not  only  forms  the  theme 
of  many  folk-stories  current  in  Greece,  but  in  the  more  remote 
districts  is  still  regarded  as  a  credible  occurrence.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  traveller  may  hear  of  families  in  whose  ancestry 
of  more  or  less  remote  date  is  numbered  a  Nereid.  A  Thessalian 
peasant  whom  I  once  met  claimed  a  Nereid-grandmother,  and 
little  as  his  looks  warranted  the  assumption  of  any  grace  or  beauty 
in  so  near  an  ancestor — he  happened  to  have  a  squint — his  claim 
appeared  to  be  admitted  by  his  fellow-villagers,  and  a  certain 
prestige  attached  to  him.  Hence  the  epithet  '  Nereid -born ' 
(vepa'iBoyevvrjfievo<;  or  pepaiBoKa/j,wfjLivo<;)  frequently  heard  in  ama- 
tory distichs"  may  formerly  have  been  not  merely  an  exaggerated 

1  The  latter  is  quoted  by  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  106,  from  the 
dialect  of  Arachova  near  Delphi. 

2  Cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  I.  c. ;  Bybilakis,  Neugriechisches  Leben,  p.  13. 
s  Find.  Nem.  v.  36. 

*  Horn.  Od.  13.  102  S. 

^  Cf.  e.g.  Passow,  Popularia  Carmina,  Distichs  552-3. 
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compliment  to  the  lady's  beauty,  but  a  recognition  of  high  birth 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  future  mother-in-law. 

Nor  is  it  men  only  whose  susceptibilities  are  stirred  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Nereids ;  even  animals  may  fall  under  their  spell. 
A  shepherd  of  Scopelos  told  me  that  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
loura,  which  he  frequented  with  his  flocks  for  pasturage,  he  once 
tamed  a  wild  goat,  which  after  a  time  began  to  behave  very  oddly. 
All  night  long  it  would  remain  with  the  rest  of  his  flock,  but  in  the 
daytime  it  persistently  strayed  away  from  the  pasture  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Nereid-haunted  cave  on  the  bare  and  rocky  hillside, 
and  from  want  of  food  became  very  thin.  The  goat,  he  believed, 
was  enamoured  of  a  Nereid  and  pining  away  from  unrequited  love. 

But  it  is  from  the  old  folk-stories  rather  than  from  the  records 
of  contemporary  or  recent  experience  that  the  character  of  the 
Nereids  as  lovers  or  wives  is  best  learnt.  And  herein  they  are  not 
models  of  womanhood;  passion  indeed  they  feel  and  inspire;  they 
suffer,  they  even  seek  the  caresses  of  the  young  and  brave ;  but 
true  wives  they  will  not  long  remain.  Constancy  and  care  are  not 
for  them  ;  the  longing  for  freedom  and  the  breezes  of  heaven,  the 
memory  of  rapid  tuneful  dance,  are  hot  within  them  ;  they  leave 
the  men  whose  strength  and  valour  snared  their  hearts,  they  forsake 
their  homes  and  children,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  are  gone, 
seeking  again  their  etherial  unwearied  fellows.  Yet  they  do  not 
altogether  forget  their  children  ;  for  motherhood  is  presently  more 
to  them  than  mirth ;  ever  and  anon  they  steal  back  to  visit  their 
homes  and  bless  their  children  with  the  gifts  of  beauty  and  wealth 
which  their  touch  can  bestow,  and  even  stay  to  mend  their  husbands' 
clothes  and  clean  the  house,  vanishing  again  however  before  the 
man's  return.  Only  in  one  case  have  I  heard  of  a  nymph's  continued 
intimacy  with  a  man  throughout  his  life,  and  that  strangely  enough 
not  in  a  folk-story  but  in  recent  experience.  Their  relations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  were  illicit,  for  he  had  a  human  wife  and 
family  ;  but  it  was  commonly  reported  that  his  rise  from  penury  to 
affluence  and  the  mayoralty  of  his  native  village  was  the  work  of  a 
Nereid  in  a  cave  near  by,  who  of  her  love  for  him  enriched  the 
produce  of  his  land  and  shielded  his  flocks  from  pestilence. 

In  the  popular  stories  which  deal  with  the  marriages  of 
Nereids,  the  bridal  fashion  of  their  dress,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  is  often  an  essential  feature  of  the  plot.     In  one  tale  it  is 
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said  explicitly  that  the  supernatural  quality  of  the  Nereids  lies  not 
in  their  persons  but  in  their  raiment' ;  and  for  this  reason  a  prince, 
smitten  vdth  love  of  the  youngest  of  three  sister  Nereids  but 
knowing  not  how  to  win  her,  is  counselled  by  a  wise  woman, 
to  whom  he  confides  his  perplexity,  to  lie  in  wait  when  they  go  to 
bathe  in  their  accustomed  pool  and  to  steal  the  clothes  of  his 
inamorata,  who  would  then  follow  him  to  recover  her  loss  and  so 
be  in  his  power  to  take  to  wife.  But  there  is  greater  delicacy 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  more  certain  antiquity  also  in  the  commoner 
version  of  the  episode,  in  which  a  kerchief  alone  is  possessed  of 
the  magic  powers  ascribed  above  to  the  whole  dress.  And  in  this 
detail  of  costume  the  resemblance  of  bride  and  Nereid  still  holds 
good ;  for  no  wedding-dress  would  be  complete  without  a  kerchief 
either  wrapped  about  the  bride's  head  or  pinned  upon  her  breast 
or  carried  in  her  hand  to  form,  a  link  with  her  neighbour  in  the 
chain  of  dancers  ^. 

Of  the  stories  which  have  for  their  motif  the  theft  of  such 
a  kerchief  from  a  Nereid'  the  following  Messenian  tale  is  a 
good  example. 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  shepherd  who  played  the 
pipes  so  beautifully  that  the  Nereids  one  night  carried  him  off  to 
the  threshing-floor  where  they  danced  and  bade  him  play  to  them. 
At  first  he  was  much  afraid  and  thought  that  some  evil  would 
overtake  him  from  being  in  their  company  and  speaking  with  them. 
But  gradually,  as  he  grew  accustomed  to  his  strange  surroundings 
and  the  Nereids  showed  themselves  kind  to  him  and  grateful  for 
his  piping,  he  took  courage  again  and  night  after  night  made  his 
way  to  the  spot  which  they  haunted  and  made  music  till  cock-crow. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  Nereids  was  beautiful 
beyond  the  rest,  and  the  shepherd  loved  her  and  determined  to 
make  her  his  wife.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Nereids  danced  all  night 
long  without  pause  while  he  piped,  and  at  dawn  vanished  to  be 
seen  no  more  until  the  next  night's  dance  began,  he  knew  not 
what  to  do. 

'■  Hahn,  Griech.  Mdrchen,  vol.  i.  no.  15.  '  Ihre  ganze  Kraft  steokt  aber  in  den 
Kleidern,  und  wenn  man  ihnen  die  wegnimmt,  so  sind  sie  maohtlos.' 

"  To  form  a  chain  of  dancers  the  leader,  who  occupies  the  extreme  right,  is 
linked  to  the  second  in  the  row  by  a  kerchief,  while  the  rest  merely  join  hands. 
Mote  freedom  of  motion  is  thus  allowed  to  the  chief  performer. 

'  Cf.  also  Hahn,  Griech,  Mdrchen,  vol.  ii.  no.  77.  'A.vt.  BiIXXtjcSos,  KvBvMKi,, 
p.  123. 
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So  at  last  he  went  to  an  old  woman  and  told  her  his  trouble, 
and  she  said  to  him,  "Go  again  to-night  and  play  till  dawn  is 
near;  then  before  the  cock  crows ^  make  a  dash  and  seize  the 
kerchief  in  the  Nereid's  hand,  and  hold  it  fast.  And  though  she 
change  into  terrible  shapes,  be  not  afraid;  only  hold  fast  until 
she  take  again  her  proper  form;  then  must  she  do  as  thou 
wilt." 

The  young  man  therefore  went  again  that  night  and  played 
till  close  on  dawn.  Then  as  the  Nereid  passed  close  beside  him, 
leading  the  dance,  he  sprang  upon  her  and  grasped  the  kerchief. 
And  straightway  the  cock  crew,  and  the  other  Nereids  fled ;  but 
she  whose  kerchief  he  had  seized  could  not  go,  but  at  once  began 
to  transform  herself  into  horrible  shapes  in  hope  to  frighten  the 
shepherd  and  make  him  loose  his  hold.  First  she  became  a  lion, 
but  he  remembered  the  witch's  warning  and  held  fast  for  all  the 
lion's  roaring.  And  then  the  Nereid  turned  into  a  snake,  and 
then  into  fire^,  but  he  kept  a  stout  heart  and  would  not  let  go  the 
kerchief  Then  at  last  she  returned  to  her  proper  form  and  went 
home  with  him  and  was  his  wife  and  bore  him  a  son ;  but  the 
kerchief  he  kept  hidden  from  her,  lest  she  should  become  a  Nereid 
again.' 

In  this  story  there  are  two  ancient  traits  especially  noteworthy. 
The  power  of  transformation  into  horrible  shapes  is  precisely  the 
means  of  defence  which  the  Nereid  Thetis  once  sought  to  employ 
against  Peleus;  the  forms  of  wild  beast  and  of  fire,  which  she 
assumed  according  to  ancient  myth,  are  the  same  as  Nereids  now 
adopt ;  and  the  instructions  now  given  to  hold  fast  until  the  Nereid 
resume  her  proper  shape  are  the  same  as  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur, 
gave  once  to  Peleus'.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ancient  story  it  is  the 
person  of  Thetis  that  Peleus  was  bidden  to  grasp,  while  in  the 
modern  tale  the  shepherd's  immediate  object  is  to  retain  hold 
of  the  kerchief  only.  But  this  feature  of  the  story  too  is  an 
interesting   witness  to   antiquity,  although   in  Thetis'   history  it 

^  The  crowing  of  the  third  cock  is  more  usually  the  signal  for  the  departure  of 
Nereids  and  their  kind.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  white  cock  crows  first,  the 
red  second,  and  the  black  third.  The  last  is  a  sure  saviour  from  the  assaults  of  all 
manner  of  demons.  . 

2  Similar  transformations  occur  in  a  Cretan  story,  the  forms  assumed  being 
those  of  dog,  snake,  camel,  and  fire.     Xovpfioij^ris,  KfninKd,  p.  69. 

'  Cf.  ApoUodoruB,  iii.  13.  5. 
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does  not  appear.  Ancient  art  has  left  to  us  several  representations^  of 
nymphs  with  veil-like  scarves  worn  on  the  head  or  borne  in  the  hand 
and  floating  down  the  breeze ;  and  the  magic  properties  inherent 
in  them  are  exemplified  by  Ino's  gift,  or  rather  loan,  to  Odysseus. 
The  scarf  imperishable  {Kp-^Be/jivov  afi^porov)  which  she  bade  him 
gird  about  his  breast  and  have  no  fear  of  any  suffering  nor  of 
death,  was  not  his  own  to  keep  after  he  reached  the  mainland ;  in 
accordance  with  her  behest '  he  loosed  then  the  goddess'  scarf  from 
about  him,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  river's  salt  tide,  and  a  great  wave 
bore  it  back  down  the  stream,  and  readily  did  Ino  catch  it  in  her 
hands 'I  Here  Ino's  anxiety  and  strait  command  as  to  the  return 
of  her  veil  are  most  easily  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  modern 
belief  which  makes  the  possession  of  the  scarf  or  kerchief  the  sole, 
or  at  least  the  chief,  means  of  godlike  power.  In  Cythnos  at  the 
present  day  it  is  the  fx,ir6\ia,  or  scarf  worn  about  the  head,  which 
alone  is  believed  to  invest  Nereids  with  their  distinctive  qualities^; 
and  if  the  modern  scarf  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Homeric  type 
such  as  Ino  wore — for  even  in  feminine  dress  fashions  are  slow 
to  change  in  the  Greek  islands* — the  epithet  '  imperishable '  may 
have  unsuspected  force,  as  implying  that  the  scarf  confers  a  sem- 
blance of  divinity  on  its  owner  and  not  vice  versa. 

In  such  of  the  stories  of  the  above  type  as  do  not  end  with 
the  marriage  of  the  Nereid'  the  sequel  is  not  encouraging  to  other 
adventurers.  For  though  she  be  a  good  wife  in  commonplace 
estimation — and  the  Greek  view  of  matrimony  is  in  general 
commonplace  to  the  verge  of  sordidness — though  her  skill  in 
domestic  duties  be  as  proverbial  as  her  beauty,  she  either  turns 
her  charms  and  her  cunning  to  such  account  as  to  discover  the 
hiding-place  of  her  stolen  kerchief,  or,  failing  this,  so  mopes  and 
pines  over  her  work  that  her  husband  worn  down  by  her  sullenness 
and  persistent  silence  decides  to  risk  all  if  he  can  but  restore  her 
lightheartedness.     Then  though  he   have   taken  an  oath   of  her 

'  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  104,  quoting  Bitschl,  Ino  Leucothea,  PI. 
I.,  II.  (1  and  2),  III. ;  and  referring  to  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Corsini  Gallery  at 
Borne,  figured  in  Monum.  Ined.  vol.  vi.  PI.  XXVI. 

2  Horn.  Od.  5.  346  sqq.  and  459  sqq. 

^  'AvT.  BdWrinSas,  KvdvmKa,,  p.  123. 

^  The  women  of  Soopelos  on  certain  festal  occasions  wear  a  dress  which  may 
well  be  the  same  as  the  classical  dpSoffrdSioi',  a  loose  pleated  robe  falling  from 
the  shoulders  and  widening  as  it  falls,  so  that  their  figures  resemble  a  fluted 
column  too  broad  at  the  base  and  too  tapering  at  the  top. 

"  Hahu,  Griechische  Mdrchen,  vol.  ii.  no.  83.     Xoup/ioii^ris,  KprjTiKa,  p.  69. 
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that  she  will  not  avail  herself  of  her  recovered  freedom,  but  will 
abide  with  him  as  his  wife,  her  promise  is  light  as  the  breeze  that 
beaj-s  her  away  with  fluttering  kerchief,  and  he  is  alone. 

But  fickleness  is  not  the  worst  of  the  Nereids'  qualities  in 
their  dealings  with  men.  In  malice  they  are  as  wanton  as  in  love. 
Woe  betide  him  who  trespasses  upon  their  midday  carnival  or 
crosses  their  nightly  path;  dumbness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  and 
horrors  of  mutilation  have  been  the  penalties  of  such  intrusion, 
though  the  man  offend  unwittingly;  for  the  Nereids  are  tiger-like 
in  all,  in  stealth  and  cruelty  as  in  grace  and  beauty;  and  none  who 
look  upon  their  radiance  can  guess  the  darkness  of  their  hearts. 
Terrible  was  the  experience  of  a  Melian  peasant,  who  coming 
unawares  upon  the  Nereids  one  night  was  bidden  by  them  to 
a  cave  hard  by,  where  they  feasted  him  and  made  merry  together 
and  did  not  deny  him  their  utmost  favours;  but  when  morning 
broke,  they  sent  him  to  his  home  shattered  and  impotent. 

If  such  be  sometimes  the  results  of  their  seeming  goodwill 
and  proffered  companionship,  how  much  more  fearful  a  thing  must 
be  their  enmity!  Let  a  man  but  intrude  upon  their  revels  in 
some  sequestered  glen,  or  sleep  beneath  the  tree  that  shelters 
them,  or  play  the  pipe  beside  the  river  where  they  bathe,  and 
in  such  wrath  they  will  gather  about  him\  that  the  eyes  which 
have  looked  upon  them  see  no  more,  and  the  voice  that  cries 
out  is  thenceforth  dumb,  and  madness  springs  of  their  very 
presence. 

But  if  the  Nereids  are  fickle  and  treacherous  in  their  dealings 
with  men,  towards  women  they  are  consistently  malicious.  Especi- 
ally on  two  occasions  must  every  prudent  peasant-woman  be  on 
her  guard  against  their  envy— at  marriage  and  in  child-birth. 
For  though  the  Nereids  themselves  prove  no  true  wives,  so  jealous 
are  they  of  the  joys  of  wedlock,  that  if  a  bride  be  not  well  secured 
from  their  molestation,  they  will  mar  the  fruition  of  her  love,  or 
else,  where  they  cannot  prevent,  they  will  endeavour  at  the  least 

1  Cf.  a  folk-song  quoted  by  Boss,  Reisen  auf  Inseln,  iii.  p.  180, 

Kal  'arbv  dirdva  TTOTa/iov  iit)  Traffjs  rb  ■Kepvia.vKi, 
KJi  ipdovv  Kal  iMOVoiMa^meovv  toC  TroTafioO  'vepq-des, 
'Go  not  up  to  the  solitary  tree,  go  not  down  to  the  lowlands,  beside  the  torrent 
above  play  not  thy  pipes,  lest  the  Nereids  of  the  stream  come  and  swarm  thick 
about  thee.' 
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to  cut  short  the  happiness  of  motherhood,  slaying  with  fever  the 
woman  whose  bliss  has  stirred  their  malevolence,  yet  sparing 
always  the  child   and  even  blessing  it  with  beauty  and  wealth. 

The  means  by  which  women  most  commonly  protect  them- 
selves on  these  occasions  are  the  wearing  of  amulets;  the  fastening 
of  a  bunch  of  garlic  over  the  hoase-door;  the  painting  of  a  cross 
in  black  upon  the  lintel  (this  custom  may  be  a  Christianised 
form  of  the  ancient  practice,  mentioned  by  Photius'^,  of  smearing 
houses  with  pitch  at  the  birth  of  children  as  a  means  of  driving 
away  powers  of  evil)  ;  and,  if  any  strange  visitants  are  heard  about 
the  house  at  night,  the  maintenance  of  strict  silence.  But  steps 
are  also  sometimes  taken  to  appease  the  Nereids ;  offerings  of 
food,  in  which  honey  is  the  essential  ingredient,  are  set  out  for 
them,  and  formerly  in  Athens^  to  this  a  bride  used  to  add  two 
chemises  out  of  her  trousseau. 

Such  precautions  after  a  confinement  are  regularly  continued 
for  forty  days.  It  would  appear  that  in  ancient  times  this  was 
the  period  during  which  women  were  held  to  be  specially  exposed 
to  the  evil  eye  and  all  other  ghostly  and  sinister  influences', 
including  probably,  as  now,  the  assaults  of  nymphs;  and  in  modern 
usage  the  duration  of  the  time  of  peril  is  so  well  established  that 
the  word  aapavTl^o),  literally  to  '  accomplish  forty  (aapavTo)  days,' 
is  used  technically  of  the  churching  of  women  at  the  end  of  that 
period  ;  while  a  more  frankly  pagan  survival  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  for  forty  days  no  right-minded  mother  will  cross  the 
threshold  of  her  own  house  to  go  out,  nor  enter  a  neighbour's 
house,  without  stepping  on  the  door-key,  that  being  the  most 
easily  available  piece  of  iron,  a  metal,  which  in  the  folk-lore  of 
ancient  Greece*,  as  in  that  of  many  other  countries,  was  a  charm 
and  safeguard  against  the  supernatural. 

It  is  not  however  the  mothers  only,  who  need  protection  from 
the  Nereids,  but  the  children  also,  and  that  too  throughout  their 
childhood ;  yet  not  against  the  same  perils ;  for  the  mother  is 
liable  to  malicious  injuries ;  the  child  is  safe  indeed  from  wilful 
hurt,  but  it  may  be  stolen  by  Nereids.    We  have  already  seen  how 

1  Lexicon,  s.v.  f)a/ivos,  iv  rah  yiviatai  tOiv  Trai.8ioii>  xp^ovri  (Tirrj;)  ras  okias  els 
6,Tri\aaLV  tGiv  5at.fi6vuv. 

^  KafXTToOpoyXov,  'laropLa  tQ>v  ^A$7]vaitt)v,  III.  p.  32. 

3  Cf.  Weloker,  Kleine  Schriften,  3.  197-9 ;  Bohde,  Psyche,  i.  p.  360,  note  1. 

*  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  XI.  48  ff.  and  Eustathius,  ad  loc. 
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Nereids  who  have  wed  with  mortal  men,  though  faithless  to 
their  husbands,  are  yet  drawn  home  now  and  again  by  love  of 
their  children.  And  such  of  them  too  as  have  never  yielded  to 
human  embrace  are  yet  instinct  with  a  strange  yearning  to 
possess  a  mortal  woman's  prettiest  little  ones ;  on  one  child  they 
exert  a  fascination  which  unhappily  proves  fatal  to  it;  another 
they  seize  with  open  violence;  or  again  they  set  stealthily  in 
some  cradle  a  babe  of  pure  Nereid  birth— a  changeling  that  by 
some  weird  fatality  is  weakly  and  doomed  to  die — and  carry  off 
to  the  woods  and  hills  the  human  infant,  in  whom  they  delight, 
to  be  their  playmate  and  their  fosterling.  In  a  history  of  the 
island  of  Pholegandros,  the  writer,  a  native  of  the  place,  accounts 
for  the  multitude  of  small  chapels  in  the  island  on  the  ground 
of  the  peasants'  anxiety  each  to  have  a  saint  close  to  his  pro- 
perty to  defend  him  from  such  raids  by  Nereids  and  other  kindred 
beings  \ 

The  wife  of  a  priest  at  Chalandri  in  Attica  related  to  Eoss  ^ 
a  story  in  point.  'I  had  a  daughter,'  she  said,  'a  little  girl 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old,  who  showed  a  very  strange 
disposition.  Though  we  all  treated  her  kindly,  her  mood  was 
always  melancholy,  and  whenever  she  got  the  chance  she  ran  off 
from  the  village  up  the  wooded  spurs  of  the  mountain  (Brilessos). 
There  she  would  roam  about  alone  all  day  long,  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  evening ;  often  she  would  take  off  some  of  her  clothes 
and  wear  but  one  light  garment,  so  as  to  be  less  hindered  in 
running  and  jumping.  We  dared  not  stop  her,  for  we  saw  quite 
well  that  the  Nereids  had  allured  her,  but  we  were  much  dis- 
tressed. It  was  in  vain  that  my  husband  took  her  time  after  time 
to  the  church  and  read  prayers  over  her.  The  Panagia  (the 
Virgin)  was  powerless  to  help.  After  the  child  had  been  thus 
afflicted  a  considerable  while,  she  fell  into  yet  deeper  despondency, 
and  at  last  died — a  short  time  ago.  When  we  buried  her,  the 
neighbours  said,  "Do  not  wonder  at  her  death;  the  Nereids  wanted 
her;  it  is  but  two  days  since  we  saw  her  dancing  with  them.'" 

Such  was  the  view  taken  by  a  Greek  priest  and  his  wife  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  their  daughter's  death  about  two  generations 
ago;   and  at  the  present  day  the  traveller  may  hear  of  similar 

^  Z.  A.  ra/3aXSs,  'H  vijaoi  ^oK^yavSpos ,  p.  29. 
^  Beisen  auf  Inseln,  etc.  m.  pp.  181-2. 
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events  in  recent  experience.  An  important  point  to  notice  is 
that  the  child's  death  was  thought  to  be  due,  not  to  any  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Nereids,  but  to  their  desire  to  have  her  for 
their  own,  a  desire  more  happily  gratified  in  cases  of  which  I  have 
several  times  heard  where  the  child  has  not  died  but  has  simply 
disappeared.  Thus  in  Arcadia  I  was  once  assured  that  a  small  girl 
had  been  carried  off  by  Nereids  in  a  whirlwind,  and  had  been  found 
again  some  weeks  after  on  a  lonely  mountain  side  some  five  or  six 
hours  distant  from  her  home  in  a  condition  which  showed  that 
she  had  been  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  in  the  interval. 

But  certainly  the  snatching  away  of  children  by  the  Nereids, 
whether  this  mean  death  or  only  disappearance,  is  still  a  well^ 
accredited  fact  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  common-folk.  They 
still  remain  too  simple  and  too  closely  wedded  to  the  beliefs  of 
their  forefathers  to  need  the  old  exhortation  \ 

'  Trust  ye  the  fables  of  yore :   'tis  not  Death,  but  the  Nymphs  of  the  river 
Seeing  your  daughter  so  sweet  stole  her  to  be  their  delight.' 

They  believe  still  that  the  Nereids  have  befriended  their  children, 
even  while  they  weep  for  their  own  loss. 

Whatever  mischief  the  Nereids  work  upon  man,  woman,  or 
child,  be  it  death  or  loss  of  faculties  or  merely  deportation  from 
home  to  some  haunted  spot,  '  seized '  (Trap/jievo^  or  ■jTiaa-fikvot) 
is  the  word  applied  to  the  victim.  The  compound  avapqhoirap- 
p-evo's^,  'Nereid-seized,'  also  occurs,  exactly  parallel  in  form  as  well  as 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  ancient  vvp,<^6\ri'KTo<i  as  used  by  Plato. 
'Now  listen  to  me,'  says  Socrates  to  Phaedrus'',  'in  silence;  for  in 
very  truth  this  seems  to  be  holy  ground,  so  that  if  anon,  in  the 
course  of  what  I  say,  I  suffer  a  "  seizure  "  (vvp,^6\r}'7rTO';  yeva}p,ai), 
you  must  not  be  surprised.'  Such  speech,  save  for  its  disregard 
of  the  acknowledged  peril,  might  be  held  in  all  seriousness  by 
a  peasant  of  to-day.  In  Socrates'  mouth  it  is  intended  merely  as 
a  happy  metaphor;  but  its  point  and  appropriateness  are  lost  on 
those  who  do  not  both  know  the  superstition  to  which  he  alludes 
and  at  the  same  time  recall  the  mise-en-scene*  of  the  dialogue. 

^  1  O.I.G.,  no.  6201  (from  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  etc.  p.  122  note).  Tois 
irdpos  ovv  fvuBois  TmrTeOffare  walda  yap  iffBXrjv  |  fipxaaav  cis  TepirVTjn  NofSes,  oi 
Qdvaros. 

^  'B^.  TAavuXaKdKri^,  KapTraBiaKA,  p.  129.  There  are  also  compounds  e^airap- 
ixivoi  and  dXKoirapixivo^  with  the  same  meaning. 

3  Plato,  Phaedr.  xv.  (238  d). 

*  Ibid.  229  a,  B;  230  b;  242  a;  279  b. 
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The  two  friends  have  crossed  the  Ilissus  and  are  stretched  on  a 
grassy  slope  in  the  shade  of  a  lofty  plane-tree,  beneath  which  is 
a  spring  of  cool  water  pleasant  to  their  feet  as  is  the  light  breeze 
to  their  faces  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  noon.  The  spot  must 
surely  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  rural  gods,  and  indeed  the 
statues  close  at  hand  attest  its  dedication  to  Pan  and  to  the 
Nymphs.  In  such  a  situation  there  would  be,  according  to  modem 
notions,  three  distinct  grounds  for  apprehending  a  '  seizure.'  The 
neighbourhood  of  water  is  throughout  Greece  dreaded  as  the 
most  dangerous  haunt  of  Nereids  \  so  that  few  peasants  will  cross 
a  stream  or  even  a  dry  torrent-bed  without  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Hardly  less  risky  is  it  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  any  old 
or  otherwise  conspicuous  tree.  If  in  addition  to  this  the  time  of 
day  be  noon,  it  is  not  merely  venturesome  to  trespass  on  such 
spots,  but  inexcusably  foolhardy ;  for  the  hour  of  midday  slumber 
is  fraught  with  as  many  terrors  as  the  nightl  Any  or  all  of  these 
popular  beliefs  may  have  been  present  to  Plato's  mind  as  he  wrote 
this  passage;  for  the  ancients  numbered  among  those  Nymphs,  by 
whom  Socrates  was  likely  to  be  '  seized,'  both  Naiads  and  Dryads, 
who  might  be  expected  to  resent  and  to  punish  any  intrusion 
upon  their  haunts  in  stream  or  tree;  while,  as  regards  the  hour  of 
noon,  the  fear  felt  in  old  time  of  arousing  Pan^  from  his  siesta 
may  well  have  extended  also  to  Nymphs,  who  on  this  spot  beside 
the  Ilissus,  as  commonly  elsewhere,  were  named  his  comrades. 

The  same  kind  of 'seizure'  was  denoted  formerly  by  the  phrase 
e'^et  air  e^to^  'he  has  it  (i.e.  a  stroke  or  seizure)  from  without,'  and 
the  modern  compound  '^wirapfjuivo';^  bears  obviously  a  kindred 
meaning.  The  exact  significance  of  efto  in  this  relation  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Either  it  is  only  another  example  of  the 
usage  already  noted  in  discussing  the  term  i^oiTiKa,  and  implies 
the  activity  of  one  of  those  supernatural  beings  who  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  powers  of  Christianity  and  are  by  their  verj'  name 

1  Cf.  Leo  Allatius,  De  quor.  Graec.  opin.  cap.  xx.  'potissimum  si  fluentis  aquarum 
solum  irrigetur.' 

^  To  this  belief  I  attribute  the  origin  of  the  phrase  tipa  tov  vvpe,  '  an  (evil)  hour 
overtook  him'  (Leo  Allatius,  op.  cit.  xix.),  employed  euphemistically  in  reference 
to  '  seizure '  by  the  Nereids,  and  of  the  kindred  imprecation,  /ca/c7)  upa  va  <r'  cCpij, 
'may  an  evil  hour  overtake  you'  (Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  97),  which  gains 
in  force  and  elegance  by  its  reversal  of  an  ordinary  phrase  of  leave-taking, 
ojpa  koKt]. 

^  See  above,  p.  79.  *  Leo  Allatius,  op.  cit.  xix. 

s  From  Epirus,  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  120.     See  above,  p.  142,  note  2. 
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proved  to  be  pagan ;  or  else  it  indicates  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
injury  by  two  classes  of  supernatural  foes,  the  difference  between 
'  seizure '  and  '  possession.'  Certainly  no  story  is  known  to  me  of 
'  possession '  by  Nereids  in  the  same  sense  as  by  devils.  The  latter 
take  up  their  abode  within  a  man  and  are  subject  to  exorcism; 
the  seizure  by  Nereids  is  conceived  rather  as  an  external  act  of 
violence.  This  is  made  clear  by  several  terms  locally  used  of 
seizure.  '  He  has  been  struck '  (^apedrjKe  or  -xTvirrjOrjice),  '  he 
has  been  wounded'  (XaffdoOrjKe),  'he  has  had  hands  laid  upon 
him'  {i<y'yi-)(Tr)Ke)  are  typical  expressions,  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  'by  Nereids'  or  'by  evil  women \'  Such  phrases  clearly 
convict  the  Nereids  of  assault  and  battery  rather  than  of  undue 
mental  influence  upon  their  victims. 

Moreover  the  Nereids,  and  with  them  all  the  surviving  pagan 
deities,  are  pictured  by  the  peasant  in  corporeal  form,  whereas  the 
angels — and  there  are  bad  angels,  who  'possess'  men,  as  well  as 
good — are  in  common  speech  as  well  as  in  the  formal  dedications 
of  churches  known  as  ol  dcrcofj-aToi,  '  the  Bodiless  ones.'  There  is 
then  an  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  two  classes  of 
beings,  which  justifies  the  supposed  distinction  in  their  methods  of 
working.  For  '  possession '  proper  is  the  injury  inflicted,  or  rather 
infused,  by  spirits  pure  and  simple  ;  external  '  seizure '  is  the  work 
of  corporeal  beings.  And  this  distinction  was  recognised  in  com- 
paratively early  times;  for  John  of  Damascus^  in  speaking  of 
(TTpLjyai,  a  peculiarly  maleficent  kind  of  witch  (of  whom  more 
anon),  notes  as  singular  the  fact  that  sometimes  they  appear 
clothed  in  bodily  form  and  sometimes  as  mere  spirits  (/iera  crco/jia- 
To<;  rj  yvfivy  rfj  yjrvxv)-  It  is  then  to  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  exei  d-Tr  e^m,  as  implying  external  and  bodily  violence, 
that  the  balance  of  argument,  I  think,  inclines. 

The  precautions  which  may  be  taken  against  injury  by 
Nereids  have  already  been  briefly  noticed.  Amulets,  garlic,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  invocation  of  saints — all  these  are  common 
and  suitable  prophylactics.  But  above  all,  in  the  actual  moment 
when  imminent  danger  is  suspected,  the  lips,  as  Phaedrus  was 
reminded  by  Socrates,  and  also  the  eyes  should  be  close  shut; 
for   in   general   the  principle  obtains  that   the  particular  organ 

1  Cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  120. 

^  I.  p.  473  (Migne,  Patrolog.  Graeco-Lat.  vol.  xciv.  p.  1604). 
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by  which  there  is  converse  or  contact  with  the  Nereids  is  most 
likely  to  be  impaired  or  destroyed.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  no 
precaution  more  specially  adapted  for  self-defence  against  the 
Nereids  than  against  the  evil  eye  or  any  other  baneful  influence ; 
and  with  these  I  have  already  dealt  ^ 

But  when  these  precautions  are  neglected  or  fail,  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  Nereids  is  not  necessarily  permanent ;  there  are 
several  cures  which  may  be  tried.  Sometimes  prayers  (but  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  formal  exorcism  such  as  the  Greek  Church  provides 
for  diabolic  possession)  are  recited  by  a  priest  over  the  sufferer  in 
the  church  of  some  suitable  saint ;  or  a  trial  may  be  made  of 
sleeping  in  a  church  which  possesses  a  wonder-working  icon. 
Sometimes  an  offering  of  honey-cakes  sent  or  carried  to  the  spot 
where  the  misfortune  occurred  suffices  to  turn  the  Nereids  from 
their  wrath  and  wins  them  to  undo  the  hurt  that  they  have  done ; 
on  such  an  errand  however  the  bearer  of  the  offering  must  beware 
of  looking  back  to  the  place  where  he  has  once  deposited  it,  lest  a 
worse  fate  overtake  him  than  that  which  he  is  trying  to  dispel^, 
Theodore  Bent'  gives  full  details  of  such  an  offering  made  in 
the  island  of  Ceos.  '  For  those/  he  writes,  '  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  Nereids  when  sleeping  under  a  tree, 
the  following  cure  is  much  in  vogue.  A  white  cloth  is  spread  on 
the  spot,  and  on  it  is  put  a  plate  with  bread,  honey,  and  other 
sweets,  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  a  knife,  a  fork,  an  empty  glass, 
an  unbumt  candle,  and  a  censer.  These  things  must  be  brought 
by  an  old  woman  who  utters  mystic  words  and  then  goes  away, 
that  the  Nereids  may  eat  undisturbed,  and  that  in  their 
good  humour  they  may  allow  the  sufferer  to  regain  his  health.' 
How  mystic  may  be  the  words  of  a  Cean  witch,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
the  formula  to  be  used  by  mothers  in  Chios  in  the  event  of  a 
similar  misfortune  to  a  child  is  extremely  simple :  '  Good  day  to 
you,  good  queens,  eat  ye  the  little  cakes  and  heal  my  child' — ■ 
KaXrjfiepa  cra<;,  Ka\ai<;  ap)(pvTia(TaK,  (pare  crets  to,  KOvXovpaKia  koI 
'yidvere  to  waiBi  fjL,ov\  But  the  most  frequent  and  most  efficacious 
method  of  cure  (with  which  the  offering  of  honeycakes  may  be 
combined)  is  for  the  sufferer  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  calamity  at 

^  See  above,  p.  13. 

2  Cf.  Hahn,  Griech.  Marchen,  Vol.  ii.  no.  80. 

3  The  Cyclades,  p.  457. 

*  Kui/a-T.  KayeXXdKTjs,  XiaKO,  'AvaKeKTa,  p.  369. 
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the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  in  week,  month,  or  year,  when  by 
some  capricious  reversal  of  fate  the  presence  of  the  Nereids  is  apt 
to  remove  the  hurt  which  it  formerly  inflicted. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  main  characteristics  of  nymphs 
in  general :  it  remains  to  consider  the  several  classes  into  which 
they  were  anciently  divided  ;  and  though  for  the  most  part  the  old 
appellations,  Nereids,  Naiads,  Oreads,  and  Dryads,  have  either 
disappeared  or  else  changed  their  form  or  meaning,  we  shall  find 
that  the  old  division  of  them  into  these  four  main  classes  according 
to  their  habitation  still  to  some  extent  survives. 

The  Nereids,  whose  name  is  now  extended  to  comprise  all 
kinds  of  nymphs,  are  in  the  ancient  and  proper  sense  of  the  term 
among  the  rarest  of  whom  the  peasant  speaks.  But  here  and 
there  mention  is  made  of  genuine  sea-nymphs,  and  also  of  their 
queen,  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea',  who  has  superseded  Amphitrite. 
In  1826  a  villager  of  Argolis  described  to  Soutzos,  the  historian  of 
the  Greek  revolution'',  a  true  Nereid.  Her  hair  was  g^een  and 
adorned  with  pearls  and  corals ;  often  by  moonlight  she  might  be 
seen  dancing  merrily  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  daytime 
she  would  come  to  dry  her  clothes  upon  the  rocks  near  the  mills  of 
Lerna.  These,  I  may  add  from  my  own  knowledge,  are  reputed  to 
be  haunted  by  Nereids  down  to  this  day.  Happily  a  peasant 
of  that  period  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  education ;  he  was  not 
recalling  a  piece  of  repetition  mastered  at  school  when  he  spoke  of 
viridis  Nereidum  comas', 

but  knew  by  tradition  from  his  ancestors  what  Horace  learnt  of 
them  by  study. 

In  the  Greek  town  of  Sinasos  also,  in  Cappadocia,  a  class 
of  sea- nymphs  is  popularly  recognised  and  distinguished  under 
the  name  Za^erai,  a  word  said  by  the  recorder  of  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  Cappadocian  word  zab  meaning  the  '  sea*.'  But 
of  the  districts  known  to  me  the  most  fertile  in  stories  of  sea- 
nymphs  is  the  province  of  Maina,  the  middle  of  the  three  peninsulas 
south   of  the   Peloponnese.     One   such   story  attaches  to  a  fine 

'  i)  Adfua  ToS  7reXti7ou.    Cf.  the  periodical  Uapvaira-ds  iv.  p.  773,  and  Wachsmuth, 
Das  alte  Griechenlavd  im  Neuen,  p.  30.     See  also  below,  pp.  171  £f. 
^  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  grecque,  p.  228  note. 
3  Hor.  Carni.  iii.  28.  10. 
'  'I.  ^apavTlSott  'ApxeK&ov,  'H  '2,iva<r6s,  p.  90. 
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palm-tree  growing  on  the  beach  at  Limeni,  a  small  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  A  full  version  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lishedS  but  as  it  is  long  and  not  peculiarly  instructive,  I  content 
myself  with  an  abridgement  of  it. 

A  fisherman  of  Limeni  was  sleeping  one  summer  night  in 
his  boat ;  at  midnight  he  suddenly  awoke  to  find  Nereids  rowing 
him  out  to  sea,  but  happily,  remembering  at  once  that  Nereids 
drown  any  one  whom  they  catch  looking  at  them,  he  lay  quiet  as  if 
asleep.  The  boat  travelled  like  lightning,  and  soon  they  reached 
Arabia ;  and  having  shipped  a  cargo  of  dates,  the  Nereids  started 
home  again.  As  they  were  returning,  one  Nereid  proposed  to 
drown  the  man  ;  but  the  others  replied  that  he  had  not  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  them,  and  that  they  owed  him  a  debt  besides  for 
the  use  of  his  boat.  Finally  they  arrived  at  some  unknown  place 
and  unloaded  the  dates ;  and  then  in  a  flash  the  fisherman  found 
himself  back  at  the  shore  by  the  monastery  of  Limeni,  and  '  the 
she-devils,  the  Nereids,'  gone.  As  he  baled  out  his  boat,  he  found 
one  date  ;  but  suspecting  that  it  had  been  left  intentionally  by  the 
Nereids  to  cause  him  trouble,  he  threw  it,  not  into  the  sea,  for 
fear  his  fishing  should  suffer,  but  ashore.  And  since  the  date  had 
been  handled  by  supernatural  beings  ('^cotlko,),  it  could  not  perish, 
but  took  root  where  it  fell ;  and  hence  the  palm-tree  on  the  shore 

to  this  day. 

These  same  sea-nymphs — daX-aaaivah  vepdiS€<; — play  also  a 
part  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  this  districts  It  is  said  that 
every  Saturday  night  these  Nereids  join  battle  with  the  Nereids 
of  the  mountains,  and  according  as  these  or  those  win,  their 
proteges,  the  upland  or  the  maritime  population,  are  found  on 
Sunday  morning  in  higher  or  lower  spirits,  booty-laden  or  despoiled. 
It  is  indeed  an  imaginative  folk  which  can  thus  make  its  deities 
responsible  for  drunken  brawls  and  sober  thefts;  but  some  of 
them  have  humour  enough  to  smile  at  their  own  imaginings. 

A  class  of  maleficent  beings  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tenos,  Myconos,  Amorgos,  and  other  islands  of  the  same  group 
under  the  name  of  aryte\ovBe<;  or  yiaXovBe<;\  have  been  reckoned  as 
sea-nymphs  by  several  writers,  who  would  derive  the  name  from 

1  BiayyeXia  K.  KaTrcTara/CTiS,  AaKuviKct,  UcpUpya,  pp.  43  sqq. 

2  Cf.  napyaa<r6i,  iv.  p.  669  (1880). 

•  3  So  according  to  Theodore  Bent  (Cyclades,  p.  496)  but  perhaps  inaccurately. 
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'7(aXo9  (i.e.  alyia\6<;),  the  'sea-shore'.'  But  there  is  no  evidence 
advanced  to  show  that  the  common-folk  regard  them  as  a  species 
of  Nereid  ;  and  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  their  identity 
with  certain  female  demons  whose  name  more  commonly  appears 
in  the  form  'yeXXoOSe?^  and  with  whom  I  shall  deal  later. 

The  Oreads  are  no  longer  known  under  their  old  name,  but 
their  existence  is  still  recognised  throughout  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  Their  change  of  name  is  the  result  merely  of  a  change 
in  the  ordinary  word  for  'mountain.'  Anciently  opo<;  was  usual, 
^ovv6<i  rare;  now  the  peasant  uses  commonly  ^ovvo,  and  6po<} 
although  understood  everywhere  and  occurring  in  popular  poetry 
comes  less  readily  to  his  lips.  Hence  the  Oreads  are  now  called 
r]  ^ovvT^<Tiai<i^  (sc.  vepdiSei;)  or  to,  Kovpira-ia  tov  ^ovvov*  ('  the 
mountain-nymphs '  or  '  the  maidens  of  the  mount ').  These 
mountain-nymphs  delight  in  dance  and  merriment  even  more 
than  their  kin  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  sea.  In  Maina  indeed 
they  seem  to  have  become  infected  with  the  pugnacious  character 
of  the  people,  for  as  we  have  seen  they  there  do  battle  with 
the  sea-nymphs  each  Saturday  night.  But  in  general  frolic  is 
more  to  their  taste  than  fighting.  On  the  heights  of  Taygetus 
are  three  Oreads,  well  known  to  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  of 
Sparta,  who  dance  together  without  pause.  On  the  summit  of 
Hymettus  too  there  is  a  flat  space,  called  in  the  modem  Attic 
dialect  a  ■n-Xarwp.a  and  in  shape  '  round  like  a  threshing-floor,' 
where  Nereids  of  the  mountain  dance  at  midday ^  Above  all 
in  the  uplands  of  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  many  are  the  hollows 
or  tree- encircled  level  spaces  which  the  shepherds  will  point  out 
as  vepalhaXmva,  '  threshing-floors '  where  the  nymphs  make  merry ; 
for  a  threshing-floor,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  usual  resort 
for  dancing,  wrestling,  and  all  those  amusements  for  which  a  level 
space  is  required. 

Nymphs  of  the  same  kind  are  known  also  in  Crete.  A  curious 
story  of  a  wedding  procession  in  which  they  took  part  was  there 

1  So  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  101,  following  BctXXT/i'Sas  in  ''&<jrqii.efiU  ruv  $iXo- 
l^affQr,  1861,  p.  1826;  and  Bent,  loc.  cit. 

^  In  this  view  Prof.  lioXlrrj!  of  Athens  University,  whom  I  consulted,  concurs 
with  me. 

5  Cf.  Ilapcatro-As,  IV.  p.  669,  IloW-n)?,  MAeT?)  k.t.X.  p.  97. 

■■  Cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  etc.  p.  101. 

^  Ka|a7roi}/)07Xoi;,  'lar.  tS>v  ' k.6r]valuii ,  I.  p.  223. 
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narrated  to  Pashleyi,  and  his  informant's  words  are  recorded  by 
him  in  the  original  dialect.  'Once  upon  a  time  a  man  told 
me  that  two  men  bad  once  gone  up  to  the  highest  mountain- 
ridges,  where  wild  goats  live,  and  sat  by  moonlight  in  a  grassy 
hollow  2  (BiaaiXi),  in  the  hopes  of  shooting  the  goats.  And  there 
they  heard  a  great  noise,  and  supposed  that  there  were  men  come 
to  get  loads  of  snow  to  carry  to  Canea.  But  when  they  drew 
nearer,  they  heard  violins  aud  cithers  and  all  kinds  of  music,  and 
such  music  they  had  never  heard.  So  they  knew  at  once  that 
these  were  no  men  but  an  assemblage  of  divine  beings  (Saifioviico 
avveSpiov).  And  they  watched  them  and  saw  them  pass  at  a 
short  distance  from  where  they  were  sitting,  clothed  in  all  manner 
of  raiment,  and  mounted  some  on  grey  horses  and  some  on  horses 
of  other  colours,  and  they  could  make  out  that  there  were  men  and 
women,  afoot  or  riding,  a  very  host.  And  the  men  were  white 
as  doves,  and  the  women  very  beautiful  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  saw  too  that  they  were  carrying  something  in  the  way  that  a 
dead  body  is  carried  out.  Forthwith  the  mountaineers  determined 
to  have  a  shot  at  them  as  they  passed  before  them.  They  had 
heard  also  a  song  of  which  the  words  were 

"  Go  we  to  fetch  a  bride,  a  lady  bride, 
From  the  steep  rock,  a  bride  that  is  alone." 

And  they  made  up  their  minds  and  fired  a  shot  at  them.  There- 
upon those  that  were  in  front  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  What  is 
it  ? "  and  those  behind  answered,  "  Our  bridegroom  is  slain,  our 
bridegroom  is  slain."     And  they  wept  and  cried  aloud  and  fled.' 

In  regard  to  this  story  it  may  be  noted  that  a  male  form 
of  Nereid  (Nepaif^T^v)  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  here  such  are 
undoubtedly  implied.  The  necessity  of  finding  husbands  for  the 
Nereids  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  old  women 
who  are  the  chief  story-tellers,  and  the  demand  is  met  by  an 
assorted  supply  of  young  men,  male  Nereids,  and  devils.  As 
consorts  of  the  last-mentioned,  the  Nereids  enjoy  in  many  places 
the  title  of  Sta/SoXtcrcrat?,  '  she-devils' ;  and  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
such  unions  that  a  peasant-woman  of  Acarnania  once  explained  to 
me  the  belief,  held  in  her  own  village,  that  Nereids  were  seen 

1  Travels  in  Crete,  ii.  pp.  232-4. 

^  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my  translation  of  this  word,  which  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  elsewhere. 
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only  at  midday.  How  should  the  devils  their  husbands  let  such 
beautiful  women  be  abroad  at  night  ? 

It  is  on  the  mountain-nymphs  also  that  the  peasants  most 
frequently  lay  the  responsibility  for  whirlwinds^  by  which  children 
or  even  adults  are  said  to  be  caught  up  and  carried  from  one  place 
to  another^  or  to  their  death.  Some  such  fate,  we  must  suppose, 
in  ancient  times  also  was  held  to  have  befallen  a  seven-year-old  boy 
on  whose  tomb  was  written,  '  Tearful  Hades  with  the  help  of 
Oreads  made  away  with  me,  and  this  mournful  tomb  that  has 
been  builded  nigh  unto  the  Nymphs  contains  me''.'  The  habit  of 
travelling  on  a  whirlwind,  or  more  correctly  perhaps  of  stirring  up 
a  whirlwind  by  rapid  passage,  has  gained  for  the  nymphs  in  some 
districts  secondary  names — in  Macedonia  avefxiKai^,  in  Gortynia 
dvefioya^ovSe'i'* — which  might  almost  seem  to  constitute  a  new 
class  of  wind-nymphs.  But  so  far  as  I  know  the  faculty  of  raising 
whirlwinds,  though  most  frequently  exercised  by  Oreads,  is  common 
to  all  nymphs. 

In  Athens  whirlwinds  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  near 
the  old  Hill  of  the  Nymphs^ :  and  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
as  they  see  the  spinning  spiral  of  dust  approach,  fall  to  crossing 
themselves  busily  and  to  repeating  fieXi-  kol  yaXa  Vt^  a-rpdra  cra<i^ 
(or  ^aTo  Bpofio  cra<;),  '  Honey  and  milk  in  your  path  ! '  This  in- 
cantation is  widely  known  as  an  effective  safeguard  against  the 
Nereids  in  their  rapid  flight,  and  must  in  origin,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  a  vow.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  Corfu''  a  few  decades  ago  the  peasantry  used  to  make  actual 
offerings  of  both  milk  and  honey  to  the  Nereids,  and  that 
Theocritus  also  associates  these  two  gifts  in  vows  made  to  the 
nymphs  and  to  Pan.  'I  will  set,'  sings  Lacon,  'a  great  bowl 
of  white  milk  for  the  nymphs,  and  another  will  I  set  full  of  sweet 
oil ' ;  to  which  Comatas  in  rivalry  rejoins, '  Eight  pails  of  milk  will 
I  set  for  Pan,  and  eight  dishes  of  honey  in  the  honeycombs'  The 
gift  of  honey  is  of  special  significance.     In  every  recorded  case  which 

1  Of.  Leo  Allatius,  op.  cit.  cap.  xix. 

^  Of.  'lov.  'ApSoXoyla,  ill.  p.  509.     Hahn,  GHech.  Marchen,  vol.  il.  no.  81. 
»  C.I.G.  no.  997  (from  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  122  note). 
*  napva(rcr6s,  IV.  p.  765.     The  origin  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound  is 
unknown. 

°  'Apxa.io\oyi.Kii  'Bcpiifiepls,  1852,  p.  647. 

^  Cf.  Ka,a7roi)po7Xou, ' IcTopia  TUi'  'Aff-qvatuv,  in.  p.  156. 

^  Theotokis,  Dgtails  sur  Corfou,  p.  123. 

8  Theoor.  Id.  v.  53-4  and  58-9. 
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I  know  of  offerings  to  Nereids  in  modern  Greece  honey  is  expressly 
mentioned,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  essential ;  and  it  is  probably 
from  their  known  preference  for  this  food  that  at  Kastoria  in 
Macedonia  they  have  even  received  the  by-name,  y  fieXLreviai^, 
the  honeyed  ones^'  And  if  we  look  back  over  many  centuries 
we  may  find  a  hint  of  the  same  belief  in  Homer's  description 
of  the  cave  of  the  Naiads  in  Ithaca,  wherein  'are  bowls  for 
mixing  and  pitchers  of  stone,  and  there  besides  do  bees  make 
store".'  For  it  is  well  established  that  honey  was  the  special 
offering  made  to  the  indigenous  deities  of  Greece  before  the 
making  of  wine  such  as  Homer's  heroes  quaff  had  yet  been 
discovered'.  Perchance  then  even  in  distant  pre-Homeric  days 
men  vowed,  as  now  they  vow,  honey  and  milk  to  the  nymphs 
whose  swift  passing  was  the  whirlwind,  and  felt  secure. 

The  memory  of  the  tree-nymphs  is  still  green  throughout 
Greece.  From  Aegina  their  ancient  name  8pvdS€<i  is  recorded 
as  still  in  use* ;  and  in  parts  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  as  well  as  in  several  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  Chios, 
Cimolos,  Cythnos,  and  others,  there  is  a  word  employed  which  is,  I 
believe,  formed  from  the  same  root  and  once  denoted  the  same  class 
of  beings.  This  word  is  found  in  the  forms  Spv/j.ai'i^,  Bpufiiaif', 
hpiifiva^'',  hpvfiviai<;^  and,  in  Chios,  in  a  neuter  form  hpvp,aTa^. 

It  has  been  suggested  indeed  by  one  writer"  that  this  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dryads,  but  that  its  root  is  Spvfi-  (better 
perhaps  written  Bpi/x-  as  in  the  ancient  hpifiv';,  since,  so  far  as  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  in  modern  Greek  is  concerned,  the  philologist 
may  write  ■»?,  i,  v,  ei,  oi,  or  vt,  as  seemeth  him  best),  in  the  sense 
of '  fierce,'  '  bitter ' ;  and  support  for  this  derivation  is  sought  in 
a  somewhat  vague  statement  of  Hesychius  who  explains  the  word 
Spvfiuov;  by   the   phrase  tov<;  Kara  rrjv  ■^copav  KaKOTToiov^,  '  the 

^  Kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Abbott,  author  of  Macedonian  Folklore. 

2  Horn.  Od.  XIII.  105-6. 

'  See  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  423. 

*  OUovdfios,  Ilepl  irpo<popas,  p.  768. 

*  'AiT.  BaXXTji-Sas,  Ki/SxiaKa,  p.  131  and  SicapXdros,  Ke^mbv  rrjs  ko-S'  Tjtias'EWijiitKTJs 
yXibaffTis,  s.v.  dpipuiis, 

^  SKopSiXi/s,  in  Uca/dupa,  XI.  p.  472 ;  cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 
'  Cited  by  Bern.  Schmidt,  ibid,  from  Bperis,  'Edv.  'Hp-epoX.  1863,  p.  55.     This 
reference  I  have  been  unable  to  verify.  *  In  Macedonia. 

®  Kwptrr.  KapeXXa/fTjs,  Xta/ca  'Aj/ctXe/cra,  p.  359. 
"  Wachsmuth  in  Rhein.  Mus.  1872. 
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evil-doers  in  the  country ' :  but  whether  he  took  Spvfiiov;  to  be 
the  proper  name  of  some  class  of  demons,  or  an  adjective  synony- 
mous with  KaKOTroi6<;,  does  not  appear. 

But  even  on  the  grounds  of  form  alone  (which  grounds  will 
be  considerably  strengthened  when  we  come  to  consider  significa- 
tion), it  appears  better  to  derive  this  group  of  words  from  Spu? 
or  more  immediately  from  Spu/id?,  'a  coppice';  for  in  ancient 
literature  mention  is  made  of  '  Artemis  of  the  coppice '  and 
'nymphs  of  the  coppice'  ("Apre/MK  Spvfiovia^  and  SpvfiiSe<! 
vvfi<j)ai,)^,  of  a  particular  nymph  named  Drymo',  of  a  Zev?  Bpv/i- 
vio<;*  worshipped  in  Pamphylia,  and  of  Apollo  invoked  at  Miletus 
under  the  title  Bpv/iai;^.  In  the  last  two  instances  the  title  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  reference  merely  to  the  surroundings  of 
a  particular  sanctuary  ;  but  in  relation  to  Artemis  and  the  nymphs 
the  epithet  clearly  suggests  their  woodland  haunts. 

In  present-day  usage  the  words  which  we  are  considering  almost 
universally  denote,  not  nymphs  or  any  other  supernatural  beings, 
but  the  first  few  days  of  August,  which  are  observed  in  a  special 
way.  The  number  of  these  days  varies  from  three  in  Sinasos*, 
in  Carpathos',  and  in  Syme  (an  island  north  of  Rhodes),  to 
five  in  Cythnos*  and  Cyprus",  and  six  in  most  other  places 
where  they  are  specially  observed.  There  are  two  rules  laid 
down  for  this  observance,  though  in  some  places  only  one  of  the 
two  is  in  force :  no  tree  may  be  peeled  or  cut  (this  is  the  usual 
practice  for  obtaining  mastic  and  resin) ;  and  the  use  of  water 
for  washing  either  the  person  or  clothes  is  prohibited ;  neither 
is  it  permitted  to  travel  by  water  during  this  period.  In  the 
interests  of  personal  cleanliness  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  month 
of  August  should  have  been  selected  for  this  abstention ;  by  that 
time  even  the  Greeks  find  the  sea  tepid  enough  to  admit  of 
bathing  without  serious  risk  of  chill,  and  it  is  a  pity  therefore 
that  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  upon  bathers  during  the  first 
week  of  the  only  month  in  which  ablutions  extend  beyond  the 
pouring  of  a  small  jug  of  water  over  the  fingers.     Howbeit  the 

1  Orph.  Hijmns,  36  (35),  12.  2  Alexis,  Fragm.  Fab.  Incert.  69. 

3  Verg.  Georg.  iv.  336.  *  Tzetzes,  Lycophron,  536.  »  ibid.  522. 

"  'I.  S.  'ApxAaos, 'H  2i;/a(r6s,  p.  85. 

'  'B^.    M.avuXaKdKi)!,    KapjraSiara,   p.   189.     In   Carpathos   however   the  three 
middle  and  three  last  days  of  August  are  added. 
8  'Aj/t.  BdWrifdai,  KuOnaKd,  p.  131. 
'  2o/feXXa/)ios,  KvTpiaKa,  vol.  1.  p.  710. 
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decrees  stand,  and  as  surely  as  there  is  transgression  thereof,  skin 
will  blister  and  peel  off,  clothes  will  rot^,  and  trees  will  wither. 
The  severity  of  these  pains  has  in  Cyprus  changed  the  name  of 
these  days  from  Bpvfj.ai<i  into  KaKaovaKiak,  '  the  evil  days  of 
Augusts' 

Now  among  a  people  so  superstitious  as  the  Greeks  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  days  thus  marked  by  special  absti- 
nences were  originally  sacred  to  some  deities.  Washing  and 
tree-cutting  at  this  season  must,  we  may  assume,  have  been 
offences  against  some  supernatural  persons  whose  festival  was  then 
observed  and  who  avenged  its  profanation ;  and  the  supernatural 
persons  most  nearly  concerned  would  naturally  be  the  tree-nymphs 
and  the  water-nymphs. 

The  association  or  even  confusion  of  these  two  classes  of 
nymphs  is  very  common  both  in  ancient  literature  and  in  modem 
belief,  and  is  indeed  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
finest  trees,  such  as  that  plane  under  which  sat  Socrates  and 
Phaedrus,  grow  only  in  the  close  vicinity  of  water.  It  would 
have  puzzled  even  Socrates  to  say  whether  the  Nymphs  by  whom 
he  might  be  seized  would  be  more  probably  Dryads  or  Naiads. 
Homer  himself,  to  go  yet  further  back,  suggests  the  same  associa- 
tion, for  he  tells  of '  a  spreading  olive-tree  and  nigh  thereto '  the 
cave  of  the  Naiads  in  Ithaca.  Again  in  later  times  we  find  a 
dedication  by  one  Cleonymus  to  '  Hamadryads,  daughters  of  the 
river'';  and  though  an  ingenious  critic  would  replace  'Ayaa- 
SpvdSe<;  by  'AviypidSe';  (nymphs  of  the  Arcadian  river  Anigrus),  I 
believe  the  fault  to  lie  with  Cleonymus  and  not  with  the  manu- 
script ;  for  the  place  where  he  makes  his  dedication  is  beneath 
pine-trees  {v-jtoX  iriTvav).  At  the  present  day  the  same  tendency 
towards  confusion  of  the  two  classes  is  common.  This  was  well 
illustrated  to  me  by  some  peasants  of  Tenos.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  town  there  is  a  good  spring  from  which  a  remarkable 
subterranean  passage  cut  through  the  solid  rock  carries  the  water 

^  Theodore  Bent  (Cyclades,  p.  174)  says  that  the  word  dpi/xais  is  used  in  Sikinos 
to  mean  actually  the  sores  on  limbs,  and  in  other  islands  the  holes  in  linen  caused 
by  washing  during  Aug.  1 — 6.  But  as  he  appears  to  have  been  unaware  that 
Spiixais  usually  means  the  days  themselves,  I  question  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment. 

^  SaiceXXa/jios,  KvwpiaKd,  i.  p.  710,  who  derives  the  word  from  KaKO!  and 
A{i}y)ov(rros. 

'  Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  189. 
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to  supply  the  town.  The  spring  is  within  a  cave,  artificially  en- 
larged at  the  entrance,  over  which  stands  a  fine  fig-tree.  Standing 
outside  while  a  companion  entered  first,  I  noticed  that  our  guides 
(for  several  persons  had  escorted  us  out  of  curiosity  or  hospitality) 
were  distinctly  perturbed,  and  I  heard  one  say  to  another, .'  See,  he 
is  going  in,  he  is  not  afraid.'  Inferring  thence  that  the  place  was 
haunted,  and  remembering  that  mid-day,  the  hour  at  which  we 
happened  to  be  there,  was  fraught  with  special  peril,  I  determined 
to  test  my  guides,  and  so  sat  down  under  the  fig-tree.  Then  re- 
marking that  the  sun  was  hot  at  noon,  I  invited  them  to  come 
and  sit  in  the  shade  and  smoke  a  cigarette.  But  the  bait  was  in- 
sufficient ;  they  would  stand  in  the  sun  rather  than  approach  either 
the  spring  or  the  tree,  though  they  were  ready  enough  to  accept 
cigarettes  when  I  moved  out  of  the  zone  of  danger.  Afterwards  by 
enquiries  made  elsewhere  I  learnt  that  the  spot  was  the  reputed 
home  of  Nereids — but  whether  their  abode  was  tree  or  water,  who 
should  say  ?  Close  neighbours  in  their  habitations,  indistinguish- 
able in  their  appearance  and  attributes,  it  is  pardonable  to 
confuse  those  sister  nymphs, 

'Centum  quae  siluas,  centum  quae  flumina  seruant^.' 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  confusion  of  the  two  classes  of  nymphs 
which  has  produced  the  twofold  injunctions  for  the  observance  of 
the  days  known  as  Spy/^at? :  for  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  this 
word  originally  denoted  a  class  of  nymphs  and  not,  as  generally 
now,  their  August  festival.  From  Stenimachos  in  Thrace  comes 
the  statement  that  by  Spv/MiaK  the  people  there  understand  female 
deities  who  live  in  water  and  are  always  hostile  to  man,  but 
specially  dangerous  only  during  the  first  six  days  of  Augusts 
Here  the  name  Spufj.Mi,';,  if  the  derivation  which  I  prefer  is  right, 
points  to  the  identification  of  these  beings  with  the  ancient 
Dryads ;  while  their  watery  habitations  proclaim  them  rather 
Naiads.  Eeversely  again  in  Syme,  where  the  word  SpviMi<;  is 
not  in  use,  there  are  certain  nymphs  known  as  'AXovcmVat  who 
live  in  mountain-torrents,  in'  trees,  and  elsewhere,  and  who  are 
seen  only  at  mid-day  and  at  midnight  during  the  first  three  days 
of  August ;  but,  far  from  being  hurtful  to  men,  they  may  even  them- 
selves be  captured  by  certain  magical  ceremonies  and  employed  as 

1  Verg.  Georg.  iv.  383.  2  2KopSi\i)s,  innavddpa,  xi.  p.  472. 
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servants  in  the  house  for  a  period,  after  which  the  spell  is  broken 
and  they  return  again  to  their  homes.  Their  name  ' AXov<7rtvai\ 
said  to  be  formed  from  'AXouo-to?i,  the  local  name  for  the  month 
of  August,  clearly  means  ' an ti- washing,'  and  at  once  identifies 
them  with  those  Naiads  whose  festival,  as  I  believe,  has  rendered 
the  waters  sacred  and  therefore  harmful  if  disturbed  during  these 
days ;  but  on  the  other  hand  their  dwelling-places  include  trees. 
These  two  pieces  of  evidence  from  places  so  wide  apart  as  Steni- 
machos  and  Syme  are  reinforced  by  a  popular  expression  formerly, 
and  perhaps  still,  in  use,  rov  eirtaa-av  y  Bpvfj,ai<;^,  'the  "drymes" 
have  seized  him  ' ;  where  the  word  denoting  '  seizure '  is  one  of 
those  already  noted  as  proper  to  'seizure'  by  nymphs. 

From  the  usage  of  the  word  therefore  as  well  as  from  its 
formation  we  may  conclude  that  the  word  hpvfiai^  is  the  modern 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  SpudBe'; :  and  the  widely-spread  custom 
of  abstaining  both  from  tree-cutting  and  from  the  use  of  water 
during  the  early  days  of  August  is  a  survival  of  an  old  joint 
festival  of  wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  relics  of  ancient  worship  only  that  traces  of 
the  Dryads  are  now  to  be  found.  The  traveller  in  Greece  will 
commonly  hear  that  such  and  such  a  tree  is  haunted  by  a  Nereid. 
Particularly  famous  in  North  Arcadia  is  a  magnificent  pine-tree  on 
the  path  from  the  monastery  of  Megasp^laeon  to  the  village  of 
Solos.  My  muleteer  enthusiastically  compared  it  to  the  gigantic 
tree  which  is  believed  to  uphold  the  world ;  and  piously  crossed 
himself,  as  we  passed  it,  for  fear  of  the  nymph  who  made  it  her 
home.  In  general  the  trees  thus  reputed  are  the  fruit-bearing 
trees  which  were  comprehensively  denoted  by  the  term  SpO?,  from 
which  the  Dryads  took  their  name — the  fig-tree,  the  olive,  the 
holly-oak',  and  the  plane.  Such  trees,  especially  when  conspicuous 
for  age  or  for  luxuriance,  are  readily  suspected  to  be  the  abode  of 
Nereids.  One  Nereid  only,  it  would  seem,  is  assigned  to  each 
tree  (though,  if  her  retreat  be  violated,  she  may  swiftly  call  others 


^  I  give  both  these  words  as  I  received  them,  but  cannot  account  for  the  abnormal 
accents.  "AXouo-tos  and  either  'AKovffrivals  or  'AXoiarifais  would  be  usual.  As 
regards  the  whole  form  'AXoiJo-tos,  it  cannot  I  think  be  a  dialectic  change  of 
ASyoviTTos,  but  is  probably  a  pun  upon  it  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  not 
washing  during  the  first  days  of  the  month. 

^  SKapAdros,  Ac^ikSv,  s.v.  Spiiian. 

^  Modern  irpivapi,  ancient  irpivot. 
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of  her  kind  to  aid  her  in  taking  vengeance),  and  with  the  life  of 
the  tree  her  own  life  is  bound  up. 

For  a  nymph  is  not  immortal.  Her  span  of  life  far  exceeds  that 
of  man,  but  none  the  less  it  is  measured.  '  A  crow  lives  twice  as 
long  as  a  man,  a  tortoise  twice  as  long  as  a  crow,  and  a  Nereid  twice 
as  long  as  a  tortoise.'  Such  is  a  popular  saying  which  I  heard  from 
an  unlettered  peasant  of  Arcadia,  to  whom  evidently  had  been  trans- 
mitted orally  through  many  centuries  a  version  of  Hesiod's  lines, 
'  Verily  nine  times  the  age  of  men  in  their  prime  doth  the  croaking 
raven  live ;  and  a  stag  doth  equal  four  ravens  ;  and  'tis  three  lives 
of  a  stag  ere  the  crow  grows  old ;  but  the  phoenix  hath  the  life  of 
nine  crows ;  and  ye,  fair-tressed  Nymphs,  daughters  of  aegis- 
bearing  Zeus,  do  live  ten  times  the  phoenix'  age  ^.'  Commenting 
on  this  passage,  Plutarch  takes  the  word  ryeved  in  the  phrase 
evvea  <yev€a<;  avSpdov  ri^dvTwv,  which  I  have  rendered  as  'nine 
times  the  age  of  men  in  their  prime,'  to  be  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  eviavTO's,  a  year ;  and,  making  a  sober  computation  on  this  basis, 
discovers  that  the  limit  of  life  for  nymphs  and  daemones  in  general 
is  9720  years.  But  be  then  admits  that  the  mass  of  men  do  not 
allow  so  long  a  duration,  and  quotes  by  way  of  illustration  a 
phrase  from  Trndar,  vvfji,<pa';. .  .laoSevBpov  reKfiap  aiwvo<;  'Ka')(pvaa<;, 
according  to  which  the  nymphs  are  allotted  a  term  of  life 
commensurate  with  that  of  a  tree ;  hence,  it  is  added,  the 
compound  name  'A/MaSpvaSei;,  Dryads  whose  lives  are  severally 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  trees  which  they  inhabits  Other 
ancient  authorities  concur.  Sophocles  markedly  calls  the  nymphs 
of  Mt  Cithaeron  'long-lived'  {naKpai,a>ve<;),  not  'immortal'':  Pliny 
certifies  the  finding  of  dead  Nereids  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus^:  Tzetzes  cites  from  the  works  of  Charon 
of  Lampsacus  the  story  of  an  Hamadryad  who  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  and  drowned  by  a  swollen  mountain-torrent" : 
and,  to  revert  to  yet  earlier  authority,  in  one  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns  Aphrodite  rehearses  to  Anchises  the  whole  matter". 
Speaking  of  the  son  whom  she  will  bear  to  him,  she  says :  '  So 
soon  as  he  shall  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  shall  be  tended  by 

1  Hesiod,  Fragm.  apud  Plutarch.  De  Orac.  Defect,  p.  415. 

^  Cf.  also  Sohol.  ad  ApoU.  Ehod.  ii.  479,  where  Mnesimaohus  is  quoted  for  the 
same  opinion. 

3  0.  T.  1099.  4  tfat.  Hist.  ix.  cap.  5. 

»  Lycophron,  480.  "  Horn.  Hijmns,  iii.  256  sqq. 
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deep-bosomed  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  even  those  that  dwell 
upon  this  high  and  holy  mount.  These  verily  are  neither  of 
mortal  men  nor  of  immortal  gods.  Long  indeed  they  live  and 
feed  on  food  divine,  and  they  have  strength  too  for  fair  dance 
amid  immortals ;  yea,  and  with  them  have  the  watchful  Slayer  of 
Argus  and  such  as  Silenus  been  joined  in  love  within  the  depths 
of  pleasant  grots.  But  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  there  spring 
up  upon  the  nurturing  earth  pines,  may  be,  or  oaks  rearing  high 
their  heads,  good  trees  and  luxuriant,  upon  the  mountain-heights. 
Far  aloft  they  tower ;  sanctuaries  of  immortals  they  are  called, 
and  men  hew  them  not  with  axe^  But  so  soon  as  the  doom 
of  death  stands  beside  them,  first  the  good  trees  are  dried  up 
at  the  root  and  then  their  bark  withers  about  them  and  their 
branches  fall  away,  and  therewith  the  soul  of  the  nymphs  too 
leaves  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

So  my  Arcadian  friend  was  true  to  ancient  tradition  both  in 
his  estimate  of  the  life  of  Nereids  and  in  his  belief,  thereby 
implied,  that  they  are  mortal.  Nor  is  other  modern  testimony 
wanting.  There  are  popular  stories  still  current  concerning 
Nereids'  deaths.  One  has  been  recorded  in  which  a  Nereid  is 
struck  by  God  with  lightning  and  slain  as  a  punishment  for 
stealing  a  boy  from  his  father,  and  her  sister  nymphs  in  terror 
restore  the  childl  A  pertinent  confession  of  faith  has  also 
been  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Cretan  peasant.  In  explanation 
of  the  name  'NepalB6a'7rij\o<;,  'Nereid-grot,'  attached  to  a  cave 
near  his  village,  he  had  related  a  story  of  a  Nereid  who  was 
carried  off  from  that  spob  and  taken  to  wife  by  a  young  man, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son;  but  as  she  would  never  open  her 
lips  in  his  presence,  he  went  in  despair  to  an  old  woman  who 
advised  him  to  heat  an  oven  hot  and  then  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms  to  say  to  the  Nereid,  '  Speak  to  me ;  or  I  will  burn  your 

^  ecrraa-'  ijkl^aTOi-  TeiUvti  Si  e  Ki.K\-fi<XKO\)iTi.v 
aBavdruv  Tcis  S'  ovn  jSpoToi  Kelpov<n  aiSjjpi^. 
These  two  lines  (267-8)  have  fallen  under  suspicion  because,  it  is  urged,  the 
word  a.ea.vi.Tav  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate position  of  nymphs  between  mortals  and  immortals.  This  criticism  is  due 
to  careless  reading.  The  lines  do  not  mean  that  each  tree  is  called  the  riixevoi  of  an 
immortal  nymph,  but  that  a  number  of  trees,  each  inhabited  by  a  nymph,  often 
form  together  the  t^^iccos  of  an  immortal  god.  A  sanctuary  of  Artemis,  for  example 
might  well  be  surrounded  by  trees  which  each  harboured  one  of  her  attendant 
nymphs. 

^  Hahn,  Griech.  Mdrchen,  ii.  no.  84.     Of.  also  no.  58. 
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child,'  and  so  saying  to  make  show  of  throwing  the  child  into  the 
oven.  He  did  as  the  old  woman  advised  ;  but  the  Nereid  saying 
only,  '  You  hound,  leave  my  child  alone,'  seized  it  from  him  and 
disappeared.  And  since  the  other  Nereids  would  not  admit  her 
again  to  their  company  in  the  cave,  as  being  now  a  mother, 
she  took  up  her  abode  in  a  spring  close  by ;  and  there  she  is  seen 
two  or  three  times  a  year  holding  the  child  in  her  arms.  'After 
hearing  this  tale,'  says  the  recorder  of  it,  '  I  asked  the  old  peasant 
who  told  it  me,  how  long  ago  this  bad  happened.'  He  replied  that 
he  had  heard  it  from  his  grandfather,  and  guessed  it  to  be  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  'My  good  man,'  said  the  other, 
'  would  not  the  child  have  grown  up  in  all  that  time  ? '  '  What  do 
you  suppose,  sir  ? '  he  answered ;  '  are  those  to  grow  up  so  easily 
who  live  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  years  ?^' 

How  this  period  was  computed  by  the  Cretan  peasant,  or 
whether  it  was  computed  at  all  on  any  system  known  to  him, 
is  not  related ;  but  very  probably  the  longevity  of  trees  was  the 
original  basis  of  the  calculation  ;  for  the  peasants  will  often  point 
out  some  old  contorted  olive-trunk  as  a  thousand  or  more  years 
old ;  I  was  once  even  taken  to  see  a  tree  reputed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  the  nymphs  have  always  been 
believed  to  be  subject  to  ultimate  death,  and  however  the  tenure  of 
life  may  be  determined  in  the  case  of  the  others,  the  Dryads  have 
without  doubt  been  generally  reckoned  coeval  with  the  trees  that 
are  their  homes. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  must  however  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Nereid-haunted  trees  which  do  not  die  a  natural  death,  but  are  felled 
untimely.  A  Nymph's  life  is  not  to  be  cut  short  by  a  humanly- 
wielded  axe.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  indeed,  which  I  have  quoted, 
we  learn  that  men  hew  not  such  trees  with  steel;  and  the  same 
might,  I  think,  be  said  at  the  present  day  with  certainty  of  those 
trees  which  are  known  to  be  haunted.  But  the  unknown  is  ever  full 
of  risk ;  and  the  woodcutter  of  the  North  Arcadian  forests,  mindful 
of  the  sacrilege  which  he  may  commit  and  fearful  of  the  vengeance 
wherewith  it  may  be  visited,  takes  such  precautions  as  piety 
suggests.  With  muttered  appeals  to  the  Panagia  or  his  own 
patron-saint  and  with  much  crossing  of  himself  he  fills  up  the 

^  Xoup/ioiJfTjs,  KpijTiKd,  pp.  69,  70. 
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moments  between  each  bout  of  hewing  at  any  suspected  tree 
(unfortunately  the  finest  timber  on  which  he  plies  his  axe  is 
also  the  most  likely  to  harbour  a  Nereid)  and  finally  as  the 
upper  branches  sway  and  the  tree  trembles  to  its  fall,  he  runs 
back  and  throws  himself  down  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  in 
silence  which  not  even  a  prayer  must  break,  lest  a  Nereid, 
passing  out  from  her  violated  abode,  hear  and  espy  and  punish. 
For,  as  has  been  said  before,  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  he  who 
speaks  in  the  hearing  of  a  Nereid  loses  from  thenceforth  the  power 
of  speech ;  while  the  practice  of  hiding  the  face  in  the  ground  is 
not  a  foolish  imitation  of  the  ostrich,  but  is  prompted  by  the  belief 
that  a  Nereid  is  most  prone  to  injure  those  who  by  look,  word,  or 
touch  have  of  their  own  act,  though  not  always  of  their  own  will, 
placed  themselves  in  communication  or  contact  with  her^ 

These  precautions  appertaining  to  the  lore  of  modern  Greek 
forestry  indicate  a  belief  that,  when  a  tree  is  hewn  down,  its 
death  does  not  involve  the  death  of  the  Nereid  within  it,  but  that 
she  escapes  alive  and  vengeful.  And  herein  once  more  there 
is  agreement  between  the  beliefs  of  modern  and  of  ancient  Greece. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  tells  the  story  of  the  want  and  penury  which 
befell  Paraebius  for  all  his  labours.  '  Verily  he  was  paying  a  cruel 
requital  for  the  sin  of  his  father ;  who  once  when  he  was  felling 
trees,  alone  upon  the  mountains,  made  light  of  the  prayers  of 
an  Hamadryad.  For  she  with  tears  and  passionate  speech  strove 
to  soften  his  heart,  that  he  should  not  hew  the  trunk  of  her  coeval 
oak,  wherein  she  lived  continuously  her  whole  long  life ;  but  he 
right  foolishly  did  fell  the  tree,  in  pride  of  his  young  strength. 
Wherefore  the  Nymph  set  a  doom  of  fruitless  toil  thereafter 
on  him  and  on  his  children  I' 

The  Naiads,  of  whose  ancient  name,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  trace 
remains  in  the  dialects  of  to-day,  are  not  less  numerous  than  other 
nymphs  and  as  much  to  be  feared.  The  peasants  speak  of  them 
usually  as  '  Nereids  of  the  river '  or  '  of  the  spring '  (vepaiSet  tov 
■n-ora/Miov  or  t?;?  ySpuo-T??) ;  and  only  in  one  place,  Kephalovryso 
('  Fountain-head ')  in  Aetolia,  did  I  find  a  distinctive  by-name  for 

1  This  belief  however  .is  not  universal  in  Greece;  in  some  few  districts  a  Nereid 
now,  like  a  wolf  in  ancient  times,  is  safer  seen  first  than  seeing  first. 
"  ApoU.  Bhod.  Argon,  u.  477  sqq. 
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them.  This  was  the  word  ^epafifievuK^,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
half-humorous  euphemism  meaning  'the  Parched  Ones';  but, 
so  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  it  would  be  equally  permissible 
to  write  ' ^epafievai';  (past  participle  of  ^^epvw  =  Latin  respuo)  and 
to  interpret  therefore  in  the  sense  of  'the  Abominable  Ones.' 
The  latter  appellation  however  seems  to  me  too  outspoken  in 
view  of  the  awe  in  which  the  Naiads  are  everywhere  held. 

Wherever  fresh  water  is,  whether  in  mountain-torrent  or 
reservoir,  in  river  or  village-well,  there  is  peril  to  be  feared ;  no 
careful  mother  will  send  her  children  at  noontide  to  fetch  water 
from  the  spring,  or,  if  they  are  sent,  they  must  at  least  spit 
thrice  into  it  before  they  dip  their  pitchers,  nor  will  she  suffer 
them  to  loiter  beside  a  stream  when  dusk  has  fallen ;  no  cautious 
man  will  ford  a  river  without  crossing  himself  first  on  the  brink. 

The  actual  dwelling-place  of  these  nymphs  may  be  either  the 
depths  of  the  water  itself  or  some  cave  beside  the  stream.  Homer 
gave  to  the  Naiads  of  Ithaca  for  their  habitation  a  grotto,  wherein 
were  everflowing  waters";  and  though  in  some  cases  the  nymphs 
who  haunt  the  mountain  caves  may  as  well  be  Oreads  as  Naiads, 
I  have  preferred  to  deal  with  them  in  this  place;  for  usually  it  is 
river-gods  who  have  hollowed  out  these  rocky  homes  for  their 
daughters,  and  in  many  such  caves  may  be  seen  the  everflowing 
waters  that  attest  the  Naiads'  birthright. 

Some  such  places,  whether  springs  or  caves,  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  attained  greater  fame  or  notoriety  than  others ;  some 
special  incident  starts  a  story  about  them  which  from  generation 
to  generation  rolls  on  gathering  it  may  be  fresh  volume. 

A  typical  story — typical  save  only  for  the  absence  of  tragedy, 
since  the  Naiads  are  wont  to  drown  by  mistake  those  whom  they 
carry  off — was  heard  by  Leo  Allatius'  from  what  he  considered 
a  trustworthy  source.  '  Some  well-to-do  people  of  Chios  were 
taking  a  summer  holiday  in  the  country  enfamille,  when  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  the  party  got  separated  from  the  rest  and  ran  off  to  a 
well  at  a  little  distance.  Amusing  herself,  as  children  will,  she 
leant  forward  over  the  well,  and  as  she  was  looking  at  the  water 
in  it,  was,  without  perceiving  it,  insensibly  lifted  by  some  force 

1  i.e.  past  participle  passive  of  ^epalvui  (anc,  ^ripalvw). 

2  Horn.  Od.  xiii.  103-4. 

^  De  quorumdavi  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  xix. 
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and  pushed  into  the  well.  Her  relations  saw  her  carried  off,  and 
running  up,  perceived  the  girl  amusing  herself  on  the  top  of  the 
water  as  if  she  were  seated  on  a  bed.  Thereupon  her  father, 
emboldened  by  the  sight,  tried  to  climb  down  into  the  well, 
but  was  pulled  in  by  some  force  and  set  beside  his  child.  In 
the  meantime  some  of  the  others  had  brought  a  ladder,  which 
they  lowered  into  the  well  and  bade  the  man  ascend.  Catching  up 
his  daughter  in  his  arms,  he  mounted  the  ladder  safe  and  sound, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  all,  though  father  and  daughter  had  been 
all  that  time  in  the  water,  they  came  out  with  clothes  perfectly 
dry,  without  so  much  as  a  trace  of  dampness.  The  seizure  of  the 
girl  and  her  father  they  attributed  to  Nereids,  who  were  said 
to  haunt  that  well.  The  girl  too  herself  asserted  that  while  she 
was  hanging  over  the  well,  she  had  seen  women  sporting  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  utmost  animation,  and  at  their 
invitation  had  voluntarily  thrown  herself  in.' 

This  story,  though  it  ends  happily,  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  that  of  Hylas.  It  is  specially  noted  that  the  child  had  a  pretty 
face,  and  this  without  doubt  is  conceived  as  impelling  the  Nereids 
to  seize  her.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  their  home  is,  in  this 
pase,  a  mere  well  instead  of  'a  spring,'  as  Theocritus ^  pictures 
it,  '  in  a  hollow  of  the  land,  whereabout  grew  rushes  thickly  and 
purple  cuckoo-flower  =  and  pale  maidenhair  and  bright  green  parsley 
and  clover  spreading  wide';  for  the  ancients  also  attributed 
nymphs  to  their  wells'. 

Such  stories  are  sometimes  causes,  sometimes  effects,  of  the 
not  uncommon  place-names  vepaiBo^pva-i,  vepaiBoa-irriXyo*,  'Nereid- 
spring,'  '  Nereid-cave.' 

Two  such  caves,  to  which  the  additional  interest  attaches 
of  having  been  in  classical  times  also  regarded  as  holy  ground,  are 
found  on  Parnassus  and  on  Olympus.  The  former  is  the  famous 
Corycian  cave  sacred  in  antiquity  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs^  and 

1  Id.  XIII.  39  sqq.  .  t  i,-    j     j. 

2  So  I  translate  veXiSii'io.'  on  the  authority  of  a  muleteer  whom  I  hired  at 
Olympia  ;  the  modern  form  is  x^X'Si"'-  I'  may  be  added  that  in  Greece  the  cuckoo- 
flower is  often  of  a  dark  enough  shade  to  justify  the  epithet  Kvdveou. 

'  Artem.  Oneirocr.  ii.  27.  ,         an      a  ^   i        - 

*  Cf.  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  102.     XovpiJ.oilTl^,  KpvnKa,  p.  b9.     AeXrioc  r-qs 

"lo-Top.   Kal  'ESi-oX.  'Erttiplos  ttjs  'EWdSos,  II.   p.   122. 

5  Inscription  on  rock  at  entrance  now  barely  legible.    U.  t-aus.  x.   ciz.  o, 

Strabo  ix.  3,  Aesch.  Eum.  22. 
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still  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  an  abode  of 
Nereids^  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  the  Pierian  Muses,  and  the  peasants  of  the  last  generation  held 
the  place  in  such  awe  that  they  refused  to  conduct  anyone  thither 
for  fear  of  being  seized  with  madness^  It  is  right  to  add  that  the 
tenants  of  this  cavern  were  called  by  the  vague  name  i^coriKai^, 
which  would  comprise  not  only  Nereids,  but  presumably  the  Muses 
also,  if  any  remembrance  of  them  survives  in  the  district ;  but  the 
fear  of  being  seized  with  madness  suggests  the  ordinary  conception 
of  nymphs.  In  neither  of  these  instances  of  course  can  it  be 
claimed  that  Naiads  rather  than  Oreads  are  the  possessors  of  the 
cave ;  but  as  I  have  said  the  peasants  generally  employ  the  wide 
appellation  '  Nereids '  or  some  yet  vaguer  name,  and  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  looks  and  the  qualities  of  the  several 
orders  of  nymphs.  It  is  only  by  observing  local  and  occasional 
distinctions  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  some  survivals  of  the 
four  main  ancient  classes.  In  general  the  '  Nereid '  of  to-day  is 
simply  the  'Nymph'  of  antiquity. 

§  10.     The  Queens  of  the  Nymphs. 

Travelling  once  in  a  small  sailing-boat  from  the  island  of 
Scyros  to  Scopelos  I  overheard  an  instructive  conversation  be- 
tween one  of  my  two  boatmen  and  a  shepherd  whom  we  had 
taken  off  from  the  small  island  of  Skdnzoura.  The  occasion  of 
our  touching  there,  namely  pursuit  by  pirates  (from  whom  the 
North  Aegean  is  not  yet  wholly  free,  though  their  piracies  are 
seldom  of  a  worse  nature  than  cattle-lifting  from  the  coasts  and 
islands),  had  certainly  had  an  exciting  effect  upon  my  boatman's 
nerves,  and,  as  darkness  fell,  the  shepherd  responded  to  his  com- 
panion's mood,  and  their  talk  ranged  over  many  strange  ex- 
periences. Very  soon  they  were  exchanging  confidences  about 
the  supernatural  beings  with  whom  they  had  come  into  contact ; 
and  among  these  figured  two  who  are  the  queens  respectively  of 
the  nymphs  of  land  and  of  sea.  Of  these  deities  one  only  was 
known  to  each  of  the  speakers,  but  on  comparing  notes  they 
agreed  that  the  two  personalities  were  distinct. 

1  Gf.  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  i.  p.  119,  Bern.  Schmidt, 
op.  cii.  p.  103. 

2  Heuzey,  Le  mont  Olympe  et  I'Acarnanie,  pp.  204-5. 
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The  landsman  told  of  one  whom  he  named  '  the  queen  of  the 
mountains'  (^  ^aaiKiaaa  to^v  ^ovvwv)  who  with  a  retinue  of 
Nereids  was  ever  roaming  over  the  hills  or  dancing  in  some 
wooded  dell.  In  form  she  was  as  a  Nereid,  but  taller  and  more 
glistening-white  than  they ;  and  as  she  surpassed  her  comrades  in 
beauty,  so  did  she  also  excel  in  cruelty  towards  those  who  heed- 
lessly crossed  her  path.  The  sailor  on  the  other  hand  had  both 
seen  and  heard  one  whom  he  called  '  the  queen  of  the  shore '  {r/ 
0aa-iKiacra  tov  yi,aXov).  Most  often  she  stands  in  the  sea  with 
the  water  waist-high  about  her,  and  sings  passionate  love-songs  to 
those  who  pass  by  on  the  shore.  Then  must  men  close  fast  their 
eyes  and  stop  their  ears ;  for,  if  they  yield  to  her  seductions,  the 
bridal  bed  is  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  she  alone  rises  up  again 
to  tempt  yet  others  with  her  fatal  love. 

The  former  is  without  question  she  of  whom  Homer  sang, 
'In  company  with  her  do  mirthful  nymphs... range  o'er  the  land. 
...High  above  them  all  she  carries  her  head  and  brow,  and  full 
easily  is  she  known,  though  they  all  be  beautiful' \ 

Nigh  on  three  thousand  years  ago  was  composed  this  graceful 
epitome  of  beliefs  still  current  to-day ;  for,  though  the  name  of 
Artemis  is  no  longer  heard,  her  personality  remains.  The  peasants 
in  general  describe  rather  than  name  her.  In  Zacynthos  she  is 
called 'the  great  lady'  (?;  fxeyaXr]  Kvpdy;  in  Cephalonia  and  in 
the  villages  of  Parnassus  she  is  distinguished  simply  as  '  the 
chief  or  'the  greatest'  of  the  Nereids^;  in  either  Chios  or 
Scopelos  (I  cannot  say  which,  for  my  shepherd  had  been  born  in 
the  former  but  was  then  living  in  the  latter)  her  title  is  'Queen  of 
the  mountains.'  In  Aetolia  however  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  an  actual  name  assigned,  ^  Kvpa  KaXco,  '  the  lady  Beautiful,' 
where  the  shift  of  the  accent  in  KaXto  as  compared  with  the 
adjective  KoXot;  is  natural  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  name,  and 
the  feminine  termination  in  -(o,  almost  obsolete  now,  argues  an 
early  origin.  The  name  therefore  in  its  present  form  may  have 
come  down  unchanged  from  classical  times ;  but,  whatever  its 
age,  we  may  at  least  hear  in  it  an  echo  of  the  ancient  cult-title  of 

1  Horn.  Od.  VI.  105. 

2  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  107.  The  title  ij  /MeyaXTj  Kvpd  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  title  ^  Kvpa,  tov  kIxtihov  (see  above  p.  89),  which  belongs  to 
Demeter. 

3  lUd. 
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Artemis,  KaWla-Trj, '  most  beautiful  '\  The  same  deity,  I  suspect, 
survived  also  until  recently,  under  a  disguised  form  but  with  a 
kindred  name,  in  Athens :  for  the  folk  there  used  to  tell  of  one 
whom  they  named  '  Saint  Beautiful '  (»?  ayia  KaXr^),  but  to  whom 
no  church  was  ever  dedicated^ ;  her  canonisation  was  only  popular. 

The  account  which  I  received  in  Aetolia  of  this  'lady 
Beautiful '  agreed  closely  with  the  description  already  given  of 
'  the  queen  of  the  mountains,'  In  appearance  and  in  character 
she  is  but  a  Nereid  on  a  larger  scale.  All  the  beauty  and  the 
frowardness  so  freely  imputed  to  the  nymphs  are  superlatively 
hers ;  there  is  no  safety  from  her ;  on  hillside,  in  coppice,  by 
rivulet,  everywhere  she  may  be  encountered  ;  the  tongue  that 
makes  utterance  in  her  presence  is  thenceforth  tied,  and  the  eyes 
that  behold  her  are  darkened.  The  punishment  that  befell 
Teiresias  of  old  for  looking  upon  Athena  as  she  bathed  still 
awaits  those  who  stray  by  mischance  beside  some  sequestered  pool 
or  stream  where  the  Nereids  and  their  queen  are  wont  to  bathe  in 
the  heat  of  noon. 

Such  a  spot,  favoured  in  olden  time  by  Artemis  and  her  atten- 
dant Naiads,  was  the  Cretan  river  Amnisos^;  and  it  was  probably 
no  mere  coincidence,  but  a  good  instance  rather  of  the  continuity 
of  local  tradition,  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  her  per- 
sonality and  perhaps  even  her  old  name  were  still  known  in  the 
district.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  both  priests 
and  people  of  the  district  declared  that  at  a  pretty  little  tarn  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mirabella  they  had  seen  '  Diana  and  her  fair  nymphs ' 
lay  aside  their  white  raiment  and  bathe  and  disappear  in  the 
clear  waters*.  It  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know 
the  name  of  the  goddess  which  the  Italian  writer  translated  as 
'Diana.'  Though  it  is  true  that  in  Italy'  Diana  herself  was 
still  worshipped  in  magical  nightly  orgies  as  late  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Italian  name  had 
been  adopted  in  Crete.     More  probably  the  slovenly  fashion  of 

'  Cf.  Paus.  Tin.  35.  8,  whence  it  appears  probable  that  the  nymph  KaXXiffTii  was 
once  identical  with  Artemis  ;  see  Preller,  Griech.  Mythol.  p.  304. 

^  Ka/x7roii/)07Xoy,  'Iffr.  tCiv  'A.d-qv.  I.  p.  227. 

3  ApoU.  Ehod.  III.  877.     Callim.  Hymn  to  Artemis,  15. 

*  From  Onorio  Belli,  Descrizione  delV  isola  di  Candia,  in  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiqu.,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  Cf.  B.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  108.  Spratt,  Trav.  in  Crete,  i. 
p.  146. 

'  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  med.  et  infim.  Latin,  s.v.  Diana. 
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miscalling  Greek  deities  by  Latin  names  was  as  common  then  as 
now  ;  and  in  this  instance  a  piece  of  valuable  evidence  has  thereby 
been  irretrievably  lost.  Yet  the  traditional  connexion  of  Artemis 
with  this  district  of  Crete  warrants  the  assumption  that  the  leader 
of  the  nymphs  of  whom  the  story  tells  was  in  personality,  if  not 
also  in  name,  the  ancient  Greek  goddess,  and  no  Italian  im- 
portation. 

Distinct  reference  to  the  bathing  of  Artemis  is  also  made  in  a 
story  which  has  already  been  related  in  connexion  with  Aphrodite 
and  Eros\  A  prince,  who  had  journeyed  to  the  garden  of  Eros  to 
fetch  water  for  the  healing  of  his  father's  blindness,  saw  in  the 
spring  there  '  a  woman  white  as  snow  and  shining  as  the  moon. 
And  it  was  in  very  truth  the  moon  that  bathed  here.'  The  last 
sentence,  provided  always  that  it  be  free  from  modern  scholastic 
contamination,  is  an  unique  example  of  the  survival  of  Artemis  in 
the  rdle  of  the  moon;  while  the  healing  properties  of  the  spring  in 
which  she  bathes  offer  a  coincidence,  certainly  undesigned,  with 
the  powers  of  the  goddess  whom  her  worshippers  of  yore  besought 
to  'banish  unto  the  mountain-tops  sickness  and  suffering '^ 

Whether  'the  lady  Beautiful'  is  known  now  also  in  her  ancient 
huntress-guise,  is  a  point  not  readily  determined.  In  Aetolia 
certainly  I  once  or  twice  heard  mention  of  her  hunting  on  the 
mountains,  but  without  feeling  sure  whether  the  word  '  hunt '  was 
being  used  literally  or  in  metaphor.  Expressions  borrowed  from 
the  chase  are  not  uncommon  in  the  language,  and  the  particular 
verb  KvvTjyQj, '  I  hunt,'  is  in  the  vernacular  used  of  anything  from 
rabbit-shooting  to  wife-beating.  The  injuries  inflicted  by  Artemis 
on  those  who  trespass  upon  her  haunts  might  possibly  be  denoted 
by  the  same  term.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  in  the  character 
of  '  the  lady  Beautiful,'  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  '  hunter '  Charos,  to 
seek  men  out  and  slay  them ;  men  may  fall  chance  victims  to 
the  sudden  anger  of  the  goddess,  but  they  are  the  chosen  quarry 
of  the  other's  prowess  ;  he  is  a  true  '  hunter '  of  men,  and,  try  as 
they  will  to  evade  him,  he  still  pursues ;  but  Artemis  strikes  none 
who  turn  aside  from  her  path.  I  incline  therefore  to  believe  that 
the  word  '  to  hunt '  was  intended  literally  when  I  heard  it  used  of 
'  the  lady  Beautiful,'  and  that  the  ancient  Artemis'  love  of  the 
chase  is  not  forgotten  by  the  Aetolian  peasantry. 

'  Above,  p.  119.  "  Orph.  Hymn  36  (35)  ad  fin. 
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Such  are  the  reminiscences  of  Artemis  which  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  in  a  few  districts  of  modern  Greece.  But  it  is  clear 
that  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  goddess  was  much 
more  widely  known.  Leo  Allatius',  writing  about  the  year  1630, 
after  giving  a  good  description  of  the  Nereids,  plunges  abruptly 
into  a  long  quotation  from  Michael  Psellus,  from  which  and 
from  Allatius'  own  comments  on  it  some  information  about  the 
Queen  of  the  Nereids  may  be  gleaned.  The  passage  in  question 
runs  as  follows,  the  comments  and  explanations  in  brackets  being 
my  own : — 

'  r)  KoKri  Tov  mpaiov.  Supply  a-wereKev.  (Apparently  a  proverb, 
'  Fair  mother,  fine  son,'  to  the  usage  of  which  Psellus  gives  some 
religious  colour.)  For  the  Virgin  that  brought  forth  was  wonder- 
fully fair,  dazzling  in  the  brightness  of  her  graces,  and  her  son  was 
exceeding  beautiful,  fair  beyond  the  sons  of  men.  (Notwithstanding 
however  the  religious  significance  of  the  proverb,  he  at  once  con- 
demns the  use  of  it.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phrase  is  due  to 
faulty  speech.  For  the  popular  language  has  perverted  the  saying. 
It  is  right  to  say  KaXrjv  twv  opeccv  ('  fair  lady  of  the  mountains ')  ; 
but  the  people  have  made  the  saying  koXtj  tov  mpalov  ('fair  mother, 
fine  son ').  (There  is  no  distinction  in  sound,  according  to  the 
modern  pronunciation,  between  raiv  opicov  and  tov  wpalov.) 
Hence  we  see  that  the  popular  imagination  had  once  fashioned, 
quite  unreasonably,  a  female  deity  whose  domain  was  the  moun- 
tains   and    who    as   it    were    disported    herself  upon   them 

There  is  no  deity  called  '  fair  lady  of  the  mountains,'  nor  is  the 
so-called  Barychnas  a  deity  at  all  but  a  trouble  arising  in  the 
head  from  heartburn  or  ill-digested  food,... which  is  also  known 
as  Ephialtes.' 

Here  Psellus  is  rambling  in  his  dissertation  as  wildly  as 
though  his  own  head  were  affected  by  this  demoniacal  ailment. 
Which  Allatius  observing  comments  thus  : — 

'  What  has  Barychnas  or  Babutzicarius'  or  if  you  like  Ephialtes 
to  do  with  the  fair  lady  of  the  woods  or  the  mountains  {pulcram 
nemorum  sive  montium)'i  From  them  men  suffer  lying  abed; 
whereas  attacks  such  as  we  have  said  are  made  by  Callicantzarus^ 

'  De  quor,  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  xx. 

^  For  these  two  names  see  above,  p.  21. 

'  For  the  Callicantzari  see  below,  p.  190. 
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Burcolacas\  or  Nereid,  occur  in  the  open  country  and  public  road- 
ways.... And  Psellus  himself  knew  quite  well  that  the  'fair 
lady  of  the  mountains'  was  nothing  other  than  those  who  are 
commonly  called  the  'fair  mistresses'^  (i.e.  Nereids),  who  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  Barychnas  and  Ephialtes.' 

The  argument  of  this  strangely  confused  passage  is  happily 
beside  our  mark,  and  we  need  not  puzzle,  with  Psellus,  over  the 
demonology  of  dyspepsia.  His  interpretation  of  the  phrase  koKt] 
TcSv  opiayv  I  have  even  ventured  to  omit,  for  a  devious  path  of 
wilful  reasoning  leads  only  to  the  conclusion  that  it  means  the 
tree  on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  The  only  method  in  his  mad 
medley  of  medicine  and  theology  is  the  intention  to  refute  the 
popular  belief  in  a  beautiful  goddess  who  haunted  the  mountains. 

Some  details  of  the  belief  may  be  gathered  from  AUatius' 
criticism  of  the  argument.  Psellus  mentions  only  the  title  ij  KaXr} 
rmv  opicov,  but  Allatius  amplifies  it  in  the  phrase  pulcram  neinorum 
sive  montium,  implying  thereby  that  in  his  own  time  Artemis — 
for  it  can  be  none  other- — was  associated  as  much  with  woodland 
as  with  mountain  ;  while  her  intimate  connexion  with  the  Nereids 
is  adduced  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  somewhat 
loose  phrase  by  which  Allatius  indicates  this  facb — pulcram  mon- 
tium nihil  aliud  esse  quam  eas  quas  vulgus  vocat  pulcras  dominas 

must  not  be  read  in  any  strict  and  narrow  sense.     The  beautiful 

lady  of  the  mountains  is,  he  means,  just  such  as  are  the  Nereids; 
but  she  is  a  definite  person,  distinguished  as  of  old  among  her 
comrades  by  supreme  grace  and  loveliness. 

The  statements  of  Leo  Allatius,  based  as  they  are  in  the  main 
upon  his  own  recollections  of  his  native  Chios,  find  remarkable 
corroboration  in  a  history  of  the  same  island  written  a  little  earlier 
by  one  Jerosme  Justinian^     In  the  main  the  history  is  purely 

^  For  Burcolakes  or  Vrykolakes  see  below,  cap.  iv. 

2  pulcras  dominas,  a  translation  of  the  Nereids'  title  /caXas  dpxii'Ticro-as,  ibid. 
cap.  XIX. 

3  The  title-page  of  this  exceedingly  rare  work  runs  as  follows  :— 

La  description  et  histoire  de  I'isle  de  Scios  ou  Chios 
par 
Jerosme  Justinian 
GentiFhomme  ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  Eoy  Tres-Chrestien,  fils  de  Seigneur 
Vincent  Justinian,  Fun  des  Seigneurs  de  la  dite  Isle,  Chevalier  de  Fordre  de  sa 
Majesty,  Conseiller  en  son  Conseil  d'Estat  et  Prive,  et  Ambassadeur  extraordinaire 
du  Eoy,  auprez  de  Sultan  Selin,  Grand  Seigneur  de  Constantinople. 

M.D.VI. 
In  the  copy  formerly  belonging  to  the  historian  Finlay  and  now  in  the  possession 
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fabulous,  taking  its  start  from  a  point,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  many  centuries  earlier  than  the  Deluge ;  but  the  reference 
to  contemporary  superstitions  may  I  think  be  trusted. 

Previously  to  the  passage  which  I  translate,  the  writer  has 
been  telling  the  tale  of  the  building  of  a  wonderful  tower  by  king 
Scelerion  of  Chios,  wherein  to  guard  his  daughter  Omorfia  (Beauty) 
and  three  maids  of  honour  with  her  until  such  time  as  he  should 
find  a  husband  worthy  of  her;  how  the  workmen  never  left  the 
tower  till  it  was  finished  ;  how  the  master-mason  threw  down  his 
implements  from  the  top  and  himself  essayed  to  fly  down  on  wings 
of  his  own  contrivance,  which  however  failed  to  work  as  he  had 
hoped,  with  the  result  that  he  fell  into  the  river  below  the  castle 
and  was  drowaed ;  and  how  his  ghost  was  seen  there  every  first 
of  May  at  midday.  This  story,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
type  of  the  whole  '  history,'  leads,  by  its  mentions  of  apparitions 
on  May  1st,  to  the  following  passage^ : — 

'  They  have  also  another  foolish  belief  that  near  the  tower  are 
to  be  seen  three  youthful  women,  clothed  in  white,  who  invite 
passers-by  to  throw  themselves  into  the  river  and  get  some  cups 
of  gold  and  silver  which  by  diabolical  illusion  are  seen  floating 
on  the  water,  in  the  hope  that  going  into  the  river  they  may 
be  drowned  in  a  whirlpool  called  by  the  Greeks  Chiroclacas,  the 
water  of  which  penetrates  beneath  the  mountain  as  far  as  the 
precipice  where  the  princess  still  shows  herself  Further,  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  three  ladies  who  appear  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  those  spirits  who  make  their  dwelling  in 
the  water,  assuming  the  form  of  women,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Nereides  or  Negiardes;  the  good  women  are  so  abused  by  these 
illusions  that  on  the  first  of  May  they  are  wont  to  make  crosses  on 
their  doors,  saying  that  the  goddess  of  their  mountains  is  due  to 
come  and  visit  them  in  their  houses,  and  that  without  this  mark 
she  would  not  come  in ;  likewise  they  say  that  she  would  slay 
any  one  who  should  go  to  meet  her.     And  so  they  give  her  the 

of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens  is  found  a  note  by  Finlay  as 
follows  : — '  Joh.  Wilh.  Zinkeisen  in  Gesohiohte  des  osmanischen  Eeiohesin  Earopa 
(Gotha,  1854),  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  note  2,  mentions  a  second  printed  copy  as  existing  in 
the  Mazarine  Library  at  Paris,  and  a  manuscript  copy  in  possession  of  Justiniani 
family  at  Genoa.  The  date  according  to  Zinkeisen  should  be  not  MDVI  but 
MDCVI.'  There  is  no  designation  of  the  press  or  place  from  which  the  volume 
issued. 

'  op.  cit.  bk  vi.  p.  59. 
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name  of '  good,'  being  obliged  by  the  fear  in  which  they  hold  her 
to  give  her  this  title  of  honour.  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that 
this  goddess  is  one  of  the  Oread  nymphs  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains  .  .  .  .' 

This  '  goddess  of  the  mountains '  whom  they  call  '  good '  (i.e. 
probably  koKti)  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  who  was  known  to 
Psellus  and  to  AUatius  as  ??  koXtj  t&v  opewv,  '  the  beautiful  lady  of 
the  mountains,'  and  to  my  pastoral  informant  as  ■^  ^aalXia-a-a  rwv 
fiovvmv,  '  the  queen  of  the  mountains ' ;  and  in  general  the  con- 
ception of  her  is  the  same  as  continues  locally  to  the  present  day. 
One  statement  indeed  I  cannot  explain,  namely  that  the  women 
make  crosses  on  their  doors  with  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
goddess  to  their  houses ;  for  I  have  already  mentioned  the  same 
use  of  the  symbol  for  the  contrary  purpose  of  keeping  the  Nereids 
out\  Possibly  as  regards  this  detail  of  the  'foolish  belief  the 
grand  seigneur  was  wrongly  informed.  But  in  other  respects,  in 
the  close  association  of  the  goddess  with  the  Oreads  or  other 
nymphs,  in  the  fear  which  she  inspired,  in  the  belief  that  she 
slew  those  who  ventured  upon  her  path,  the  Chian  record  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  description  which  I  have  given  from 
oral  sources.  In  terror,  as  in  charm,  the  Nereids'  queen  is 
foremost. 

A  contrary  view  however  is  taken  by  Bernard  Schmidt^,  who 
states  that  she  is  pictured  by  the  commonfolk  as  gentler  and 
friendlier  to  man  than  her  companions,  and  even  disposed  to  check 
their  light  and  froward  ways.  On  such  a  point,  I  freely  admit, 
local  tradition  might  well  vary ;  but  in  this  particular  case  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Schmidt  fell  into  the  error  of  confusing 
the  wild-roaming,  nymph-escorted  goddess  of  hill  and  vale  and 
fountain  with  that  other  goddess  who  dwells  solitary  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  dispensing  blessings  to  the  good  and  pains  to 
the  wicked,  and  in  the  conception  of  whom  we  found  an  aftermath 
of  the  ancient  crop  of  legends  concerning  Demeter  and  Kore. 
Surely  this  grand  and  lonely  figure,  'the  Mistress  of  the  Earth  and 
of  the  Sea,'  is  in  every  trait  different  from  the  lovely,  capricious, 
cruel  'Queen  of  the  Mountains.'  Indeed  the  very  circumstance 
of  both  presentations  being  known  in  one  and  the  same  district 

1  See  above,  p.  140. 

^  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  pp.  107  and  123. 
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— as,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  Aetolia,  and,  on  Schmidt's  own 
showing,  in  Zacynthos^ — proves  that  two  divine  persons,  in 
type  and  in  character  essentially  different,  are  here  involved, 
and  not  merely  two  accidental  and  local  differentiations  of  the 
same  deity.  Doubtless  in  the  more  'civilised'  parts  of  Greece 
(to  use  the  word  beloved  of  the  half-educated  town-bred 
Greek),  in  the  parts  where  old  beliefs  and  customs  are  falling 
into  decay  and  contempt  while  nothing  good  is  substituted  for 
them,  even  the  lower  classes  have  lost  or  are  losing  count  and 
memory  of  many  of  those  powers  whom  their  forefathers  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  in  the  more  favourably  sequestered  villages,  let  us 
say,  of  Aetolia,  where  superstition  still  fears  no  mockery,  no 
peasant  would  commit  the  mistake  of  confounding  bis  Demeter 
with  his  Artemis.  Between  majestic  loneliness  and  frolicsome 
throng,  between  dignified  beauty  and  bewitching  loveliness, 
between  gentleness  and  lightness,  between  love  of  good  and 
wanton  merriment,  between  justice  and  caprice,  the  gulf  is  wide. 

But  while  the  modern  Artemis  is  the  leader  of  her  nymphs 
in  mischief  and  even  in  cruelty,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  she 
is  always  a  foe  to  man.  In  Aetolia  '  the  lady  Beautiful '  is  quick 
to  avenge  a  slight  or  an  intrusion  ;  but  for  those  who  pay  her  due 
reverence  she  is  a  ready  helper  and  a  giver  of  good  gifts.  Health 
and  wealth  lie  in  her  hand,  to  bestow  or  to  withhold,  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nereids.  Hence  even  he  whom  her  sudden  anger 
has  once  smitten  may  regain  her  favour  by  offerings  of  honey  and 
other  sweetmeats  on  the  scene  of  his  calamity.  And  probably 
peace-offerings  with  less  definite  intent  have  been  or  still  are  in 
vogue ;  for  it  is  reported  that  presents  used  to  be  brought  to  the 
cross-roads  in  Zacynthos  at  midday  or  midnight  simply  to  appease 
'  the  great  lady '  and  her  train",  a  survival  surely  of  the  ancient 
banquets  of  Hecate  surnamed  T/jtoStrt?,  '  Goddess  of  the  Cross- 
roads.' 

In  some  cases  hesitation  may  be  felt  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
whether  it  is  for  Artemis  and  the  nymphs  or  for  the  Fates' 
(Motpai)  that  these  gifts  are  intended;  and  in  the  category  of 
the  doubtful  must  be  included  all  those  cases  where  the  dedi- 

1  Compare  Mdrchen,  etc.  Song  56  and  Stories  7,  19,  with  Das  Volksleben,  p.  123. 
"  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  129. 

2  See  above,  p.  121. 
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cation  of  the  offerings  is  merely  to  the  KaXah  KvpaSet^,  'good 
ladies,'  no  further  information  being  vouchsafed.  Several  writers, 
including  the  German  Ross  and  the  Greek  Pittakis,  appear  to 
have  assumed  without  sufificient  enquiry  that  none  but  the 
Nereids  could  be  thus  designated  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  euphemistic  title  is  occasionally  given  also  to  the  Fates"; 
and  while  I  incline  to  trust  the  experience  and  judgement  of 
Ross  in  the  general  statement  which  he  makes  concerning  such 
offerings  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere  ^  the  accuracy  of 
Pittakis*  on  the  other  hand  is  challenged  by  the  actual  spot 
which  he  is  describing  when  he  identifies  the  '  good  ladies '  with 
the  Nereids;  for  the  place  was  none  other  than  the  so-called 
'prison  of  Socrates,'  which  the  testimony  of  many  travellers 
concurs  in  assigning  to  the  Fates. 

But,  though  some  of  the  evidence  concerning  offerings  demands 
closer  scrutiny  before  it  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  continued 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Artemis,  there  are  certainly  some  corners 
of  Greece  in  which  that  goddess  is  still  worshipped.  '  The  great 
lady,'  '  the  Queen  of  the  mountains,'  '  the  lady  Beautiful '  are  the 
various  titles  of  a  single  goddess  whose  beauty  and  quick  anger 
have  ever  since  the  heroic  age  held  the  Greek  folk  in  awe  and 
demanded  their  reverence  ;  and  until  the  inroads  of  European 
civilisation  destroy  with  the  weapon  of  ridicule  all  that  is  old  ia 
custom  and  creed,  Artemis  will  continue  to  hold  some  sway  over 
hill  and  stream  and  woodland. 

The  other  queen,  of  whom  my  boatman  spoke,  '  the  Queen  of 
the  Shore,'  she  who  stands  in  the  shallows  and  by  her  beauty  and 
sweet  voice  entices  the  unwary  to  share  her  bed  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  must  I  think  be  identified  with  a  being  who  is  more 
commonly  called  '  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea '  or  '  the  Lamia  of  the 
Shore.'  A  popular  poem=  from  Salonica,  in  which  these  two  titles 
are  found  side  by  side,  tells  of  a  contest  between  her  and  a  young 
shepherd.  One  day,  in  disregard  of  his  mother's  warning,  he  was 
playing  his  pipes  upon  the  shore,  when  the  Lamia  appeared  to 

^  Also  in  one  word  KaWiKvpades  or  KoKoKvpaSes. 

2  Cf.  HoXiTijs,  MeX^T77  k.t.X.  p.  227 ;  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Grece,  Yi.  p.  IfaO ; 
and  above,  p.  125. 

3  Reisen  auf  dem  griech.  Inseln,  in.  pp.  45  and  182. 
■■  In  "E(pTip.. ' ApxaM\oyi.K-/i,  1852,  p.  648. 

''  Passow,  Pop.  Carm.  Graec.  Recent,  no.  524. 
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him  and  made  a  wager  with  him  that  she  would  dance  longer 
than  he  would  go  on  playing.  If  he  should  win,  he  should  have 
her  to  wife ;  if  she  should  win,  she  was  to  take  all  his  flocks  as 
the  prize.  Three  days  the  shepherd  played,  three  whole  nights 
and  days ;  then  his  strength  failed  him,  and  the  Lamia  took  his 
sheep  and  goats  and  left  him  destitute. 

This  poem  has  some  points  in  common  with  a  belief  said  to  be 
held  in  the  district  of  Pamassos,  that  if  a  young  man — especially 
one  who  is  hgindsome — play  the  flute  or  sing  at  mid-day  or  midnight 
upon  the  shore,  the  Lamia  thereof  emerges  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  with  promises  of  a  happy  life  tries  to  persuade  him 
to  be  her  husband  and  to  come  with  her  into  the  sea ;  if  the 
young  man  refuse,  she  slays  him':  and  presumably,  though  this  is 
not  mentioned,  if  he  consent,  she  drowns  him. 

The  same  Lamia,  it  is  recorded'',  is  also  known  on  the  coasts  of 
Elis  as  a  dangerous  foe  to  sailors ;  for  her  work  is  the  waterspout 
and  the  whirlwind,  whereby  their  ships  are  engulfed.  Among  the 
Cyclades  too  the  same  belief  certainly  prevails  (though  I  have 
never  obtained  there  any  details  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Lamia) ;  for  on  seeing  a  waterspout  the  sailors  will  exclaim, '  the 
Lamia  of  the  Sea  is  passing '  (jrepvaei  17  Adfua  tov  inXdyov), 
and  sometimes  stick  a  black-handled  knife  into  the  mast  as  a 
charm  against  her^ 

In  these  somewhat  meagre  accounts  of  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea, 
there  are  several  points  in  harmony  with  the  general  conception 
of  Nereids.  She  is  beautiful ;  she  seeks  the  love  of  young  men, 
even  though  that  love  mean  death  to  them  ;  she  is  sweet  of  voice 
and  untiring  in  dance ;  and  she  passes  to  and  fro  in  waterspout  or 
whirlwind.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  in  Elis  she  is 
actually  named  queen  of  the  Nereids^  that  is,  without  doubt,  of 
the  sea-nymphs  only,  since  she  herself  has  her  domain  only  in 
the  sea.  And  the  title  '  queen  of  the  shore '  which  I  learnt  of  my 
boatman  from  Scyros  points  to  the  same  belief;  for  as  we  found 
Artemis,  '  queen  of  the  mountains,'  to  be  the  leader  of  all  the 

'  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 

'  Curt.  'Wachsmuth,  Das  alte  Griechenland  im  Neuen,  p.  31.  Cf.  also  liapvaaffis, 
IV.  p.  773  (1880). 

3  Cf.  Theodore  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  p.  144,  who  mentions  also  the  custom  of 
shooting  at  the  waterspout  as  a  precaution. 

*  Curt.  Wachsmuth,  op.  cit.  p.  80. 
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Nereids  of  the  land,  so  should  '  the  queen  of  the  shore '  be  ruler 
over  the  Nereids  of  the  sea. 

How  far  this  conception  of  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea  accords  with 
classical  tradition,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Only  in  one  passage, 
a  fragment  of  Stesichorus^  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  connexion 
of  a  Lamia  with  the  sea.  There  the  marine  monster,  Scylla,  was 
made  '  the  daughter  of  Lamia,'  a  phrase  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  ancients  like  the  moderns,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  section,  recognised  more  than  one  species.  A  marine 
Lamia  would  supply  the  most  natural  parentage  for  Scylla ;  and 
if  her  mother  may  be  identified  with  the  modern  Lamia  of  the 
Sea,  the  foe  of  ships  and  creator  of  the  waterspout,  the  character 
of  Scylla  is  true  to  her  lineage. 

But  the  other  traits  in  the  character  of  the  modern  Lamia  of 
the  Sea  can  hardly  be  hers  by  such  ancient  prescription.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Stesichorus  pictured  Scylla's  mother  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  ;  and  the  charm  of  the  modern  Lamia's  love-songs 
which  seduce  men  to  their  death  is  perhaps  an  attribute  borrowed 
from  the  Sirens.  It  is  therefore  in  virtue  of  acquired  rather  than 
original  qualities  that  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea  has  come  to  be  queen 
of  the  sea-nymphs. 


§  11.    Lamiae,  Gelloudes,  and  Striges. 

The  three  classes  of  female  monsters,  of  whom  the  present 
section  treats,  have  ever  since  the  early  middle  ages^  been  con- 
stantly confounded,  and  the  special  attributes  of  each  assigned 
promiscuously  to  the  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  three 
possess  one  pronounced  quality  in  common,  the  propensity  towards 
preying  upon  young  children;  and  wherever  this  horrible  trait 
has  absorbed,  as  it  well  may,  the  whole  attention  of  mediaeval 
writer  or  modern  peasant,  the  distinctions  between  them  in  origin 
and  nature  have  become  obscured.  Yet  sufficient  information  is 
forthcoming,  if  used  with  discrimination,  to  enable  some  account 
to  be  given  of  each  class  separately. 

1  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  828,  cited  by  Wachsmuth,  loc.  cit. 

2  For  passages  from  authors  of  the  11th  century  and  onwards  see  Leo  AUatius, 
De  qum.  Graee.  opin.  cap.  iii.,  and  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  ii.  1012. 
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The  Lamiae  are  hideous  monsters,  shaped  as  gigantic  and 
coarse-looking  women  for  the  most  part,  but  with  strange  de- 
formities of  the  lower  limbs  such  as  Aristophanes  attributed  to  a 
kindred  being,  the  Empusa\  Their  feet  are  dissimilar  and  may- 
be more  than  two  in  number;  one  is  often  of  bronze,  while 
others  resemble  those  of  animals — ox,  ass,  or  goat".  Tradition 
relates  that  one  of  these  monsters  was  once  shot  by  a  peasant  at 
Koropion,  a  village  in  Attica,  and  was  found  to  measure  three 
fathoms  in  length ;  and  her  loathsome  nature  was  attested  by  the 
fact  that,  when  her  body  was  thrown  out  in  a  desert  plain,  no 
grass  would  grow  where  her  blood  had  dripped'.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  Lamiae,  apart  from  their  thirst  for  blood,  are  their 
uncleanliness,  their  gluttony,  and  their  stupidity.  The  details  of 
the  first  need  not  be  named,  but  would  still  furnish  a  jest  for 
Aristophanes  in  his  coarser  mood  as  they  did  of  old*.  Their 
gluttony  is  clearly  proved  by  their  unwieldy  corpulence.  Their 
stupidity  is  best  shown  in  their  sorry  management  of  their  homes ; 
for  even  the  Lamiae  have  their  domestic  duties,  being  mated  usually, 
according  to  the  folk-tales",  with  dragons  (BpaKoi),  and  making 
their  abode  in  caverns  and  desert  places.  They  ply  the  broom  so 
poorly  that  '  the  Lamia's  sweeping '  (rij?  Aaytiia?  ra  crapw/jLaTo) 
has  become  a  proverb  for  untidiness^;  they  are  so  ignorant  of 
bread-making  that  they  put  their  dough  into  a  cold  oven  and 
heap  the  fire  on  top  of  it';  they  give  their  dogs  hay  to  eat,  and 
bones  to  their  horses*.  But  they  have  at  least  the  redeeming 
virtue  of  sometimes  showing  gratitude  to  those  who  help  them 
out  of  the  ill  plight  to  which  their  ignorance  has  brought  them'. 

Their  stupidity  also  is  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  cause  of 
honesty.  Though  they  are  often  rich,  as  being  the  consorts  of 
dragons  whose  chief  function  it  is  to  keep  guard  over  hidden 
treasure,  they  have  not  the  wit  to  keep  their  wealth,  but  foolishly 
keep  their  word  instead.  Athenian  tradition  tells  of  a  very  rich 
Lamia  (known  by  the  name  of  rj  Mopa,  perhaps  better  written 
Mwpa,  a  proper  name  formed  from  fitopo^,  '  foolish '),  who  used  to 

1  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  293. 

^  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  133. 

^  'KafiTToiporyKov,  'Itrr.  t(cv  'Adyjv,  i.  p.  224. 

*  Vespae,  1177,  and  Pax,  758. 

^  e.g.  Hahn,  Oriech.  Marchen,  no.  i.  "  IIoXiTijs,  MeX^r?;  k.t.X.  p.  193. 

'  Hahn,  Griech.  Marchen,  no.  4.     Cf.  IIoXiTTjs,  I.e. 

8  lioKlT-qt,  I.e.  9  e.g.  Hahn,  Griech.  M&rchen,  nos.  4  and  32. 
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walk  about  at  night,  seizing  and  crushing  men  whom  she  met  till 
they  roared  like  bulls.  But  if  her  victim  kept  his  wits  about  him 
and  snatched  her  head-dress  from  her,  she  would,  in  order  to  get 
it  back,  promise  him  both  life  and  wealth,  and  keep  her  word'. 

Such  aspects  of  the  Lamiae  however  are  by  no  means  univer- 
sally acknowledged;  nine  peasants  out  of  ten,  I  suspect,  could  give 
no  further  information  about  their  character  than  that  they  feed 
on  human  flesh  and  choose  above  all  new-born  infants  as  their 
prey.  Hence  comes  the  popular  phrase  (employed,  it  would  appear, 
in  more  than  one  district  of  Greece)  in  reference  to  children  who 
have  died  suddenly,  rb  iraihl  to  eirvL^e  r)  AAft.ia'^,  '  the  child  has 
been  strangled  by  the  Lamia.' 

But  in  general  I  think  the  ravages  of  Lamiae  have  ceased  to 
inspire  much  genuine  fear  in  the  peasants'  minds.  One  there 
was,  so  I  heard,  near  Kephaldvryso  in  Aetolia,  whose  dwelling- 
place,  a  cave  beside  a  torrent-bed,  was  to  some  extent  dreaded  and 
avoided.  But  in  most  parts  the  Lamia  only  justifies  the  memory 
of  her  existence  by  serving  to  provide  adventures  for  the  heroes 
of  folk-stories  ;  by  lending  her  name,  along  with  Empusa  and 
Mormo  (who  still  locally  survive^),  as  a  terror  with  which  mothers 
may  intimidate  naughty  children,  or  by  furnishing  it  as  a  ready 
weapon  of  vituperation  in  the  wordy  warfare  of  women. 

The  word  Lamia,  which  has  survived  unchanged  in  form  down 
to  the  present  day  save  that  the  by-forms  Adfxva,  Adfivia,  and 
Adfiviacra  are  locally  preferred,  did  not  originally  it  would  seem 
indicate  a  species  of  monster  but  a  single  person.  Lamia  according 
to  classical  tradition  was  the  name  of  a  queen  of  Libya  who  was 
loved  by  Zeus,  and  thus  excited  the  resentment  of  Hera,  who 
robbed  her  of  all  her  children ;  whereupon  the  desolate  queen 
took  up  her  abode  in  a  grim  and  lonely  cavern,  and  there  changed 
into  a  malicious  and  greedy  monster,  who  in  envy  and  despair  stole 
and  killed  the  children  of  more  fortunate  mothers^ 

But  a  plural  of  the  word,  indicating  that  the  single  monster 
had  been  multiplied  into  a  whole  class,  soon  occurs.    Philostratus" 

'  Ka/iToiipoyKov,  'Iffr.  tuk  'A$riv.  in.  p.  156. 

^  "Ecf>ri^.'ApxaioXoyi.K-ri,  1852,  p.  653,  and  AeXrlov  rijs'lffTop.  Kai  'EffvoX. 'Eraip.  II. 
p.  135. 

^  A  few  instances  are  collected  by  Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  141. 

*  See  PreUer,  Griech.  Myth.  p.  618. 

^  To  is  Tov  Tvav^g.' A-jroWiiiviov,  iv.  25  (p.  76). 
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ia  speaking  of  'the  Empusae,  which  the  common  people  call 
Lamiae  and  Mormolykiae,'  says,  'Now  these  desire  indeed  the 
pleasures  of  love,  but  yet  more  do  they  desire  human  flesh,  and 
use  the  pleasures  of  love  to  decoy  those  on  whom  they  will  feast.' 
A  plural  such  as  is  here  used  might  of  course  be  merely  a  studied 
expression  of  contempt  for  vulgar  superstitions ;  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  quotation  seems  to  give  a  fair  summary  of  the  character  of 
ancient  Lamiae.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  gruesome  story,  narrated 
by  Apuleius^  of  two  Lamiae  who,  in  vengeance  for  a  slight  of  the 
love  proffered  by  one  of  them  to  a  young  man  named  Socrates, 
tore  out  his  heart  one  night  before  the  eyes  of  his  companion 
Aristomenes. 

Of  these  two  main  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Lamiae,  the 
one,  lasciviousness,  has  come  to  be  mainly  imputed  in  modern 
times  to  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea,  the  single  deity  who  rules  the 
sea-nymphs ;  while  the  craving  for  human  flesh  is  the  most 
marked  feature  of  the  terrestrial  tribe  of  Lamiae.  But  the  latter 
certainly  are  the  truest  descendants  of  the  ancient  Lamia,  and 
occupy  a  place  in  popular  belief  such  as  she  held  of  old  ;  for  few, 
it  would  seem,  stood  then  in  any  serious  fear  of  the  Lamia ;  the 
testimony  of  several  ancient  writers^  (the  story  of  Apuleius 
notwithstanding)  proves  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
she  had  already  fallen  to  the  level  of  bogeys  which  frighten  none 
but  children. 

Gelloudes. 

In  my  account  of  the  Nereids  properly  so-called,  reference  was 
made  to  certain  beings  known  in  the  Cyclades  as  a'^ieXovhei;  or 
7iaA,o£!Se?  and  reckoned  by  several  writers'  among  the  nymphs  of 
the  sea.  In  this  they  certainly  have  the  support  of  popular 
etymology;  for  in  Amorgos  Theodore  Bent*  heard  that  'an  evil 
spirit  lived  close  by,  which  now  and  again  rises  out  of  the  sea  and 
seizes  infants;  hence  it  is  called  Gialoii  (from  ytaXo^^,  the  sea 
(sic)).'  But  it  is,  I  think,  only  an  erroneous  association  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades  of  two  like-sounding  words  which  has 
caused  the  'A7i6Xoi}Ses  to  be  regarded  as  marine  demons ;  Bent's 

'  Metamorph.  i.  cap.  11 — 19. 

'■^  Lucian,  Philopseudes,  §  2.     Strabo,  i.  p.  19.     Sohol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1177. 

'  See  above,  pp.  147-8. 

*  The  Cyclades,  p.  496.  "  yi.a\6s  =  ancient  alyiaXSi,  'the  shore.' 
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information  transposes  cause  and  effect.  Elsewhere  in  Greece 
there  are  known  certain  beings  called  TeXXoOSe?  or  TiXXoOSe?, 
female  demons  with  a  propensity  to  carry  off  young  children  and 
to  devour  them  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  so  careful  an  authority  on 
Greek  folk-lore  as  Bernhard  Schmidt  should  not  have  recognised 
that  the  name  ayie\ovBe<;  employed  in  some  of  the  Cyclades  is 
only  a  dialectic  form  of  the  commoner  yeXXouSe?!  with  an 
euphonetic  d  prefixed  as  in  the  case  of  vep/nSe<;  and  dvepdiBe^. 
Enquiry  in  Tenos  revealed  to  me  the  fact,  not  mentioned,  though 
perhaps  implied,  in  the  statement  of  Bent,  that  the  d-yieXovSeii  are 
there  believed  to  feed  upon  the  children  whom  they  carry  off. 
This  trait  at  once  confirms  their  identity  with  the  rye\XovSe<;,  and 
renders  it  impossible  to  class  them  as  a  form  of  nymph.  It  is  of 
course  believed  that  nymphs  of  the  sea  or  of  rivers,  when  they 
carry  off  human  children  to  their  watery  habitations,  do  inci- 
dentally drown  them,  but  by  an  oversight  and  not  of  malice 
prepense.  But  savagely  to  prey  upon  human  flesh — for  all  the 
nymphs'  wantonness  and  cruelty,  that  is  a  thing  abhorrent  from 
their  nature  and  inconceivable  in  them.  This  horrid  propensity 
proves  the  ^eXXoiiSe?  or  0766X01)86?  to  be  a  separate  class  of 
female  demons. 

The  chief  authority  on  these  malignant  beings  is  Leo  Allatius^ 
who  both  quotes  a  series  of  passages  which  enable  us  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  belief  in  them,  and  also  tells  a  story  which  is 
the  only  source  of  evidence  concerning  other  of  their  characteristics 
than  their  appetite  for  the  flesh  of  infants. 

Their  prototype,  mentioned,  we  are  told,  by  Sappho,  was  the 
maiden  Gello,  whose  spectre  after  her  untimely  end  was  said  by 
the  people  of  Lesbos  to  beset  children  and  to  be  chargeable  with 
the  early  deaths  of  infants". 

The  individuality  of  this  Gello  continued  to  be  recognised  to 
some  extent  as  late  as  the  tenth  century*;  for  Ignatius,  a  deacon 
of  Constantinople,  in  his  life  of  the  Patriarch  Tarasius  named 
her  as  a  single  demon,  though  he  added  that  the  crime  of  killing 

'  The  differences  in  sound  between  71  and  y  before  e,  and  between  X  and  X\,  are 
negligible.     In  many  words  and  dialects  there  are  none. 

^  De  quor.  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  iii. — viii. 

'  Zenob.  Cent.  in.  3.  Suidas  s.v.  TeXXoOs  iraiSocjiiKuiripa.  (a  proverb).  Hesych. 
s.v.  TeXXw. 

''  The  date  is  approximate  only ;  for  the  authorship  of  the  work  in  question  is,  I 
understand,  disputed. 

L.  12 
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children  in  the  same  way  was  also  imputed  to  a  whole  class  of 
witches.  '  Hence,'  comments  AUatius,  '  it  has  come  about  that  at 
the  present  day  Striges  (i.e.  the  witches  of  whom  Ignatius  speaks)) 
because  they  practise  evil  arts  upon  infants  and  by  sucking  their 
blood  or  in  other  ways  cause  their  death,  are  called  Gellones^' 
In  the  story  also  which  exhibits  the  chief  qualities  of  this  demon, 
her  Dame  (in  the  form  VvXov)  appears  still  as  a  proper  name. 

But  the  multiplication  of  the  single  demon  into  a  whole  class 
dates  from  long  before  the  time  of  Allatius.  John  of  Damascus 
in  the  eighth  century  used  the  plural  76X0OS69  as  a  popular  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  took  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Striges 
(o-T/3t77at) ;  and  Michael  Psellus  too  in  the  eleventh  century 
evidently  regarded  these  two  words  as  interchangeable  designations 
of  a  class  of  beings  (whether  of  demons  or  of  witches,  he  leaves 
uncertain) ;  for  after  an  exact  account  of  the  Striges  and  their 
thirst  for  children's  blood,  he  says  that  new-born  infants  who  waste 
away  (as  if  from  the  draining  of  their  blood  by  these  Striges)  are 
called  TtX\6^p(0Ta^,  '  Gello-eaten.' 

The  story  of  Leo  Allatius^,  which  sets  forth  the  chief  qualities 
of  Gello,  is  a  legend  of  which  the  Saints  Sisynios  and  Synidoros 
are  the  heroes.  The  children  of  their  sister  Melitene  had  been 
devoured  by  this  demon,  and  they  set  themselves  to  capture  her. 
She,  to  effect  her  escape,  at  once  changed  her  shape,  and  became 
first  a  swallow  and  then  a  fish;  but,  for  all  her  slippery  and  elusive 
transformations,  they  finally  caught  her  in  the  form  of  a  goat's 
hair  adhering  to  the  king's  beard.  Then  addressing  to  her  the 
words  '  Cease,  foul  Gello,  from  slaying  the  babes  of  Christians,' 
they  worked  upon  her  fears  until  they  extorted  from  her  a  con- 
fession of  her  twelve  and  a  half  names,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  a  safeguard  against  her  assaults. 

It  is  this  list  of  names  in  which  the  various  aspects  of  her 
activity  appear.  The  first  is  TvXov,  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  Gello  ;  the  second  Mcopd',  the  name  of  a  kind  of  Lamia; 

1  This  is  merely  a  Latinised  plural  form ;  the  Greek  plural  regularly  ends  in  -Ses. 

2  This  word  is  recorded  as  still  in  use  by  Waohsmuth,  Das  alte  ' Griechenland 
im  Neuen,  p.  78. 

"  op.  cit.  cap.  viii. 

■•  Of.  above,  p.  174,  where  however  the  accent  ia  given  as  belonging  to  the  first 
syllable.  The  actual  spelling  in  AUatiue  is  Muppf.  The  word  in  form  Moprj  also 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  mention  of  Striges  and  Geloudes  in  a  MS.  of 
voixoKavbva  obtained  by  Dr  W.  H.  D.  Eouse.     See  Folklore,  vol.  x.  no.  2,  p.  151. 
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the  third  BvfoO  or  'blood-sucker';  the  fourth  Mapfj,apov,  probably 
'  stony-hearted';  the  fifth  Ueraala,  for  she  can  fly  as  a  bird  in  the 
air ;  the  sixth  IleXayLa,  for  she  can  swim  as  a  fish  in  the  sea ;  the 
seventh  BopB6va\  probably  meaning  '  stooping  like  a  kite  on  her 
prey';  the  eighth  'AirXeTov,  'insatiable';  the  ninth  XafioSpd- 
Kaiva,  for  she  can  lurk  like  a  snake  in  the  earth;  the  tenth 
' A.va^apBa\aia^,  possibly  'soaring  like  a  lark  in  the  air';  the 
eleventh  ^vxavaaTrdaTpca^,  ' snatcher  of  souls';  the  twelfth 
UaiBoTTVL/cTpia,  'strangler  of  children';  and  the  half-name  liTplyXa, 
the  kind  of  witch  whereof  the  next  section  treats. 

Whether  these  names  are  anywhere  still  remembered  as  a 
mystic  incantation,  or  all  the  qualities  which  they  imply  still 
imputed  to  the  Gelloudes,  I  cannot  say.  But  a  modern  cure  for 
such  of  the  demon's  injuries  as  are  not  immediately  fatal  has  been 
recorded  from  Amorgos.  '  If  a  child  has  been  afflicted  by  it,  the 
mother  first  sends  for  the  priest  to  curse  the  demon,  and  scratches 
her  child  with  her  nails ;  if  these  plans  do  not  succeed,  she  has  to 
go  down  at  sunset  to  the  shore,  and  select  forty  round  stones 
brought  up  by  forty  different  waves ;  these  she  must  take  home 
and  boil  in  vinegar,  and  when  the  cock  crows  the  evil  phantom 
will  disappear  and  leave  the  child  whole^' 

Striges. 

The  Striges,  though  often  confused  with  Lamiae  and  with 
Gelloudes,  are  essentially  diff'erent  from  them.  The  two  classes 
with  which  I  have  dealt  are  demons ;  the  Striges,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term,  are  women  who  possess  the  power  to 
transform  themselves  into  birds  of  prey  or  other  animals ;  and  it 
is  only  the  taste  for  blood,  shared  by  them  with  those  demons, 
which  has  created  the  confusion. 

The  Striges  moreover  cannot,  like  the  Lamiae  or  Gelloudes, 
be  claimed  either  as  an  original  product  of  the  Greek  imagination 
or  as  the  exclusive  property  of  Greek  superstition  at  the  present 

1  Probably  from  Low  Latin  'bwdo'  =  milvus,  a  kite. 

"  Compounded  from  Low  Latin  'bardala'  =  alauda,  a  lark.  A  form  dva^apdoO 
occurs  in  a  similar  list  of  names  cited  by  Dr  Eouse  from  a  MS.  on  magic.  See 
Folklore,  I.e.  p.  162.  The  names  said  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  Archangel 
Michael  begin  there  with  a-rpiyXa,  yiXoO,  and  belong  clearly  to  a  similar  female 
demon. 

*  The  spelling  in  the  text  of  AUatius  before  me  is  ^vxpa-t'oicnrda-Tpia. 

"  Theo.  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  p.  496. 
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day.  The  Albanians  have  a  word  arpiyea,  and  the  people  of 
Corsica  a  term  strega,  both  of  which  denote  a  witch  of  the  same 
powers  and  propensities  as  are  feared  in  Greece :  and  it  is  likely 
that  all  of  them — Greeks,  Albanians,  Corsicans — have  borrowed 
the  conception  from  Italy.  The  ancient  Greeks  indeed  had  a 
word  arpiy^  identical  with  the  strix  of  Latin,  but  the  shrieking 
night-bird  denoted  by  it  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  invested 
by  Greek  imagination  with  any  terrors.  In  Italy  on  the  contrary 
the  Strix  was  widely  feared  as  a  bloodthirsty  monster  in  bird-form. 
Pliny  evidently  supposed  it  to  be  some  actual  bird,  though  he 
doubted  the  fables  concerning  it.  'The  strix,'  he  says,  'certainly 
is  mentioned  in  ancient  curses ;  but  what  kind  of  bird  it  may  be, 
is  not  I  think  agreed \'  Perhaps  in  those  'ancient  curses'  it  was 
invoked  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon  enemies  as  it  once  meted 
out  to  Otos  and  Ephialtes  for  their  attempt  upon  Diana's  chastity^ 

The  notion  however  that  Striges  were  not  really  birds  but 
witches  in  bird-form  early  suggested  itself  and  found  an  exponent 
in  Ovid'.  'Voracious  birds,'  he  says,  'there  are... that  fly  forth  by 
night  and  assail  children  who  still  need  a  nurse's  care,  and  seize 
them  out  of  their  cradles  and  do  them  mischief.  With  their 
beaks  they  are  said  to  pick  out  the  child's  milk-fed  bowels,  and 
their  throat  is  full  of  the  blood  they  drink.  Striges  they  are 
called... and  whether  they  come  into  being  as  birds  or  are  changed 
thereto  by  incantation,  and  the  Marsian  spell  transforms  old  women 
into  winged  things,' — such  are  their  ways. 

This  was  probably  the  state  of  the  superstition  when  the 
Greeks  added  Striges  to  their  own  list  of  nightly  terrors ;  and  the 
very  form  of  the  word  in  modern  Greek,  a-rpLyXa  or  arpiyyXa 
(being  apparently  a  diminutive,  strigula,  such  as  spoken  Latin 
would  readily  have  formed  from  the  literary  form  strix),  testifies 
to  the  borrowing  of  the  belief. 

In  Greece  the  latter  of  the  two  ways  in  which  Ovid  explained 

the  origin  of  the  Strix  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  as 

correct.     It  is  true  that  the  modern  Greeks  still  have  a  real  bird 

called  aTptyXoTTovXi''  (either  some  kind  of  owl  or  the  night-jar), 

which  not  only  loves  twilight  or  darkness  in  the  upper  world 

1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  39.  -  Hyginus,  Fabul.  28,  emend.  Barth. 

3  Fasti,  VI.  131  ft. 

•*  The  same  apparently  as  the  <TTply\os  of  Hesychius.     The  Greek  peasants  are 
very  vague  about  the  names  of  any  birds  other  than  those  which  they  eat. 
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but  is  also  said  to  haunt  the  gloomy  demesnes  of  Charos  below — 
thereby  revealing  perhaps  some  slight  evidence  of  its  relationship 
to  the  strix  which  tormented  the  brother  giants ;  but  the  Strigla 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  real  bird,  and  (apart  from  the  confusion 
with  a  Lamia  or  Gello)  is  always  a  witch. 

The  condition  of  the  belief  in  the  eighth  century  is  noticed  by 
John  of  Damascus^  'There  are  some  of  the  more  ignorant  who 
say  that  there  are  women  known  as  Striges  {%Tpv'y'yai),  otherwise 
called  Geloudes.  They  allege  that  these  are  to  be  seen  at  night 
passing  through  the  air,  and  that  when  they  happen  to  come  to  a 
house  they  find  no  obstacle  in  doors  and  bolts,  but  though  the 
doors  are  securely  locked  make  their  way  in  and  throttle  infants. 
Others  say  that  the  Strix  devours  the  liver  and  all  the  internal 
organs  of  the  children,  and  so  sets  a  short  limit  to  their  lives. 
And  they  stoutly  declare,  some  that  they  have  seen,  and  others 
that  they  have  heard,  the  Strix  entering  houses,  though  the  doors 
were  locked,  either  in  bodily  form  or  as  a  spirit  only.' 

Again  in  the  eleventh  century  Michael  Psellus  noticed  the  same 
superstition,  though  as  we  have  seen  his  language  suggests  some 
confusion  of  Striges  with  Gelloudes.  But  he  is  really  describing 
the  faculty  of  the  former  to  assume  the  shape  of  birds  when  he 
says,  '  The  superstition  obtaining  nowadays  invests  old  women 
with  this  power.  It  provides  them  with  wings  in  their  extreme 
age,  and  represents  them  as  settling^  unseen  upon  infants,  whom, 
it  is  alleged,  they  suck  until  they  exhaust  all  the  humours  in 
them'^ 

Leo  Allatius,  by  whom  this  passage  is  cited,  produces  both 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of  others  several 
instances  of  such  occurrences,  and  mentions  also  the  various 
precautions  taken  against  them.  These  include  all-night  watches, 
lamps  suspended  before  the  pictures  of  patron-saints,  amulets  of 
garlic  or  of  coral,  and  the  smearing  of  oil  from  some  saint's  lamp 
on  the  face  of  the  child  or  invalid.  It  will  suffice  however  to 
quote  his  general  description  of  the  Striges  according  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Striges  (<rTpiy\ai<;),  he  tells 

1  I.  p.  473  (irepl  'ZTpv/ydv),  Migne,  Patrol.  Graeco-Lat.  vol.  xoiv.,  p.  1604. 

2  The  word  is  eia-oiKil^ei  whieli  suggests  rather  the  '  possession  '  of  children  by 
Striges  as  by  devils.     This  however  could  hardly  represent  fairly  the  popular  belief. 

^  Quoted  by  Leo  Allatius,  op.  cit.  cap.  iii. 
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us  in  effect,  are  old  women  whom  poverty  and  misery  drive  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  the  devil  for  all  evil  purposes ;  men  are 
little  molested  by  them,  but  women  and  still  more  commonly 
children,  being  a  weaker  and  easier  prey,  suffer  much  from  them, 
their  breath  alone'  being  so  pernicious  as  to  cause  insanity  or 
even  death.  They  are  especially  addicted  to  attacking  new-born 
babes,  sucking  out  their  blood  and  leaving  them  dead,  or  so 
polluting  them  by  their  touch  that  what  life  remains  to  them  is 
never  free  from  sickness. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  this  last  account  of  the  Striges, 
that  the  range  of  their  activity  is  somewhat  enlarged,  so  that 
women  as  well  as  children  fall  victims  to  them.  At  the  present 
day,  though  they  are  believed  to  prey  chiefly  upon  infants,  even 
grown  men  are  not  immune,  as  witness  a  story''  from  Messenia. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  was  passing  the  night  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  whose  household  consisted  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
About  midnight  some  noise  awakened  him,  and  listening  intently 
he  made  out  the  voices  of  the  two  women  conversing  together.  What 
he  heard  terrified  him,  for  they  were  planning  to  eat  himself  or  his 
host,  whichever  proved  the  fatter.  At  once  he  perceived  that  his 
friend's  wife  and  mother-in-law  were  Striges,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  danger  that  was  threatening 
him,  he  determined  to  try  to  save  himself  by  guile.  The  Striges 
advanced  towards  the  sleeping  men  and  took  hold  of  their  guest's 
foot  to  see  if  it  was  heavy,  and  consequently  fat  and  good  for 
eating ;  he  however,  understanding  their  purpose,  raised  his  foot 
of  his  own  accord  as  they  took  it  in  their  hands  and  weighed  it, 
so  that  it  felt  to  them  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  they  let  it  drop 
again  disappointed.  Then  they  took  hold  of  the  foot  of  the 
other  man  who  was  sleeping,  and  naturally  found  it  very  heavy. 
Delighted  at  the  result  of  their  investigation,  they  ripped  open 
the  wretched  man's  breast,  pulled  out  his  liver  and  other  parts, 
and  threw  them  among  the  hot  ashes  on  the  hearth  to  cook. 
Then  noticing  that  they  had  no  wine,  they  flew  to  the  wine-shop, 
took  what  they  wanted  and  returned.  But  in  the  interval  the 
guest  got  up,  collected  the  flesh  that  was  being  cooked,  stowed  it 
away  in  his  pouch,  and  put  in  its  place  on  the  hearth   some 

'  So  also  in  Albania,  Hahn,  Alb.  Studien,  i.  163. 
2  From  HoX/ti;!,  UeXirri  k.t.\.  pp.  179—181. 
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animal's  dung.  The  Striges  however  ate  up  greedily  what  was  on 
the  hearth,  complaining  only  that  it  was  somewhat  over-done. 
The  next  day  the  two  friends  rose  and  left  the  house ;  the  victim 
of  the  previous  night  was  very  pale,  but  he  did  not  bear  the 
slightest  wound  or  scar  on  his  breast.  He  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion that  he  felt  excessively  hungry,  and  the  other  gave  him 
what  had  been  cooked  during  the  night,  which  he  ate  and  found 
exceedingly  invigorating;  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks  and 
he  was  perfectly  sound  again.  Thereupon  his  friend  told  him 
what  had  happened  during  the  night,  and  they  went  together  and 
slew  the  Striges. 

This  story  exhibits  all  the  essential  qualities  of  Striges.  The 
pair  of  them  are  women,  and  one  at  least,  the  mother-in-law,  is 
old;  they  choose  the  night  for  their  depredations;  they  can 
assume  the  form  of  birds,  for  '  they  flew,'  it  is  said,  to  the  wine- 
shop ;  and  their  taste  for  human  flesh  is  the  motif  of  the  story. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  as  the  area  of  the 
Striges'  activities  has  become  somewhat  extended,  so  also  has  the 
ancient  limitation  of  the  term  to  old  women  become  locally  some- 
what relaxed.  In  many  parts  of  Greece  a  belief  is  held  that 
certain  infants  are  liable  to  a  form  of  lycanthropy;  and  female 
infants  so  disposed  are  sometimes  called  Striges.  A  story  from 
Tenos\  narrated  in  several  versions,  concerns  an  infant  princess 
who  was  a  Strigla.  Every  day  one  of  the  king's  horses  was  found 
to  have  been  killed  and  devoured  in  the  night.  The  three 
princes,  her  brothers,  therefore  kept  watch  in  turn ;  and  it  fell  to 
the  fortune  of  the  youngest  of  them,  owing  to  his  courage  and 
skill,  to  detect  the  malefactor.  About  midnight  he  heard  a  noise, 
and  fired  into  the  middle  of  a  cloud  that  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
horses,  thereby  so  wounding  his  sister  that  the  mark  observed  on 
her  next  day  betrayed  her  nightly  doings.  Not  daring  however 
to  accuse  her  to  his  father,  he  fled  from  home  with  his  mother  to 
a  place  of  safety,  while  the  girl  remained  undisturbed  in  her 
voracity  and  consumed  one  by  one  all  the  people   of  the  town. 

But  in  other  places  where  the  same  belief  prevails,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  these  enfants  terrihles,  who  may  be  of  either  sex, 
are  called  not  Striges  but  by  some  such  name  as  '  callicantzaros,' 

^  ' kSaii.6,vTi.os  'I.  'ASa/xavTiov,  TriviaKd,  pp.  293  sqq. 
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'  vrykolakas,'  or  'gorgon';  and  this  variety  of  names  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that,  while  the  idea  of  infant  cannibals  is  widespread,  no 
exact  verbal  equivalent  now  exists,  and  each  of  the  several  names 
used  is.  only  requisitioned  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  child  can 
indeed  enjoy  the  title  of  Strigla  by  courtesy ;  only  an  old  woman 
can  possess  it  of  right. 

Thus  the  old  Graeco-Roman  fear  of  Striges  still  remains  little 
changed.  The  Church  has  repeatedly  forbidden  belief  in  them^; 
legislation  has  prohibited  in  times  past  the  killing  of  them^ 
But  the  link  of  superstition  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
still  unbroken;  and  witch-burning  is  an  idea  which  in  any  secluded 
corner  of  Greece  might  still  be  put  into  effect'. 

§  12.      GORGONS. 

The  modern  conception  of  the  Gorgon  {r]  jop'^ova)  or  Gorgons 
(yopiyovef) — for  •  popular  belief  seems  to  vary  locally  between 
recognising  one  or  more  such  beings — is  extremely  complex.  Of 
my  own  knowledge  I  can  unfortunately  contribute  nothing  new  to 
what  has  been  published  by  others  concerning  them ;  for  though 
I  have  several  times  heard  Gorgons  mentioned,  and  always  on 
further  enquiry  found  them  to  be  terrible  demons  who  dwell  in 
the  sea,  it  has  so  chanced  that  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
more  explicit  information  on  the  subject.  The  present  section  is 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  a  compilation  from 
the  researches  of  others,  especially  of  Prof.  Polites  of  Athens 
University. 

A  Gorgon  is  represented  as  half  woman,  half  fish.  Rough 
sketches  on  the  walls  of  small  taverns  and  elsewhere  may 
often  be  observed,  depicting  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
half  emerging  from  the  waves,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  ship, 
in  the  other  an  anchor;  sometimes  also  she  is  armed  with  a 
breastplate*.  Similar  designs  are  also  to  be  seen  tattooed  upon 
the  arms  or  breasts  of  men  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  among 
the  maritime  population. 

1  Du  Cange,  Oloss.  med.  et  infim.  Latin,  s.vv.  'Diana'  and  'Striaa.' 

2  Ibid. 

^  A  witch  of  Sautorini  told  me  that  she  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  burnt 
for  a  much  less  heinous  crime,  failure  to  get  rain.     See  above,  p.  49. 
■•  IIoXiTi/s  in  Hapvaaais,  ii.  p.  261  (1878). 
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The  Gorgons  themselves  are  to  be  encountered  in  all  parts  of 
the  sea ;  but  their  favourite  resort,  especially  on  Saturday  nights, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  Black  Sea,  where  if  one  of  them  meets  a 
ship,  grasping  the  bows  with  her  hand  she  asks,  'Is  king 
Alexander  living?'  To  this  the  sailors  must  reply  'he  lives  and 
reigns,'  and  may  add  '  and  he  keeps  the  world  at  peace,'  or  '  and 
long  life  to  you  too  ! ';  for  then  the  awful  and  monstrous  Gorgon  in 
gladness  at  the  tidings  transforms  herself  into  a  beautiful  maiden 
and  calms  the  waves  and  sings  melodiously  to  her  Ij're.  If  on  the 
contrary  the  sailors  make  the  mistake  of  saying  that  Alexander 
is  dead,  she  either  capsizes  the  ship  with  her  own  hand  or  by  the 
wildness  of  her  lamentations  raises  a  storm  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  nor  shelter^  The  mention  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
these  stories  of  the  Gorgons,  as  also  sometimes  in  connexion  with 
the  Nereids,  is  unimportant ;  it  is  not  an  instance  of  purely  oral 
tradition,  but  has  its  source  in  the  history  of  Alexander  by 
Pseudocallisthenes^,  of  which  there  exist  paraphrases  in  the 
popular  tongue.  The  interest  of  such  fables  lies  in  the  association 
of  beauty  and  melody  as  well  as  of  horror  with  the  Gorgons,  and 
in  the  role  of  marine  deity  which  they  play. 

In  general  however  it  is  upon  the  monstrous  and  terrifying 
aspect  of  the  Gorgons  that  the  common-folk  seize,  so  that  the 
name  Gorgon  is  metaphorically  applied  to  ill-favoured  and  male- 
volent women^  Thus  in  Rhodes  it  is  used  of  any  large  fierce-looking 
virago'';  in  Cephalonia  (where  also  the  word  MeSoncra,  Medusa, 
survives  in  the  same  sense)  of  any  lad}'  conspicuously  ill-featured^ 
Allusion  too  has  already  been  made  to  the  case  where  a  child 
possessed  by  a  mania  of  bloodthirstiness  is  occasionally  called  a 
Gorgon  ^ 

But  there  is  another  and  fresh  aspect  of  the  Gorgon's  nature 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Cythnos.  There  it  is  meta- 
phorically applied  to  depraved  women'' ;  and  this  isolated  usage  is 
in  accord  with  one  description  of  the  Gorgon  which  has  come 
down  from  the   middle  ages.     This  description  forms  part   of  a 

1  noXirijs,  ibid.  p.  260.  "'  Tlo\lTt)$,  ibid.  pp.  266-8. 

*  SxapXiros,  Ac^ik6v,  8. v.  (IIoX/tt/s,  I.e.). 
■*  'E(/n)/i.  Tuv  iii.\oiJ.aeG>v,  1860,  p.  1272  (XIoX^tt;!,  I.e.). 
^  NeoeXKriviKO,' AvdXeKTa,  ii.  p.  191  (IIoXirT/s,  I.e.). 

«  'ASa/xdi'Tios  N.  'ASa/iOj/Tiou,  Tijua/fd,  pp.  293  ff.     Cf.  above,  p.  183.     The  forms 
used  are  i}  ^op^hva,  rd  yopydvt,  and  yopyoviKb  iratdi. 

'  'E<t>vii.  Tdv  ^iXoimBSii',  1871,  p.  1843  (IloWrj;!;  I.e.). 
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poem  entitled  'The  Physiologus^'  (written  in  the  most  debased 
ecclesiastical  Greek  and  supposed  to  date  from  before  the 
thirteenth  century),  which  gives  a  fantastic  account  of  the  habits 
of  many  birds  and  beasts  among  which  the  Gorgon  is  included. 

'  The  Gorgon  is  a  beast  like  unto  a  harlot ;  the  hair  of  her  head 
is  all  auburn ;  the  ends  thereof  are  as  it  were  heads  of  snakes ; 
and  her  body  is  bare  and  smooth,  white  as  a  dove,  and  her  bosom 
is  a  woman's  with  breasts  fair  to  behold  ;  but  the  look  of  her  face 
brings  death ;  whatsoever  looks  upon  her  falls  down  and  dies. 
She  dwells  in  the  regions  of  the  West.  She  knows  all  languages 
and  the  speech  of  wild  beasts.  When  she  desires  a  mate,  she 
calls  first  to  the  lion  ;  for  fear  of  death  he  draws  not  near  to  her. 
Again  she  calls  the  dragon,  but  neither  does  he  go ;  and  even  so 
all  the  beasts  both  small  and  great.  She  pipes  sweetly  and  sings 
with  charm  beyond  all;  lastly  she  utters  human  voice:  "Come, 
sate  fleshly  desire,  ye  men,  of  my  beauty,  and  I  of  yours."  The 
men,  knowing  then  their  opportunity  against  her,  lay  snares  that 
she  may  lose  her  pleasure  ;  and  stand  afar  off,  that  they  may  not  see 
her,  and  raise  their  voice  and  cry  and  say  unto  her  :  "  Dig  a  deep 
pit  and  put  thy  head  therein,  that  we  may  not  die  and  may  come 
with  thee."  She  straightway  then  goes  and  makes  a  great  hole 
and  puts  her  head  therein  and  leaves  her  body ;  from  the  waist 
downward  it  is  seen  naked ;  so  she  remains  and  awaits  the  pains 
of  lewdness.  The  man  goes  from  behind,  cuts  off  her  head,  holds 
it  face  downward,  and  places  it  in  a  vessel,  and  if  he  meet  dragon 
or  lion  or  leopard,  he  shows  the  head,  and  the  beasts  die.' 

These  modern  or  mediaeval  descriptions  of  the  Gorgons, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  consistent  one  with  another,  offer 
four  main  aspects  in  which  the  modern  Gorgon  may  be  compared 
with  the  creatures  of  ancient  mythology.  Her  face  is  terrible 
either  in  its  surpassing  loveliness  or  in  its  overwhelming  hideousness. 
She  possesses  the  gift  of  entrancing  melody.  She  is  voluptuous. 
She  dwells  in  the  sea. 

The  first  aspect  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  ancient 
conception  of  the  Gorgons.  The  word  Fopyd)  itself  is  a  name 
formed  from  the  adjective  <yop<y6<;  and  means  simply  'fierce'  or 

'  Published  by  E.  Legrand  in  Collection  de  monuments  de  la  langue  nSo- 
helUnique,  no.  16,  from  two  MSB.  nos.  929  and  930  in  Paris  (Bibliothfeque 
Nationals). 
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'terrible'  in  look,  without  implying  anything  of  beauty  or  the 
opposite;  while  of  Medusa,  the  Gorgon  par  excellence,  tradition 
relates  that  once  she  was  a  beautiful  maiden  beloved  of  Poseidon, 
and  that  it  was  only  through  the  wrath  of  Athena  that  her  hair 
was  changed  into  writhing  snakes  and  her  loveliness  lost  in  horror. 
Moreover  in  ancient  works  of  art  the  representation  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  varies  from  a  type  of  cruel  beauty  to  a  grinning 
mask.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  idea  of  their  beauty  is  due 
to  a  confusion  of  Gorgons  with  Sirens,  from  whom,  as  we  shall  see, 
certain  traits  have  certainly  been  borrowed. 

These  traits  are  the  two  next  aspects  of  the  modern  Gorgons 
which  we  have  to  consider,  the  sweetness  of  their  singing  and 
their  voluptuousness.  These  were  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
Sirens,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  transferred  to  the  Gorgons  no 
less  than  to  the  Lamia  of  the  Sea^ 

Possibly  also  from  the  same  source  comes  the  mixed  shape, 
half  woman  and  half  fish,  in  which  the  Gorgon  is  now  pourtrayed. 
The  Sirens  were  indeed  originally  terrestrial,  dwelling  in  a  meadow 
near  the  sea,  yet  not  venturing  in  the  deep  themselves,  but  luring 
men  to  shipwreck  on  the  coast  by  the  spell  of  their  song ;  and  an 
echo  perhaps  of  this  conception,  though  the  Sirens  themselves 
are  no  longer  known,  lives  on  in  a  folk-song  which  pictures  the 
enchantment  of  a  maiden's  love-song  wafted  to  seafarers'  ears 
from  off  the  shore :  '  Thereby  a  ship  was  passing  with  sails  out- 
spread. Sailors  that  hearken  to  that  voice  and  look  upon  such 
beauty,  forget  their  sails  and  forsake  their  oars;  they  cannot 
voyage  any  more;  they  know  not  how  to  set  saiP.'  But  by  the 
sixth  century^  the  traditional  habitat  of  the  Sirens  had  changed. 
'  The  Sirens,'  says  an  anonymous  work  on  monsters  and  great 
beasts,  'are  mermaids,  who  by  their  exceeding  beauty  and  winning 
song  ensnare  mariners ;  from  the  head  to  the  navel  they  are  of 
human  and  maidenly  form,  but  they  have  the  scaly  tails  of 
fishes^.'  This  description  establishes  an  unquestionable  connexion 
between  the  Sirens  and  the  modern  Gorgons. 

But  the   fourth  aspect  of  the  Gorgons  on  which  I  have  to 

1  See  above,  p.  173. 
^  Pasaow,  Carm.  Popul.  no.  337. 

^  The  date  assigned  is,  I  believe,  not  certain,  but  is  not  of  great  importance. 
*  De  monstris  et  beluis,  edited  by  Berger  de  Xivrey  in  Traditions  Teratdogiques, 
p.  25.     IIoXiTijs,  I.e. 
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touch,  their  connexion  with  the  sea,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  explained 
as  another  loan  from  the  Sirens.  On  the  contrary  the  Gorgons 
were  it  would  seem  deities  of  the  sea,  when  the  Sirens  were  still 
dwellers  upon  the  shore;  and  it  was  their  originally  marine 
character  which  enabled  them  to  absorb  the  qualities  once 
attributed  to  the  Sirens.  Thus  according  to  Hesiod^  the  three 
Gorgons  were  daughters  of  the  sea-deities  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and 
their  home  was  at  the  western  bound  of  Ocean.  Further  one  of 
their  number.  Medusa,  was  loved  by  the  sea-god  Poseidon,  and 
gave  birth  both  to  the  horse  Pegasus  whose  name  may  be  a 
derivative  of  Trrjiyr), '  water-spring,'  and  whose  resort  was  certainly 
the  fountain  of  Pirene^,  and  also  to  Chrysaor  whose  bride  was 
'  Callirrhoe,  daughter  of  far-famed  Ocean.'  Whether  this  mytho- 
logical problem  is  capable  of  solution  in  terms  of  natural  phenomena' 
does  not  here  concern  us;  but  it  is  a  straightforward  and  necessary 
inference  from  these  genealogical  data,  that  an  early  and  intimate 
connexion  existed  between  the  Gorgons  and  the  sea.  And  here 
art  comes  to  the  support  of  literature.  In  the  National  Museum 
of  Athens  are  two  vases  of  about  the  sixth  century,  depicting 
Gorgons  in  the  company  of  dolphins.  The  first,  an  early  Attic 
amphora*,  represents  the  three  Gorgons,  of  whom  Medusa  appears 
headless,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  them.  The 
second,  a  kyleoc^  with  offset  lip  of  the  Kleinmeister  type,  pourtrays 
a  single  Gorgon  with  a  dolphin  on  either  side.  These  artistic  ■ 
presentments  furnish  the  strongest  possible  corroboration  of 
Hesiodic  lore,  and  justify  the  assertion  that  from  the  earliest 
times  the  Gorgons  were  deities  of  the  sea.  It  was  clearly  then  in 
virtue  of  their  own  marine  character  that  they  were  able  later  to 
usurp  also  the  place  of  the  Sirens. 

But  the  Sirens  are  not  the  only  ancient  beings  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  popular  conception  of  modern 
Gorgons.  In  one  story"  the  personality  of  Scylla  is  unmistakeable 
beneath  the  disguise  of  name.  This  fusion  is  the  more  natural 
in  that  Scylla  was  from  the  beginning'  a  monster  of  the  sea, 

1  Theog.  270—288.  2  Of.  Find.  01.  xiii.  90. 

'  Kuhn  in  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  vol.  i.  pp.  460-1, 
connects  yopydi  with  ^dp^apa  and  Sanskr.  garya,  garyana,  in  sense  of  'the  noise  of 
the  waves.'     Of.  Maury,  Hist,  des  relig.  de  la  Orice  antique,  i.  p.  303. 

*  No.  1002,  found  at  Athens ;  date  600  B.C.  or  earUer. 

^  No.  534,  from  Corinth;  date  about  550  e.g. 

«  noXlTijs,  I.e.  p.  269.  7  Horn.  Od.  xn.  73  ff. 
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whose  form,  according  to  Vergil  ^  terminated  like  that  of  latter- 
day  Gorgons  in  a  fish's  tail;  a  monster  too  fully  as  terrible  in 
her  own  way  as  any  Gorgon.  The  following  extract  from  the 
story  contains  all  that  is  pertinent. 

'  So  the  lad  departed  and  tramped  on  for  twenty  hours.  Then 
he  came  to  a  village  by  the  sea,  and  saw  some  men  busy  lading 
a  boat  with  oil,  and  they  were  carrying  on  board  each  one  a 
barrel.  When  he  drew  near  to  them,  he  said,  "Can  you  carry 
but  one  barrel  at  a  time,  my  good  fellows  ?  See  how  many  I  will 
carry."  So  saying,  he  took  a  barrel  on  each  shoulder,  and  placed 
them  in  the  boat.  Then  said  the  captain  to  him,  "Thank  you,  my 
lad  "  (for  he  was  afraid  of  him),  "come  and  have  some  food."  "No, 
thank  you,  captain,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  any.  But  when 
you  are  passing  yonder  straits,  please  take  me  along  with  you." 
The  captain  was  delighted  to  do  so,  for  in  the  sea  at  that  place 
there  was  a  Gorgon,  and  from  every  boat  that  passed  she  took  one 
man  as  toll  and  devoured  him,  or  else  swamped  the  whole  boat. 
So  they  set  out,  and  as  they  were  going  the  captain  said  to  the 
lad,  "Take  a  turn  at  the  tiller,  my  boy,  that  we  may  go  and  sleep, 
for  we  are  tired."  Accordingly  they  went  below — to  sleep,  so  they 
pretended — and  the  lad  remained  at  the  helm.  Suddenly  the 
boat  stopped.  He  was  looking  about  on  each  side  when  he  heard 
a  voice  behind  him.  He  turned  at  once  and  saw  a  beautiful 
woman  with  golden  hair,  who  said  to  him,  "Give  me  my  tribute." 
"What  tribute  ?"  replied  the  lad.  "The  man  whom  I  devour  from 
each  boat  that  passes."  "Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  lad  to  her. 
Straightway  without  demur  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  tried  to  pull 
him  down  into  the  sea.  At  this  the  lad  grew  angry.  "  Gome  up, 
you  she-devil,  come  up  here,"  he  cried,  and  dashed  her  upon 
the  deck.  Then  he  belaboured  her  soundly,  and  said  to  her : 
"  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  never  molest  man  again,  or  I  will  not 
let  you  go."  "I  swear,"  she  said,  "by  my  mother  the  sea  and  by  my 
father  Alexander,  that  I  will  molest  none."  Then  he  threw  her 
back  into  the  sea.' 

Apart  from  the  description  of  the  Gorgon  in  this  story,  as  in 
others,  as  a  'beautiful  woman  with  golden  hair,'  the  tradition 
which  has  contributed  chiefly  to  the  invention  of  the  episode  is 

1  Aen.  IV.  327. 
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the  ancient  myth  of  Scylla  and,  we  may  perhaps  add,  of 
Charybdis;  for  here  too  the  straits  are  the  scene  of  alternative 
horrors,  either  the  devouring  of  one  man  out  of  the  crew  or  the 
sinking  of  the  whole  craft. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fusion  of  both  Scylla  and  the  Sirens  with 
the  Gorgons  in  the  crucible  of  popular  imagination,  analysis  of 
the  complex  modern  conception  still  reveals  two  elements  in  the 
Gorgons'  nature  which  vindicate  their  claim  to  their  ancient 
name,  their  association  with  the  sea  and  the  terror  that  they 
inspire. 

§  13.    The  Centaurs. 

'ANAfKH  MexA  Tofro  TO  TOON  MnnoKeNTAYpcoN   elAoc  enANopeofceAi. 

Plato,  Phaedrus,  7. 

The  Callicdntzari  (KaWtKavT^apoi)  are  the  most  monstrous 
of  all  the  creatures  of  the  popular  imagination,  and  none  are 
better  known  to  the  Greek-speaking  world  at  large  ;  for  even 
where  educated  men  have  ceased  to  believe  in  them,  they  still 
figure  in  the  stories  told  and  retold  to  children  with  each  re- 
curring New  Year's  Day;  and,  among  the  peasants,  many  reach 
manhood  or  womanhood  without  outgrowing  their  early  fears  of 
them. 

The  name  Callicantzaros  itself  appears  in  many  dialectic  and 
widely  differing  forms,  and  there  are  also  a  multitude  of  local 
by-names.  Of  the  former  I  shall  treat  later  in  discussing  the 
origin  of  the  word  Callicantzaros,  while  the  by-names,  being  for  the 
most  part  descriptive  of  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  these 
monsters,  will  be  mentioned  as  occasion  requires.  But  even  where 
other  local  names  are  in  common  use,  some  form  of  the  word 
Callicantzaros  is  almost  always  employed  as  well,  or  at  least  is 
understood. 

As  in  the  nomenclature,  so  too  in  the  description  of  the 
Callicantzari,  one  locality  differs  very  widely  from  another.  And 
this  cannot  be  merely  a  result  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
belief  in  them ;  for  the  Nereids  certainly  are  equally  widely  known, 
and  yet  their  appearance  and  habits  are,  broadly  speaking,  every- 
where the  same.  The  extraordinary  divergences  and  even 
contradictions  in  different  accounts  of  the  Callicantzari  demand 
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some  other  explanation  than  that  of  casual  variation.  That 
explanation,  as  I  shall  show  later,  lies  in  their  identity  with  the 
ancient  Centaurs.  But  before  I  discuss  their  origin,  I  must 
attempt  as  general  a  description  of  their  appearance  and  hafeits 
as  the  vast  variation  of  local  traditions  permits.  In  revising  this 
description  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Prof.  Polites' 
new  work  on  the  traditions  of  modern  Greece\  from  which  I  have 
learnt  some  new  facts,  and  have  obtained  on  several  points 
confirmation  from  a  new  source  of  what  I  had  myself  heard  or 
surmised.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  to  him. 

In  describing  the  Callicantzari,  although  the  diversities  of 
their  outward  form  are  almost  endless,  two  main  classes  of  them 
must  be  distinguished,  because  corresponding  with  that  physical 
division  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  character.  The  two 
classes  differ  physically  in  stature,  and,  while  all  Callicantzari  are 
essentially  mischievous  in  character,  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
larger  sort  is  often  of  a  malicious  and  even  deadly  order,  while 
the  srnaller  sort  are  more  frolicsome  and  harmless  in  their 
tricks. 

The  larger  kind  vary  from  the  size  of  a  man  to  that  of  a 
gigantic  monster  whose  loins  are  on  a  level  with  the  chimney- 
pots. They  are  usually  black  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a  coat 
of  shaggy  hair,  but  a  bald  variety  is  also  sometimes  mentioned. 
Their  heads  and  also  their  sexual  organs  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Their  faces  are  black;  their  eyes 
glare  red ;  they  have  the  ears  of  goats  or  asses ;  from  their  huge 
mouths  blood-red  tongues  loll  out,  flanked  by  ferocious  tusks. 
Their  bodies  are  in  general  very  lean,  so  that  in  some  districts  the 
word  Callicantzaros  is  applied  metaphorically  to  a  very  lean  man^; 
but  a  shorter  and  thickset  variety  also  occurs.  They  have  the  arms 
and  hands  of  monkeys,  and  their  nails  are  as  long  again  as  their 
fingers  and  curved  like  the  talons  of  a  vulture.  They  are  sometimes 
furnished  with  long  thin  tails.  They  have  the  legs  of  a  goat  or  an 
ass,  or  sometimes  one  human  leg  and  one  of  bestial  form;  or  again 
both  legs  are  of  human  shape,  but  the  foot  so  distorted  that  the 

'  napa54(reis,  part  ii.  of  the  series  MeX^rai  irepl  toO  /3iou   khI  t^^  yKilxra-q^  toO 
2  noX(T7)s,  nopa56<rei!,  II.  p.  1293. 
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toes  come  where  the  heel  should  be^  Hence  it  is  not  surpnsing 
that  they  are  often  lame,  but  even  so  they  are  swift  of  foot  and 
terrible  in  strength.  'They  devour  their  road  at  the  pace  of 
Pegasus,'  wrote  Leo  Allatius=;  and  at  the  present  day  several 
by-names  bear  witness  to  their  speed.  In  Samos  they  are  called 
KaXX^a•7^ovS77Se?^  'those  who  make  good  speed';  in  Cyprus 
liXavrjTapoi'^/th.e  wanderers';  in  Athens  they  have  the  humorous 
title  KQ}\o^e\6vr)Se<;,  formed  from  the  proverbial  expression 
ffeXovta  exei  '(ttov  kwXo  tov,  'he  has  needles  in  his  buttocks,' 
said  of  any  one  who  cannot  sit  still,  but  is  always  on  the  move'. 
Their  strength  also  has  earned  them  one  by-name,  reported  from 
Kardamj^le  in  Maina,  ra  To-iXiKpcora,  said  to  be  formed  from  the 
Turkish  tselik  ('iron'),  in  the  sense  of  'strong  as  iron*.' 

All  or  any  of  the  features  which  I  have  mentioned  may  be 
found  in  the  person  of  a  single  Callicantzaros ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  also  that  no  one  of  them  is  essential.  For  sometimes 
the  Callicantzaros  appears  in  ordinary  human  form  without  so 
much  as  a  cloven  hoof  to  distinguish  him  from  ordinary  mankind, 
or  again  completely  in  animal  shape.  In  one  place  they  are 
described  as  dypi.dvdpcoTroi,'',  savages  but  human  in  appearance, 
while  in  another  they  are  dypia  TerpdiroSa ',  '  savage  quad- 
rupeds.' 

Yet  in  general  the  Callicantzari  are  neither  wholly  anthropo- 
morphic nor  wholly  theriomorphic,  but  a  blend  of  the  two.  In 
a  story  of  some  men  at  Athens  who  dressed  themselves  up  as 
Callicantzari,  it  is  said  that  they  blacked  their  faces  and  covered 
themselves  with  feathers".  Again  two  grotesque  and  bestial  clay 
statuettes  from  the  Cabirium  near  Thebes  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens,  were  identified  by  peasants  as  Callicantzari  ^° ; 
an  identification  I  have  also  met  with  when  questioning  peasants 
about  similar  objects  in  local  museums ;  in  one  case  it  was  a 
Satyr  and  in  another  a  Centaur  which  my  guide  identified  as  a 
Callicantzaros.     On   the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  goat  con- 

1  IIoX(t-i)s,  U.apa56rreis,  II.  1295. 

^  De  quor.  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  ix.  '  HoKirrit,  Rapad.  il.  1245. 

■•  Ibid.  II.  1245.     It  might  equally  well  however,   as  Polites  suggests,  mean 
'  deceivers,'  from  the  active  TrXandto,  'to  lead  astray.' 

'  So  explained  by  IIoX/tjjs,  op.  cit.  1247.  "  Ibid.  ii.  1245. 

'  IIoX(7-7)s,  IlapaS.  I.  p.  370  (from  Syra).  ^  jjj(j,  u,  1393  (from  Myoonos). 

"  Ka/xiroOpoyXov,  'lar.  tC)v  ' A67}V.  1.  p.  230. 

1°  IIoXiTT)!,  THapaS.  11.  p.  1291.     In  the  Museum  they  are  numbered  10333-4. 
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tributes  more  than  any  other  animal  to  the  popular  conception 
of  these  monsters.  Besides  having  the  legs  and  the  ears  of  goats, 
as  was  noted  above,  they  are  sometimes  said  to  have  their  horns 
also  ;  and  in  Chios  their  resemblance  to  goats  is  so  clearly  recog- 
nised tha;t  in  one  village  they  have  earned  the  by-name  of 
KaTcriKaS69S  which  by  formation  should  mean  '  men  who  have 
to  do  with  goats  {KaTorUia),'  though  it  has  apparently  been 
appropriated  to  the  designation  of  beings  who  are  in  form  half 
goat  and  half  man.  There  are  however  districts,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  in  which  some  other  animal  than  the  goat  forms  the 
predominant  element  in  the  monstrous  ensemble. 

The  smaller  sort  of  Callicantzari  is  rarer  than  the  large,  but 
their  distribution  is  at  any  rate  wide.  They  are  the  predominant 
type  in  north-west  Arcadia,  in  the  district  about  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  at  Oenoe^  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  are 
most  often  human  in  shape,  but  are  mere  pigmies,  no  taller  than 
a  child  of  five  or  six.  They  are  usually  black,  like  the  larger  sort, 
but  are  smooth  and  hairless.  They  are  very  commonly  deformed, 
and  in  this  respect  the  strange  beasts  on  which  they  ride  are  like 
them.  At  Arachova'',  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  every  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  some  physical  defect.  Some  are  lame ;  others 
squint ;  others  have  only  one  eye  ;  others  have  their  noses  or 
mouths,  hands  or  feet  set  all  askew ;  and  as  a  cavalcade  of  them 
passes  by  night  through  the  village,  one  is  to  be  seen  mounted  on 
a  cock  and  his  long  thin  legs  trail  on  the  ground  as  he  rides ; 
another  has  a  horse  no  bigger  than  a  small  dog ;  another,  the 
tiniest  of  them  all,  is  perched  on  an  enormous  donkey's  back,  and 
when  he  falls  off  cannot  mount  again ;  and  others  again  ride 
strange  unknown  beasts,  lame,  one-eyed,  or  one-eared  like  their 
masters. 

Callicantzari  of  this  type  are  usually  harmless  to  men.  They 
play  indeed  the  same  boisterous  pranks  as  their  larger  brethren, 
but  perhaps  owing  to  their  insignificant  size  are  an  object  of 
merriment  rather  than  of  fear.  But,  as  I  shall  show  later,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  the  original  type  of 
Callicantzari.  It  is  only  by  a  casual  development  of  the  super- 
stition, that  these  grotesque   hobgoblins  have  been  locally  sub- 

1  KaveWdKTis,  XiaKyAydXeKTO.,  p.  367.  ^  IIoXirTjs,  IlapaS.  II.  p.  1323. 

'■'  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  148,  and  TloXlTris,  Uapad.  i.  p.  333. 
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stituted  for  the  grim  and  gaunt  monsters  feared  elsewhere.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  a  modern  and  expurgated  edition  of  the  larger 
sort  of  Callicantzari,  to  whom  I  now  return. 

The  Callicantzari  appear  only  during  the  StoSe/caTy/aepoi'  or 
'  period  of  twelve  days '  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany\  The 
rest  of  the  year  they  live  in  the  lower  world,  and  occupy  them- 
selves in  trying  to  gnaw  through  or  cut  down  the  great  tree  (or  in 
other  accounts  the  one  or  more  columns)  on  which  the  world  rests. 
Each  Christmas  they  have  nearly  completed  their  task,  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  appearance  in  the  upper  world,  and  during 
their  twelve  days'  absence,  the  supports  of  the  world  are  made 
whole  again. 

Even  during  their  short  visit  to  this  world,  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  daytime.  From  dawn  till  sunset  they  hide  themselves 
in  dark  and  dank  places — in  caves  or  beneath  mills — and  there 
feed  on  such  food  as  they  can  collect,  worms,  snakes,  frogs,  tortoises, 
and  other  unclean  things.  But  at  night  they  issue  forth  and  run 
wildly  to  and  fro,  rending  and  crushing  those  who  cross  their 
path.  Destruction  and  waste,  greed  and  lust  mark  their  course. 
Now  they  break  into  some  lonely  mill,  terrify  and  coerce  the 
miller  into  showing  them  his  store,  bake  for  themselves  cakes 
thereof,  befoul  with  urine  all  that  they  cannot  use,  and  are  gone 
agkin.  Now  they  pass  through  some  hamlet,  and  woe  to  that 
house  which  is  not  prepared  against  their  coming.  By  chimney 
and  door  alike  they  swarm  in,  and  make  havoc  of  the  home ;  in 
sheer  wanton  mischief  they  overturn  and  break  all  the  furniture, 
devour  the  Christmas  pork,  befoul  all  the  water  and  wine  and 
food  which  remains,  and  leave  the  occupants  half  dead  with  fright 
or  violence.  Now  it  is  a  wine  shop  that  they  enter,  bind  the 
publican  to  his  chair,  gag  him  with  dung,  break  open  each  cask  in 
turn,  drink  their  fill,  and  leave  the  wine  running.  Now  they  light 
upon  some  belated  wayfarer,  and  make  sport  of  him  as  their  fancy 
leads  them.  Sometimes  his  fate  is  only  to  danee  all  night  with 
the  Callicantzari  and  to  be  let  go  at  cockcrow  unscathed ;  for 
these  monsters  despite  their  uncouth  shape  delight  in  dancing, 
and  to  that  end  often  seek  the  company  of  the  Nereids;  but 
more  often  men  are  sorely  torn  and  battered  before  they  escape, 

1  Leo  Allatius  (D«  quor.  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  ix.)  makes  the  period  a  week  only, 
ending  on  New  Year's  Day. 
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and  women  are  forcibly  carried  off  to  be  the  monsters'  wives. 
In  some  accounts  they  even  make  a  meal  of  their  human  prey. 

The  fact  that  the  activities  of  the  Callicantzari  are  always 
limited  to  the  night-time  has  given  them  a  special  claim  to  the 
name  Ilapcopt,Tai<;  or  Ni/pjjTOTra/ocojotTat?  ^  formed  from  vapapa, 
'  the  hour  before  cockcrow,'  for  then  it  is  that  their  excesses  and 
depredations  have  reached  their  zenith ;  but  the  word  cannot 
correctly  be  called  a  by-name  of  the  Callicantzari,  for  it  is  also,  if 
more  rarely,  applied  to  other  nocturnal  visitants. 

The  only  redeeming  qualities  in  these  creatures'  characters, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  fall  into  their  clutches,  are 
their  stupidity  and  their  quarrelsomeness.  They  have  indeed 
a  chieftain  who  sometimes  tries  to  marshal  and  to  discipline 
them,  and  who  is  at  least  wise  enough  to  warn  them  when  the 
hour  of  their  departure  draws  near.  But  in  general  '  the  Great 
Callicantzaros^'  as  he  is  called,  or  '  the  lame  demonV  is  too  like 
the  rest  of  them  to  be  of  much  avail ;  and  indeed  his  place  is  not 
at  the  head  of  the  riotous  mob  where  he  might  control  them,  but 
he  limps  along,  a  grotesque  and  usually  ithyphallic  figure,  in  the 
rear.  Thus  in  the  popular  stories  it  often  happens  that  either 
the  Callicantzari  go  on  quarrelling  about  the  treatment  of  some 
man  or  the  possession  of  some  woman  whom  they-  have  captured, 
or  else  their  prisoner  is  shrewd  enough  to  keep  them  amused, 
until  cock-crow  brings  release.  For  at  that  sound  (or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  the  crowing  of  the  third  cock,  who  is  black  and  more 
potent  to  scare  away  demons  than  the  white  and  red  cocks  who 
precede  him^)  they  vanish  away,  like  all  terrors  of  the  night 
in  ancient'  as  well  as  modern  times,  to  their  dark  lairs. 

The  tales  told  by  the  peasants  about  the  Callicantzari  are 
extremely  numerous,  though  there  is  a  certain  sameness  about 
the  main  themes.     Three  types  of  story  however  are  deserving 

1  For  dialectic  varieties  of  this  name  from  Macedonia,  the  Peloponnese,  Crete, 
and  some  of  the  Cyclades,  see  IIoWtt/s,  TJapaS.  ii.  1256. 

2  6  licyAXos  or  6  wpaTos  KnXKiKdvTtapos.  Also,  according  to  IIoXiTijs,  IlapoS.  i. 
p.  369,  6  apxi-KoKKiKavTiapoi.  In  Constantinople  (ace.  to  noXiVijs,  UapaS.  i.  343) 
he   has  a  proper  name   Uavrpa-KovKos,  which   however   I   cannot   mterpret   satis- 

3  6  K'ox>TffoSaliJ.ovas,  or  simply  6  kovt<tos,  6  xwXis-  Cf.  B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben, 
pp.  152-4.  ,  ,       .  ,.  , ,     , 

*  The  sequence  of  these  cocks  varies  locally ;  then-  order  is  sometimes  black, 
white,  red. 

^  Lucian,  Philops.  cap.  14. 
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of  notice,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Callicantzari  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  outwitted  and  eluded. 

The  first  type  may  be  represented  by  a  tale  told  to  me  m 
Scyros  in  explanation  of  the  name  of  a  cave  some  half-hour 
distant  from  the  town.  Both  the  cave  itself  and  that  part  of 
the  path  which  lies  just  below  it  are  popularly  called  tov 
KaXXcKavT^dpov  to  TroBdpi,,  'the  Callicantzaros'  foot.'  My  en- 
quiries concerning  the  name  elicited  the  following  story,  which 
seems  incidentally  to  explain  how  the  Great  Callicantzaros  came 
to  be  lame. 

'  Once  upon  the  eve  of  Epiphany  a  man  of  Scyros  was  returning 
home  from  a  mill  late  at  night,  driving  his  mtlle  before  him  laden 
with  two  sacks  of  meal.  When  he  had  gone  about  half-way, 
he  saw  before  him  some  Callicantzari  in  his  path.  Realising  his 
danger,  he  at  once  got  upon  his  mule  and  laid  himself  flat  between 
the  two  sacks  and  covered  himself  up  with  a  rug,  so  as  to  look 
like  another  sack  of  meal.  Soon  the  Callicantzari  were  about  his 
mule,  and  he  held  his  breath  and  heard  them  saying,  "Here  is 
a  pack  on  this  side  and  a  pack  on  that  side,  and  the  top-load  in 
the  middle,  but  where  is  the  man  ? "  So  they  ran  back  to  the  mill 
thinking  that  he  had  loitered  behind ;  but  they  could  not  find 
him  and  came  back  after  the  mule,  and  looked  again,  and  said, 
"  Here  is  a  pack  on  this  side  and  a  pack  on  that  side,  and  the 
top-load  in  the  middle,  but  where  is  the  man  ? "  So  they  ran  on  in 
front  fearing  that  he  had  hasted  on  home  before  his  mule.  But 
when  they  could  not  find  him,  they  returned  again,  and  said  as 
before,  and  went  back  a  second  time  towards  the  mill.  And  thus 
it  happened  many  times.  Now  while  they  were  running  to  and 
fro,  the  mule  was  nearing  home,  and  it  so  happened  that  when  the 
beast  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  man's  house,  the  Callicantzari  were 
close  on  his  track.  The  man  therefore  called  quickly  to  his  wife 
and  she  opened  the  door  and  he  entered  in  safety,  but  the  mule 
was  left  standing  without.  Then  the  Callicantzari  saw  how  he  had 
tricked  them,  and  they  knocked  at  the  door  in  great  anger.  So 
the  woman,  fearing  lest  they  would  break  in  by  force,  promised  to 
open  to  them  on  condition  that  they  should  first  count  for  her  the 
holes  in  her  sieve.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  she  let  it  down  to 
them  by  a  cord  from  a  window.  Straightway  they  set  to  work 
to  count,  and  counted  round  and  round  the  outermost  circle  and 
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never  got  nearer  to  the  middle ;  nor  could  they  discover  how  this 
came  to  pass,  but  only  counted  more  and  more  hurriedly,  without 
advancing  at  all.  Meanwhile  dawn  was  breaking,  and  so  soon 
as  the  neighbours  perceived  the  Callicantzari,  they  hurried  off  to 
the  priests  and  told  them.  The  priests  immediately  set  out  with 
censers  and  sprinkling-vessels  in  their  hands,  to  chase  the  Calli- 
cantzari away.  Right  through  the  town  the  monsters  fled, 
spreading  havoc  in  their  path  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  priests. 
At  last  when  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  one  Callicantzaros 
began  to  lag  behind,  and  by  a  great  exertion  the  foremost  priest 
came  up  to  him  and  struck  him  on  the  hinder  foot  with  his 
sprinkling  vessel.  At  once  the  foot  fell  off,  but  the  Callicantzaros 
fled  away  maimed  though  he  was.  And  thus  the  spot  came  to  be 
known  as  "the  Callicantzaros'  foot."' 

This  story  consists  of  three  episodes.  The  first,  in  which 
the  driver  of  the  mule  outwits  the  Callicantzari  by  lying  flat  on 
the  animal's  back  and  making  himself  look  like  a  sack  of  meal, 
occurs  time  after  time  in  the  popular  tales  with  hardly  any 
variation;  indeed  it  often  forms  in  itself  the  motif  of  a  whole  story, 
in  which,  as  soon  as  the  man  reaches  his  home,  the  cock  crows 
and  the  Callicantzari  flee.  The  second  episode  in  which  the  wife 
effects  some  delay  by  bargaining  with  the  Callicantzari  that  they 
shall  count  the  holes  in  a  sieve,  is  also  fairly  common,  but  the 
difficulty  which  the  monsters  find,  in  every  other  version  of  which 
I  know,  is  that  they  dare  not  pronounce  the  word  '  three,'  and 
so  go  on  counting  '  one,  two,'  '  one,  two '  till  cock-crow'.  The  third 
episode  in  which  the  priests  chase  away  the  Callicantzari  is  not 
often  found  in  current  stories,  but  the  belief  that  the  dyiaafioi; 
or  '  hallowing '  which  takes  place  oa  the  morning  of  Epiphany 
is  the  signal  for  the  final  departure  of  the  Callicantzari  is  firmly 
held  throughout  Greece.  This  ceremony  consists  primarily  in 
'  blessing  the  waters ' — whether  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  of  village- wells, 
or,  as  at  Athens,  of  the  reservoir — by  carrying  a  cross  in  procession 
to  the  appointed  place  and  throwing  it  in ;  but  in  many  districts 
also  the  priests  afterwards  fill  vessels  with  the  blest  waters,  and 
with  these  and  their  censers  make  a  round  of  the  village,  sprinkling 
and  purifying  the  people  and  their  houses  and  cornfields  and 

.    1  So  Leo  AUatius,  De  quor.Graec.  opin.  cap.  ix. 
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vineyards.  The  fear  which  the  Callicantzari  feel  of  this  purification 
is  embodied  in  some  rough  lines  which  they  are  supposed  to  chant 
as  they  disappear  at  Twelfth-night : 

(j>vycTf,  va  <f>vyovfi€, 
T    e<pTa(r    6  Tovp\67ra7ras 
/ic  rrjv   dyuioTovpa  tov 
Kol  fie  TT]  PpcxToiipa  tov, 
Ki'  aytaae  ra  p4pp.aTa 
Koi  fias  ffiaydpuT€^. 

Quick,  begone  !   we  must  begone, 
Here  comes  the  pot-bellied  priest. 
With  his  censer  in  his  hand 
And  his  sprinkling-vessel  too ; 
He  has  purified  the  streams 
And  he  has  polluted  us. 

In  the  actual  tales  however  as  told  by  the  people  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priests  is  not  a  common  episode.  More  often  the 
story  ends  in  a  rescue  effected  by  neighbours  armed  with  firebrands, 
of  which  the  Callicantzari  go  in  mortal  terror,  or  simply  with  the 
crowing  of  the  black  cock. 

The  second  type  of  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  girl 
sent  by  her  wicked  stepmother  to  a  mill  during  the  dangerous 
Twelve  Days,  nominally  to  get  some  corn  ground,  but  really  in 
the  hope  that  she  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  Callicantzari.  Having 
arrived  at  the  mill  the  girl  calls  in  vain  to  the  miller  to  come  and 
help  unload  her  mule,  and  entering  in  search  of  him  finds  him 
bound  to  his  chair  or  dead  with  fright  and  the  Callicantzari 
standing  about  him.  They  at  once  seize  the  girl,  and  begin  to 
quarrel  which  shall  have  her  for  his  own.  But  the  girl  keeps  her 
wits,  and  says  that  she  will  be  the  wife  of  the  one  who  brings  her 
the  best  bridal  array.  So  they  disperse  in  search  of  fine  raiment 
and  jewels.  Meanwhile  she  sets  to  work  to  grind  'the  corn,  and 
each  time  a  Callicantzaros  returns  with  pi-esents,  she  sends  him  on 
a  fresh  errand  for  something  more.  Finally  the  corn  is  all  ground, 
and  she  quickly  loads  the  mule  with  two  sacks,  one  on  either  side, 
clothes  herself  in  the  gold  and  jewels  which  the  Callicantzari  have 
brought,  mounts  the  mule  and  lies  flat  on  the  saddle  covered  over 
with  a  sack,  and  eluding  the  Callicantzari  who  pursue  her,  like  the 
mulefeer  in  the  previous  story,  reaches  home  in  safety. 

'  Several  other  versions  in  the  same  vein  are  recorded,  cf.  B.  Schmidt,  Das 
Volksleben,  p.   151,  IIoXiTijs,  Uapad.  i.  pp.  337-41  and  ii.  p.  1305. 
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The  wicked  stepmother  seeing  that  her  plans  have  miscarried 
and  that  her  stepdaughter  is  now  rich  while  her  own  daughter  is 
poor,  determines  to  send  the  latter  the  next  evening  to  the  mill. 
She  too  finds  the  mill  occupied  by  the  Callicantzari,  but  not  being 
so  shrewd  as  her  half-sister  either  falls  a  victim  to  the  lust  of  the 
monsters,  or  is  killed  and  eaten  by  them,  or,  in  one  version^  is 
stripped  of  her  own  clothes,  dressed  in  the  skin  of  her  mule  which 
the  Callicantzari  have  killed  and  flayed,  and  sent  home  with  a 
necklace  of  the  mule's  entrails  about  her  neck. 

The  third  type  of  story,  one  which  is  known  all  over  Greece, 
introduces  us  to  the  domestic  circle  of  a  Callicantzaros.  A  mid- 
wife is  roused  one  night  during  the  Twelve  Days  by  a  furious 
rapping  at  her  door,  and,  imagining  that  the  call  is  urgent,  slips 
on  her  clothes  in  haste  without  enquiring  who  it  is  that  needs  her 
services,  and  stepping  out  of  her  door  finds  herself  face  to  face 
either  with  an  anmistakeable  Callicantzaros  who  seizes  her  and 
carries  her  off,  or  else  with  a  man  unknown  to  her  who  sub- 
sequently proves  to  be  a  Callicantzaros'^.  On  their  way  to  his 
home  he  bids  her  see  to  it  that  the  child  with  which  his  wife 
is  about  to  present  him  be  male ;  in  that  case  he  will  reward  her 
handsomely ;  but  if  a  female  child  be  born,  he  will  devour  the  mid- 
wife. Arrived  at  the  cave  or  house  where  the  Callicantzaros  dwells, 
the  midwife  goes  about  her  task,  and  the  Callicantzaros'  wife  is 
soon  delivered  of  a  child ;  but  to  the  midwife's  horror  it  is  female. 
Her  wits  however  do  not  desert  her,  and  she  quickly  devises  a 
scheme  for  her  escape.  Taking  a  candle,  she  warms  it  and  fashions 
from  the  wax  a  model  of  the  male  organs  and  fastens  it  to  the 
child.  Then  calling  the  Callicantzaros,  she  tells  him  that  a  fine 
male  child  is  born  and  holds  up  the  infant  for  him  to  see.  Thereat 
he  is  content  and  bids  her  swaddle  it.  This  done,  she  craves  leave 
to  go  home,  and  the  Callicantzaros,  true  to  his  word,  rewards  her 
with  a  sack  of  gold  and  lets  her  go. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  varies.  In  some  versions,  the 
fraud  is  discovered  before  the  midwife  reaches  her  home,  the 
Callicantzaros  curses  the  gold  which  he  has  given  her,  and  when 
she  opens  her  sack  she  finds  nothing  but  ashes.  In  others,  she 
reaches  home  in  safety  with  the  gold  and  by  magic  means  breaks 

1  noXiT77S,  na/)a5.  i.  p.  372. 

^  For  this  version  see  Ka/xTroiipo^Xou,  'Io-t.  tuk  'ABtiv.  i.  p.  229. 
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the  power  of  the  Callicantzaros  over  his  gift ;  and  when  he  arrives 
at  her  door  in  hot  pursuit,  she  has  already  taken  all  precautions 
against  his  entrance  and  lies  secure  and  silent  within. 

The  wife  of  the  Callicantzaros  here  mentioned  is  in  some 
stories  pictured  as  being  of  the  same  monstrous  species  as  himself, 
in  others  as  an  ordinary  woman  whom  he  has  seized  and  carried 
off.  But,  apart  from  these  stories  in  which  she  is  a  necessary 
persona  dramatis,  she  has  no  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination. 
A  feminine  word,  /caXXoKavT^apiva  or  KoXXiKavr^apov,  has  been 
formed  in  this  case  just  as  the  word  vepat8ri<;^  has  been  formed 
as  masculine  of  Nereid  (vepdlSa),  and  female  Callicantzari  are  as 
rare  and  local  as  male  Nereids.  Their  existence  is  assumed  only 
as  complementary  to  that  of  their  mates. 

Security  from  the  Callicantzari  is  sought  by  many  methods, 
some  of  them  Christian  in  character,  others  magical  or  pagan. 
Foremost  among  Christian  precautions  is  the  custom  of  marking 
a  cross  in  black  upon  the  house-door  on  Christmas  Eve ;  and  the 
same  emblem  is  sometimes  painted  upon  the  various  jars  and 
vessels  in  which  food  is  kept  to  ensure  them  against  befouling  by 
the  Callicantzari,  and  even  upon  the  forehead  of  infants,  especially 
if  they  are  unbaptised,  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen  or 
strangled''  by  the  monsters.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the 
inmates  of  any  house  are  troubled  by  them,  the  burning  of  incense 
is  accounted  an  effectual  safeguard.  For  out-door  use,  if  a  man  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  encounter  Callicantzari,  an  invocation  of 
the  Trinity  or  the  recitation  of  three  Paternosters  is  recommended. 

But  precautions  of  a  more  pagan  character  are  often  preferred 
to  these  or  combined  with  them.  Ordinary  prudence  demands 
that  the  fire  be  kept  burning  through  all  the  Twelve  Days,  to 
prevent  the  Callicantzari  entering  by  the  chimney,  and  the  usual 
custom  is  to  set  one  huge  log  on  end  up  the  chimney,  to  go  on 
burning  for  the  whole  period.  In  addition  to  this  a  fire  is  some- 
times kept  burning  at  night  close  by  the  house-door.  Certain 
herbs  also,  such  as  ground-thistle',  hyssop,  and  asparagus*,  may  be 
suspended  at  the  door  or  the  chimney-place,  as  magical  charms. 
If  even  then  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Callicantzari  are 

1  See  above,  p.  149.  "  UoMrvs,  IlapaS.i.  p.  338  (from  Samos). 

■'  Mod.  Gk  xii/itoXi6,  Ano.  xa/MiXiav. 
*  'E0W.  tCiv  ii.\oiMeC>v,  1862,  p.  1909. 
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prowling  round  the  house,  the  golden  rule  is  to  observe  strict 
silence  and,  above  all,  not  to  answer  any  question  asked  from  with- 
out the  door ;  for  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Callicantzari, 
like  the  Nereids,  can  deprive  of  speech  any  who  have  once  talked 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  to  make  up  the  fire, 
throwing  on  either  something  which  will  crackle  like  salt  or  hea- 
therS  or  something  which  will  smell  strong,  such  as  a  bit  of  leather, 
an  old  shoe,  wild-cherry  wood^,  or  ground-thistle ;  for  the  stench 
of  these  is  as  unbearable  to  the  Callicantzari  as  that  of  incense. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  current  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
these  malodorous  combustibles ;  but  in  view  of  the  notorious 
gullibility  of  the  Callicantzari  I  am  tempted  to  surmise  that  both 
the  ci^ackling  and  the  smell  were  originally  intended  to  pacify 
them  for  a  while  with  the  delusive  hope  that  a  share  of  the 
Christmas  pork,  their  favourite  food,  was  being  prepared  for  them. 
For  certainly  even  now  propitiatory  presents  to  the  Callicantzari 
are  not  unknown.  At  Portaria  and  other  villages  of  Mount  Pelion 
it  is  the  custom  to  hang  a  rib  or  other  bone  from  the  pork  inside 
the  chimney  '  for  the  Callicantzari,'  but  whether  as  a  means  of 
appeasement  or  of  aversion  the  people  seem  no  longer  to  know : 
in  Samos  however  the  first  sweetmeats  made  at  the  New  Year  are 
placed  in  the  chimney  avowedly  as  food  for  the  Callicantzari ^  and 
in  Cyprus  waffles  and  sausages  are  put  in  the  same  place  as  a  fare- 
well feast  to  them  on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany".  Moreover  in  earlier 
times  the  custom  of  appeasing  them  with  food  was  undoubtedly 
more  widespread;  for  in  places  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  custom 
itself  no  longer  exists,  a  few  lines  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the 
Callicantzari  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  are  still  remembered, 
in  which  they  ask  for  '  a  little  bit  of  sausage,  a  morsel  of  waffle, 
that  the  Callicantzari  may  eat  and  depart  to  their  own  place^' 

But  propitiation  of  the  Callicantzari,  in  spite  of  this  evidence 

of  offerings  made  to  them,  is  certainly  not  now  so  much  in  vogue 

"  as  precautions  against  them  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  simpler  to  suppose 

that  the  choice  of  crackling  or  odorous  fuel  was  originally  prompted 

by  the  intention  of  conveying  to  the  Callicantzari  a  plain  warning 

1  noXiT-Tjs,  TiapaS.  i.  347.  ^  Ibid.  i.  356. 

3  Ibid.  I.  338.  ■*  Ibid.  i.  342. 

*  i/zlx",  4'i-X'^  XovKifiKO,  KOHI16.T1.  ^epoT-rryavo,  vb.  (pav  oi  'KaWmavT^apoi,  va.  (pijyovve 
'ffTov  riiro  tovs.  For  other  versions  see  B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksl.  p.  150,  and  UoXirrji, 
liapa.S6creis,  I.  342. 
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that  the  fire  within  the  house  was  burning  briskly ;  for  apart  from 
the  Christian  means  of  defence — crosses,  incense,  invocations  and 
the  general  purification  on  the  morning  of  Epiphany — it  may  be 
said  that  the  one  thing  which  they  really  fear  is  fire.  Everywhere 
it  is  held  that  so  long  as  a  good  fire  is  kept  burning  on  the  hearth 
the  Callicantzari  cannot  gain  access  to  the  house  by  their  favourite 
entrance ;  and  that  the  utmost  they  will  venture  is  to  vent  their 
urine  down  the  chimney  in  the  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire. 
For  this  reason  the  wood-ashes  from  the  hearth,  which  are 
generally  stored  up  and  used  in  the  washing  of  clothes,  are  during 
the  Twelve  Days  left  untouched,  and  after  the  purification  at 
Epiphany  are  carried  out  of  the  house;  but  in  some  districts^ 
though  the  ashes  are  not  thought  suitable  for  ordinary  use, 
they  are  not  thrown  away  as  worthless  impurities,  but,  owing 
I  suppose  to  their  contact  with  supernatural  beings,  are  held 
to  be  endowed  with  magically  fertilising  properties  and  are 
sprinkled  over  the  very  same  fields  and  gardens  which  the  priests 
have  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  Again  there  are  not  a  few  stories 
current^  in  which  a  Callicantzaros,  attracted  to  some  house  at 
Christmas-tide  by  the  smell  of  roasting  pork,  has  been  put  to  rout 
by  having  the  hot  joint  or  the  spit  on  which  it  was  turning  thrust 
in  his  face.  In  one  version  also  of  the  song  which  the  Callicantzari 
are  supposed  to  sing  as  they  depart,  '  the  pot-bellied  priest  with 
censer  and  sprinkling-vessel '  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  carrying 
hot  water  to  scald  them^  In  other  stories  again  the  rescue  of  a 
man  from  the  clutches  of  Callicantzari  is  effected  by  his  neighbours 
with  fire-brands  as  their  only  weapons;  and  where  such  help 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  man  may  sometimes  free  himself  merely  by 
ejaculating  ^v\a,  Kovrcrovpa,  SavXid  Kafifxeva,  '  sticks,  logs,  and 
brands  ablaze!'  for  the  very  thought  of  fire  will  sometimes  scare 
the  monsters  away. 

Other  safeguards  are  also  mentioned  ;  you  are  recommended  for 
instance  to  keep  a  black  cock  in  the  house,  or  you  may  render  the 
Callicantzaros  harmless  by  binding  him  with  a  red  thread  or  a 
straw  rope^ ;  but  the  latter  method  would  in  most  cases  be  like 
putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail. 

^  Cf.  Ka/A7roi/po7Xou,  'Itrr.  rdv  ^A67]v.  ill.  154. 

2  Cf.  IIoWttjs,  UapaddffsLs,  I.  p.  357.  3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  1308. 

■*  Abbott,  Maced.  Folklore,  p.  74. 
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Such,  on  a  general  view,  are  the  monsters  whose  origin  I  now 
propose  to  examine ;  and  the  first  step  in  the  investigation  must 
be  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  variations  in  shape  exhibited 
by  the  Callicantzari  in  different  districts. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Callicantzari  are  sometimes 
conceived  to  be  of  ordinary  human  form,  but  that  more  commonly 
there  is  an  admixture  of  something  beast-like.  Among  the 
animals  which  are  laid  under  contribution,  first  comes  the  he-goat, 
from  which  the  Callicantzari  borrow  ears,  horns,  and  legs.  Almost 
equally  common  is  a  presentment  of  Callicantzari  with  the  ears 
and  the  legs  of  an  ass  combined  with  a  body  in  other  respects 
human;  or  again  the  head  of  an  ass,  according  to  Pouqueville', 
may  be  combined  with  the  body  and  legs  of  a  man.  In  other 
districts  again  the  wolf  has  once  been  a  factor  in  the  conception 
of  Callicantzari.  Thus  in  Messenia,  in  Cynouria  (a  district  in  the 
east  of  Laconia),  and  in  parts  of  Crete  ^  the  Callicantzari  are  called 
also  AvKOKcivT^apoi,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the  compound  name 
is  undoubtedly  \vko<;,  '  wolf  Similarly  in  some  parts  of  Macedonia 
Callicantzari  are  often  called  simply  '  wolves '  (Xvk'oi),  and  both 
names  are  also  applied  metaphorically  to  any  particularly  ill- 
favoured  man'.  Resemblances  to  apes  are  also  mentioned, 
particularly  in  the  long,  lean,  hairy  arms  of  the  Callicantzari ;  and 
Pouqueville  speaks  also  of  their  monkey-like  tails'*.  Next  from 
Phoenicia  in  Epirus  comes  the  suggestion  that  Callicantzari  may 
resemble  squirrels  ;  for  there  they  have  the  two  by-names  crKiopLa- 
fiara  and  Kailfiovp7]Se<;^,  in  which  it  is  not  hard  to  recognise  the  two 
ancient  Greek  names  for  the  squirrel,  crKiovpo<;  and  Kap.y^iovpo^. 
Concerning  the  local  character  of  these  I  have  no  information ; 
but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  surmise  that  they  possess  the  power,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  smaller  sort  of  Callicantzari,  of  climbing 
with  great  dexterity  the  walls  and  roofs  of  houses  in  order  to 
gain  access  by  the  chimney.  Finally  in  Myconos,  as  noted  above, 
the  Callicantzari  are  described  as  '  savage  four-footed  things ' — a 
description  which  need  not  exclude  some  human  attributes  any 
more  than  it  does  in  the  savage  four-footed  Centaurs  of  ancient 

1  Voyage  de  la  Grece,  vi.  p.  157. 

^  AeKTiov  TTJs  'larop.  Kal  'BScoX.  'Braip.  t^s  'BXXdSos,  II.  pp.  137 — 141. 

3  'I.  MixaiiX,  MaKiSoviKd,  p.  39.     TIo\Ittis,  Uapad.  II.  1251  note  2. 

■*  loc.  cit.  ^  Ka/jLTroijpoy\ov,  'lar.  t&v  'KdT)v.  III.  pp.  66  and  156. 
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art,  but  implies  it  would  seem  at  least  a  predominance  of  the 
bestial  over  the  human  element. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  these  wide  divergences  of 
type  ?  The  answer  is  really  very  simple  and  final.  The  Callican- 
tzari  were  originally  believed  to  possess  the  power,  which  many 
supernatural  beings  share,  of  transforming  themselves  at  their 
pleasure  into  any  shape.  The  shapes  most  commonly  assumed 
differed  in  different  districts,  and  gradually,  as  the  belief  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  Callicantzari  here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere 
was  forgotten,  what  had  once  been  the  commonest  form  locally 
assumed  by  Callicantzari  became  in  the  several  districts  their 
fixed  and  only  form. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  was  first  proved  to  me 
by  information  obtained  from  the  best  source  for  all  manner  of 
stories  and  traditions  about  the  Callicantzari,  the  villages  on 
Mount  Pelion.  There  I  was  definitely  told  that  the  Callicantzari 
are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  monstrous 
shape  which  they  choose ;  and  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
is,  I  find,  now  confirmed  by  information  obtained  independently 
by  Prof  Polites^  from  one  of  these  same  villages,  Portarid; 
he  adds  that  there  the  shapes  most  frequently  affected  by 
Callicantzari  are  those  of  women,  bearded  men,  and  he-goats. 
Further  evidence  of  the  same  belief  existing  also  in  Cyprus  is 
adduced  by  the  same  writer.  '  The  Planetari  (irXavijTapoi),'  so 
runs  the  popular  tradition  which  he  quotes  from  a  work  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  consult,  '  who  are  also  called  in  some  parts 
of  Cyprus  Callicantzari,  come  to  the  earth  at  Christmas  and 
remain  all  the  Twelve  Days.  They  are  seen  by  persons  who  are 
aXacjjpoa-Tol'^eitoToi,^  (i.e.,  to  give  the  nearest  equivalent,  '  fey '). 
Sometimes  they  appear  as  dogs,  sometimes  as  hares,  sometimes  as 
donkeys  or  as  camels,  and  often  as  bobbins.  Men  who  are  '  fey ' 
stumble  over  them,  and  stoop  down  to  pick  them  up,  when  suddenly 
the  bobbin  rolls  along  of  its  own  accord  and  escapes  them.  Further 
on  it  turns  into  a  donkey  or  camel  and  goes  on  its  way.     The  man 

'  napaScitrets,  I.  p.  334. 

2  The  word  means  literally  men  whose  attendant  genii  (o-Toixfia,  on  which  see 
the  next  section)  are  'light'  (d\a0/)4s)  instead  of  being  solid  and  steady.  The 
temperament  of  such  persons  is  ill-balanced  in  ordinary  affairs,  but  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  supernatural  influences ;  it  often  involves  the  gift  of  second  sight  and 
other  similar  faculties. 
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IS  deceived  (by  its  appearance)  and  mounts  it,  and  the  donkey 
grows  as  tall  as  a  mountain  and  throws  the  man  down  from  a 
great  height',  and  he  returns  home  half-dead,  and  if  he  does  not 
die  outright,  he  will  be  an  invalid  all  his  life^' 

Linguistic  evidence  is  also  forthcoming  that  the  same  belief  in 
the  metamorphosis  of  these  monsters  was  once  held  both  in  Epirus 
and  in  Samos.  The  by-name  (j-KiopiaiiaTa,  recorded  from  Phoenicia, 
proves  more  than  the  squirrel-form  of  Callicantzari ;  it  implies 
that  that  shape  is  not  natural  but  assumed.  From  the  ancient 
word  (TK.lovpo'i  comes  by  natural  formation  an  hypothetical  verb 
aKiovpi^ct),  '  I  become  a  squirrel,'  and  thence  the  existing  sub- 
stantive amovpicriJLa  or  aKLopia-fia  (for  this  difference  in  vocalisa- 
tion is  negligible  in  modern  Greek)  meaning  'that  which  has 
turned  into  a  squirrel.'  Similarly  in  Samos  the  by-name  Kaicav- 
QpwTTiap.aTa  means  '  those  that  have  turned  into  evil  men.' 
Whether  the  belief  implied  by  these  names  is  still  alive  in 
Epirus,  I  do  not  know;  in  Samos  it  has  apparently  died  out, 
for  the  word  Kaicav6pa>iri(jp.aTa  is  popularly  there  interpreted  to 
mean  'those  who  do  evil  to  men^' — a  meaning  which  the  formation 
really  precludes. 

Since  then  the  belief  that  Callicantzari  possess  the  power  of 
metamorphosis  either  obtains  now  or  has  once  obtained  in  places 
as  far  removed  from  one  another  as  Phoenicia  in  Epirus,  Mount 
Pelion,  Samos,  and  Cyprus,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this 
quality  was  in  earlier  times  universally  attributed  to  them,  and 
therewith  the  whole  problem  of  their  multifarious  presentments 
in  different  districts  is  at  once  solved. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  this ;  if  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  Callicantzari  are  locally  represented  are,  so  to  speak,  so 
many  disguises  assumed  by  them  at  their  own  will,  what  is  the 
normal  form  of  the  Callicantzaros  when  he  is  not  exercising  his 
power  of  self-transformation  ?  On  reviewing  the  various  shapes 
assumed,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly;  it  is  the  animal  attributes 
of  the  Callicantzari  which  are  variable,  while  the  human  element 
in  their  composition  (with  a  possible  exception  in  the  case  of  the 

1  Supernatural  donkeys  with  the  same  habits  are  tnown  also  in  Crete  under  the 
name  of  di/ao-iceXaScs  (prob.  formed  from  dpiff/teXa,  '  on  one's  back,'  the  position  m 
which  the  rider  soon  finds  himself) . 

2  noXiTT/s,  IlapaS.  i.  p.  342,  from  V.  AovkcLs,  *iXoX.  ^ttutk.  p.  12. 

3  noXiTTjs,  XlapaS.  i.  338. 
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'  savage  quadrupeds '  of  Myconos)  is  constant.  But  the  variation 
of  form  results,  as  has  been  shown,  from  the  power  of  transforma- 
tion. Therefore  the  animal  characteristics,  which  are  variable,  are 
the  characteristics  assumed  at  pleasure  by  the  Callicantzari,  and 
the  constant  or  human  element  in  their  composition  indicates 
their  normal  form.  In  other  words,  the  Callicantzaros  in  his 
original  and  natural  shape  was  anthropomorphic,  as  indeed  he  is 
sometimes  still  represented  to  be. 

And  here  too,  while  the  various  types  of  Callicantzari  are  still 
before  us,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  at  the  cost  of  a  short  digression, 
a  curious  principle  which  seems  to  govern  the  representation  of 
Callicantzari  in  those  districts  in  which  the  belief  in  their  power 
of  metamorphosis  has  been  lost.     On  Mount  Pelion  and  in  Cyprus 
the  shapes  which  the   Callicantzari  are  said  to  assume  at  will 
are  those   of  known  and   familiar  objects — in  the  former  place 
of  women,  bearded   men,  and    he-goats,  in   the   latter   of  dogs, 
hares,    donkeys,   and   camels — but    always   complete    and    single 
shapes  whether  of  man  or  beast ;  on  the  other  hand  in  the  large 
majority  of  places   in   which    the   remembrance    of   this    power 
of  transformation    is   lost,   the    Callicantzari   are   represented   in 
fanciful  and  abnormal  shapes — hybrids  as  it  were  between  men 
and  such  animals  as  goat,  ass,  or  ape.     What  appears   to   have 
happened   in   these    cases   is  that,  as   the   belief    in    the    meta- 
morphosis of  Callicantzari  was  lost  from  the  local  folklore,  a  sort 
of  compensation  was  made   by  depicting  them  arrested  in   the 
process    of   transformation,   arrested    halfway    in    the    transition 
from  man  to  beast.     Now  there  are  very  few  parts  of  Greece  in 
which  this  change  in  the  superstition  has  not  taken  place;  and 
each  island  of  the  Greek  seas,  each  district  of  the  Greek  mainland 
— I  had  almost  said  each  village,  for  the  folklore  like  the  dialect 
of  two  villages  no  more  than  an  hour's  journey  apart  may  differ 
widely — may  be  fairly  considered  to  furnish  separate  instances  on 
which  a  general  principle  can  be  founded.     The  law  then  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  governed  the  evolution  of  Greek  folklore  is 
this,  that  a  being  of  some  single,  normal,  and  known  shape  who 
has  originally  been  believed  capable  of  transforming  himself  into 
one  or  more  other  single,  normal,  and  known  shapes,  comes  to  be 
represented,  when  the  belief  in  his  power  of  transformation  dies 
out,   as   a   being   of  composite,   abnormal,   and   fantastic   shape. 
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combining  incongruous  features  of  the  several  single,  normal,  and 
known  shapes. 

How  wide  may  be  the  application  of  this  principle,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine;  but  obviously  it  may  supply  the  solution 
of  certain  puzzles  in  ancient  Greek  mythology.  The  goddess 
Athene,  to  take  but  one  instance,  is  in  Homer  regularly  described 
as  'y\avKa>'7n,<i,  an  epithet  which,  though  interpreted  by  ancient 
artists  in  the  sense  of  '  blue-eyed '  or  '  gray-eyed,'  seems,  in  view 
of  Athene's  connexion  with  the  owl,  to  have  meant  originally  'owl- 
faced  ' ;  for  the  sake  of  argument  at  any  rate,  without  entering 
into  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  let  me  assume  this;  let  it  be 
granted  that  the  goddess  was  once  depicted  as  a  maiden  with  an 
owl's  face.  How  is  this  hybrid  form  to  be  explained  ?  If  our 
principle  holds  here,  the  explanation  is  that  in  a  still  earlier  stage 
of  Greek  mythology  the  goddess  Athene  was  wont  to  transform 
herself  into  an  owl  and  so  manifest  herself  to  her  worshippers,  just 
as  in  early  Christian  tradition  it  is  recorded  that  once  'the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  doveV 

But  this  digression  is  long  enough.  Later  in  this  chapter 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  principle  which  has  been 
formulated.     At  present  the  Callicantzari  are  calling. 

Thus  far  our  investigation  has  shown  us  that  the  Callicantzari 
were  originally  anthropomorphic,  possessing  indeed  and  exercising 
the  power  of  transmutation  into  beast-form,  but  in  their  natural  and 
normal  form  completely  human  in  appearance.  What  therefore 
remains  to  be  determined  is  whether  these  beings  were  anthropo- 
morphic demons  or  simply  men. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence  at  the 
present  day.  The  very  common  tradition  that  the  Callicantzari 
come  from  the  lower  world  at  Christmas  and  are  driven  back  there 
by  the  purification  at  Epiphany ;  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
mentioned  under  the  vague  names  irayava  and  ^(ariKo,  which 
have  already  been  discussed  ^  and  that  their  leader  is  sometimes 
called  o  KovTa-oSaifiovwi,  '  the  halting  demon ' ;  the  belief  that 
they  are  fond  of  dancing  with  the  Nereids,  and  sometimes 
exercise  also  a  power,  proper  to  the  Nereids,  of  taking  away  the 
speech  of  those  who  speak  in  their  presence;  these  and  other  such 

1  Luke  iii.  22.  ^  Cf.  above,  p.  67. 
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considerations  might  be  thought  abundantly  to  prove  that  the 
Callicantzari  were  a  species  of  demon. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  equally  abundant  evidence  of 
the  belief  that  Callicantzari  are  men  who  are  seized  with  a  kind 
of  bestial  madness  which  often  effects  a  beast-like  alteration 
in  their  appearance.  This  madness  is  not  chronic,  but  recurrent 
with  each  returning  Christmas,  and  the  victim  of  it  displays  for 
the  time  being  all  the  savage  and  lustful  passions  of  a  wild 
animal.  The  mountaineers  of  South  Euboea  for  example  have 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  Callicantzari  and  are  much  feared 
by  the  dwellers  on  the  coast. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  form  of  the  superstition  is  the  idea 
that  the  madness  is  congenital.  Children  born  on  Christmas-day, 
or  according  to  some  accounts  on  any  day  between  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  are  deemed  likely  to  become  Callicantzari.  This,  it  is 
naively  said,  is  the  due  punishment  for  the  sin  of  a  mother  who 
has  presumed  to  conceive  and  to  bring  forth  at  seasons  sacred  to 
the  Mother  of  God ;  whence  also  the  children  are  called  eoproTna- 
afiara  or  '  feast-stricken.'  In  Chios,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  superstition  was  so  strong  that  extraordinary  methods  of 
barbarism  were  adopted  to  render  such  children  harmless.  They 
were  taken,  says  Leo  Allatius^  to  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in 
the  market-place,  and  there  the  soles  of  their  feet  were  exposed  to 
the  heat  until  the  nails  were  singed  and  the  danger  of  their  attacks 
obviated.  A  modern  and  modified  form  of  this  treatment  is  to 
place  the  child  in  an  oven  and  to  light  a  fire  outside  to  Mgbten 
it,  and  then  to  ask  the  question,  '  Bread  or  meat  ? '  If  the  child 
says  '  bread,'  all  is  well ;  but  if  he  says  'meat,'  he  is  believed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  savage  craving  for  human  flesh,  and  the  treatment 
is  continued  till  he  answers  '  bread-'.' 

These  infant  Callicantzari  are  particularly  prone,  it  is  said, 
to  attack  and  kill  their  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Hence  comes 
the  by-name  by  which  they  are  sometimes  known,  ahep<^oj)aZe<i, 
'brother-eaters,'  as  also,  according  to  Polites'  interpretation,  the 
name  Kar)he<;,  which  is  an  equivalent  for  Callicantzari  in  several 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  This  word  Polites  holds  to  be  the 
plural  of  the  name  Cain,  and  to  denote  '  brother-slayers ' ;   but 

^  De  quorundam  Grace,  opinat.  cap.  x. 
2  XIoUttis,  IlapaSiffeis,  II.  p.  1286. 
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inasmuch  as  a  longer  form  KaifnrtXt,Be<;  appears  side  by  side  with 
Kdrj8e<i  in  Carpathos^,  I  hesitate  to  accept  this  interpretation 
of  the  one  while  the  other  remains  to  me  wholly  unintelligible. 
At  any  rate  to  the  people  themselves  the  word  has  ceased  to 
convey  any  idea  of  murderous  propensities;  for  in  the  island  of 
Syme,  where  the  name  is  in  use,  the  beings  denoted  by  it  are  held 
to  be  harmless''. 

The  issue  before  us  is  well  summarised  in  two  popular  traditions 
which  Polites  adduces  from  Oenoe  and  from  Tenos,  and  which  are 
in  clear  mutual  contradiction.  The  tradition  of  Oenoe  begins 
thus:  '"Leave-US-good-sirs"  (A<;-ifid<;-icaXoi)  is  the  name  which 
we  give  them  (the  Callicantzari),  though  they  are  really  evil 
demons  (^tort/ca).'  The  tradition  of  Tenos  opens  with  the  words : 
'  The  Callicantzari  are  not  demons  (^wrKdy ;  they  are  men ;  as 
New  Year's  Day  approaches,  they  are  stricken  with  a  fit  of 
madness  and  leave  their  houses  and  wander  to  and  fro.'  How  are 
we  to  decide  which  of  these  two  traditions  is  the  older  ? 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  either  is  at  the  present  day  abundant; 
the  two  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  Schmidt  and  Polites,  both 
acknowledge  this;  and,  in  my  own  experience,  I  should  have 
difficulty  in  saying  which  view  of  the  Callicantzari  I  have  the  more 
frequently  heard  expressed.  On  the  mainland  they  are  most 
commonly  demons ;  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  more  usually 
human.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  would  be  of  no  value  to 
count  heads;  even  if  the  whole  population  of  Greece  could  be 
polled  on  the  question,  the  view  of  the  majority  would  have  no 
more  value  than  that  of  the  minority.  The  issue  must  be  decided 
on  other  than  numerical  grounds. 

And  clearly  the  first  consideration  which  suggests  itself  must 
be  the  nature  of  the  earliest  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  earliest 
authority  then  is  Leo  AUatius^,  and  his  statement  is  in  brief  as 

^  ''E/JLav.  MavciAaKaKTis,  'Kapiradi.aKa,  p.  130. 

2  IIoXiTij!,  HapaSiireis  i.  p.  344. 

^  The  word  ^utlko.  which  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Cyolades  is,  I  suspect, 
merely  a  corrupt  form  of  f  un/cci  (on  which  see  ahove,  p.  67) ;  some  writers  however 
have  derived  it  from  the  root  of  fau.  But  at  any  rate  in  usage  it  denotes  the  same 
class  of  beings  as  the  commoner  form  ^wti/co. 

*  op.  cit.  cap.  X.  Actually  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Callicantzari  which 
I  have  found  occurs  in  La  description  et  histoire  de  Visle  de  Scios  ou  Chios  by 
Jerosme  Justinian,  p.  61,  where  he  says,  lis  tiennent...qu'il  y  a  de  certains  esprits 
qui  courent  par  les  grands  chemins,  et  sont  nommez  Galican,  Saros.  But  inasmuch 
as  he  does  not  record  even  the  name  correctly,  his  statement  that  these  beings  are 
esprits  can  have  little  weight  as  against  that  of  Leo  AUatius. 

L.  14 
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follows.  Children  born  in  the  octave  of  Christmas  are  seized  with 
a  kind  of  madness;  they  rage  to  and  fro  with  incredible  swiftness; 
and  their  nails  grow  sharp  like  talons.  To  any  wayfarer  whom 
they  meet  they  put  the  question  '  Tow  or  lead  ? '  If  he  answer 
'tow,'  he  escapes  unhurt;  if  he  answer  'lead,'  they  crush  him 
with  all  their  power  and  leave  him  half-dead,  lacerated  by  their 
talons. 

Thus  far  the  testimony  of  Leo  Allatius  distinctly  favours  the 
belief  that  Callicantzari  are  human  and  not  demoniacal  in  origin ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  statement  was 
probably  founded  upon  the  particular  traditions  of  his  native 
island  only  and  carries  therefore  less  weight.  The  barbarous  custom 
however  which  he  next  proceeds  to  describe  is  of  some  importance. 
He  states  that  children  born  during  the  dangerous  period  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year  had  the  soles  of  their  feet  scorched 
until  the  nails  were  singed  and  so  they  could  not  become  Calli- 
cantzari. Now  there  is  a  small  but  obvious  inconsistency  in  this 
statement.  Persons  who  scratch  one  another  use,  presumably, 
not  their  toe-nails  but  their  finger-nails;  and  animals  likewise 
employ  the  fore  feet  and  not  the  hind  feet.  To  scorch  the  feet 
therefore,  and  particularly  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  not  a  logical 
method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  talons.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  treatment  adopted  might  well  be  supposed  to  prevent 
the  development  of  hoofs,  such  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece  the 
Callicantzari  are  still  believed  to  have.  In  other  words,  the 
custom  which  Leo  Allatius  describes  was  not  properly  understood 
in  his  time.  But  a  custom  which  has  ceased  to  be  properly  under- 
stood and  has  had  an  inaccurate  interpretation  set  upon  it  is 
necessarily  of  considerable  age.  Already  therefore  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  which  Allatius  describes 
was  of  some  antiquity;  and  the  belief  that  children  turn  into 
Callicantzari,  which  is  implied  alike  by  the  original  meaning  and 
by  the  later  interpretation  of  the  custom,  was  equally  ancient. 
In  Chios  then  at  any  rate  the  human  origin  of  Callicantzari  is  a 
very  old  article  of  faith. 

But  more  important  for  our  consideration  is  the  answer  to  be 
made  to  the  following  question  ;  is  it  more  probable,  that  Callicaat- 
zari,  if  they  were  originally  demons,  should  have  come  in  the  belief  of 
many  people  to  be  men,  or  that,  being  originally  men,  they  should 
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have  assumed  in  the  belief  of  many  people  the  rank  of  demons? 
Here,  if  I  may  trust  the  analogy  of  other  instances  in  Greek  folk- 
lore, my  answer  is  decided.  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  demon 
has  lost  status  and  been  reduced  to  human  rank ;  but  I  can  name 
three  several  cases  in  which  beings  originally  human  have  been 
elevated  to  the  standing  of  demons.  The  human  maiden  Gello 
was  the  prototype  of  the  class  of.  female  demons  now  known  as 
Gelloudes.  Striges  {arpi'yyKai';)  are  properly  old  women  who  by 
magical  means  can  transform  themselves  into  birds,  but  they  too 
both  in  mediaeval  and  in  modern  times  are  frequently  confused 
with  demons.  '  Arabs '  ('ApaTTTjSe?),  as  the  name  itself  implies, 
were  originally  nothing  but  men  of.  colour,  but  they  now  form,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  a  recognised  class  of  genii. 
And  if  we  turn  from  modern  Greek  folklore  to  ancient  Greek 
religion,  there  also  we  find  the  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
There  men  in  plenty  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  hero,  demon,  or 
god,  but  the  degradation  of  a  demon  to  human  rank  is  a  thing 
unknown.  In  view  of  this  strongly  marked  principle  of  Greek 
superstition  or  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  Callicantzari  were  originally  not  demons 
but  men — men  who  either  voluntarily  or  under  the  compulsion 
of  a  kind  of  madness  chose  or  were  forced  to  assume  the  shape 
and  the  character  of  beasts. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  various 
types  of  Callicantzari,  we  must  next  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
name  itself  This  investigation  too  is  not  a  little  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  dialectic  varieties  of  the  name  are  fully  as 
manifold  and  divergent  as  the  various  shapes  which  the  monsters 
are  locally  believed  to  assume.  There  can  be  few  words  in  the 
Greek  language  which  better  illustrate  the  difference  in  speech 
between  one  district  and  another.  The  most  general  form  of  the 
word,  and  one  w;hich  is  either  used  side  by  side  with  other 
dialectic  forms  or  at  least  is  understood  in  almost  every  district, 
is  the  form  which  I  have  used  throughout  this  chapter  KaWiKcivr- 
^apo<;  or,  to  transliterate  it,  Callicantzaros  ;  but  in  reviewing  all  the 
dialectic  varieties  of  the  word,  I  find  that  there  are  only  two  out 
of  the  fourteen  letters  composing  this  word,  which  do  not,  in  one 
dialect  or  another,  suffer  either  modification  of  sound  or  change  of 
position.     The  consonant  k  in  the  first  syllable  and  the  vowel  a  in 

14—2 
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the  third  are  the  only  constant  and  uniform  elements  common  to 
all  dialects. 

These  dialectic  forms  demand  consideration  for  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  derivations  proposed  take  as  their  starting-point  not 
the  common  form  KaXXiKavT^apo?  but  one  of  the  rarer  by-forms — 
a  method  which  is  evidently  open  to  objection  when  it  is  seen,  as 
the  accompanying  table  of  forms  will  show,  that  KaX\.CKa.vT^apo<;, 
besides  being  the  common  and  normal  form,  is  also  the  centre 
from  which  all  the  dialectic  varieties  radiate  in  different  directions. 
In  compiling  my  list  of  forms,  however,  I  may  abbreviate  it  by 
the  omission  of  those  which  are  a  matter  of  calligraphic  rather 
than  of  phonetic  distinction.  Thus  the  first  two  syllables  of 
icaWiKcivT^apo^  are  often  written  koXi-  or  koXt}-,  but  since  i  and 
7j  represent  exactly  the  same  sound  and  XX  is  very  seldom 
distinguished  from  X,  I  have  uniformly  written  KaXXi-  even 
where  my  authority  for  the  particular  form  uses  some  other 
spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  use  of  t^  or  to-, 
between  which  there  is  a  real  if  somewhat  subtle  difference  in 
sound,  I  have  retained  the  particular  form  which  I  have  found 
recorded. 

Starting  then  from  the  normal  form  KaX-Xt-Kdv-T^a-po^,  which 
I  thus  dismember  for  convenience  of  reference  to  its  five  syllables, 
I  may  classify  the  changes  which  the  word  undergoes  in  various 
dialects  as  follows : 

(1)  The  insertion  of  a  in  the  second  syllable,  giving  Xta  in 
the  place  of  Xt. 

(2)  The  prefixing  of  o-  to  the  first  syllable,  giving  o-kuX  for 
KaX.  With  this  Bernhard  Schmidt  well  compares  the  modern 
a-KovT)  for  KovK,  and  crKiKpTo)  for  kvtttco. 

(3)  The  complete  suppression  of  the  second  syllable,  or  the 
retention  of  the  i  only  as  a  faintly  pronounced  y. 

(4)  Combined  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  suppression 
of  the  second  syllable,  the  change  oi  X  to  p  in  the  first  syllable,  or 
the  interchange  of  the  X  in  the  first  syllable  with  the  p  in  the 
fifth. 

(5)  The  loss  of  either  v  in  the  third  syllable  or  t  in  the 
fourth. 

(6)  The  change  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  to  o. 

(7)  The  change  of  the  a  in  the  third  syllable  to  e,  i,  o,  or 
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Of.     Instances  of  this  are  most  frequent  in  combination  with  the 
changes  under  (4). 

(8)  The  interchange  of  the  k  in  the  third  syllable  with  the 
T^  (or  to)  in  the  fourth.     The  vk  thus  produced  becomes  77. 

(9)  The  formation  of  diminutive  neuter  forms  ending  in  -t 
instead  of  the  masculine  forms  in  -0?,  with  the  consequent  shift  of 
accent  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  syllable,  the  -i  representing  -lov. 
These  neuter  forms  occur  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Further  it  may  be  noted  that  the  formation  of  the  nominative 
plural  of  the  masculine  forms  shows  some  variation ;  the  ordinary 
form  is  in  -ol  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  as  in  the 
nominative  singular ;  a  second  form  has  the  same  termination  but 
with  the  accent  shifted  to  the  penultimate,  as  commonly  happens 
in  some  dialects  with  words  of  the  second  declension  (e.g.  dvOpwiro? 
with  plural  avOpdiiroi)  by  assimilation  to  the  other  cases  of  the 
plural ;  while  a  third  form  has  the  anomalous  termination  -aloi 
(e.g.  in  Cephallenia,  aKaXKiKavrcrapo';  with  plural  crKaWiKav- 
To-apatoi). 

The  following  genealogical  table  exhibits  the  dialectic  progeny 
of  the  normal  form  KaXKiKavT^apo';.  The  numeral  or  numerals 
placed  against  each  form  refer  to  the  classification  of  phonetic 
changes  as  above.  Beneath  each  form  is  noted  the  name  of  one 
place  or  district  (though  of  course  there  are  usually  more)  in 
which  it  may  be  heard,  or,  failing  the  provenance,  the  authority 
for  its  existence. 

This  table  of  dialectic  forms,  which  was  originally  based  mainly 
upon  the  information  of  Schmidt^  and  my  own  observations  and 
has  now  been  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Polites'  new  work^  is  even 
so  probably  far  from  complete ;  nor  have  I  included  in  it,  for 
reasons  to  be  stated,  the  following  forms :  KoXKavta^  {to)  which  is 
apparently  an  abbreviated  diminutive  formed  from  the  first  two 
syllables  of  KaXKav-r^apof  with  a  neuter  termination,  and  is  there- 
fore a  nickname  rather  than  a  strict  derivative :  KaXKaydpoi  which 
Bent''  represents  to  be  the  usual  form  in  Naxos  and  Paros,  but 
I  hesitate  to  accept  without  confirmation  from  some  other  source : 

^  Das  Volksleben,  p.  143. 

2  JlapadScreis,  i.  pp.  331-81,  and  II.  pp.  1242-4. 

3  noXiTi)s,  Unpad.  II.  1257. 

^  The   Cyclades,  pp.   360  and  388.     Bent  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the 
ordinary  form  /coXXi/cdyTfapoi. 
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(TKaraavr^apoi.^,  a  Macedonian  form,  and  KaXKar^ovia,  a  diminutive 
form  from  the  district  of  Cynouria,  both  so  extraordinarily  corrupt 
that  I  can  find  no  place  for  them  in  the  table :  XvKoicavr^apoi,  which 
has  been  thought  to  be  KoXXiKdvT^apo<;  with  the  first  two  syllables 
reversed  in  order— a  change  to  which  I  can  find  no  parallel — but 
is,  as  I  shall  show  later,  a  distinct  and  very  important  compound 
of  the  word  KdvT^apo<;:  and  lastly  /caXtoj/T^rjSe?^  which  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  KaWL/cavr^apoi  etymologically,  but  is  an  euphe- 
mistic and  not  particularly  good  pun  upon  it,  really  meaning 
the  'sailors  of  a  galleon*'  (Turkish  qdlioundji),  and  humorously 
substituted  for  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Callicantzari. 

To  conclude  this  compilation,  it  must  be  added  that  the  wives 
of  Callicantzari  are  denoted  by  feminine  forms  with  the  termination 
-iva  or  -ov,  and  their  children  by  neuter  forms  ending  in  -uki  or 
-ovBi  in  place  of  the  masculine  -o?. 

From  a  careful  analysis  of  this  material  two  main  facts  seem 
to  emerge.  First,  the  form  KaWiKavr^apo';,  the  commonest  in 
use,  is  also  the  centre  from  which  the  other  dialectic  forms  diverge  in 
many  directions ;  and  therefore  if  one  of  the  rarer  dialectic  forms  be 
selected  as  the  parent-form  and  the  basis  of  any  etymological  expla- 
nation,the  advocate  of  the  particular  etymology  not  only  assumes  the 
burden  of  showing  how  his  original  form  came  to  be  so  generally 
superseded  by  the  form  KaWi,Ka.vT^apo<;,  but  also  will  require  many 
more  steps  in  his  genealogical  table  of  existing  varieties  of  the 
word.  Secondly,  the  words  KaWiKavr^apo^  and  XvKOKo.vr^apo'i 
(if,  as  I  hold,  they  cannot  be  connected  through  the  mediation  of 
the  form  KoWtKavr^apo';)  show  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
compound  word  of  which  the  second  half  is  Ka.vT^apo<; :  and 
corroboration  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a  form 
of  the  uncompounded  word  in  the  dialect  of  Cynouria,  where  o-zcar- 
^dpia^  (to) — i.e.  a  diminutive  form  of  Kavr^apo^  with  cr  prefixed 
and  V  lost — is  used  side  by  side  with  the  words  KaWiKavr^apoi 
and  XvKOKcivT^apoi,  to  denote  the  same  beings. 

In  view  of  the  latter  inference,  or  perhaps  even  apart  from  it, 
there  is  no  need  to  delay  long  over  a  derivation  propounded  by 

1  Abbott,  Maced.  Folklore,  p.  73.  ^  i\.ap.TrplS7js,  ZayoptaKd,  p.  209. 

'  In  this,  the  ordinary,  sense  the  word  appears  twice  in  Passow's  Popularia 
Carm.  nos.  142  and  200.  See  also  his  index,  s.v.  KoKiovvTO-nSai!.  The  Turks  them- 
selves borrowed  the  word  qdlioum  (our  '  galleon ')  from  the  Franks. 

^  IIoXiTi)!,  UapaS.  II.  pp.  1242  and  1244. 
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a  Greek  writer,   Oeconomos,  whose  theory,  that  '  callicantzaros 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  '  caligatus '  or  perhaps  of  '  calcatura,' 
suggests  a  vision   of  a  monster  in  hob-nailed  boots  which  does 
more  credit  to  its  author's  imagination  than  to  his  knowledge  of 
philology. 

A  suggestion  which  deserves  at  any  rate  more  serious  con- 
sideration is  that  of  Bernhard  Schmidt^  who  holds  that  the  word  is 
of  Turkish  origin  and  passed  first  into  Albanian  and  thence  into 
Greek — reversing,  that  is,  the  steps  indicated  in  the  above  table. 
But  to  this  there  are  several  objections,  each  weighty  in  itself,  and 
cumulatively  overwhelming. 

First,  if  the  Turkish  word  karakondjolos  be  the  source  from 
which  the  multitude  of  Greek  forms,  including  in  that  case  \vko- 
KdvT^apo<;^,  are  derived,  it  ought  to  be  shown  how  the  Turkish 
word  itself  came  to  mean  anything  like  '  were-wolf '.'  It  is  com- 
pounded, says  Schmidt,  of  kara,  'black,'  and  kondjolos  which  is 
connected  with  koundjul,  a  word  which  means  a  'slave  of  the 
lowest  kind*.'  But  before  that  derivation  can  be  accepted,  it 
should  be  shown  what  link  in  thought  may  exist  between  a  slave 
even  of  the  lowest  and  blackest  variety  and  a  were-wolf,  and  also 
how  the  supposed  Turkish  compound  came  to  have  the  Greek 
termination  -o?. 

Secondly,  the  theory  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  word,  and 
presumably  also  the  notion  which  it  expressed,  from  the  Turks 
contravenes  historical  probability.  For  when  did  the  supposed 
borrowing  take  place?  Evidently  not  before  the  Ottoman  influence 
had  made  itself  thoroughly  felt  in  Eastern  Europe  not  only  in  war 
but  in  peace ;  for  only  those  peoples  who  are  living  side  by  side 
in  friendly,  or  at  the  least  pacific,  relations,  are  in  a  way  to 
exchange  views  on  the  subject  of  were- wolves  or  any  other 
superstitions;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
such  intercourse  would  certainly  have  been  retarded  by  religious 
as  well  as  racial  animosity.  Presumably  then,  even  if  the  trans- 
ference of  the  word  from  the  Turkish  to  the  Greek  language  had 
been  direct  and  not,  as  Schmidt  somewhat  unnecessarily  supposes, 

^  Das  Volksleben,  p.  144. 

^  Schmidt,  it  should  be  said,  was  dubious  about  the  existence  of  this  form. 

3  In  Bianohi,  Diet.  Turc-fr.  ii.  p.  469,  it  is  translated  '  loup-garou,'  Schmidt,  I.e. 

*  Schmidt,  I.e.  note  2,  'esclave  de  la  plus  mauvaise  esp6ee.' 
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through  the  medium  of  Albanian,  two  or  three  generations  must 
have  elapsed  after  the  Ottoman  occupation  of  Chios  in  1566^  and 
the  seventeenth  century  must  have  well  begun,  before  the  Greeks 
of  that  island  even  began  to  adopt  the  new  word  and  the  new  super- 
stition involved  in  it.  Yet  the  form  of  the  word  familiar  to 
Leo  Allatius  since  the  beginning  of  that  century,  when  he  lived 
as  a  boy  in  Chios,  was  not  karakondjolos  or  anything  like  it,  but 
callicantzaros ;  while  the  belief  that  children  born  in  the  octave 
of  Christmas  became  Callicantzari  was  of  such  antiquity  in  Chios 
that  a  custom  founded  upon  it  had  already  come,  as  I  have 
shown,  to  be  misinterpreted.  Indeed,  as  the  same  writer  tells  us, 
the  Callicantzari  and  their  haunts  and  habits  were  so  familiar  to 
the  people  of  Chios  that  two  proverbs  of  the  island  referred  to 
them.  One,  which  was  addressed  to  persons  always  appearing  in 
the  same  clothes — /SoXXe  TiTrore  Kaivovpto  airdvo)  crov  Sid  tov? 
KaXkcKavT^dpovi,  '  put  on  something  new  because  of  the  Callican- 
tzari ' — is  more  than  a  little  obscure  ;  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  clothes  which  were  being  worn  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
while  even  of  the  mischief-loving  Callicantzari  to  tear ;  but  in  any 
case  the  very  existence  of  an  obscure  proverb  is  evidence  that  the 
Callicantzaros  and  all  his  ways  had  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  The  second  saying — e/care/S?)?  dirb  rd  TpnroTa- 
fjLara,  'You  have  come  down  from  the  Three  Streams,'  or  in 
another  version,  Sev  Trd<;  'crra  TpnroTdfiaTa ;  '  Why  not  go  to  the 
Three  Streams?' — was  addressed  to  mad  persons,  because,  as 
Allatius  explains,  '  the  Three  Streams '  was  a  wild  wooded  place 
in  Chios  reputed  to  be  the  haunt  of  Callicantzari.  Historically 
then  the  theory  that  the  people  of  Chios  borrowed  from  the 
Turks  the  name  and  the  conception  of  the  Callicantzari  is  un- 
tenable. 

Another  piece  of  historical  evidence  against  Schmidt's  theory 
is  that  the  Callicantzaros  of  the  present  day  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  '  baboutzicarios '  whereof  Michael  Psellus^  discoursed  in 
the  eleventh  century.  He  himself  indeed,  with  his  usual  passion 
for  explaining  away  popular  superstitions,  afiSrms  that  '  baboutzi- 

1  The  previous  relations  between  the  Giustiniani,  who  controlled  the  Genoese 
chartered  company  in  Chios,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  seem  to  have  been  purely 
commercial. 

2  Quoted  by  Leo  Allat.  de  quor.  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  ix.  and  published  in  full  by 
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carios'  is  the  same  as  'ephialtes,'  the  demon  who  punishes  gluttony 
with  nocturnal  discomfort  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  ;  and  in  that 
view  he  was  followed  by  Suidas'  and  other  lexicographers ;  but  he 
states  two  important  points  in  the  popular  superstition  which  he 
combats :  the  '  baboutzicarios '  appears  only  in  the  octave  of 
Christmas ;  and  it  is  at  night  that  he  meets  and  terrifies  men. 
Moreover  the  name  itself  is,  I  suspect,  derived  from  the  Low-Latin 
babuztus^  meaning  'mad,'  and  indicates  the  existence  then  of  the 
belief  which  is  so  largely  held  to-day,  that  the  monstrous  apparitions 
of  Christmastide  are  really  men  smitten  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
madness.  Thus  all  the  information  which  Psellus  gives  about  the 
'  baboutzicarios '  tallies  with  modem  beliefs  concerning  the  Calli- 
cantzaros,  and  militates  against  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks 
are  indebted  for  this  superstition  to  the  Turks. 

Finally  there  is  positive  evidence  that  the  Turks  borrowed  the 
word  in  question  from  the  Greeks ;  for  the  time  at  which  they 
iised  to  fear  the  advent  of  the  harakondjolos — whether  the 
superstition  still  remains  the  same,  I  do  not  know — was  fixed 
not  by  their  own  calendar  but  by  that  of  the  Christians.  An 
article  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  calendar  early  in  last 
century  contains  this  statement :  '  The  Turks  have  received  this 
fabulous  belief  from  the  Greeks,  and  they  say  that  this  demon, 
whom  the  former  call  Kara  Kondjolos  and  the  latter  Cali 
Cangheros,  exercises  his  sway  of  maleficence  and  mischief 
from  Christmas-day  until  that  of  the  Epiphany'.'  Clearly  the 
Turks  would  not  have  fixed  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  the 
harakondjolos  by  the  Christian  festivals  if  they  had  not  borrowed 
the  whole  superstition  from  the  Greeks ;  and  indeed  the  very 
termination  in  -o?  of  the  Turkish  form  of  the  word  betrays  its 
Hellenic  origin. 

The  proposed  Turkish  derivation  of  the  word  KaXKiKo.vT^apo'i 
must  therefore  be  rejected  as  finally  as  Oeconomos'  Latin  deriva- 
tion, and  it  remains  only  to  deal  with  those  which  treat  the  word 
as  genuinely  Greek. 

1  If  this  was  the  origin  of  Suidas'  information,  as  seems  almost  certain  in  view 
of  its  inaccuracy,  his  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  that  of  Psellus  (flor.  circa  1050). 

2  d'Arnis,  Lexicon  Med.  et  Infim.  Latin.,  explains  babuztus  (with  other  forms 
babulus,  baburrus,  and  baburcus)  by  the  words  stultiis,  insanus. 

'  J.  B.  Navon,  Rouz  Name,  in  the  periodical  Fundgruben   Orients,  Vienna, 
1814,  vol.  IV.  p.  146,  quoted  by  noX(T7;s,  UapaSdaeis,  ii.  p.  1249,  note  1. 
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The  first  of  these  is  that  proposed  by  Coraes^  who  made  the 
word  a  compound  of  koXos  and  Kavdapo';.  The  formation,  as 
might  be  expected  of  so  great  a  scholar,  is  irreproachable ;  for 
the  phonetic  change  of  6  to  rf  is  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  word  Kavrl^o'xpipo'i  (a  hedgehog)  from  the  ancient  aKuv- 
Ooxotpo'i.  But  the  meaning  obtained  is  less  satisfactory.  What 
has  a  'good'  or  'beautiful  beetle'  to  do  with  a  Callicantzaros 
such  as  I  have  described  ?  The  question  remains  without  an 
answer.  And  yet  some  of  Coraes'  followers  in  recent  times  have 
thought  triumphantly  to  vindicate  his  view  by  pointing  out  that 
in  the  dialect  of  Thessaly  '  a  species  of  large  horned  beetle '  is 
known  as  KoKXiKdr^apoi.  Now  I  am  aware  that  elsewhere  in 
Greece  stag-beetles  are  called  Kar^apiSei;,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  modern  form  of  the  ancient  KavSapo';  and  illustrates  once  more 
the  phonetic  change  involved  in  Coraes'  derivation;  and  I  can 
believe  that  the  Thessalian  peasantry  with  a  certain  rustic  humour 
sometimes  call  them  KoKKuKaT^apot  instead.  But  what  light  does 
this  throw  on  the  supposed  development  of  meaning  ?  The  view 
which  these  disciples  of  Coraes  appear  to  hold,  namely  that  the 
Callicantzari,  who  are  known  and  feared  throughout  Greek  lands 
and  even  beyond  them  in  Turkey  and  in  Albania,  were  called 
after  an  alleged  Thessalian  species  of  Coleoptera,  would  be  fitly 
matched  by  a  theory  that  the  Devil  was  so  named  after  a  species 
of  fish  or  a  printer's  assistant  or  a  patent  fire-lighter. 

The  same  objection  holds  good  as  against  Polites'  first  view^ 
Taking  the  word  XvKOKavr^apo'i  as  his  starting-point,  instead  of 
the  common  and  central  form  KaWiKavT^apo<;,  he  proposed  to 
derive  the  word  from  Xwo?,  '  wolf,'  and  Kav6apo<;,  '  beetle.'  But 
though  the  resulting  hybrid  might  be  a  monster  as  hideous  as  the 
worst  of  Callicantzari,  these  creatures  so  far  as  I  know  show  no 
traits  suggestive  of  entomological  parentage.  But  since  Polites 
himself  has  long  abandoned  this  view,  there  is  no  need  to  criticize 
it  further. 

His  next  pronouncement  on  the  subject'  banished  both  wolf 
and  beetle  and  seemed  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
main  form  KaXKiKcivr^apo^  to  the  fore.     But  while  he  naturally 

1  'AraKTa,  IV.  p.  211. 

2  In  the  periodical  Ilapddpa,  1866,  xvi.  p.  453. 

3  Me\^Tr,,  p.  73,  note  6. 
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assumed  KaX6<;  to  be  the  first  half  of  the  compound,  he  could  only 
set  down  Ko.vr^apo'i  as  an  unknown  foreign,  perhaps  Slavonic, 
word. 

But  in  his  latest  publication^  he  relinquishes  this  position  and 
falls  back  once  more  on  a  dialectic  form  KaXircrdyyapo';  which 
is  reported  to  be  in  use  at  the  village  of  Pyrgos  in  Tenos  and 
at  some  places  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  This 
word  he  believes  to  be  a  compound,  of  which  the  second  half  is 
connected  with  a  Byzantine  word  ra-ayyiov,  meaning  a  kind  of 
boot,  and  the  still  existing,  if  somewhat  rare,  word,  Tcrayydpr)<;, 
'  a  boot-maker,'  while  the  first  half  is  to  be  either  kuXo^,  '  fine,'  or 
KoXUi,  'a  hoof.'  The  former  alternative  provides  easily  the 
form  KaXoTcrdyyapo<;  or,  as  would  be  almost  more  likely,  /caX\i- 
radyyapo'i,  meaning  '  one  who  wears  fine  boots ' ;  while  in  the 
other  alternative  there  resulbs  a  supposed  original  form  koXiko- 
Tcrdyyapo'i,  meaning  '  one  who  has  hoofs  instead  of  boots,'  whence, 
by  suppression  of  the  third  syllable,  comes  the  existing  word 
KokiTcrdyyapo^,  or  again,  by  loss  of  the  first  syllable,  a  supposed 
form  XiKOTcrdyyapo^  which  developed  into  XvKOKdvT^apo<;. 

On  the  score  of  formation  the  former  alternative  is  unassailable; 
but  the  latter,  with  its  supposed  loss  of  syllables,  is  more  question- 
able. The  loss  of  a  first  syllable  is  common  enough  in  modern 
Greek,  where  it  consists  of  a  vowel  only  (e.g.  /SpiV/co)^  for  evpia-Kos, 
fjiipa  for  rj/jiepa,  etc.),  but  the  supposed  loss  of  the  syllable  ku 
would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  parallel.  Again  the  loss  of  a  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  fairly  common  either  through  the  sup- 
pression of  the  vowel  t  (or  t],  which  is  not  distinguished  from  i  in 
sound)  as  in  KaXKdvT^apn<;  for  KaXXiKdvr^apo'i,  epfj,o<;  for  eprifio<s, 
etc.,  or  else  when  two  concurrent  syllables  begin  with  the  same 
consonant,  as  in  da-TpoireXeKi,  '  a  thunderbolt,'  for  darpaTroTreXeKi, 
but  the  loss  of  the  syllable  ko  from  the  form  KaXiKorcrdyyapoi;  is 
a  bold  hypothesis. 

But    on    the    score   of  meaning   both    alternatives   are   alike 

1  IlapoSiffeiS,  11.  pp.  1252-3. 

"  The  word  koKIki  or  KaXlyi.  is  a  diminutive  form  from  the  Latin  caliga.  Besides 
its  original  meaning  'shoe,'  it  has  acquired  now  the  sense  of  'hoof.'  The  transition 
was  clearly  through  the  sense  of  'horse-shoe,'  as  witness  the  verb  Ka\i.-y6vui,  'I  shoe 
a  horse.' 

2  This  word  has  to  he  written  with  /3  to  give  the  t)-souud  of  i;  following  e.  The  e 
drops,  and  the  v  cannot  then  be  used  alone,  for  except  after  a  and  e  it  is  sounded  as 
a  vowel. 
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unconvincing.  Polites  indeed  cites  one  or  two  popular  traditions 
in  which  the  Callicantzari  are  represented  as  wearing  wooden  or 
iron  shoes — wherewith  no  doubt  the  better  to  kick  and  to  trample 
their  victims;  and  such  footgear  might,  I  suppose,  be  described 
ironically  as  '  nice  boots.'  But  to  find  in  this  occasional  trait  the 
origin  of  the  word  Callicantzaros^  appears  to  me  a  counsel  of 
despair.  Nor  does  the  other  alternative  commend  itself  to  me 
any  more.  It  is  of  course  a  widely  accepted  belief — and  one  by 
the  way  which  contradicts  the  traditions  just  mentioned — that 
the  Callicantzari  have  feet  like  those  of  an  ass  or  a  goat.  But  in 
describing  such  a  creature  no  one  surely  would  be  likely  to  say  that 
it  had  hoofs  'instead  of  boots' — 'instead  of  feet'  would  be  the 
natural  and  reasonable  expression.  To  suppose  that  the  Callican- 
tzari (or  rather,  to  use  the  hypothetical  form,  the  KaXiKOTadyyapoi) 
are  so  named  because  their  boot-maker  provides  them  with  hoofs 
instead  of  detachable  foot-gear,  is  little  short  of  ludicrous. 

But  though  neither  of  the  proposed  derivations  will,  I  think, 
win  much  acceptance,  the  historical  evidence  which  Polites  adduces 
in  support  of  his  views  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  this  subject.  The  inferences  which  he  draws  therefrom  may 
not  be  correct;  but  the  material  which  he  has  collected  is  of  high 
interest. 

Singling  out  of  the  many  traditions  concerning  the  Callican- 
tzari the  widely,  and  perhaps  universally,  prevalent  belief  that 
their  activities  are  confined  to  the  Twelve  Days  between  Christmas 
and  Epiphany,  he  argues  that  if  we  can  discover  the  origin  of  this 
limitation,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  discover  also  whence  came 
the  conception  of  the  Callicantzari  themselves. 

Accordingly  he  traces  the  history  of  winter  festivals  in  Greece, 
starting  from  the  period  in  which  the  Greeks,  in  deference  to  their 
•Roman  masters,  adopted  the  festivals  known  as  the  Saturnalia, 
the  Brumalia,  and  the  KaMndae  (for  so  the  celebration  of  the 
Kalends  of  January  was  called  by  the  Greeks)  in  place  of  their 
own  old  festivals  such  as  the  Kronia  and  some  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.     The  change  however  was  more  one  of  name  than  of 

1  Polites  backs  up  this  meaning  by  deriving  bahoutzicarios  (on  which  see  above, 
p.  217)  from  vaTroOrffi.  (Arabic  habouch)  'a  shoe,'  but  reluctantly  refuses  to  accept 
the  identification  of  /caXioi'TfTJs  (above,  p.  215)  with  yaUvT^Tjs,  a  maker  of  yaUfTcas 
or  '  wooden  shoes.'     Ilapad.  ii.  1253. 
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method  of  observance^.  The  pagan  orgies  which  marked  these 
festal  days  were  strongly  denounced  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  met  with  his  martyrdom  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  such  a  festival.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  S.  John  Chrysostom  and,  after  him,  Asterios,  bishop  of 
Amasea,  loudly  inveighed  against  the  celebration  of  the  Kalandae. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  sixth  Oecumenical  Council 
of  the  Church  promulgated  a  canon  forbidding  all  these  pagan 
winter- festivals.  But  still  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  Balsamon 
testifies^,  the  old  abuses  continued  unabated ;  and  there  are  local 
survivals  of  such  festivals  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  these  celebrations  was  that  men 
dressed  themselves  up  in  various  characters,  to  represent  women, 
soldiers,  or  animals,  and  thus  disguised  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
wildest  orgies.  At  Ephesus  it  is  clear  that  these  orgies  included 
human  sacrifice,  and  that  Bishop  Timothy  was  on  one  occasion 
the  victim ;  for  we  are  told  by  Photius  that  he  met  with  his  death 
in  trying  to  suppress  '  the  polluted  and  blood-stained  rites  of  the 
Greeks'";  and  the  same  writer  speaks  of  to  Karwydnjiov — so  this 
particular  ceremony  was  called- — as  a  'devilish  and  abominable 
festival'''  in  which  men  'took  delight  in  unholy  things  as  if  they 
were  pious  deeds ^'  And  again  another  account  of  the  same  cele- 
bration tells  how  men  with  masks  on  their  faces  and  with  clubs  in 
their  hands  went  about '  assaulting  without  restraint  free  men  and 
respectable  women,  perpetrating  murders  of  no  common  sort  and 
shedding  endless  blood  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  as  if  they 
were  performing  a  religious  duty  {uxravei  dva-yicawv  ri  koL 
■\|rD^(u0e\e?  TrpaTTOVTS'^Y.' 

At  Amasea,  according  to  Asterios,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  things  were  not  much  better.  The  peasants,  he 
says,  who  come  into  the  town  during  the  festival  '  are  beaten  and 
outraged  by  drunken  revellers,  they  are  robbed  of  anything  they 
are  carrying,  they  have  war  waged  upon  them  in  a  time  of  peace, 

1  Their  Greek  character  is  strongly  emphasized  by  Balsamon,  pp.  230-1.     (Vol. 
137  of  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.-Lat.) 
^  loc.  cit. 

"  Photius,  Biblioth.  254,  pp.  468-9,  ed.  Bekker,  /ivcrapas  Kal  fiiatipdmvi  reXerds. 
"*  Ibid.  bai^oviih^T^s  kclI  j3de\vKTT]  ^opTt}. 
^  Ibid,  us  iv$iciJ.oi.i  Ipyois  toIs  ddcfihois  KaXX(o7rif6;*e;'oi. 
*  Usener,  Acta  S.  Tiniothei,  p.  11  (Bonn). 
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they  are  mocked  and  insulted  in  word  and  in  deed\'  Here  too 
the  custom  of  dressing  up  was  in  vogue  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  festival — women's  dress  being  especially  affected. 

Again  in  the  seventh  century  the  points  specially  emphasized 
by  the  canon  of  the  Church  are  that '  no  man  is  to  put  on  feminine 
dress,  nor  any  woman  the  dress  proper  to  men,  nor  yet  are  masks, 
whether  comic,  satyric,  or  tragic,  to  be  worn ' ;  and  the  penalty  for 
disregard  of  this  ordinance  was  to  be  excommunication.  Yet  for 
all  these  fulminations  the  old  custom  continued.  The  author  of 
'the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Dasius^,'  writing  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
tenth  century,  speaks  of  the  festival  of  the  Kronia  as  still 
observed  in  the  old  way :  '  on  the  Kalends  of  January  foolish 
men,  following  the  custom  of  the  (pagan)  Greeks,  though  they 
call  themselves  Christians,  hold  a  great  procession,  changing  their 
own  appearance  and  character,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  the  devil ; 
clothed  in  goat-skins  and  with  their  faces  disguised,'  they  reject 
their  baptismal  vows  and  again  serve  in  the  devil's  ranks.  And 
still  in  the  twelfth  century  these  practices  obtained  not  only 
among  the  laity  but  even  among  the  clergy,  some  of  whom,  in 
the  words  of  Balsamon',  '  assume  various  masks  and  dresses,  and 
appear  in  the  open  nave  of  the  church,  sometimes  with  swords 
girt  on  and  in  military  uniform,  other  times  as  monks  or  even  as 
quadrupeds.' 

Several  instances  of  the  continuance  of  this  custom  in  modem 
times  have  been  collected  by  Polites*  and  others;  the  savage 
orgies  of  old  time  have  indeed  dwindled  into  harmless  mummery ; 
but  their  most  constant  feature,  the  wearing  of  strange  disguises, 
remains  unchanged ;  and  the  occasion  too  is  still  a  winter-festival, 
either  some  part  of  the  Twelve  Days  or  the  carnival  preceding 
Lent.  From  certain  facts  concerning  these  modern  festivals  it 
will  be  manifest  that  some  relation  exists  between  the  mummers 
who  celebrate  them  and  the  Callicantzari. 

In  Crete,  where  the  New  Year  is  thus  celebrated,  the  mummers 
are  called  Kafi-rrovxepoi,  while  in  Achaia  a  fuller  form  of  the 
same    word,  KaTaifnrovxepoi,  is  a  by-name  of  the  Callicantzari. 

1  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.-Lat.  Vol.  40,  p.  220. 

2  Biited  by  Cumont. 
'  Balsamon,  loc.  cit. 

*  nopoSio-ei!,  II.  pp.  1273-4.     To   this  work  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my 
instances  of  these  celebrations  during  the  'Twelve  Days.' 
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At  Portarid  on  Mount  Pelion,  each  night  of  the  Twelve  Days,  a 
man  is  dressed  up  as  an  'Arab,'  wearing  an  old  cloak  and  having 
bells  affixed  to  his  clothes.  He  goes  the  round  of  the  streets 
with  a  lantern ;  and  the  villagers  explicitly  state  that  this  is  done 
lyia  ra  KapKuvT^eXia,  'because  of  the  Callicantzari,'  i.e.,  says 
Polites,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  At  Pharsala  there  is 
a  sort  of  play  at  the  Epiphany,  in  which  the  mummers  repre- 
sent bride,  bridegroom,  and  '  Arab ' ;  the  Arab  tries  to  carry  ofif 
the  bride,  and  the  bridegroom  defends  her.  In  some  parts  of 
Macedonia  similar  mumming  takes  place  at  the  New  Year;  in 
Belbentds  the  men  who  take  part  in  it  are  called  'Arabs';  at 
Palaeogratsana  they  have  the  name  povKar^idpia  (evidently  another 
compound  of  KavT^apoi,  but  one  which  I  cannot  interpret); 
formerly  also  '  at  Kozane  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,' 
according  to  a  Greek  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  throughout  the  Twelve  Days  boys  carrying  bells  used  to 
go  round  the  houses,  singing  songs  and  having  '  one  or  more  of 
their  company  dressed  up  with  masks  and  bells  and  foxes'  brushes 
and  other  such  things  to  give  them  a  weird  and  monstrous  look.' 

This  custom  is  evidently  identical  with  one  which  I  myself 
saw  enacted  in  Scyros  at  the  carnival  preceding  Lent.  The  young 
men  of  the  town  array  themselves  in  huge  capes  made  of  goat- 
skin, reaching  to  the  hips  or  lower,  and  provided  with  holes  for 
the  arms.  These  capes  are  sometimes  made  with  hoods  of  the 
same  material  which  cover  the  whole  head  and  face,  small  holes 
being  cut  for  the  eyes  but  none  for  purposes  of  respiration.  In 
other  cases  the  cape  covers  the  shoulders  only,  leaving  the  head 
free,  and  the  young  man  contents  himself  with  the  blue  and  white 
kerchief,  which  is  the  usual  head-gear  in  Scyros,  and  a  roughly 
made  domino.  A  third  variety  of  cape  is  provided  with  a  hood  to 
cover  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the  mask  for  the  face  is  made 
of  the  skin  of  some  small  animal  such  as  a  weasel,  of  which 
the  hind  legs  and  tail  are  attached  to  the  hood,  while  the 
head  and  forelegs  hang  down  to  the  breast  of  the  wearer;  eye- 
holes are  cut  in  these  as  in  the  other  forms  of  mask.  These 
capes  are  girt  tightly  about  the  waist  with  a  stout  cord  or 
strap,  from  which  are  hung  all  round  the  body  a  large  number 
of  bronze  goat-bells,  of  the  ordinary  shape  but  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  some  measuring  as  much  as  ten  inches  for  the  greatest 
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diameter.  The  method  by  which  these  bells  are  attached  to  the 
belt  is  remarkable,  and  is  designed  to  permit  a  large  number  of 
them  to  be  worn  without  being  in  any  way  muffled  by  contact 
with  the  cape.  Each  bell  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  curved  and 
springy  stick  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  other  end  is 
inserted  behind  the  belt  from  above ;  the  curve  and  elasticity  of 
the  stick  thus  cause  the  bell  to  hang  at  some  few  inches  distance 
from  the  body,  free  to  jangle  with  every  motion  of  the  dancer. 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  bells,  of  various  sizes,  are  worn  by 
the  best-equipped,  and  the  weight  of  such  a  number  was  estimated 
by  the  people  of  the  place  as  approximately  a  hundredweight — no 
easy  load  with  which  to  dance  over  the  narrow,  roughly-paved  alleys 
of  '  steep  Scyros.'  Those  however  who  lack  either  the  prowess  or 
the  accoutrements  to  share  in  the  glorious  fatigue  do  not  abstain 
altogether  from  the  festivities ;  even  the  small  boys  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  a  goat-bell  and  attach  it  to  the  hinder  part  of  their 
person  in  lieu  of  a  tail,  or,  at  the  worst,  make  good  the  caudal 
deficiency  with  a  branch  from  the  nearest  tree. 

Thus  in  various  grades  of  goat-like  attire  the  young  men  and 
boys  traverse  the  town,  stopping  here  and  there,  where  the  steep 
and  tortuous  paths  offer  a  wider  and  more  level  space,  to  leap  and 
dance,  or  anon  at  some  friendly  door  to  imbibe  spirituous  encourage- 
ment to  further  efforts.  In  the  dancing  itself  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  this  festival ;  the  swinging  amble,  which  is  the  gait 
of  the  more  heavily  equipped,  is  prescribed  by  the  burden  of  bells 
and  the  roughness  of  roads.  The  purpose  of  the  leaping  and 
dancing  is  solely  to  evoke  as  much  din  as  possible  from  the  bells ; 
and  prodigious  indeed  is  the  jarring  and  jangling  in  those 
narrow  alleys  when  the  troupe  of  dancers  leap  together  into 
the  air,  as  high  as  their  burdens  allow,  and  come  down  with 
one  crash. 

Since  I  first  published^  an  account  of  these  festivities  in 
Scyros,  similar  celebrations  of  carnival-time  have  been  reported 
from  other  places;  at  Sochos  in  Macedonia^  the  scene  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  I  have  described  ;  in  the  district  of  Viza 
in  Thrace  a  primitive  dramatic  performance  was  recently  observed 
in  which  the  two  chief  actors  wore  similar  goat-skins,  masks,  and 

1  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  vi.  p.  12,5. 

2  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  31. 
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bells,  and  had  their  hands  blackened' ;  and  again  at  Kosti  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Thrace  there  is  mummery  of  the  same  kind". 

A  scene  of  the  same  sort  was  formerly  enacted  in  Athens  also 
during  the  carnival,  and  was  known  by  the  expressive  name  to, 
TapdfiaTa  (i.e.  Tapdy/iara),  'The  Riotings.'  A  man  dressed  up  as  a 
bear  used  to  rush  through  the  streets  followed  by  a  crowd  of  youths 
howling  and  clashing  any  noisy  instruments  that  came  to  hand. 
That  this  ceremony  was  originally  of  a  religious  character  is 
shown  not  only  by  its  association  with  the  season  of  Lent,  but 
by  an  accessory  rite  performed  on  the  same  occasion.  Wooden 
statues,  actually  called  ^oava  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  were  carried  out  in  procession;  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  was  believed  to  be  so  bound  up  with  the 
due  performance  of  these  rites,  that  even  during  the  Revolution, 
when  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  a  native  of  the  place 
is  said  to  have  returned  from  Aegina,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
safety,  in  order  to  play  the  part  of  the  bear  and  to  carry  out  the 
xoana  for  the  general  good'. 

The  close  connexion  of  these  several  modern  customs,  whether 
the  occasion  of  them  is  the  Twelve  Days  or  Carnival-time,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  variation  of  date  is  of  old  standing;  for  the 
canon  of  the  Church,  on  which  Balsamon^  comments,  condemns 
certain  pagan  festivals  on  March  1st  (approximately  the  carnival 
time)  along  with  the  Kalandae  and  Brumalia ;  and  the  similarity 
of  the  dresses,  masks,  bells,  and  other  accoutrements  proper  to  both 
occasions  proves  the  substantial  identity  of  the  festivals. 

A  comparison  of  these  allied  modern  customs  can  only  lead 
to  one  conclusion.  The  use  of  the  same  word  to  denote  the 
mummers  in  Crete  and  the  Callicantzari  in  Achaia;  the  name 
povKUT^mpia  for  these  mummers  at  Palaeogratsana  ;  the  custom  of 
blackening  the  face,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  employment 
of  the  name  '  Arab '  in  this  connexion ;  the  monstrous  and  half- 
animal  appearance  produced  by  masks,  foxes'  brushes,  goat-skins, 
and  suchlike  adornments ;  the  attempted  rape  of  the  bride  by  the 

1  E.  M.  Dawkins,  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  26,  Part  ii.  (1906) 
p.  193. 

2  Dawkins,  op.  cit.  p.  201,  referring  to  a  pamphlet,  xepi  rfi.'  d.maremplu:'  rai 
dWuv  Ttvuiv  irapaSbkav  iBlixuv  Kal  TpoXriJpeuiv,  iwi  'A.  Xovp/^ovp^iddov,  Constantinople, 
1873,  p.  22. 

"  KaiJLiro6poy\ov,'I<TT.  ruv'Aff.  in.  p.  162. 
*  loc.  cit. 
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'  Arab '  in  the  play  at  Pharsala— all  furnish  contributory  evidence 
that  the  mummers  themselves  represent  Callicantzari.  Only  at 
Portaria  is  the  significance  of  the  custom  somewhat  confused; 
there  the  'Arab'  in  his  old  cloak  and  bells  has  long  ceased  to 
represent  a  Callicantzaros,  and  has  actually  been  provided  with  a 
lantern  with  which  to  scare  the  Callicantzari  away. 

The  mummers  then  represent  Callicantzari;  the  question 
which  remains  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  mumming  was  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  belief  in  Callicantzari. 

Polites,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  name  Callicantzari, 
in  its  earliest  form,  meant  either  'wearers  of  nice  boots'  or 
'  possessors  of  hoofs  instead  of  boots,'  claims  that  the  mummers 
first  suggested  to  the  Greek  imagination  the  conception  of  the 
Callicantzari  (it  is  not  indeed  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  above 
traditions  that  the  feet  or  the  footgear  of  the  mummers  were  in 
any  way  remarkable,  but  we  may  let  that  pass),  and  that  the  fear 
which  their  riotous  conduct  inspired  in  earlier  times  gradually 
elevated  them  in  men's  minds  to  the  rank  of  demons.  This,  he 
urges,  is  the  reason  why  these  demons  are  feared  only  during  the 
Twelve  Days,  the  period  when  such  mumming  was  in  vogue. 

In  confirmation  of  his  view  Polites  cites  some  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  human  origin  of  the  Callicantzari,  mentioning  both 
the  fairly  common  belief  that  men  turn  into  Callicantzari,  and  the 
rarer  traditions  that  a  Callicantzaros  resumes  his  human  shape  if 
a  torch  be  thrust  in  his  face  and  that  the  transformation  of  men 
into  Callicantzari  can  be  prevented  by  certain  means.  With  this 
evidence  I  have  already  dealt,  and  I  agree  with  Polites  that  in  it 
there  survives  a  genuine  record  of  the  human  origin  of  the  Calli- 
cantzari. But  of  course  on  the  further  question,  whether  the 
particular  men  thus  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  demons  were  the 
mummers  of  Christmastide,  it  has  no  immediate  bearing. 

As  a  second  piece  of  corroboration,  he  adduces  another  derivation 
hardly  more  felicitous  than  those  with  which  I  have  already  dealt. 
The  word  on  which  he  tries  his  hand  this  time  is  Kafiirovxepoi,  or 
KaTtTi/iTj-ovxepoi — the  name  of  the  mummers  in  Crete  and  of  the 
Callicantzari  in  Achaia.  Here  again,  with  a  certain  perversity,  he 
selects  the  worse  form  of  the  two,  Kafj,Trovxepoi,  which  is  evidently 
a  syncopated  form  of  the  other,  and  proceeds  to  derive  it  from  the 
Spanish  gambujo,  'a  mask,'  leaving  the  subsequent  development 
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of  KaTa-ifiirovxepoi  totally  inexplicable.  For  my  own  part  I  con- 
sider it  far  more  probable  that  the  word  KaraifiTrovxepot  is  a 
humorously  compounded  name,  of  which  the  second  half  is  the 
word  jxirovxO'pi'^  (an  Arabic  word  which  has  passed,  probably 
through  Turkish,  into  Greek)  meaning  'chimney,'  and  that  the 
whole  by-name  has  reference  simply  to  the  common  belief  that 
Callicantzari  try  to  extinguish  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and  thus  to 
gain  access  to  the  house  by  the  chimney.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
Karat,-,  the  first  half  of  the  compound,  I  can  only  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  connected  with  the  verb  Kara-id^m,  which 
ordinarily  means  to  blight,  to  wither,  to  dry  up,  and  so  forth, 
though  its  passive  participle,  KaTo-iaa-fievo'i,  is  said  by  Skarlatos^ 
to  be  applied  to  clothes  which  are  '  diflScult  to  wash.'  If  then  the 
compound  KaraifjiTrovxepoi.  is  a  descriptive  title  of  the  Calli- 
cantzari, meaning  those  who  render  the  chimney  difficult  to  wash, 
the  coarse  and  eminently  rustic  humour  of  the  allusion  to  their 
habits  needs  no  further  explanation ;  and  it  is  the  mummers 
of  Crete  who  owe  their  name  to  the  Callicantzari,  not  vice 
versa. 

While  therefore  I  acknowledge  and  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
value  of  Polites'  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Twelve  Days, 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  the  material  collected  seem  to 
me  no  more  sound  than  the  derivations  which  they  are  designed 
to  corroborate.  My  own  interpretation  of  the  historical  facts  which 
Polites  has  brought  together  is  as  follows. 

The  superstitions  and  customs  connected  by  the  modern  folk 
with  the  Twelve  Days  are  undoubtedly  an  inheritance  irom 
ancestors  who  celebrated  the  Brumalia  and  other  pagan  festivals 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  These  ancient  festivals,  though 
Koman  in  name,  probably  differed  very  little  in  the  manner  of 
their  observance  from  certain  old  Greek  festivals,  chief  among  which 
was  some  festival  of  Dionysus.  This  is  rendered  probable  both  by 
the  date  of  these  festivals  and  by  the  manner  of  their  celebration. 
For  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  practically  confined  to  the  winter- 
time ;  at  Delphi  his  cult  superseded  that  of  Apollo  during  the  three 

'  The  word  is  certainly  in  my  experience  rare,  and  is  not  given  in  Skarlatos' 
Lexicon.  But  it  occurs  e.g.  in  a  popular  tradition  from  Thessaly  concerning  the 
Callicantzari,  in  HoXlrris,  Uapadddeis,  i.  p.  356. 
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winter  months';  and  at  Athens  the  four  festivals  of  Dionysus  fell 
within  about  the  same  period — the  rural  Dionysia  at  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  the  Lenaea  about  a  month 
later,  the  Anthesteria  at  the  end  of  January,  and  the  Great  Dionysia 
at  the  end  of  February.  As  for  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
Latin-named  festivals,  Asterios'  description  of  the  Kaldndae  in 
the  fifth  century  plainly  attests  the  Dionysiac  character  of  the 
orgies,  and  Balsamon,  in  the  twelfth,  was  so  convinced,  from  what 
he  himself  witnessed,  of  their  Bacchanalian  origin,  that  he  actually 
proposed  to  derive  the  name  Brumalia  from  BpoD/io?^  (by  which 
he  meant  Bpo/ito?)  a  surname  of  Dionysus. 

The  mumming  then,  which  is  still  customary  in  some  parts 
of  Greece  during  the  Twelve  Days,  is  a  survival  apparently  of 
festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  Further  the  mummers  dress 
themselves  up  to  resemble  Callicantzari.  But  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  presented  a  similar  scene ;  '  those  who  made  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Dionysus,'  says  Ulpian,  'used  to  dress 
themselves  up  for  that  purpose  to  resemble  his  companions,  some 
in  the  guise  of  Satyrs,  others  as  Bacchae,  and  others  as  Sileni'.' 
The  mummers  therefore  of  the  present  day  have,  it  appears, 
inherited  the  custom  of  dressing  up  from  the  ancient  worshippers 
of  Dionysus  and  are  their  modern  representatives ;  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  the  Callicantzari  whom  the  modern  mummers 
strive  to  resemble  are  to  be  identified  with  those  motley  com- 
panions of  Dionysus  whom  his  worshippers  imitated  of  old. 

The  more  closely  these  two  identifications  are  examined,  the 
more  certain  they  will  appear.  Take  for  example  Muller's  general 
description''  of  the  celebration  of  Dionysus'  festivals.  '  The  swarm 
of  subordinate  beings — Satyrs,  Panes,  and  Nymphs — by  whom 
Bacchus  was  surrounded,  and  through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass 
from  the  god  of  outward  nature  into  vegetation  and  the  animal 
world,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  or  grotesque 
forms,  were  ever  present  to  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  not 
necessary  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
ideas,  to  imagine  that  dances  of  fair  nymphs  and  bold  satyrs, 


1  Plutarch,  de  el  apud  Delphos,  9  (p.  389). 

2  Balsamon,  p.  231  (Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.-Lat.  Vol.  137). 
'  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  p.  294.     Cf.  also  Balsamon,  loc.  cit. 

*  Miiller  and  Donaldson,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  i.  p.  382. 
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among  the  solitary  woods  and  rocks,  were  visible  to  human 
eyes,  or  even  in  fancy  to  take  a  part  in  them.  The  intense 
desire  felt  by  every  worshipper  of  Bacchus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer,  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard  these  sub- 
ordinate beings  as  a  convenient  step  by  which  they  could  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  presence  of  their  divinity.  The  custom,  so 
prevalent  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of 
satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in  the  mere 
desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the  disguise  of  a  mask ; 
otherwise,  so  serious  and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could 
never  have  originated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The 
desire  of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and  strange, 
of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks  forth  in  a  thousand 
instances  in  these  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colour- 
ing the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of 
green  and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goats'  and  deer  skins  round 
the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large  leaves  of  different  plants ; 
and  lastly  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials, 
and  of  a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character.'  To 
complete  this  description  it  may  be  added  that  'drunkenness, 
and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums,  were 
likewise  common  to  all  Dionysiac  festivals^'  Which  of  all  these 
things  is  missing  in  the  mediaeval  or  modern  counterpart  of  the 
festival  ?  The  blackening  of  the  face  or  the  wearing  of  the  masks, 
the  feminine  costume  or  beast-like  disguise,  the  boisterous  music 
of  bells,  the  rioting  and  drunkenness — all  are  reproduced  in  the 
celebration  of  Kalandae  and  Brumalia  or  in  the  mumming  of  the 
Twelve  Days.  The  mummers  are  the  worshippers  of  a  god,  whose 
name  however  and  existence  they  and  their  forefathers  have  long 
forgotten. 

And  again  are  not  the  Callicantzari  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  Satyrs  and  Sileni  who  ever  attended  Dionysus  ?  Their  semi- 
bestial  form  with  legs  of  goat  or  ass  affixed  to  a  human  trunk, 
their  grotesque  faces  and  goat-like  ears  and  horns,  their  boisterous 
and  mischievous  merriment,  their  love  of  wine,  their  passion  for 
dancing,  above  all  in  company  with  Nereids,  the  indecency  of 
their  actions  and  sometimes  of  their  appearance,  their  wantonness 
and  lust— all  these  widely  acknowledged  attributes  of  the  Calli- 
1  Smith,  Dietionanj  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.v.  Dionysia. 
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cantzari  proclaim  them  lineal  descendants  of  Dionysus'  motley 
comrades. 

Such  is  my  interpretation  of  the  facts  collected  by  Polites, 
and  it  differs  from  that  which  he  has  advanced  in  the  reversal 
of  cause  and  effect.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  dressing  up  in 
various  disguises  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Kalandae  and 
Brumalia  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  mumming  of  the  Twelve 
Days,  but  failing  to  carry  his  researches  far  enough  back  and  so 
to  discover  the  absolute  identity  of  these  festivals  with  the  ancient 
Dionysia,  he  holds  that  the  generally  prevalent  custom  of  dressing 
up  in  monstrous  and  horrible  disguises  at  a  given  period  of  the 
year — a  custom  which  he  leaves  unexplained — was  the  cause  of 
the  belief  in  the  activity  of  monstrous  and  horrible  demons  at 
that  period ;  those  who  had  once  been  simply  human  mummers 
were  exalted  to  the  ranks  of  the  supernatural,  but  still  betrayed 
their  origin  by  the  possession  of  a  name  which  meant  either 
'  wearers  of  nice  boots '  or  else  '  hoofed  and  not  booted.'  In  my 
view  on  the  contrary  the  identity  of  the  modern  mumming  with 
the  ancient  Dionysia  is  indisputable  ;  and  just  as  in  ancient  times 
the  belief  in  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni  was  the  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  satyr-like  disguises  in  the  Dionysia,  so  in  more  recent  times, 
when  the  Satyrs,  Sileni,  and  others  came  to  be  included  in  the 
more  comprehensive  term  Callicantzari,  it  was  the  belief  in  the 
Callicantzari  which  continued  to  cause  the  wearing  of  similar 
disguises  during  the  Twelve  Days. 

And  this  interpretation  of  the  facts  explains  no  less  adequately 
than  that  of  Polites  the  reason  why  the  activities  of  the  Calli- 
cantzari are  limited  to  the  Twelve  Days.  That  which  was  in 
ancient  times  the  special  season  for  the  commemoration  of  Dionysus 
and  his  attendants  has  now  with  the  very  gradual  but  still  real 
decline  of  ancient  beliefs  become  the  only  season.  This  is  natural 
and  intelligible  enough  in  itself;  but,  if  a  parallel  be  required, 
Greek  folklore  can  provide  one.  No  one  will  suppose  that  the 
Dryads  of  ancient  Greece  were  feared  during  the  first  six  days 
of  August  only,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  had  a  special 
festival  at  that  time ;  but  in  rt^odern  folklore  these  are  the  only 
days  on  which,  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  any  survival  of  the 
Dryads'  memory  can  be  found'. 

'  See  above,  p.  151. 
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Moreover  the  identification  of  the  Callieantzari  with  the 
Satyrs  and  other  kindred  comrades  of  Dionysus  elucidates  a 
modern  custom  which  I  noticed  earlier  in  this  chapter  but  did 
not  then  explain — the  rare,  but  known,  custom  of  making 
offerings  to  the  Callieantzari.  The  sweetmeats,  waffles,  sausages, 
and  even  the  pig's  bone  which  are  occasionally  placed  in  the 
chimney  for  the  Callieantzari  correspond,  it  would  seem,  with 
offerings  formerly  made  to  Dionysus  and  shared  by  his  train  of 
Satyrs.  Possibly  even  the  choice  of  pork  (usually  in  the  shape 
of  sausages)  or,  in  the  more  rudimentary  form  of  the  survival,  of 
a  pig's  bone,  dates  from  the  age  in  which  the  proper  victim  for 
Dionysus  at  the  Anthesteria  was  a  sow ;  but  of  course  it  may  only 
have  been  determined  by  the  fact  that  pork  is  the  peasant's 
Christmas  fare  and  therefore  the  most  ready  offering  at  that 
season. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  the  conclusion  here  reached, 
namely  that  the  Callieantzari  are,  in  many  districts,  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  Satyrs  and  other  kindred  beings,  square 
with  that  other  conclusion  previously  drawn  from  another  set  of 
facts,  namely  that  the  Callieantzari  were  originally  not  demons 
but  men  who  either  voluntarily  or  under  the  compulsion  of  a 
kind  of  madness  assumed  the  shape  and  the  character  of  beasts  ? 
The  reconciliation  of  these  two  apparently  antagonistic  conclusions 
depends  primarily  on  the  derivation  of  the  name  Callieantzari. 

Now  the  conditions  which  in  my  opinion  that  derivation 
should  satisfy,  have  already  been  indicated  in  my  discussion  of 
dialectic  forms  and  in  my  criticism  of  the  several  derivations 
proposed  by  others ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  summarise  them  here. 
They  are  four  in  number. 

First,  the  derivation  of  this  word,  as  of  all  others,  must  involve 
only  such  phonetic  changes  as  find  parallels  in  other  words  of  the 
language. 

Secondly,  it  must  recognise  the  commonest  f(irm  koXKikolv- 
r^apoi  as  being  also  the  central  and  original  form  from  which  the 
many  dialectic  forms  in  the  above  table  have  diverged. 

Thirdly,  it  must  explain  this  form  as  a  compound  of  a  word 
/caj/Tfapo?— presumably  with  Ka\6<;.  For,  in  dialect,  there  exists 
a  word  a-Kur^dpi,  which  is  used  as  a  synonym  with  KoXXiKav- 
T^apos   and   is   evidently  in    form    a    diminutive    of   the    word 
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fcdvT^apoi,  and  likewise  there  exists  another  synonym  \vico- 
KavT^apov,  which  cannot  be  formed  from  KoKXiKcivT^apo^  by  an 
arbitrary  shuffling  of  syllables  but  is  a  separate  compound  of 
KcivT^apoi; — presumably  with  \vko<;. 

Fourthly,  and  consequently  on  the  last-named  condition,  the 
word  KavT^apo^;,  whether  alone  or  in  composition  with  either 
«aXo9  or  \vKo^,  must  possess  a  meaning  adequate  to  denote  the 
monsters  who  have  been  described. 

All  these  conditions  are  satisfied  in  the  identification  of  the 
word  KavT^apoi;  with  the  ancient  word  Kevravpo^. 

The  phonetic  change  herein  involved  will,  to  any  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  appear  more 
considerable  than  it  really  is.  In  that  pronunciation  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  accent,  which  indicates  the  syllable  on  which 
stress  is  laid,  is  everything,  and  ancient  quantity  is  nothing ;  and 
further  that  the  ancient  diphthongs  au  and  eu  have  come  to  be 
pronounced  respectively  as  av  or  af  and  ev  or  ef.  The  change  of 
sound  in  this  case  may  therefore  be  fairly  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  k^ndSvros  and  kandzSros  in  British  pronunciation'. 
The  phonetic  modifications  therefore  which  require  notice  are  the 
substitution  of  a  for  e  in  the  first  syllable,  the  introduction  of  a 
f  after  the  t,  and  the  loss  of  the  v-sound  before  the  p. 

The  change  from  e  to  a  is  very  common  in  Greek,  especially 
(by  assimilation  it  would  seem)  where  the  following  syllable,  as 
in  the  word  before  us,  has  an  a  for  its  vowel.  Thus  aXa<\)p6<; 
is  constantly  to  be  heard  instead  of  eXa^p6<;  (light),  dpyaXeio';  for 
epyaXei6<;  (a  loom),  fiara-  for  fiera-  in  compound  verbs.  The 
insertion  of  f  (or  a-)  after  t  is  certainly  a  less  common  change,  but 
parallels  can  be  found  for  this  also.  The  ancient  word  Temye^ 
(grasshoppers)  appears  in  modern  Greek  as  TfiVft/ce?.  A  word  of 
Latin  origin^  revTovm  (I  stretch)  has  an  equally  common  by-form 
ra-LTovQ).  The  classical  word  rvKavov  (a  chisel)  has  passed, 
through  a  diminutive  form  rvKaviov,  into  the  modern  raouKavi. 
The  word  KevTrniara  (embroideries)  has  a  dialectic  form  KevT^r/- 
fxara^.     From    the    adjective   novvTO'i   (grey,    brown,  dusky)  are 

1  I  write  d  in  the  place  of  the  Greek  t,  which  when  following  v  always  has 
the  sound  of  English  d. 

^  It  is  probably  formed  from  rhra,  '  a  tent,'  which  clearly  comes  from  the 
Latin.  Some  however  derive  directly  from  the  anc.  Gk  nralvu.  The  question 
of  origin  however  does  not  affect  my  illustration  of  the  later  change  of  t  into  to-. 

3  Heard  in  Sciathos  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  A.  J.  B.  Wace. 
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formed  substantives  fiovvT^ovpa  and  fiovvr^aXid  (a  stain  or  daub). 
The  substantive  KaTaov<\>a  (sulkiness,  sullenness)  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  ancient  KaTri<^eia.  The  two  most  frequently 
employed  equivalents  for  'mad'  or  'crazy' — rpeXKot;  and  ^ovpXot-^ 
are  probably  of  kindred  origin— an  insertion  of  f  in  the  former 
having  produced  first  r^epXo^  and  thence  (T)^ovpX6<;.  Finally 
there  is  some  likelihood  that  the  word  KavT^apa,  in  a  botanical 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
plant-name  Kevravpelov  or  Kevravpiov.  The  former  indeed  now 
denotes  a  kind  of  juniper,  while  the  later  is  of  course  our  'centaury'; 
but  this  difference  in  meaning  is  not,  I  think,  fatal  to  the 
identification  of  the  words.  At  the  present  day  the  common-folk 
are  extraordinarily  vague  in  their  nomenclature  of  natural  objects. 
In  travelling  about  I  made  a  practice  of  asking  my  guides  and 
others  the  names  of  flowers  and  birds  and  suchlike ;  and  my 
general  experience  might  fairly  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
average  peasant  divides  all  birds  which  he  does  not  eat  into  two 
classes ;  the  larger  ones  are  hawks,  and  the  smaller  are — '  little 
birds,  God  knows  what';  and  an  accompanying  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  indicates  that  the  man  does  not  care ;  while  most  flowers 
can  be  called  either  violets  or  gilly-flowers  at  pleasure.  Even 
therefore  when  a  peasant  of  superior  intelligence  knows  that 
Kavr^apof  is  now  the  name  of  a  kind  of  juniper,  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  name  has  always  belonged  to  it,  and  has  not  been 
transferred  to  it  from  some  plant  formerly  used,  let  us  say,  for 
a  like  purpose.  In  this  case  it  is  known  that  both  juniper  and 
some  kind  of  centaury  were  formerly  used  for  medicating  wine', 
and  the  wine  treated  with  either  was  prescribed  as  'good  for  the 
stomach''.'  Hence  a  confusion  of  the  two  plants  is  intelligible 
enough  among  a  peasantry  not  distinguished  by  a  love  of 
botanical  accuracy.  But  I  place  no  reliance  upon  this  possible 
identification ;  the  cases  previously  cited  furnish  sufficient 
analogies. 

Further  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  first  two  examples  of  this 
insertion  of  f  or  o-  a  certain  change  in  the  consonants  of  the  next 
syllable  accompanies  it.  The  7  in  TexTtye?  becomes  k,  the  vt  in 
revTovdi  is  reduced  to  t.     In  the  same  way,  it  seems,  when  ^  was 

'  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxv.  6 ;  Dioscor.  v.  45 ;   Sophocles  Byzant.  Lexicon,  s.v. 
6.pKii6ivos  oTvos. 

2  Maroellus  Empir.,  cap.  20  (p.  139). 
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inserted  after  the  t  of  KevTavpo<;,  the  sound  of  w  was  reduced  to 
r  only,  though  certainly  the  loss  of  the  ?)-sound  might  have 
occurred,  apart  from  any  such  predisposing  modification,  as  in 
the  common  word  ^epa  (I  know)  for  r/^evpo). 

Since  then  the  etymological  conditions  of  the  problem  are 
satisfied  by  the  identification  of  the  word  KdvT^apo<;  with  the 
ancient  Kevravpo(;,  it  remains  only  to  show  that  the  name  of 
'  Centaurs '  fitly  belongs  to  the  monsters  whom  I  have  described  ; 
and  my  contention  will  be  that  the  simple  word  KdvT^apo<;, 
'Centaur,'  surviving  now  only  in  the  dialectic  diminutive  form 
(TKaT^dpi,  adequately  expresses  every  sort  and  condition  of  Calli- 
cantzaros  that  has  been  depicted;  that  tcaXXiKavri^apo^,  the 
general  word,  of  which  so  many  dialectic  varieties  occur,  being 
simply  an  euphemistic  compound  of  KdvT^apo<;  with  KaX6<i  such  as 
we  have  previously  seen  in  the  title  KaWiKvpaSev  given  to  the 
Nereids,  expresses  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  simple 
word  KnvT^apo!;,  '  Centaur ' ;  and  that  XvKoKavr^apo';  originally 
denoted  one  species  only  of  the  genus  Centaur,  namely  a  Calli- 
cantzaros  whose  animal  traits  were  those  of  a  wolf. 

What  then  did  the  ancients  mean  by  the  word  '  centaur '  ? 

The  mention  of  the  name  is  apt  to  carry  away  our  minds  to 
famous  frieze  or  pediment,  where  in  one  splendidly  impossible 
creation  of  art  the  excellences  of  man,  his  head  and  his  hands, 
are  wed  with  the  horse's  strength  and  speed.  This  was  the  species 
of  Centaur  which  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  in  the  best 
period  of  Greek  Art  chose  to  depict,  and  these  among  educated 
men  became  the  Centaurs  par  excellence.  Yet  even  so  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  they  formed  only  one  species,  and  were  strictly  to 
be  called  hnroKevravpoi,  '  horse-centaurs.'  Moreover  two  other 
species  of  Centaur  are  named  in  the  ancient  language,  l')(6vo- 
KevTavpoi  or  fish-centaurs,  and  ovoKevravpoi  or  ass-centaurs.  Of 
the  former  nothing  seems  to  be  known  beyond  the  mere  name, 
but  this  matters  little  inasmuch  as  they  can  assuredly  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  popular  conception  of  the  wholly 
terrestrial  Callicantzari.  The  ass-centaurs  will  prove  of  more 
interest. 

But  the  list  of  ancient  species  of  Centaur  does  not  really 
stop  here.  No  other  compounds  of  the  word  Centaur  may  exist, 
but  none  the  less  there  were  other  Centaurs — other  creatures,  that 
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is,  of  mixed  human  and  animal  form.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
Satyrs,  who  as  pourtrayed  by  early  Greek  art  might  equally  well- 
have  been  called  '  hippocentaurs,'  and  in  the  presentations  of  Greco- 
Roman  art  deserved  the  name,  if  I  may  coin  it,  of  '  tragocentaurs.' 
And  the  Greeks  themselves  recognised  this  fact.  '  The  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia,'  says  Miss  Jane  Harrison',  '  is  instructive. 
On  the  coins  of  Orreskii,  a  centaur,  a  horse-man,  bears  off  a  woman 
in  his  arms.  At  Lete  close  at  hand,  with  a  coinage  closely 
resembling  in  style,  fabric,  weight  the  money  of  the  Orreskii  and 
other  Pangaean  tribes,  the  type  is  the  same  in  content,  though 
with  an  instructive  difference  of  form — a  naked  Satyr  or  Seilenos 
with  the  hooves,  ears  and  tail  of  a  horse  seizes  a  woman  round 

the    waist This   interchange    of  types,   Satyr   and    Centaur,  is 

evidence  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Satyr  and 
Centaur,  slightly  diverse  types  of  the  horse-man,  are  in  essence 
one  and  the  same.'  Nor  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  confined 
to  Macedonia.  A  famous  picture  by  Zeuxis,  representing  the 
domestic  life  of  Centaurs,  with  a  female  Centaur  (a  creature 
about  as  rare  as  a  female  Callicantzaros)  suckling  her  young, 
pourtrayed  her  in  most  respects,  apart  from  her  sex,  conven- 
tionally, but  gave  her  the  ears  of  a  Satyr^.  And  reversely  Nonnus 
ventured  to  describe  the  '  shaggy  Satyrs '  as  being,  '  by  blood,  of 
Centaur-stocks'  In  view  then  of  this  close  bond  between  the 
two  types  of  half-human  half-animal  creatures,  it  would  be 
natural  that,  when  the  specific  name  Satyr  was  lost,  as  it  has 
been  lost,  from  the  popular  language,  while  the  generic  term 
Centaur  survived  in  the  form  Callicantzaros,  the  Satyrs  should 
have  been  amalgamated  with  those  who  from  of  old  had  professed 
and  called  themselves  Centaurs ;  and  with  the  Satyrs,  I  suppose, 
went  also  the  Sileni. 

Thus  the  word  Centaur,  in  spite  of  the  narrowing  tendencies 
of  Greek  art  which  selected  the  hippocentaur  as  the  ideal  type, 
was  always  comprehensive  in  popular  use,  and  perhaps  became 
even  wider  in  scope  as  time  went  on  and  the  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  Satyrs  and  suchlike  were  forgotten;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  distinction  between 

1  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Gj-eek  Religion,  p.  380. 
^  Lucian,  Zeuxis,  cap.  6. 

'  Nonnus,  Dionys.  13.  44  rai  Xaa-loiv  'S.aripuv,  KevravplSos  at/x-a  yev40\-i]s.     This 
reference  I  owe  to  Miss  Harrison,  I.  c. 
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Satyrs  and  Centaurs  was  merely  an  artistic  and  literary  con- 
vention, and  that  in  popular  speech  the  name  Centaur  was 
applied  to  both  without  discrimination.  But  it  does  not  really 
concern  us  to  argue  at  length  the  question  whether  the  common- 
folk  in  antiquity  never  distinguished,  or,  having  once  distinguished, 
subsequently  confused  the  Satyrs  and  the  Centaurs.  It  is  just 
worth  noticing  that  it  was  in  art  of  the  Greco-Roman  period,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  that  horse-centaurs  first  began  to  be  repre- 
sented along  with  Satyrs  and  Sileni  in  the  entourage  of  Dionysus  ; 
and  if  this  addition  to  the  conventional  treatment  of  such  scenes 
was  made,  as  seems  likely,  in  deference  to  popular  beliefs,  the 
date  by  which  the  close  association  of  the  two  classes  was  an 
accomplished  fact  and  confusion  of  them  therefore  likely  to  ensue 
is  approximately  determined. 

At  some  date  therefore  probably  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  the  generic  name  of  Centaur  comprised  several  species 
of  half-human,  half-animal  monsters,  of  whom  the  best  known 
were  horse-centaurs,  ass-centaurs.  Satyrs,  and  Sileni ;  and  each  of 
these  species,  it  will  be  seen,  has  contributed  something  to  one  or 
other  of  the  many  types  of  the  modern  Centaurs,  the  Calli- 
cantzari. 

The  horse-centaur,  which  was  the  favourite  species  among  the 
artists  of  ancient  times,  has  curiously  enough  had  least  influence 
upon  the  modern  delineation  of  Callicantzari.  The  only  attribute 
which  they  seem  to  have  received  chiefly  from  this  source  is  the 
rough  shaggy  hair  with  which  they  are  usually  said  to  be  covered  ; 
'  shaggy '  is  Homer's  epithet  for  the  Centaurs^  and  the  hippo- 
centaurs  of  later  art  retained  the  trait ;  for  it  is  specially  noted  by 
Lucian  that  in  Zeuxis'  picture  the  male  hippocentaur  was  shaggy 
all  over,  the  human  part  of  him  no  less  than  the  equine  ^ 

The  ass-centaur  on  the  contrary  is  rarely  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  but  has  contributed  largely  to  some  presentments 
of  the  Callicantzari.  Aelian  mentions  the  name,  in  the  feminine 
form  ovoKevTavpa,  but  the  monster  to  which  he  applies  it,  although 
true  to  its  name  in  that  the  upper  part  of  its  body  is  human  and 
the  lower  part  asinine,  is  not  a  creation  of  superstitious  fancy,  but, 
as  is  evident  from  other  facts  which  he  mentions,  some  species  of 

1  Iliad,  II.  743. 

^  Lucian,  Zeuxis,  cap.  5. 
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ape  known  to  him,  none  too  accurately,  from  some  travellers 
tale.  The  locus  classicus  on  the  subject  of  genuine  supernatural 
ass-centaurs  is  a  passage  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Isaiah ' : 
Koi  avvavrrjcrovatv  Bai/j^opia  ovoKevravpoK  Kal  ^OTjBrjaovrai,  erepo^ 
7r/3o?  Tov  erepop,  iicel  dvairavaovTai,  ovoKevravpoi  evpovre'i  avroh 
dva-wavaiv — 'And  demons  shall  meet  with  ass-centaurs  and  they 
shall  bring  help  one  to  another ;  there  shall  ass-centaurs  find  rest 
for  themselves  and  be  at  rest.'  Here  our  Revised  Version  runs: — 
"  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with  the  wolves  {Heh. 
'  howling  creatures '),  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow ;  yea, 
the  night-monster  shall  settle  there."  The  comparison  is  in- 
structive. It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  Septuagint 
translators  were  minded  to  give  some  Greek  colouring  to  their 
rendering  even  at  the  expense  of  strict  accuracy;  for  in  the  previous 
verse,  where  our  Revised  Version  employs  the  word  'jackals,'  the 
Septuagint  introduces  beings  whose  voices  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  more  attractive,  the  Sirens.  The  use  of  the  word 
'  ass-centaurs '  cannot  therefore  have  been  prompted  by  any 
pedantic  notions  of  literal  translation.  The  creatures,  for  all  the 
lack  of  other  literary  warranty,  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
popular  imagination.  And  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  passage 
concerning  their  character  ?  Apparently  they  are  the  nearest 
Greek  equivalent  for  'howling  creatures'  and  for  'night-monsters'; 
and  such  emphasis  in  the  Greek  is  laid  upon  the  statement  that 
they  will  '  find  rest  for  themselves  and  be  at  rest,'  that  they  must 
surely  in  general  have  borne  a  character  for  restlessness.  These 
restless  noisy  monsters  of  the  night,  in  shape  half-human  and  half- 
asinine,  are  clearly  in  character  no  less  than  in  form  the  proto- 
types of  some  modern  Callicantzari. 

Of  the  many  traits  inherited  by  the  Callicantzari  from  the 
Satyrs  and  Sileni,  the  usual  comrades  of  Dionysus,  I  have  already 
spoken.  So  far  as  outward  appearance  is  concerned,  the  Satyrs  as 
they  came  to  be  pourtrayed  in  the  later  Greek  art  are  clearly 
responsible  for  the  goat-type  so  common  in  the  description  of  the 
Callicantzari,  while  a  reminiscence  of  the  Sileni  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  the  rarer  bald-headed  type.  But  as  regards  their  manner 
of  life,  which  as  I  have  shown  bears  many  resemblances  to  that  of 

'  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14. 
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the  Satyrs — their  boisterous  merriment  and  rioting,  their  love  of 
wine,  their  violence,  and  their  lewdness — these  traits  cannot  of 
course  be  referred  to  the  Satyrs  any  more  than  to  the  hippo- 
centaurs  or  for  that  matter  to  the  onocentaurs  who  were  probably 
no  more  sober  or  chaste  than  their  kindred.  Rather  it  was  the 
common  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  several  types  of  half- 
human  and  half-bestial  monsters  that  allowed  them  to  be  grouped 
together  under  the  single  name  of  Callicantzari. 

Thus  the  conclusion  drawn  from  an  historical  survey  of  those 
ancient  festivals  which  are  now  represented  by  the  Twelve  Days, 
namely  that  the  Callicantzari  are  the  modern  representatives  of 
Dionysus'  monstrous  comrades,  is  both  corroborated  and  amplified 
by  the  etymological  identification  of  the  Callicantzari  (or  in  the 
simple  and  unadorned  form,  the  crKaT^dpia)  with  the  Centaurs,  of 
whom  the  Satyrs  and  the  Sileni  are  species. 

The  remaining  modern  name  on  which  I  have  to  touch  readily 
explains  itself  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  said.  If  the 
word  Kcivr^apo^  is  the  modern  form  of  KevTavpo';,  and  if  by  the 
name  'Centaur'  was  denoted  a  being  half-human  and  half-animal 
both  in  shape  and  in  character,  then  the  name  \vKOKdvT^apo<; 
clearly  should  mean  a  creature  half-man  half-wolf,  such  as  the 
ancients  might  have  called  a  lycocentaur,  but  did  actually 
name  XvKdvdpcoTToi.  Lycocantzaros  then  etymologically  should 
mean  the  werewolf — a  man  transformed  either  by  his  own  power 
or  by  some  external  influence  into  a  wolf.  . 

The  idea  of  jycanthropy  has  probably  been  familiar  to  the 
peasants  of  Greece  continuously  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  present  day,  either  surviving  traditionally  like  so  many  other 
beliefs,  or  possibly  stimulated  by  actual  experiences;  for  lycan- 
thropy  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  is  a  very 
real  and  terrible  form  of  madness,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  sufferer  believes  himself  transformed  (and  by  dress  or  lack  of 
it  tries  to  transfigure  himself)  into  a  wolf  or  other  wild  animal, 
and  in  that  state  develops  and  satisfies  a  craving  for  human  flesh. 
Outbreaks  of  it  were  terribly  frequent  in  the  east  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  among  the  Slavonic  populations ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  wholly  escaped  this  scourge.  But 
whether  the  idea  received  some  such  impetus  or  no,  it  was 
certainly  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  not  wholly  forgotten 
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at  the  present  day.  This  was  curiously  betrayed  by  some  questions 
put  to  an  American  archaeologist  by  an  Arcadian  peasant.  Among 
the  items  of  falsehood  vended  as  news  by  the  Greek  press  he  had 
seen,  but  owing  to  the  would-be  classical  style  had  failed  to  under- 
stand, certain  allegations  concerning  the  cannibalistic  habits  of  Red 
Indians ;  and  the  points  on  which  he  sought  enlightenment  were, 
first,  whether  they  ran  on  all  fours,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
went  naked  or  wore  wolf-skins.  In  effect  the  only  form  of  savagery 
familiar  to  his  mind  was  that  of  the  werewolf 

Now  here,  it  might  be  thought,  is  the  clue  by  which  to  explain 
the  first   conclusion  which  we  reached,  namely,  that  the   Calli- 
cantzari  were  originally  men  capable  of  transformation  into  beasts. 
The  name  XvKOKavT^apo';  or  werewolf,  it  might  be  urged,  involved 
the  idea  of  such  transformation  ;  and  the  idea  originally  associated 
with  the  one  species  was  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Calli- 
cantzari.     At  first  sight  such  an  explanation   is  attractive   and 
appears  tenable;  but  maturer  consideration  compels  me  to  reject  it. 
In  the  first  place,  although  the  word  \vKOKdvT^apo<;  cannot 
etymologically  have  meant  anything  but  werewolf  when   it  was 
first  employed,  at  the  present  day  in  the  few  districts  where  the 
name  may  be  heard,  in  Cynouria,  in    Messenia,  and,   so   far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  in  Crete,  it  involves  no  idea  of  the  transformation 
of  men  into  beasts;  it  is  merely  a  variant  form  for  KaWiKovT^apof 
and  in  no  way  distinguished  from  it  in  meaning,  and  the  Calli- 
cantzari  in  those  districts  are  demons  of  definite  hybrid  form,  not 
men  temporarily  transformed  into  beasts.     And  conversely  in  the 
Cyclades  and  other  places  where  the  belief  in  this  transformation 
of  men  is  prevalent,  the  compound  \vKOKdvT^apo<;  seems  to  be 
unknown,  and  KaWiKdvT^apo<;  (or  some  dialectic  form  of  the  same 
word)  is  in  vogue.     Since  then  in  many  places  where  the  generic 
name  Callicantzai-i  is  alone  in  use,   the   human  origin  of  these 
monsters  is  maintained,  while  in  those  few  districts  where  the 
specific  name  Lycocantzari   is  also  used   that  human   origin   is 
denied,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  surviving 
ideas  concerning  the  genus  can  be  the  outcome  of  obsolete  ideas 
concerning  the  species. 

Secondly,  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  it  be  granted  that  the 
Callicantzari  had  always  been  demons,  how  came  the  werewolf,  the 
XvKavdptoTTO';,  whose  very  name  proved  him  half-human,  to  change 
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that  name  to  'KvKoicdvr^apo';  ?  How  came  a  man  who  occasionally 
turned  into  a  wolf  to  be  classified  as  one  species  in  a  geaus  of  beings 
who  ex  hypothesi  were  not  human  even  in  origin,  but  demoniacal  ? 
We  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  peasants  of  that  epoch  in 
which  the  change  of  name  occurred  did  not  distinguish  between 
men  and  demons — which,  as  Euclid  puts  it,  is  absurd ;  wherefore 
the  supposition  that  the  Callicantzari  had  always  been  regarded  as 
demons  until  werewolves  were  admitted  to  their  ranks  cannot 
be  maintained.  Rather  the  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
earliest  Callicantzari  and  werewolves,  which  made  the  amalgama- 
tion of  them  possible,  must  have  been  the  belief  that  both  alike 
were-  men  transformed  into  animals. 

Since  then  the  belief  in  the  metamorphosis  of  men  into  Calli- 
cantzari existed  before  that  epoch — a  quite  indeterminate  epoch, 
I  am  afraid — in  which  the  word  \vKavdpa>Tro<;  fell  into  desuetude' 
and  was  replaced  by  \vKOKavr^apo<i,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  idea  ? 

Since  the  Callicantzari  bear  the  name  of  the  Centaurs,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  enquiry  must  be  carried  yet  further  back,  and 
that  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  the  Centaurs'  origin  must  be 
investigated.  Pindar  touches  often  upon  the  Centaur-myths; 
what  view  did  he  take  of  the  Centaurs'  nature  ?  Were  they 
divine  in  origin  or  human  ?  We  shall  see  that  he  held  no  settled 
view  on  the  subject.  Both  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Centaurs  were  familiar  to  him  just  as  both  traditions  still  prevail 
in  modern  accounts  of  the  Callicantzari ;  sometimes  he  follows 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  the  Centaur 
Chiron  is  consistently  described  as  divine.  '  Fain  would  I,'  says 
Pindar ^  'that  Chiron... wide-ruling  scion  of  Cronos  the  son  of 
Ouranos  were  living  and  not  gone,  and  that  the  Beast  of  the  wilds 
were  ruling  o'er  the  glens  of  Pelion';  and  again  he  names  him 
'  Chiron  son  of  Cronos^'  and  '  the  Beast  divined'  In  Pindar's  view 
Chiron,  be  he  Beast  or  God,  is  certainly  not  human ;  and  if  he  is 
once  named  by   the   same  poet  'the    Magnesian    Centaury  the 

1  I  cannot  of  course  absolutely  affirm  that  the  word  is  extinct  in  every  dialect 
even  now;  but  the  only  suggestion  of  its  use  which  I  can  find  is  in  a  story  of  Hahn's 
collection  (Alban.  und  Griech.  March,  ii.  189),  where  the  German  translation  has 
the  strange  word  '  Wolfsmann. ' 

2  Pyth.  III.  1—4.  "  Ibid.  iv.  115. 
*  Ibid.  IV.  119.  ^  md.  III.  45. 
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epithet  need  only  perhaps  declare  his  habitation.  His  divinity  is 
plainly  asserted,  and  the  legend  that  he  resigned  the  divine 
guerdon  of  immortality  in  order  to  deliver  Prometheus  accords 
with  Pindar's  doctrine. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  story  of  Ixion  as  told  by  Pindar 
reveals  another  tradition.  Ixion  himself  was  human ;  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous sin  of  lusting  after  the  wife  of  Zeus  'swiftly  he  suffered 
as  he,  mere  man,  deserved,  and  won  a  misery  unique'.'  The  son  of 
Ixion  therefore  by  a  nebulous  mother  could  not  be  divine.  The 
cloud  wherewith  in  his  delusion  he  had  mated  'bare  unto  him, 
unblest  of  the  Graces,  a  monstrous  son,  a  thing  apart  even  as  she, 
with  no  rank  either  among  men  or  where  gods  have  their  portion; 
him  she  nurtured  and  named  Centauros  ;  aad  he  in  the  dales  of 
Pelion  did  mate  with  Magnesian  mares,  and  thence  there  sprang 
a  wondrous  warrior-tribe  like  unto  both  their  parents — like  to 
their  dams  in  their  nether  parts,  and  the  upper  frame  their  sire's^' 
The  first  Centaur  then,  the  founder  of  the  race,  though  only  half- 
human  in  origin,  was  in  no  respect  divine.  How  then  came 
Chiron ,  one  of  that  race,  to  be  divine  ?  The  two  traditions  are 
inconsistent.  Pindar  as  a  poet  was  not  troubled  thereby ;  he 
chose  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  for  his  art  to  embroider.  But 
in  the  science  of  mythology  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  traditions 
is  important.  Once  more  we  must  carry  our  search  further  back — 
to  Hesiod  and  to  Homer. 

The  former,  in  placing  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  the 
Centaurs  among  the  scenes  wrought  on  the  shield  of  Heracles', 
says  never  a  word  to  suggest  that  either  set  of  combatants  were 
other  than  human ;  the  contrast  between  them  lies  wholly  in  the 
weapons  they  use.  The  Lapithae  have  their  leaders  enumerated, 
Caineus,  Dryas,  Pirithous,  and  the  rest ;  the  Centaurs  in  like 
manner  are  gathered  about  their  chieftains,  'huge  Petraeos  and 
Asbolos  the  augur  and  Arctos  and  Oureios  and  black-haired  Mimas 
and  the  two  sons  of  Peukeus,  Perimedes  and  Dryalos.'  The 
account  reads  like  a  description  of  a  fight  between  two  tribes,  one 
of  them  equipped  with  body-armour  and  using  spears,  the  other 
more  primitive  and  armed  only  with  rude  wooden  weapons. 

'  Pyth.  II.  29. 

^  Pyth.  II.  42—48. 

'■>  Hesiod,  Shield  of  Heracl.  178—188. 
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To  this  representation  of  the  Centaurs  Horaer  also,  in  the 
Iliad,  consents ;  for,  though  he  names  them  Pheres  or  '  Beasts,'  it 
is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  proper  name  of  a  tribe  of  men — men 
who  dwelt  on  Mount  Pelion  and  were  hardly  less  valiant  than  the 
heroes  who  conquered  them.  '  Never  saw  I,'  says  Nestor,  '  nor 
shall  see  other  such  men  as  were  Pirithous  and  Dryas,  shepherd 
of  hosts,  and  Caineus  and  Exadios  and  godlike  Polyphemus 
and  Theseus,  son  of  Aegeus,  like  unto  the  immortals.  Mightiest 
in  sooth  were  they  of  men  upon  the  earth,  and  against  mightiest 
fought,  even  the  mountain-haunting  Pheres,  and  fearfully  they 
did  destroy  them\'  And  again  we  hear  how  Pirithous  '  took 
vengeance  on  the  shaggy  Pheres,  and  drave  them  forth  from 
Pelion  to  dwell  nigh  unto  the  Aethices^.'  Apart  from  the  name 
'  Pheres,'  which  will  shortly  be  examined,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
passages  any  more  than  in  that  of  Hesiod  to  suggest  that  the 
conflict  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  means  anything  but  the 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  a  primitive  and  wild  mountain-tribe  by 
a  people  who,  in  the  wearing  of  body-armour,  had  advanced  one 
important  step  in  material  civilisation.  Yet  in  some  respects  the 
tribe  of  Centaurs  were,  according  to  Homer,  at  least  the  equals  of 
their  neighbours;  for  Chiron,  'the  justest  of  the  Centaurs^'  was 
the  teacher  both  of  the  greatest  warrior,  Achilles^  and  of  the 
greatest  physician,  Asclepios".  The  only  passage  of  Homer  which 
has  been  held  to  imply  that  the  Centaurs  were  not  men  comes  not 
from  the  Iliad  but  from  the  Odyssey'^ — e^  ov  Kevravpoccri  kuI 
dvBpdcri,  velKo^  eTv')(6'rj — which  Miss  Harrison'  translates  '  Thence 
'gan  the  feud  'twixt  Centaurs  and  mankind,'  inferring  therefrom 
the  non-humanity  of  the  Centaurs.  It  is  however  legitimate  to 
take  the  word  avSpdai,  in  a  stricter  sense,  and  to  render  the  line, 
'  Thence  arose  the  feud  between  Centaurs  and  heroes,'  to  wit,  the 
heroes  Pirithous,  Dryas,  and  others ;  and  the  inference  is  then 
impaired.  But  in  any  case  the  Iliad,  the  earlier  authority, 
consistently  depicts  both  Chiron  and  the  other  Centaurs  as  human. 
The  tradition  of  a  divine  origin  must  have  arisen  between  the 
date  of  the  Iliad  and  the  time  of  Pindar,  and  from  then  until  now 
popular  opinion  must  have  been  divided  on  the  question  whether 

1  Horn.  II.  I.  262-8.  i  Horn.  II.  ii.  743. 

'  II.  XI.  832.  *  Ibid. 

^  II.  IV.  219.  "  Horn.  Od.  xxi.  803. 

'  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  382. 
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the  Centaurs,  the  Callicantzari,  were  properly  men  or  demons. 
But  one  part  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  first  arrived,  namely 
that  Callicantzari  were  originally  men,  is  justified  by  Homer's 
and  Hesiod's  testimony. 

What  then  of  the  other  part  of  that  conclusion  ?  There  is 
ancient  proof  that  the  Callicantzari  were  originally  men ;  but 
what  witness  is  there  to  the  metamorphosis  of  those  men  into 
beasts  ?     The  Centaurs'  alternative  name,  Pheres. 

An  ethnological  explanation  of  this  name  has  recently  been 
put  forward  by  Prof  Ridgeway'.  Concluding  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Iliad  that  '  the  Pheres  are  as  yet  nothing  more  than  a 
mountain  tribe  and  are  not  yet  conceived  as  half-horse  half-man,' 
he  points  out,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar,  that  Pelion  was  the 
country  of  the  Magnetes^  and  that  Chiron  not  only  dwelt  in  a  cave 
on  Pelion,  but  is  himself  called  a  Magnete^  '  It  is  then  probable,' 
he  continues^,  'that  the  Centaur  myth  originated  in  the  fact  that 
the  older  race  (the  Pelasgians)  had  continued  to  hold  out  in  the 
mountains,  ever  the  last  refuge  of  the  remnants  of  conquered  races. 
At  first  the  tribes  of  Pelion  may  have  been  friendly  to  the 
(Achaean)  invader  who  was  engaged  in  subjugating  other  tribes 
with  whom  they  had  old  feuds;  and  as  the  Norman  settlers  in 
Ireland  gave  their  sons  to  be  fostered  by  the  native  Irish,  so  the 
Achaean  Peleus  entrusted  his  son  to  the  old  Chiron.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  conquering  races  frequently  regard  the  conquered 
both  with  respect  and  aversion.  They  respect  them  for  their  skill 
as  wizards,  because  the  older  race  are  familiar  with  the  spirits 
of  the  land.... On  the  other  hand,  as  the  older  race  have  been 
driven  into  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  land,  and  are  being 
contiuually  pressed  still  further  back,  and  have  their  women 
carried  off,  they  naturally  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  reprisals 
on  their  enemies,  and  sally  forth  from  their  homes  in  the  mountains 
or  forests  to  plunder  and  in  their  turn  to  carry  off  women.  The 
conquering  race  consequently  regard  the  aborigines  with  hatred, 
and  impute  to  them  every  evil  quality,  though  when  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  sorcery  they  will  always  resort  to  one  of  the  hated 
race.' 

1  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  pp.  173  ft.  2  py^j^^  ly.  80. 

3  Pyth.  HI.  45. 

*  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  pp.  17S-6. 
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Then  follow  a  series  of  instances  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  which  amply  justify  this  estimate  of  the  relations  between 
conquerors  and  conquered.  But  in  applying  the  principle  thus 
obtained  to  the  case  of  the  Centaurs  Prof.  Ridgeway  goes  a  little 
further.  '  As  it  is  therefore  certain  that  aboriginal  tribes  who 
survive  in  mountains  and  forests  are  considered  not  only  possessed 
of  skill  in  magic,  but  as  also  bestial  in  their  lusts,  aiid  are  even 
transformed  into  vipers  and  wild  beasts  by  the  imagination  of  their 
enemies,  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  Centaur  myth  that  the 
ancient  Pelasgian  tribes  of  Pelion  and  Ossa  had  been  able  to  defy 
the  invaders  of  Thessaly,  and  that  they  had  from  the  remotest 
times  possessed  these  mountains. 

'  We  can  now  explain  why  they  are  called  Pheres,  Centauri  and 
Magnetos.  Scholars  are  agreed  in  holding  that  Pheres  {^ijpe<;)  is 
only  an  Aeolic  form  for  6rjpe<;,  "  wild  beasts."  Such  a  name  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  tribe  itself,  but  is  rather 
an  opprobrious  term  applied  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Centauri 
was  probably  the  name  of  some  particular  clan  of  Magnetos \' 

Prof  Ridgeway  then,  as  I  understand,  believes  the  Centauri  to 
have  been  named  Pheres  or  '  Beasts '  by  their  enemies  because 
they  were  bestial  in  character,  and  supports  his  view  by  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  italicised.     On  this  point  I  join  issue. 

First,  the  phrase  in  question  is  based  upon  one  only  out  of  the 
many  instances  which  he  adduces  as  evidence  of  the  relations 
between  invaders  and  aborigines — and  that  the  most  dubious,  for  it 
depends  upon  a  somewhat  arbitrary  interpretation  of  a  passage^  of 
Procopius.  'He  wrote,'  says  Prof.  Ridgeway ^  'in  the  sixth 
century  of  Britain  thus  :  "  The  people  who  in  old  time  lived  in 
this  island  of  Britain  built  a  great  wall,  which  cut  off  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it.  On  either  side  of  this  wall  the  land,  climate 
and  everything  are  different.  For  the  district  to  the  east  of  the 
wall  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  changing  with  the  seasons,  being 
moderately  warm  in  summer  and  cool  in  winter.  It  is  thickly 
inhabited  by  people  who  live  in  the  same  way  as  other  folk." 
After  enumerating  its  natural  advantages  he  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  "  On  the  west  of  the  wall  everything  is  quite  the  opposite  ;  so 

^  Eidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  p.  178. 

2  D«  bello  Gothico,  iv.  20  (Niebuhr,  1833,  p.  565). 

'  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  pp.  177-8. 
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that,  forsooth,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  there  for  half-an- 
hour.  Vipers  and  snakes  innumerable  and  every  kind  of  wild 
beast  share  the  possession  of  that  country  between  them ;  and 
what  is  most  marvellous,  the  natives  say  that  if  a  man  crosses  the 
wall  and  enters  the  district  beyond  it,  he  immediately  dies,  being 
quite  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  climate  which  prevails 
there,  and  that  any  beasts  that  wander  in  there  straightway  meet 
their  death." 

'There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  wall  here  meant  is  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian,  for  the  ancient  geographers  are  confused  about  the 
orientation  of  the  island. 

'  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  vipers  and  wild  beasts  who 
lived  beyond  the  wall  were  nothing  more  than  the  Caledonians, 
nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  that  a  sudden  death  overtook  either 
man  or  beast  that  crossed  into  their  territory.' 

That  a  native  British  statement  made  in  the  sixth  century  to 
the  effect  that  the  country  beyond  Hadrian's  wall  was  pestilential 
in  climate  and  infested  with  vipers,  snakes,  and  wild  beasts,  should 
be  considered  as  even  probable  evidence  that  either  the  Eomans  or 
the  natives  of  Britain  regarded  the  Caledonians  as  noxious  animals, 
is  to  me  surprising.  The  question  whether  the  Centaurs  were  called 
Pheres  because  of  their  bestial  repute  among  neighbouring  tribes 
must  be  decided  independently  of  that  inference  and  on  its  own 
merits. 

Secondly  then,  was  there  anything  bestial  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Centaurs,  as  known  to  Homer,  which  could  have  won  for  them 
the  name  of  '  Beasts '  ?  All  that  ancient  mythology  tells  of  their 
conduct  may  be  briefly  summarised;  they  fought  with  the  men 
and  carried  off  the  women  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  occasionally 
drank  wine  to  excess.  Were  the  Achaeans  then  such  ardent 
abstainers  that  they  dubbed  those  who  indulged  too  freely  in 
intoxicants  '  Beasts '  ?  Did  the  invaders  of  Greece  and  the 
assailants  of  Troy  hold  fighting  so  reprehensible  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Centaurs'  practice  of  carrying  off  the  women  of  their  enemies 
which  convicted  them  of  '  bestial  lust '  ?  In  all  ages  surely 
humanum  est  errare,  but  in  that  early  age  the  practice  was  not 
only  human  but  manly ;  the  enemy's  womenfolk  were  among  the 
rightful  prizes  of  a  raid.  There  is  nothing  then  in  mythology 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Centaurs'  moral  conduct  was  such 
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as    to    win    for    them,    in    that    age,    the    opprobrious    name    of 
'  Beasts.' 

And  here  Art  supports  Mythology  ;  for  clearly  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Centaurs  in  semi-animal  form  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  their  name  of  Pheres ;  the  same  idea  must  lie  at  the  root  of 
both.  If  then  the  name  Pheres  was  given  to  the  Centaurs  because 
of  their  violence  or  lust,  the  animal  portion  of  them  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  early  Greek  Art  should  have  been  such  as  to  express 
one  or  both  of  those  qualities.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  In  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  horse-centaur  in  art,  Miss  Harrison' 
points  out  that  though  in  horse-loving  Athens,  by  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  equine  element  predominated  in  the 
composite  being, 'in  archaic  representations  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  Centaurs  are  in  art  what  they  are  in  reality,  men  with  men's 
legs  and  feet,  but  they  are  shaggy  mountain-men  with  some  of  the 
qualities  and  habits  of  beasts ;  so  to  indicate  this  in  a  horse-loving 
country  they  have  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse  awkwardly  tacked 
on  to  their  human  bodies.'  Now  the  particular  'qualities  and 
habits  of  beasts,'  if  such  there  be,  in  the  Centaurs  must  be  their 
violence  and  lust.  Are  these  then  adequately  symbolised  by  '  the 
hind-quarters  of  a  horse  awkwardly  tacked  on  to  their  human 
bodies '  ?  In  scenes  of  conflict,  in  the  archaic  representations, 
it  is  the  human  part  of  the  Centaur  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
fight,  and  the  weapon  used  is  a  branch  of  a  tree,  the  primitive 
human  weapon  ;  the  Centaur  fights  as  a  man  fights.  If  he  had 
been  depicted  with  horns  or  teeth  or  claws  as  his  weapons  of 
offence,  then  the  animal  part  of  him  would  fairly  symbolise  his 
bestial  violence ;  but  who  could  discover  a  trace  of  pugnacity  in 
his  equine  loins  and  rump,  hind  legs  and  tail  ?  Or  again  if 
pugnacity  is  not  the  particular  quality  which  caused  the  Centaurs 
to  be  named  '  Beasts '  and  to  be  pourtrayed  in  half-animal  form,  is 
it  their  lewdness  which  art  thus  endeavoured  to  suggest  ?  Surely, 
if  the  early  artists  had  understood  that  the  name  Pheres  was  a 
contemptuous  designation  of  a  tribe  bestial  in  their  lust,  Greek 
taste  was  not  so  intolerant  of  ithyphallic  representations  that  they 
need  have  had  recourse  to  so  cryptic  a  symbol  as  the  hind-quarters 
of  a  horse.     But  if  it  be  supposed  that,  while  a  sense  of  modesty, 

^  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  382. 
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unknown  to  later  generations,  deterred  those  early  artists  from 
a  more  obvious  method  of  expressing  their  meaning,  the  idea 
of  the  Centaurs'  lewdness  was  really  present  to  their  minds,  then 
Chiron  too  falls  under  the  same  condenmation  and  is  tainted  with 
the  same  vice  as  the  rest.  'A  black-figured  vase,'  says  Prof. 
Ridgeway,  a  propos  of  the  virtues,  not  of  the  vices,  of  this  one 
Centaur,  '  shows  the  hero  (Peleus)  bringing  the  little  Achilles 
to  Chiron,  who  is  depicted  as  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  white 
beard  and  clad  in  a  long  robe  from  under  the  back  of  which  issues 
the  hinder  part  of  a  diminutive  pony,  the  equine  portion  being  a 
mere  adjunct  to  the  complete  human  figured'  So  far  then  as  the 
animal  part  is  concerned,  the  representation  of  Chiron  in  early  art 
differs  no  whit  from  that  of  other  Centaurs,  and  the  quality,  which 
is  symbolised  by  the  equine  adjunct  in  these,  is  imputed  to  him 
also.  Yet  to  convict  of  bestial  lust  the  virtuous  Chiron,  the 
chosen  teacher  of  great  heroes,  is  intolerable.  In  efifect,  no  ex- 
planation of  the  name  Pheres  in  mytholog)'  and  of  the  biform 
representation  of  the  Centaurs  in  art  can  be  really  satisfactory 
which  does  not  reckon  with  Chiron,  the  most  famous  and  '  the 
most  just '  of  the  Centaurs,  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
Some  characteristic  common  to  them  all — and  therefore  not  lust  or 
any  other  evil  passion — must  be  the  basis  of  any  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  'Beasts.' 

If  then  the  name  Pheres  cannot  have  been  an  opprobrious 
term  applied  to  the  Pelasgian  tribe  of  Centauri  by  the  Achaean 
invaders  in  token  of  their  lusts  or  other  evil  qualities,  can  it  have 
been  a  term  of  respect  ?  It  may  not  now  sound  a  respectful  title ; 
but  in  view  of  that  ethnological  principle  which  Prof  Ridgeway 
enunciates,  namely  '  that  conquering  races  frequently  regard  the 
conquered  both  with  respect  and  aversion,'  the  enquiry  is  worth 
pursuing.  The  principle  itself  seems  to  me  well  established  ;  it  is 
only  his  application  of  it  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Centaurs  to 
which  I  have  demurred. 

The  conquering  race,  he  shoM's,  are  apt  to  respect  the  con- 
quered for  their  skill  as  wizards.  This  certainly  holds  true  in  the 
case  before  us.     Chiron  was  of  high  repute  in  the  arts  of  magic 

^  Kidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  p.  174.  The  vase  in  question  is  figured  by 
Colvin  in  Journ.  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  i.  p.  131,  PI.  2,  and  by  Miss  Harrison, 
Prolegomena  etc.  p.  384. 
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and  prophecy.  It  was  from  him  that  Asclepios  learned  '  to  be  a 
healer  of  the  many-plaguing  maladies  of  men ;  and  thus  all  that 
came  unto  him  whether  plagued  with  self-grown  sores  or  with 
limbs  wounded  by  the  lustrous  bronze  or  stone  far-hurled,  or 
marred  by  summer  heat  or  winter  cold — these  he  delivered, 
loosing  each  from  his  several  infirmity,  some  with  emollient  spells 
and  some  by  kindly  potions,  or  else  he  hung  their  limbs  with 
charms,  or  by  surgery  he  raised  them  up  to  healths'  And  it  was 
Chiron  too  to  whom  Apollo  himself  resorted  for  counsel,  and  from 
whom  he  learned  the  blissful  destiny  of  the  maiden  Cyrenel  Nor 
was  Chiron  the  only  exponent  of  such  arts  among  the  Centaurs ; 
for  Hesiod  names  also  Asbolos  as  a  diviner. 

If  then  the  tribe  of  Centaurs  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sorcery, 
could  this  have  won  for  them  the  name  of '  Beasts '  ?  Can  it  have 
been  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  magic  powers,  they  were  be- 
lieved able  to  transform  themselves  into  beasts  ? 

Within  the  limits  of  Greek  folk-lore  we  have  already  once 
encountered  such  a  belief,  namely  in  the  case  of  the  '  Striges,'  old 
witches  capable  of  turning  themselves  into  birds  of  prey ;  and 
in  the  folk-lore  of  the  world  at  large  the  idea  is  extremely 
frequent.  There  is  no  need  to  encumber  this  chapter  with  a  mass 
of  recorded  instances  ;  the  verdict  of  the  first  authority  on  the 
subject  is  sufficient.  According  to  Tylor^  the  belief  'that  certain 
men,  by  natural  gift  or  magic  art,  can  turn  for  a  time  into  raven- 
ing wild  beasts'  is  '  a  widespread  belief,  extending  through  savage, 
barbaric,  classic,  oriental,  and  mediaeval  life,  and  surviving  to  this 
day  in  European  superstition.'  '  The  origin  of  this  idea,'  he  says, 
'  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  explained,'  but  he  notes  that  'it  really 
occurs  that,  in  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  patients  prowl 
shyly,  long  to  bite  and  destroy  mankind,  and  even  fancy  them- 
selves transformed  into  wild  beasts.'  Whether  such  cases  of 
insanity  are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  belief,  he  does  not 
determine;  but  he  adds,  what  is  most  important  to  the  present 
issue,  that  '  professional  sorcerers  have  taken  up  the  idea,  as  they 
do  any  morbid  delusion,  and  pretend  to  turn  themselves  and 
others  into  beasts  by  magic  art' ;  and,  later  onS  citing  by  way 

1  Find.  Fyth.  in.  45  ft.  (transl.  Myers).  '■'  Find.  Pyth.  ix.  31  fi. 

2  Primitive  Culture,  Vol.  i.  p.  308.     For  a  mass  of  instances,  see  pp.  308—315. 
•>  Of.  cit.  I.  p.  312. 
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of  illustration  a  passage  of  the  Eclogues^,  in  which  Vergil  '  tells  of 
Moeris  as  turning  into  a  wolf  by  the  use  of  poisonous  herbs,  as 
calling  up  souls  from  the  tombs,  and  as  bewitching  away  crops,' 
he  points  out  that  in  the  popular  opinion  of  Vergil's  age  '  the  arts 
of  the  werewolf,  the  necromancer  or  "  medium,"  and  the  witch, 
were  different  branches  of  one  craft.' 

If  then  the  Centaurs  were  a  tribe  of  reputed  sorcerers  and 
also  obtained  the  secondary  name  of  'Beasts,'  the  analogy  of  world- 
wide superstitions  suggests  that  the  link  between  these  two  facts 
is  to  be  found  in  their  magical  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of 
beasts. 

What  particular  beast-shape  the  Centaurs  most  often  affected 
need  not  much  concern  us.  ■  The  analogy,  on  which  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  name  Pheres  rests,  makes  certainly  for  some  shape 
more  terrifying  than  that  of  a  horse  ;  and  the  word  (f>rjpe^  itself 
also  denotes  wild  and  savage  beasts  rather  than  domestic  animals. 
But  the  horse-centaur,  though  it  monopolised  art,  was  not  the 
only  form  of  centaur  known,  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  modern 
descriptions  of  the  Callicantzari,  had  it  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
popular  imagination  as  some  other  types.  Possibly  its  very  exis- 
tence is  due  only  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  a  horse-loving  people. 
Pindar  certainly  knew  of  one  Centaurus  earlier  in  date  and  far 
more  monstrous  than  the  horse-centaurs  which  artists  chose  to 
depict,  and  provided  a  genealogy  accordingly.  Moreover  in  the 
passage  of  Hesiod  which  I  have  quoted  above  and  which,  by  its 
agreement  with  the  Iliad  as  to  the  human  character  of  the 
Centaurs,  is  proved  to  embody  an  early  tradition,  there  is  at  least 
a  suggestion  of  a  more  savage  form  assumed  by  the  Centaurs. 
Several  of  their  names  in  that  passage''  seem  to  indicate  various 
qualities  and  habits  which  they  possessed.  One  is  called  Petraeos, 
because  the  Centaurs  lived  in  rocky  caves  or  because  they  hurled 
rocks  at  their  foes;  another  is  Oureios,  because  they  were  a 
mountain-tribe ;  then  there  are  the  two  sons  of  Peukeus,  so  named 
because  the  Centaurs'  weapons  were  pine-branches.     And  why  is 

1  Verg.  Bel.  viii.  95. 

^  Hesiod,  Shield  of  Heracles,  178  ff.  Cf.  also  the  names  'Aypios  and  "EXoto? 
(suggesting  iXdrri,  the  fir-tree  from  which  their  weapons  were  made)  in  ApoUodor. 
II.  5.  4.  The  name  "A^jSoXos  in  Hesiod,  meaning  '  soot,'  I  cannot  interpret ;  for  it 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Centaurs,  like  the  Callicantzari,  came  down  the 
chimney.  But  the  word  is  possibly  corrupt ;  for  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  307)  refers  to  an 
augur  Astylus  among  the  Centaurs. 
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another  named  Arctos  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  Centaurs  assumed 
by  sorcery  the  form  of  bears  ?  There  is  some  probability  then 
that  the  equine  type  of  Centaur,  the  conventional  Centaur  of 
Greek  Art,  was  a  comparatively  late  development,  and  that  the 
remote  age  which  gave  to  the  Centaurs  the  name  of  Pheres 
believed  rather  that  that  tribe  of  sorcerers  were  wont  to  transform 
themselves  into  the  more  monstrous  and  terrible  shapes  of  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts. 

But  if  the  particular  animal  which  Greek  artists  selected  as  a 
component  part  of  their  Centaurs  is  thus  of  minor  importance,  the 
fact  that  their  Centaurs  were  always  composite  in  conception, 
always  compounded  of  the  human  and  the  animal,  is  highly 
significant.  In  discussing  the  various  types  of  Callicantzari  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  we  found  that,  where  there  exists  a'  belief 
in  their  power  of  metamorphosis,  they  are  stated  to  appear  in 
single  and  complete  shapes,  while,  where  the  belief  in  their  trans- 
formation is  unknown,  they  are  represented  iu  composite  shapes ; 
and  having  previously  concluded  that  the  belief  in  their  meta- 
morphosis was  a  genuine  and  original  factor  in  the  superstition,  we 
were  led  to  formulate  the  principle,  that  a  being  of  some  single, 
normal,  and  known  shape  who  has  originally  been  believed  capable 
of  transforming  himself  into  one  or  more  other  single,  normal, 
and  known  shapes,  comes  to  be  represented,  when  the  belief  in  his 
power  of  transformation  dies  out,  as  a  being  of  composite,  abnormal, 
and  fantastic  shape,  combining  incongruous  features  of  the  several 
single,  normal,  and  known  shapes.  Now  the  horse-centaur  of  Greek 
Art  is  a  being  of  composite,  abnormal,  and  fantastic  shape,  com- 
bining incongruous  features  of  man  and  animal.  If  then  the 
principle  based  on  facts  of  modern  Greek  folk-lore  may  be  applied 
to  the  facts  of  ancient  Greek  folk-lore,  the  horse-centaur  of  Greek 
Art  replaced  a  completely  human  Centaur  capable  of  transforming 
himself  into  completely  animal  form. 

Moreover  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  development  was 
likely  to  occur  in  the  representations  of  art  even  more  readily  than 
in  verbal  descriptions.  For  even  if  the  artist  belonged  to  an  age 
which  had  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  Centaurs  were  human  beings 
capable  of  turning  themselves  by  sorcery  into  beasts,  how  was 
he  to  distinguish  the  Centaur  in  his  picture  either  from  an 
ordinary  man,  if  the  Centaur  were  in  his  ordinary  human  shape,  or 
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from  a  real  animal,  if  the  Centaur  were  in  his  assumed  shape? 
He  might  of  course  have  drawn  an  ordinary  man  and  have 
inscribed  the  legend,  '  This  is  a  Centaur  capable  of  assuming  other 
forms';  or  he  might  have  drawn  an  ordinary  animal  with  the 
explanatory  note,  'This  is  not  really  an  animal  but  a  Centaur 
in  disguise.'  But  if  such  expedients  did  not  satisfy  his  artistic 
instincts,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Surely  his  only  course  was  to 
depict  the  Centaur  in  his  normal  human  shape,  and  by  some 
animal  adjunct  to  indicate  his  powers  of  transformation.  And 
that  is  what  he  did;  for  in  the  earliest  art  the  fore  part  of  the 
Centaur  is  a  complete  human  figure,  and  the  hind  part  is  a  some- 
what disconnected  equine  appendage  \ 

Nor  is  this  artistic  convention  without  parallel  in  ancient 
Greece.  At  Phigalea  there  was  once,  we  are  told,  an  ancient 
statue  of  Demeter  represented  as  a  woman  with  the  head  and 
mane  of  a  horse ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  equine  adjunct 
was  that  she  had  once  assumed  the. form  of  a  mare^  In  other 
words,  the  power  of  transformation  was  indicated  in  art  by  a 
composite  form. 

Hence  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  very  method  which 
early  artists  adopted  of  indicating  the  Centaurs'  power  to  assume 
various  single  forms,  being  misunderstood  by  later  generations 
among  whom  the  Centaurs'  human  origin  and  faculty  of  magical 
transformation  were  no  longer  predominant  traditions,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  conception  of  Centaurs  in  an  invariable  com- 
posite form ;  and  that  later  art,  by  blending  the  two  incongruous 
elements  into  a  more  harmonious  but  less  significant  whole,  con- 
firmed men  in  that  misunderstanding,  until  the  old  traditions 
became  a  piece  of  rare  and  local  lore. 

Thus  on  three  separate  grounds — the  analogy  of  world-wide 
superstition  which  attributes  to  sorcerers  the  power  of  assuming 
bestial  form  ;  the  tendency  detected  in  modern  Greek  folk-lore  to 
replace  beings  of  single  shape,  but  capable  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  other  single  shapes,  by  creatures  of  composite  shape ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  horse-centaurs  of  archaic  art  and 
those  of  the  Parthenon — we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely 
that  the  Centaurs  were  a  tribe  of  reputed  sorcerers  whose  most 

'  Cf.  Miss  J.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  383-4. 
'  Paus.  VIII.  42.  1—4.     Cf.  viii.  25.  5. 
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striking  manifestation  of  power,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Achaean 
neighbours,  was  to  turn  themselves  into  wild  beasts.  The  name 
Pheres  was  then  in  truth  a  title  of  respect,  a  title  in  no  way 
derogatory  to  the  virtuous  Chiron,  who,  if  he  exercised  his 
magical  powers  chiefly  in  mercy  and  healing,  shared  doubtless 
with  the  other  Centaurs  the  miraculous  faculty  of  metamorphosis. 
Our  first  conclusion  then  concerning  the  Callicantzari,  namely 
that  they  were  originally  men  capable  of  turning  into  beasts,  was 
no  less  correct  than  the  second  conclusion  which  showed  them  as 
the  modern  representatives  of  Dionysus'  attendant  Satyrs  and 
Sileni.  Where  the  beliefs  in  their  human  origin  and  in  their 
power  of  metamorphosis  still  prevail,  Greek  tradition  has  pre- 
served not  only  the  name  but  the  essential  character  of  the  ancient 
Centaurs. 

Does  it  seem  hardly  credible  that  popular  tradition  should  still 
faithfully  record  a  superstition  which  dates  from  before  Homer 
and  yet  is  practically  ignored  by  Greek  literature  ?     Still  if  the 
fidelity  of  the  common-folk's  memory  is  guaranteed  in  many  details 
by  its  agreement  with  that  which  literature  does  record,  it  would 
be  folly  to  disregard  it  where  literature  is  silent  or  prefers  another 
of  the  still  prevalent  traditions.     Let  us  take  only  ApoUodorus' 
account^  of  the  fight  of  Heracles  with  the  Centaurs  and  mark  the 
several  points  in  which  it  confirms  the  present  beliefs  about  the 
Callicantzari.     The  old  home,  he  says,  of  the  Centaurs  before  they 
came  to  Malea  was  Pelion ;  Pelion  is  now  the  place  where  above 
all  others  stories  of  the  Callicantzari  are  rife ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  island    of  Sciathos   it   is   believed^  that  they  come  at 
Christmas  not  from  the  lower  world,  but  from  the  mainland,  the 
old  country  of  the  Magnetes ;  even  local  associations  then  seem 
to  have  survived,  just  as  in  the  modern  stories  about  Demeter 
from  Eleusis  and  from  Phigaleia.     Heracles  was  entertained  in 
the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Pholos ;  the  Callicantzari  likewise  live  in 
caves  during  their  sojourn  on  earth,  and  their  hospitality,  though 
never  sought,  has  been  endured.     The  Centaur  Pholos  ate  raw 
meat,   though    he    provided    his   guest    with   cooked   meat;    the 
Callicantzari  also  regale  themselves  on  uncooked  food^  toads  and 

1  ApoUodorus,  ii.  5.  4. 

^  IIoXiTTis,  IlapaSiirfis,  i.  p.  339.  ,         ,,        ,  u,  * 

3  Stories  of  their  coming  to  cook  frogs  etc.  at  the  hearths  of  men  occur,  but 

only  confirm  the  general  belief  that  they  have  no  fires  of  their  own  at  which  to  cool;, 

and  are  in  general  afraid  of  fire. 
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snakes  for  the  most  part,  but  in  one  Messenian  story  also  raw 
dogs'-flesh\  Heracles  broached  a  cask  of  wine,  and  Pholos'  brother 
Centaurs  smelt  it  and  swarmed  to  the  cave  on  mischief  bent ;  the 
Callicantzari  have  the  same  love  of  wine  and  the  same  malevo- 
lence. The  first  of  the  Centaurs  to  enter  the  cave  .were  put  to 
flight  by  Heracles  with  fire-brands,  and  his  ordinary  weapon,  the 
bow,  was  not  used  by  him  save  to  complete  the  rout ;  fire-brands 
are  the  right  weapons  with  which  to  scare  away  the  Callicantzari. 
Surely,  when  such  correspondences  as  these  attest  the  integrity  of 
popular  tradition  for  some  two  thousand  years,  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  equal  integrity 
in  popular  (as  opposed  to  artistic  and  literary)  traditions  for 
another  thousand  years  or  more  before  that. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  in  some  districts  of  modem  Greece, 
in  which  there  prevail  the  beliefs  that  the  Callicantzari  are,  in 
their  normal  form,  human  and  that  they  are  capable  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into  beasts,  popular  tradition  dates  from  the  age 
in  which  the  Achaean  invaders  credited  the  Pelasgian  tribe  of 
Centauri  with  magical  powers  and  in  token  of  one  special  mani- 
festation thereof  surnamed  them  Pheres. 

In  other  districts,  where  the  Callicantzari  are  represented  as 
demoniacal  and  not  human  and  as  monsters  of  mixed  rather  than 
of  variable  shape,  the  popular  memory  goes  back  to  a  period  some- 
what less  remote,  that  period  in  which  a  new  conception,  encouraged 
perhaps  unwittingly  by  archaic  art,  became  predominant  in  classical 
art  and  literature,  with  the  further  result,  we  must  suppose,  that 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  common-folk  too  monsters  of  composite 
shape  took  the  place  of  the  old  human  wonder-working  Centaurs. 

And  yet  again  in  other  districts,  where  the  Christmas  mummers 
in  the  guise  of  Callicantzari  are  the  modern  representatives  of 
those  worshippers  of  Dionysus  who  dressed  themselves  in  the 
guise  of  Satyrs  or  Sileni,  the  traditions  which  survive  are  mainly 
those  of  a  post-classical  age  in  which  the  half-human  half-animal 
comrades  of  Dionysus  lost  their  distinctive  names  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Centaurs'  ranks. 

Finally  in  the  few  districts  where  language  at  least  testifies 
that  werewolves  have  also  been  numbered  among  the  Callicantzari, 

'  IloXirijs,  napoSAffeis,  II.  pp.  1297  and  1337. 
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popular  belief,  though  preserving  much  that  is  ancient,  may  have 
been  modified  by  a  superstition,  or  rather  by  an  actual  form  of 
insanity,  which  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  have  been  in  different  districts  and  periods  the  various 
developments  of  a  superstition  which  originated  in  the  reputation 
for  sorcery  enjoyed  by  a  Pelasgian  tribe  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion 
in  a  prehistoric  age ;  and  the  complexity  of  modern  traditions 
concerning  the  Callicantzari  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  all 
date  from  one  epoch  but  comprise  the  whole  history  of  the  Centaurs. 


§  14.    Genii. 

The  tale  of  deities  is  now  almost  told.  There  remain  only  a 
few  miscellaneous  beings,  identical  or,  at  the  least,  comparable 
with  the  creations  of  ancient  superstition,  who  may  be  classed 
together  under  the  name  of  cToi')(eia}  (anciently  cnoi'xela)  or,  to 
adopt  the  exact  Latin  equivalent,  genii. 

The  Greek  word,  which  in  classical  times  served  as  a  fair 
equivalent  for  any  sense  of  our  word  '  elements,'  became  from 
Plato's  time  onward  a  technical  term  in  physics  for  those  first 
beginnings  of  the  material  world  which  Empedocles  had  pre- 
viously called  pL^wfiaTa  and  other  philosophers  apxai  The 
physical  elements  however  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  haunted 
each  by  its  own  peculiar  spirit,  and  hence  among  the  later 
Platonists  the  term  (TTOix^la  became  a  technicality  of  demonology 
rather  than  of  natural  science-.  Every  component  part  of  the 
visible  universe  was  credited  with  an  invisible  genius,  a  spirit 
whose  being  was  in  some  way  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  its 
abode ;  and  the  term  o-Tot^etoj/  was  transferred  from  the  material 
to  the  spiritual. 

But  though  the  Platonists  invented  and  introduced  this  new 
sense  of  the  word,  its  widespread  acceptance  was  probably  not 
their  work,  but  a  curious  accident  resulting  from  misinterpretation 
of  early  Christian  writings.  In  St  Paul's  Epistles'  there  occurs 
several  times  a  phrase,  to.  arotxeta  tov  Koafiov,  'worldly  principles, 

1  The  shift  of  accent  is  due  to  the  synizesis  of  the  syllables  -«-a,  pronounced 
now  as  -ya. 

^  Du  Cange,  s.v.  UTOixetov. 

2  Coloss.  ii.  Sl  and  20 ;  Oalat.  iv.  3  and  9. 
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which  was  apparently  a  little  too  cultured  for  many  of  those  who 
heard  or  read  it.  It  conveyed  to  their  minds  probably  no  more 
than  '  being  enslaved  to  weak  and  beggarly  elements^ '  conveys  to 
the  British  peasant  of  to-day.  What  more  natural  then  than  that 
the  commentator  should  accept  the  word  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
the  Platonists,  and  that  the  common-folk  who  heard  his  exposition 
should  readily  identify  the  aTOLyela  whom  they  were  bidden  no 
longer  to  serve  with  the  lesser  deities  and  local  genii  to  whose 
service  they  had  long  been  bound — to  whose  service  moreover  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  injunction  they  have  always  continued 
faithful  ?  The  Church,  they  would  have  felt,  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  these  beings ;  ecclesiastical  authority  endorsed  an- 
cestral tradition ;  and  since  such  beings  existed,  it  were  folly  to 
ignore  them ;  nay,  since  the  Church  declared  that  they  were 
powers  of  evil,  it  was  but  prudent  to  propitiate  them,  to  appease 
their  malevolence.  Thus  crTOf)^eia  came  to  be  reckoned  by  every 
right-minded  peasant  among  his  regular  demoniacal  entourage. 
And  so  they  remain — some  of  them  hostile  to  man,  Some  benevo- 
lent, but  all  alike  wild,  uncontrollable  spirits — so  that  St  Paul's 
phrase  aToi'xela  tov  koct/jlov  even  appears  in  one  folk-song  meta- 
phorically as  a  description  of  wild  and  wilful  young  men^ 

Thus  the  very  origin  of  the  term  rendered  it  compre- 
hensive in  meaning.  Even  the  greater  deities  of  ancient  Greece 
were,  in  a  sense,  local — the  occupants  of  prescribed  domains ; 
Poseidon  might  logically  be  called  the  genius  of  the  sea,  Demeter 
of  the  corn-land ;  while  lesser  deities  were  always  associated  with 
particular  spots  and  often  unknown  elsewhere.  But  mediaeval 
usage  of  the  word  a-Toi'xelov  and  of  its  derivatives  tended  to  widen 
the  meaning  of  the  word  yet  more.  A  verb  o-rot^eioOi/'  was 
formed  which  properly  meant  to  settle  a  genius  in  a  particular 
place — either  a  beneficent  genius  to  act  as  tutelary  deity,  or 
an  evil  genius  whose  range  of  activity  would  thus  be  circum- 
scribed within  known  and  narrower  limits ;  but  it  was  used 
also  in  a  larger  sense  to  denote  the  exercise  of  any  magical 
powers.     A  corresponding  adjective  o-Tot^etwytiaTtKo?''  was  applied 

1  Galat.  iv.  9. 

2  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  no.  524.  According  to  ZKapXdros  {Ae^iKdv,  s.v.) 
ffToixeii"  is  sometimes  a  term  of  abuse  ;  on  that  statement  I  base  my  interpretation 
of  the  folk-song. 

5  Du  Cange,  s.v.  i  Du  Cange,  s.v. 
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'  to  anyone  who  had  dealings  with  genii  or  familiar  spirits, 
and  more  vaguely  to  wizards  in  general.  Thus  the  famous 
magician  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  described  as  a  'Pythagorean 
philosopher  with  power  over  genii'  (i^tXoo-o^o?  Ilv9a'y6peio<i 
a-Toix^LcofiaTiKo^y ;  and  two  out  of  his  many  miracles  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  his  exercise  of  the  power.  Once,  it  is  recorded, 
he  was  summoned  to  Byzantium  by  the  inhabitants  and  there  '  he 
charmed  (iaroixeiQia-ev)  snakes  and  scorpions  not  to  strike, 
mosquitoes  totally  to  disappear,  horses  to  be  quiet  and  not  to  be 
vicious  either  towards  each  other  or  towards  man;  the  river  Lvcus 
also  he  charmed  {iaroi-xeiwaev)  not  to  flood  and  do  damage  to 
Byzantium^.'  In  the  first  part  of  this  passage  the  verb  is  un- 
doubtedly used  in  a  very  lax  sense,  for  snakes,  scorpions,  mosquitoes, 
and  horses  can  hardly  have  been  conceived  to  have  their  own 
several  genii  or  guardian-spirits  upon  whom  magic  could  be 
exercised ;  but  the  charming  of  the  river  Lycus  certainly  suggests 
the  restraining  of  the  o-toix^Zov  or  genius  of  the  river  within 
settled  bounds.  This  stricter  sense  of  the  word  however  comes 
out  more  clearly  in  relation  to  good  genii  who  were  settled  by 
magical  charms  in  any  given  object  or  place.  Hence  even  the 
word  cFToixeiov  reverted  to  a  material  sense,  and  was  sometimes 
employed  to  mean  a  'talisman^ ' — an  object,  that  is,  in  which  resided 
a  genius  capable  of  averting  wars,  pestilences,  and  suchlike.  Genii 
of  this  kind,  we  are  told,  were  settled  by  the  same  Apollonius  in 
the  statues  throughout  Constantinople ^  where  the  belief  in  their 
efficacy  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted ;  for  there  was  to 
be  seen  there  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  which  was  '  the  fortune  of 
the  city,  namely  a  small  chain  having  its  ends  locked  together 
and  possessed  of  power  to  keep  the  city  abounding  in  all  manner 
of  goods  and  to  give  her  victory  ever  over  the  nations  (or  heathen), 
that  they  should  have  strength  no  more  to  approach  and  draw 
nigh  thereto,  but  should  hold  further  aloof  from  her  and  retreat 
as  though  they  had  been  vanquished.  And  the  key  of  the  chain 
was  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  pillars''  on  which  the  cross 

1  Georg.  Cedrenus  (circ.  1050)  Historiarum  Compendium,  p.  197  (edit.  Paris). 

^  Cedrenus,  ibid.  .  , 

3  (TTOix^^ov  pro  eo  quod  xAeir/xa  (whence  by  Arabic  corruption  our  'talisman  } 
vocant  Graeci,  usurpant  alii.     Du  Cange,  ibid.  „„    /  j-4.     •□     ■  \ 

^  CodinuB  (15th  century),  de  Originibus  Constantinop.  p.  30  (edit.  Pans) 
§63. 

5  Codinus,  ibid.  p.  20.  §  39. 
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rested.     The  locked  chain  was  probably  the  magical  means  by  • 
which  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  city  was  kept  at  his  post. 

But  these  wide  and  vague  usages  of  the  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives have  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Leo  Allatius^  still 
used  cTTot^eKB/^aTtKo?  in  the  sense  of '  magician/  but  I  have  not 
found  it  in  modern  Greek.  A  remnant  of  the  verb  o-toix^iovv^  is 
seen  in  the  past  participle  <TToi'x^eioi/j,evo<;,  which  at  the  present  day 
is  applied  in  its  true  sense  to  objects  'haunted  hy  genii.'  And  the 
word  o-Tot%eta,  though  locally  extended  in  scope  so  as  to  become 
in  effect  synonymous  with  Sai/xovia  or  e^coTiKo.^,  comprising  all 
non-Christian  deities  irrespectively  of  their  close  connexion  with 
particular  natural  phenomena,  still  maintains  in  its  more  strict, 
and  I  think  more  frequent,  usage  the  meaning  of  genii. 

The  term  thus  provided  by  the  Platonists  and  popularised 
accidentally  by  the  Church  is  a  convenience  in  the  classification 
of  demons ;  for  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  popular  word  which  was 
exactly  equivalent ;  they  had  to  choose  between  the  vague  term 
Baifioviov  which  implied  nothing  of  attachment  to  any  place  or 
object,  and  the  special  designation  of  the  particular  kind  of  genius. 
The  Latin  tongue  was  in  this  respect  better  supplied.  It  must 
not  however  be  inferred  that  the  introduction  of  the  useful 
term  arofx^eia  into  the  demonological  nomenclature  of  Greece 
marked  any  innovation  in  popular  superstition.  The  Greeks  no 
less  than  the  Romans  had  from  time  immemorial  believed  in 
genii.  That  scene  of  the  Aeneid*,  in  which,  while  Aeneas  is 
holding  a  memorial  feast  in  honour  of  his  father,  a  snake  appears 
and  tastes  of  the  offerings  and  itself  in  turn  is  honoured  with 
fresh  sacrifice  as  being  either  the  genius  of  the  place  or  an 
attendant  of  the  hero  Anchises,  is  throughout  Greek  in  tone ;  and 
the  comment  of  Servius  thereupon,  '  There  is  no  place  without  a 
genius,  which  usually  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  a  snake,' 
revives  a  hundred  memories  of  sacred  snakes  tended  in  the 
temples  or  depicted  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Greece.  Moreover 
several  of  the  supernatural  beings  whom  I  have  already  described, 
and  whose  identity  with  the  creatures  of  ancient  superstition  is 

1  De  quor.  Grace,  opinat.  cap.  xxi. 

^  The  active  of  the  verb  also  survives  in  a  special  sense,  for  which  see  below, 
p.  267.     The  modern  form  is  (TToixeidfU! :  cf.  d-qXdvu  for  5ri\6a,  etc. 

2  See  above,  p.  69.  *  Verg.  Aen.  v.  84  ff. 
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established,  are  essentially  genii.  The  Lamia  is  the  genius  of  the 
darksome  cave  where  she  makes  her  lair;  the  Gorgon,  of  the 
straits  where  she  waylays  her  prey ;  and,  most  clearly  of  all,  the 
Dryads  are  the  genii  of  the  trees  which  they  inhabit.  For  the 
life  of  each  one  of  them  is  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  tree  in 
which  she  dwells ;  and  still  as  in  old  time,  so  surely  as  the  tree 
decays  away  with  age,  her  life  too  is  done  and  '  her  soul  leaves 
therewith  the  light  of  the  sun^'  The  woodman  of  to-day  therefore 
speaks  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  ancient  tradition  when  he  calls 
the  trees  where  his  Nereids  dwell  arot'x^ei.cofieva  hevrpa,  'trees 
haunted  by  genii';  such  innovation  as  there  has  been  is  in  ter- 
minology only. 

One  word  of  caution  only  is  required  before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  various  species  of  genii  not  yet  described.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  all  genii,  on  the  analogy  of  the  tree-nymphs, 
die  along  with  the  dissolution  of  their  dwelling-places ;  the  exist- 
ence of  the  genius  and  that  of  the  haunted  object  are  indeed  always 
closely  and  intimately  united,  but  not  necessarily  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  the  migration  of  the  genius  on  the  dissolution  of 
its  first  abode  into  a  second.  The  converse  proposition  however, 
that  any  object  could  enjoy  prolonged  existence  after  the  departure 
from  it  of  the  indwelling  power,  may  be  considered  improbable. 

The  genii  with  whom  I  now  propose  to  deal  fall  into  five 
main  divisions  according  to  their  habitations.  These  are  first 
buildings,  secondly  water,  thirdly  mountains,  caves,  and  desert 
places,  fourthly  the  air,  fifthly  human  beings. 

The  genii  of  buildings  are  universally  acknowledged  in  Greece. 
The  forms  in  which  they  appear  are  various;  this  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  belief  that  they  possess  the  power  of  as- 
suming different  shapes  at  will ;  but  it  is  certain  also  that  their 
normal  shape  is  in  some  measure  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  building — house,  church,  or  bridge — of  which  each  is  the 
guardian. 

The  genius  of  a  house  appears  almost  always  in  the  guise  of  a 
snake,  or,  according  to  Leo  Allatius^  of  a  lizard  or  other  reptile.  It 
is  believed  to  have  its  permanent  dwelling  in  the  foundations,  and 

1  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  272.     Cf.  above,  p.  156. 
^  De  quor.  Graec.  opinat.  cap.  xxi. 
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not  infrequently  some  hole  or  crevice  in  a  rough  cottage-floor  is 
regarded  as  the  entrance  to  its  home.  About  such  holes  peasants 
have  been  known  to  sprinkle  bread-crumbs^;  and  I  have  been 
informed,  though  I  cannot  vouch  as  an  eye-witness  for  the  state- 
ment, that  on  the  festival  of  that  saint  whose  name  the  master  of 
a  house  bears,  he  will  sometimes  combine  services  to  both  his 
Christian  and  his  pagan  tutelary  deities,  substituting  wine  for  the 
water  on  which  the  oil  of  the  sacred  lamp  before  the  saint's  icon 
usually  floats,  and  pouring  a  libation  of  milk — for  the  older  deities 
disapprove  of  intoxicants — about  the  aperture  which  leads  down 
to  the  subterranean  home  of  the  genius.  If  it  so  happen  that 
there  is  a  snake  in  the  hole  and  the  milky  deluge  compels  it 
speedily  to  issue  from  its  hiding-place,  its  appearance  in  the  house 
is  greeted  with  a  silent  delight  or  with  a  few  words  of  welcome 
quietly  spoken.  For  on  no  account  must 'the  'guardian  of  the 
house,'  voiKOKvpr]<;^  Or  TOTraxa^',  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  be 
frightened  by  any  sound  or  sudden  movement.  Much  less  of 
course  must  any  physical  hurt  or  violence  be  done  to  it ;  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action,  even  though  it  be  due  merely  to  inad- 
vertence, are  swift  and  terrible ;  the  house  itself  falls,  or  the 
member  of  the  family  who  was  guilty  of  the  outrage  dies  in  the 
self-same  way  in  which  he  slew  the  snaked 

These  beliefs  and  customs  are  probably  all  of  ancient  date. 
Theophrastus''  notes  how  the  superstitious  man,  if  he  sees  a  snake 
in  the  house,  sets  up  a  shrine  for  it  on  the  spot.  The  observation 
also  of  such  snakes  was  a  recognised  department  of  '  domestic 
divination'  {olKoa-KOTruKrj)  on  which  one  Xenocrates — not  the 
disciple  of  Plato — wrote  a  treatise".  They  were  probably  known 
as  oLKovpoi, '  guardians  of  the  house '  (a  name  which  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  modern  voi,KOKvpT^<;),  for  ib  is  thus  at  any  rate 
that  Hesychius''  designates  the  great  snake  which  Herodotus « tells 
us   was    'guardian   {^vXaica)    of  the    acropolis'   at   Athens,  and 

1  B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  185. 

2  i.e.  okoKi/pios,  with  initial  v  attached  (first  in  the  accusative)  from  the  article 
(rip)  preceding.     This  is  the  ordinary  word  for  '  the  master  of  a  house.' 

i.e.  Scdiiav  Tou  ri-n-ov.  The  word  is  used  in  Cythnos  and  Cyprus.  Cf.  BdWijodas, 
Kuffviaxd,  p.  124.     Sa/teXXcipios,  KvirptaKd,  III.  p.  286. 

^  For  detailed  stories  in  point,  see  Leo  Allatius,  I.  c,  B.  Schmidt,  op.  cit. 
pp.  186,  187.  ^ 

»  Char.  16. 

"  Suidas,  S.VT.  oloviaTiKri  and  SfoK/Jdri/s. 

'    S.V.  0011'  olKOVp6v.  8    Yjjj_  42_ 
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which,  by  leaving  untouched  the  honey-cake  with  which  it  was 
fed  every  month,  proved  to  the  Athenians,  when  the  second 
Persian  invasion  was  threatening  them,  that  their  tutelary  deity 
had  departed  from  the  acropolis,  and  decided  them  likewise  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Thus  the  few  facts  that  are  recorded  about 
this  belief  in  antiquity  accord  so  exactly  with  modern  observa- 
tions, that  from  the  minuter  detail  of  the  latter  the  outlines  of  the 
former  may  safely  be  filled  in. 

The  genii  of  churches  most  commonly  are  seen  or  heard  in 
the  form  of  oxen— bulls  for  the  most  part',  but  also  steers  and 
heifers  I  They  appear,  like  all  genii,  most  frequently  at  night, 
and,  according  to  one  authority, '  are  adorned  with  various  precious 
stones  which  diffuse  a  brightness  such  as  to  light  the  whole 
church.'  '  They  are  seldom  harmful,'  continues  the  same  writer^ : 
'the  few  that  are  so — called  simply  KaKci — do  not  dare  to  make  their 
abode  within  the  churches,  but  have  their  lairs  close  to  them  in 
order  to  do  hurt  to  church-goers.... Near  Calamdta,  on  a  mountain- 
side, there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  dedicated  to  St  George.  The 
peasants  narrate  that  at  each  annual  festival  held  there  on 
April  23rd  a  genius  used  to  issue  forth  from  a  hole  close  by  and 
to  devour  one  of  the  festal  gathering.  After  some  years  the  good 
people,  seeing  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  this  annual  catastrophe, 
decided  to  give  up  the  festival.  But  a  week  before  the  feast 
St  George  appeared  to  them  all  simultaneously  in  a  dream,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  suffer  no  hurt  at  the  festival, 
because  he  had  sealed  up  the  monster.  And  in  fact  they  went 
there  and  found  the  hole  closed  by  a  massive  stone,  on  which 
was  imprinted  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof;  for  St  George, 
willing  that  the  hole  should  remain  always  closed,  had  made 
his  horse  strike  the  stone  with  his  hoof  Thenceforth  the  saint 
has  borne  the  surname  UeTaXtuTT;?  (from  ireTaXov  the  'shoe'  or 
'hoof  of  a  horse)  and  up  to  this  day  is  shewn  the  hoof-mark 
upon  a  stone.' 

Harmless  genii  however  are  more  frequently  assigned  to 
churches,  exercising  a  kind  of  wardenship  over  them  and  taking 
an  interest  in  the  parishioners.  At  Marousi,  a  village  near 
Athens,  there    is   a   church    which    is   still    believed   to    have    a 

1  Cf.  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.,  Index,  s.v.  o-TOixeio"- 

2  UoMttis,  MeX^TTi,  p.  134.  ^  IXoXiri/s,  I.  c. 
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genius,  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  lurking  in  its  foundations ;  and  when 
any  parishioner  is  about  to  die,  the  bull  is  heard  to  bellow  three 
times  at  midnight.  A  church  in  Athens  used  to  claim  the  same 
distinction,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  bull  there  is  said  to  have 
been  heard  within  living  memory  at  the  death  of  an  old  man 
named  Lioules^  Other  churches  also  in  Athens,  not  to  be  out- 
done, pretended  to  the  possession  of  genii  in  the  shapes  of  a 
snake,  a  black  cock,  and  a  woman,  who  all  followed  the  bull's 
example  and  emitted  their  appropriate  cries  thrice  at  midnight 
as  a  presage  of  similar  events  I 

Why  the  genii  of  churches  in  particular  appear  mostly  as  bulls, 
I  cannot  determine.  When  the  genius  of  a  river  manifests  itself 
in  that  form,  the  connexion  with  antiquity  is  obvious ;  for  river- 
gods,  who  ex  vi  termini  are  the  genii  of  the  rivers  whose  name 
they  share,  were  constantly  pourtrayed  of  old  in  the  form  of 
bulls.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  type  of  genius  is  old, 
though  its  localisation  is  new  and  difficult  to  explain. 

The  genii  of  bridges  cannot  properly,  I  suppose,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  genii  of  those  rivers  or  ravines  which  the  bridges 
span.  They  are  usually  depicted  as  dragons  or  other  formidable 
monsters,  and  they  are  best  known  for  the  cruel  toll  which  they 
exact  when  the  bridge  is  a-building.  The  original  conception 
is  doubtless  that  of  the  river-god  demanding  a  sacrifice,  even  of 
human  life,  in  compensation  for  men's  encroachment  upon  his 
domain.  The  most  famous  of  the  folk-songs  which  celebrate 
such  a  theme  is  associated  with  '  the  Bridge  of  Arta,'  but  many 
versions^  of  it  have  been  published  from  different  districts,  and 
in  some  the  names  of  other  bridges  are  substituted ;  in  Crete  the 
story  is  attached  to  the  '  shaking  bridge '  over  a  mountain  torrent 
near  Canea*;  in  the  Peloponnese  to  '  the  Lady's  bridge '  over  the 
river  Ladon=;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae  to  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Hellada";  in  the  island  of  Cos  to  the  old  bridge  of 
Antimachia'.    The  song,  in  the  version^  which  I  select,  runs  thus; 

'  KafiTToiipoyXov,  'lar.  tuk  'ABt]v.  ill.  p.  155. 

^  KafXTToipoyKov,  op.  cit.  i.  226. 

^  e.g.  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  nos.  511,  512. 

*  ' Ayruviddi]!,  Kp-riTrik,  p.  247  (from  IIoXIt-t)?,  op.  cit.  p.  141). 

'  J1o\Ittis,  ibid. 

"  'larplSTi!,  ^vWoyri  5t}p.ot.  aa-ixdruv,  pp.  28—30  (IIoXiTTjs,  ibid.). 

'  W.  H.  D.  Bouse  in  Folklore,  June,  1899  (Vol.  x.  no.  2),  pp.  182  ff. 

8  Passow,  no.  511,  and  ZaixTriXioi,  "Aff/iora  Sn/ionKi.  rrj!  'EXXdSos,  p.  757. 
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'Apprentices  three-score  there  were,  and  craftsmen  five  and  forty, 

For  three  long  years  they  laboured  sore  to  build  the  bridge  of  Arta ; 

All  the  day  long  they  builded  it,  each  night  it  fell  in  ruin. 

The  craftsmen  fall  to  loud  lament,  th'  apprentices  to  weeping: 

"Alas,  alas  for  all  our  toil,  alack  for  all  our  labour. 

That  all  day  long  we're  building  it,  at  night  it  falls  in  ruin." 

Then  from  the  rightmost  arch  thereof  the  demon  gave  them  answer: 

"  An  ye  devote  not  human  life,  no  wall  hath  sure  foundation  ; 

And  now  devote  not  orphan-child,  nor  wayfarer,  nor  stranger, 

But  give  yom'  master-craftsman's  wife,  his  wife  so  fair  and  gracious. 

That  Cometh  late  toward  eventide,  that  cometh  late  toward  supper." 

The  master-craftsman  heard  it  well,  and  fell  as  one  death-stricken  ; 

A  word  anon  he  writes  and  bids  the  nightingale  to  carry : 

"Tarry  to  don  thy  best  array,  tarry  to  come  to  supper. 

Tarry  to  go  upon  thy  way  across  the  bridge  of  Arta." 

The  nightingale  heard  not  aright,  and  carried  other  message : 

"Hurry  to  don  thy  best  array,  hurry  to  come  to  supper. 

Hurry  to  go  upon  thy  way  across  the  bridge  of  Arta." 

Lo,  there  she  came,  now  full  in  view,  along  the  dust- white  roadway ; 

The  master-craftsman  her  espied,  and  all  his  heart  was  breaking ; 

E'en  from  afar  she  bids  them  hail,  e'en  from  afar  she  greets  them : 

"  Gladness  and  health,  my  masters  all,  apprentices  and  craftsmen ! 

What  ails  the  master-craftsman  then  that  he  is  so  distressed  V 

"  Nought  ails  save  only  that  his  ring  by  the  first  arch  is  fallen ; 

Who  shall  go  in  and  out  again  his  ring  thence  to  recover  ? " 

"  Master,  be  not  so  bitter-grieved,  I  will  go  fetch  it  for  thee ; 

Let  me  go  in  and  out  again  thy  ring  thence  to  recover." 

Not  yet  had  she  made  full  descent,  not  halfway  had  descended ; 

"Draw  up  the  rope,  prithee  goodman,  draw  up  the  cable  quickly. 

For  all  the  world  is  upside  down,  and  nought  have  I  recovered." 

One  plies  the  spade  to  cover  her,  another  shovels  mortar, 

The  master-craftsman  lifts  a  stone,  and  hurls  it  down  upon  her. 

"  Alas,  alas  for  this  our  doom,  alack  for  our  sad  fortune ! 

Three  sisters  we,  and  for  all  three  a  cruel  fate  was  written. 

One  went  to  building  Dounavi,  the  next  to  build  Avl6na, 

And  I,  the  last  of  all  the  three,  must  build  the  bridge  of  Arta. 

Even  as  trembles  my  poor  heart,  so  may  the  bridge-way  tremble. 

Even  as  my  fair  tresses  fall,  so  fall  all  they  that  cross  it ! " 

"  Nay,  change,  girl,  prithee  change  thy  speech,  and  utter  other  presage  ; 

Thou  hast  one  brother  dear  to  thee,  and  haply  he  may  pass  it." 

Then  changM  she  her  speech  withal,  and  uttered  other  presage: 

"As  iron  now  is  my  poor  heart,  as  iron  stand  the  bridge- way, 

As  iron  are  my  tresses  fair,  iron  be  they  that  cross  it ! 

For  I've  a  brother  far  away,  and  haply  he  may  pass  it." ' 

But  while  the  most  famous  examples  of  sacrifice  to  genii  are 
connected  with  bridges,  the  custom  in  a  less  criminal  form  than 
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that  which  the  folk-songs  celebrate  is  common  throughout  Greece 
to-day.  In  building  a  house  or  any  other  edifice,  the  question 
of  propitiating  the  genius  already  in  possession  of  the  site  and 
of  inducing  it  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  building  is  duly 
considered.  Sacrifice  is  done.  The  peace-offering,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  building  and  the  means  of  the  future 
owner,  may  consist  of  an  ox,  a  ram,  a  he-goat,  or  a  cock  (or, 
less  commonly,  of  a  hen  with  her  brood'),  preferably  of  black 
colour,  as  were  in  old  time  victims  designed  for  gods  beneath 
the  earth.  The  selected  animal  is  in  Acarnania  and  Aetolia" 
taken  to  the  site,  and  there  its  throat  is  cut  so  that  the  blood 
may  fall  on  the  foundation-stone,  beneath  which  the  body  is 
then  interred.  In  some  other  places^  it  suffices  to  mark  a  cross 
upon  the  stone  with  the  victim's  blood.  In  the  same  district  the 
practice  of  taking  auspices  from  the  victim — from  the  shoulder- 
blade  in  the  case  of  a  ram  and  from  the  breast-bone  in  the  case 
of  a  cock — is  occasionally  combined  with  the  sacrifice,  but  is  not 
essential  to  the  ceremony. 

But  animals,  though  they  are  the  only  victims  actually 
slaughtered  upon  the  spot,  are  not  the  only  form  of  peace- 
offering.  Even  at  the  present  day  when,  added  to  the  power 
of  the  law,  a  sense  of  humanity,  or  a  fear  of  being  pronounced 
'  uncivilised,'  tends  to  deter  the  peasantry  even  of  the  most 
outlying  districts  from  actually  satisfying  the  more  savage 
instincts  of  hereditary  superstition,  there  still  exists  a  strong 
feeling  that  a  human  victim  is  preferable  to  an  animal  for 
ensuring  the  stability  of  a  building.  Fortunately  therefore 
for  the  builder's  peace  of  mind,  the  principles  of  sympathetic 
magic  offer  a  compromise  between  actual  murder  and  total 
disregard  of  the  traditional  rite.  It  suffices  to  obtain  from  a 
man  or  woman — an  enemy  for  choice  but,  failing  that,  'out  of 
philanthropy'  as  a  Greek  authority  puts  it,  any  aged  person 
whose  term  of  life  is  well-nigh  done — some  such  object  as  a 
hair  or  the  paring  of  a  nail,  or  again  a  shred  of  his  clothing  or 
a  cast-off  shoe,  or  it  may  be  a  thread  or  stick  ^  marked  with  the 

1  So  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  196.    'laTplSvs,  2v\Xiiy^  iri/ior.  afffiidTUi/, 
p.  93,  mentions  also  a  dog. 

*  So  also  in  Zacynthos  and  Cephalonia.    Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  196. 
^  e.g.  in  Cimolus,  Bent,  The  Cydades,  p.  45. 

*  Cf.  Bicaut,  Hist,  de  I'iglise  grecque,  pp.  369 — 70. 
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measure  either  of  the  footprint  or  of  the  full  stature  of  the  person, 
and  to  bury  it  beneath  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  edifice. 
By  this  proceeding  a  human  victim  is  devoted  to  the  genius  of 
the  site,  and  will  die  within  the  year  as  surely  as  if  an  image 
of  him  were  moulded  in  wax  and  a  needle  run  through  its  heart. 
Another  variation  of  the  same  rite  consists  in  enticing  some 
passer-by  to  the  spot  and  laying  the  foundation-stone  upon  his 
shadow.  In  Santorini  I  myself  was  once  saved  from  such  a  fate 
by  the  rough  benevolence  of  a  stranger  who  dragged  me  back 
from  the  place  where  I  was  standing  and  adjured  me  to  watch 
the  proceedings  from  the  other  side  of  the  trench  where  my  shadow 
could  not  fall  across  the  foundations.  Nor  are  the  invited  guests 
immune;  unenviable  therefore  is  the  position  of  those  persons 
who  are  officially  required  to  assist  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  The  demarch 
(or  mayor)  of  Agrinion  informed  me  that,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  common-folk  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  four  immediate 
predecessors  in  office  had  all  fallen  victims  to  this  their  public 
duty;  and  he  described  to  me  the  concern  and  consternation  of 
his  own  women-folk  when  he  himself  had  recently  braved  the 
ordeal.  He  honestly  allowed  too  that  he  had  kept  his  shadow 
clear  of  the  dangerous  spot. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  these  foundation-ceremonies 
that  the  Church  has  provided  a  special  office  to  be  read  alike  for 
cathedral  or  for  cottage;  and  the  priest  who  attends  for  this 
purpose  is  sometimes  induced  to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the 
animal  that  is  to  be  sacrificed.  This  however  is  the  more  ex- 
pensive rite ;  the  victim  has  to  be  bought,  and  the  priest  expects 
a  fee  for  blessing  it ;  whereas  the  immolation  of  a  shadow-victim 
costs  nothing,  is  more  efficacious  as  being  equivalent  to  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  provides  an  excellent  means  for  removing  an  enemy 
with  impunity. 

The  sacrificial  ceremony  is  also  sometimes  performed  on  other 
occasions  than  those  of  the  laying  of  foundation-stones.  In  Athens 
a  precept  of  popular  wisdom  enjoins  the  slaughtering  of  a  black 
cock  when  a  new  quarry  is  opened^;  and  an  interesting  account 
is  given  by  Bent^  of  a  similar  scene  at  the  launching  of  a  ship 

^  Kafnro^poy\ov,  'Iffr.  twv  ^AOtiv,  in.  p.  148. 
2  The  Gyclades,  p.  132. 
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in  Santorini.  '  When  they  have  built  a  new  vessel,  they  have 
a  grand  ceremony  at  the  launching,  or  benediction,  as  they  call 
it  here,  at  which  the  priest  officiates ;  and  the  crowd  eagerly 
watch,  as  she  glides  into  the  water,  the  position  she  takes,  for 
an  omen  is  attached  to  this.  It  is  customary  to  slaughter  an 
ox,  a  lamb  or  a  dove  on  these  occasions,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  blood  to 
make  a  cross  on  the  deck.  After  this  the  captain  jumps  off  the 
bows  into  the  sea  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  the  ceremony  is 
followed  by  a  banquet  and  much  rejoicing.'  Here  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  captain  by  jumping  into  the  sea  goes  through 
the  form  of  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  sea, 
and  that  the  animal  actually  slaughtered  is  a  surrogate  victim 
in  his  stead. 

The  strength  of  these  superstitions  to-day,  as  gauged  by  the 
shifts  and  compromises  to  which  the  peasants  resort  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  scruples,  goes  far  to  guarantee  the  historical  accuracy 
of  such  ballads  as  '  the  Bridge  of  Arta.'  Not  of  course  that  each 
of  the  numerous  versions  with  all  its  local  colouring  is  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  human  sacrifice  in  each  place  named ;  exactitude 
of  detail  cannot  be  claimed  for  them.  But  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  beliefs  and  customs  prevalent  not  more  perhaps  than 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  they  deserve  full  credence.  Both 
the  wide  dispersion  of  the  several  versions,  and  also  the  skill 
with  which  in  each  of  them  the  action  of  the  master-builder 
evokes  feelings  not  of  aversion  but  rather  of  pity  for  a  man  of 
whom  religious  duty  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  wife, 
furnish  plain  proof  of  the  domination  which  the  superstition 
in  its  most  gruesome  form  once  exercised;  and  the  intentions 
of  the  modern  peasants,  if  not  their  acts,  testify  to  the  same 
overwhelming  dread  of  genii. 

That  the  ceremonies  which  I  have  described  are  in  general 
of  the  nature  of  sacrifices  to  genii  is  beyond  question.  In  the 
version  of  '  the  Bridge  of  Arta '  which  I  have  translated,  both 
the  genius  and  the  victim  whom  he  demands  appear  as  dramatis 
personae.  Again,  in  some  districts  the  word  'sacrifice'  (dvcno^ 
or  Ova-ia^)  is  actually  still  applied  to  the  rite.     Finally,  though 

'  HoMtt)!,  MeUrri,  p.  138. 

2  Eicaut,  Hist,  de  I'eglise  grecque,  p.  367  (from  UoXIttis,  ibid.). 
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the  victims  are  of  various  kinds  and  the  forms  in  which  a  genius 
may  appear  equally  various,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
as  a  rule  kept  clear;  cases  of  a  single  species  of  animal  serving 
for  both  genius  and  victim — of  the  genius  for  example  appearing 
as  a  cock  or  of  the  chosen  victim  being  a  snake — are  extremely 
rare. 

Confusion  of  the  two  nevertheless  does  occur;  the  original 
genius  of  the  site  is  sometimes  forgotten,  and  the  victim  is  con- 
ceived to  be  slain  and  buried  in  order  that  from  the  under-world 
it  may  exercise  a  guardianship  over  the  building  which  is  its 
tomb.  Thus  in  one  version  of  'the  Bridge  of  Arta,'  inferior  in 
many  respects  to  that  which  I  have  translated,  the  complaint  of 
the  master-craftsman's  wife  contains  the  line 

rpfis  dSfpcjyoiiXais  ei/xao-rai',  rats  rpA  <TTOL)(ei.a  fias  I3a\av^, 

'Three  sisters  we,  and  all  the  three  they  took  for  guardian-demons.' 

Probably  the  same  confusion  of  thought  was  responsible  for  the 
representation  of  the  genius  of  a  church  in  Athens  in  the  shape 
of  a  cock,  which  is  the  commonest  kind  of  victim ;  and  possibly 
too  the  bulls  which  are  so  frequently  the  guardians  of  churches 
were  originally  the  victims  considered  most  suitable  for  the 
foundation  of  such  important  edifices.  This  error  of  belief  has 
undoubtedly  been  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  word  which  in  its 
mediaeval  meanings  has  already  been  discussed — the  verb  aToi,- 
Xeiovci).  This,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  meant  strictly  'to  provide 
(a  place  or  object)  with  a  genius'  But  in  modern  usage  it  can 
take  an  accusative  of  the  victim  devoted  to  a  genius  no  less  than 
of  the  place  provided  with  a  genius.  In  Zacynthos  and  Cephalonia, 
says  Bernhard  Schmidt^,  the  phrase  o-Tot;)^6toi/(u  dpvl,,  for  example, 
meaning  '  I  devote  a  lamb '  to  the  genius,  is  in  regular  use ;  and 
so  too  in  the  above  rendering  of  '  the  Bridge  of  Arta,'  the  phrase 
which  I  have  translated  'an  ye  devote  not  human  life'  is  in 
the  Greek  av  Se  aTOixeiaxreT'  dvdpairro.  Now  verbs  of  this  form 
are  in  both  ancient  and  modern  Greek  usually  causative.  The 
ancient  StjXoco  and  modern  SrjXovco  mean  'I  make  (an  object) 
clear '  (877X09) :  the  ancient  ^pvcroco  and  modern  'x^pvaova  mean 
'I  make   (an   object)  gold'    (xpvcro^).      Similarly  <7Tot%etoi/aj   is 

^  'larplStis,  2,vWoyii  Sri/xoT.  da-fidTuv,  p.  28. 
2  Dos  Volksleben,  p.  196,  note  2. 
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readily  taken  to  mean  '  I  make  (an  animal  or  person)  the  genius ' 
(a-TOLj^elov)  of  a  place.  If  therefore  this  word  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  rite  of  slaughtering  an  animal  at  foundation- 
ceremonies  in  any  place  where  the  true  purport  of  the  custom, 
as  often  happens,  had  been  forgotten,  language  itself  would  at 
once  suggest  that  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  custom  of  which 
we  have  seen  examples;  the  victim  would  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  genius. 

This  development  of  modern  superstition  supplies  a  clue  for 
tracing  the  evolution  of  ancient  Greek  religion,  which  has  hitherto 
been  missed  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject'.  They  have 
generally  compared  with  the  modern  Greek  superstition  similar 
beliefs  and  customs  prevalent  throughout  the  Balkans  and  even 
beyond  them,  and  have  thence  inferred  that  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  to  the  geiiii  of  sites  selected  for  building  was  of 
Slavonic  importation.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  superstition 
in  the  Balkans,  especially  among  the  Slavonic  peoples,  is  a  fact ; 
but  the  inference  goes  too  far.  To  Slavonic  influence  I  impute 
the  recrudescence  of  the  superstition  in  its  most  barbarous  form, 
involving  human  sacrifice,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Ancient 
history,  even  ancient  mythology,  contains  no  story  so  sug- 
gestive of  barbarity  as  one  brief  statement  made  by  Suidas: 
'At  St  Mamas  there  was  a  large  bridge  consisting  of  twelve 
arches  (for  there  was  much  water  coming  down),  and  there  a 
brazen  dragon  was  set  up,  because  it  was  thought  that  a  dragon 
inhabited  the  place;  and  there  many  maidens  were  sacrificed V 
The  date  of  the  events  to  which  the  passage  refers  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  I  certainly  suspect  it  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
Slavonic  invasion  of  Greece.  Yet  even  so  the  Slavs  did  not 
initiate  a  new  custom  but  merely  stimulated  the  native  belief 
that  genii  required  sacrifice  in  compensation  for  the  building  of 
any  edifice  on  their  domains.  This  belief  dated  from  the  Homeric 
age — nay,  was  already  old  when  the  Achaeans  built  their  great 


'  Since  this  was  written,  a  new  work  of  Prof.  Polites  (MeX^T-ai  irepl  toC  /3Iou 
Kal  rfji  yXdKTcrris  toO  "EWtivlkou  XaoC,  UapaSia-eii)  has  come  into  my  hands,  and 
I  find  that  he  has  modified  his  views.  Cf.  Ijelow,  pp.  272-3,  where  I  insert  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Polites,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  1089. 

^  Suidas,  Ae^LKdv,  s.v.  Md/xas.  The  statement  is  corroborated  by  Codinus,  wepl 
SeaiiaTijiv,  p.  30,  who  adds  to  the  human  victims  'multitudes  of  sheep  and  oxen  and 
fowls.'     From  IIoXiTr/s,  MeX^ri?,  p.  141,  note  1. 
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wall  with  lofty  towers,  a  bulwark  for  them  and  their  ships  against 
the  men  of  Ilium. 

'Thus,'  we  read,  'did  they  labour,  even  the  long-haired 
Achaeans;  but  the  gods  sitting  beside  Zeus  that  wieldeth  the 
lightning  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  mighty  work  of  the  bronze-clad 
Achaea,ns.  And  to  them  did  Poseidon  the  earth-shaker  open 
speech :  "  Father  Zeus,  is  there  now  one  mortal  on  the  boundless 
earth,  that  will  henceforth  declare  unto  immortals  his  mind  and 
purpose  ?  Seest  thou  not  that  contrariwise  the  long-haired 
Achaeans  have  built  a  wall  to  guard  their  ships  and  driven  a 
trench  about  it,  and  have  not  offered  unto  the  gods  fair  sacrifice  ? 
Verily  their  wall  shall  be  famed  far  as  Dawn  spreads  her  light ; 
and  that  which  I  with  Phoebus  Apollo  toiled  to  build  for  the  hero 
Laomedon  will  men  forget."  And  unto  him  spake  Zeus  that 
gathereth  the  clouds,  sore-vexed  :  "  Fie  on  thee,  thou  earth-shaker 
whose  sway  is  wide,  for  this  thy  word.  Well  might  this  device  of 
men  dismay  some  other  god  lesser  than  thou  by  far  in  work  and 
will ;  but  thou  verily  shalt  be  famed  far  as  Dawn  spreads  her 
light.  Go  to ;  when  the  long-haired  Achaeans  be  gone  again  with 
their  ships  unto  their  own  native  land,  break  thou  down  their 
wall  and  cast  it  all  into  the  sea  and  cover  agaiu  the  vast  shore 
with  sand,  that  so  the  Achaeans'  great  wall  may  be  wiped  out 
from  thy  sight'." '  And  later  in  the  Iliad  we  read  of  the  fulfil- 
ment; how  that  the  rivers  of  the  Trojan  land  were  marshalled 
and  led  by  Poseidon,  his  trident  in  his  hands,  to  the  assault  of  the 
wall  that  '  had  been  fashioned  without  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
could  no  long  time  endurel' 

The  whole  passage  finds  its  best  commentary  in  modern 
superstition.  Poseidon,  though  a  great  god,  is  the  local  genius; 
to  him  belongs  the  shore  where  the  Greek  ships  are  assembled, 
to  him  too  the  land  where  he  had  built  the  town  of  Ilium ;  to 
him  therefore  were  due  sacrifices  for  the  building  of  the  wall. 
But  the  god  whose  fame  is  known  far  as  Dawn  spreads  her 
light  deserves  the  rebuke  administered  by  Zeus  for  his  pettiness 
of  spirit.  An  ordinary  local  genius,  'some  god  far  lesser  than 
he  in  work  and  will,'  might  justly  wax  wrathful  at  the  neglect 
of  his  more  limited   prerogatives.      Yet  even   so  the  wall  was 

1  Horn.  II.  vn.  442  ff.  ^  Horn.  II.  xii.  3—33. 
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doomed  to  endure   no  long  time.     Then  as  now  the  divine  law 
ran,  '  An  ye  devote  not  hecatombs,  no  wall  hath  sure  foundation.' 

In  this  passage  there  is  of  course  no  suggestion  of  a  local 
genius  in  animal  shape;  the  anthropomorphic  tendency  of  Homeric 
religion  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  that.  But  since  we  know  from 
Theophrastus'  sketch  of  the  superstitious  man  and  from  other 
sources  that  in  the  classical  age  genii  of  houses  and  temples  were 
believed  to  appear  in  the  form  of  snakes,  we  may  without  hesitation 
assign  the  same  belief  to  earlier  ages.  Such  a  superstition  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  sprung  up  after  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  the  gods  dominated  all  religion,  but  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  survival  from  pre-classical  and  pre-Homeric 
folklore. 

But,  though  Homer  speaks  of  the  genius  only  as  a  '  lesser  god ' 
without  further  description,  he  implies  clearly  that  the  present 
custom  of  doing  sacrifice  to  such  a  being  for  the  foundation  of  any 
building  was  then  in  existence.  Did  the  sacrifice  ever  involve 
human  victims  ?  A  positive  and  certain  answer  cannot,  I  suppose, 
be  made ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  many  ancient  traditions  of 
human  sacrifice  in  Greece  and  even  the  occasional  continuance 
of  the  practice  in  the  most  civilised  and  enlightened  age^  I  cannot 
doubt  it.  I  suspect  that,  if  we  could  obtain  an  earlier  version  of 
the  story  of  Iphigenia  than  has  come  down  to  us,  we  should  find 
that  the  wrath  of  Artemis  had  no  part  in  it,  but  that  human 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  Winds  or  other  genii  of  the  air — that 
the  '  maiden's  blood '  was,  in  the  words  of  Aeschylus,  '  a  sacrifice 
to  stay  the  winds  V  '  a  charm  to  lull  the  Thracian  blasts^'  that  and 
nothing  more.  But  a  story  still  more  strongly  evidential  of  the 
custom  is  told  by  Pausanias^  In  the  war  between  Messenia  and 
Sparta,  when  the  Messenians  had  been  reduced  to  extremities,  'they 
decided  to  evacuate  all  their  many  towns  in  the  open  country  and 
to  establish  themselves  on  Mount  Ithome.  Now  there  was  there 
a  town  of  no  great  size,  which  Homer,  they  say,  includes  in  the 
Catalogue — "  Ithome  steep  as  a  ladder."  In  this  town  they 
established  themselves,  extending  its  ancient  circuit  so  as  to 
provide  a  stronghold  large  enough  for  all.  And  apart  even  from 
the  fortifications  the  place  was  strong;    for  Ithome  is  as   high 

1  See  below,  p.  273.  2  Agam.  214. 

3  Agam.  1418.  4  iv.  9.  l_5. 
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as  any  mountain  in  the  Peloponnese  and,  where  the  town  lay,  was 
particularly  inaccessible.  They  determined  also  to  send  an  envoy 
to  Delphi,'  who  brought  them  back  the  following  oracle : 

A  maiden  pure  unto  the  nether  powers, 
Chosen  by  lot,  of  lineage  Aepytid, 
Ye  shall  devote  in  sacrifice  by  night. 
But  if  ye  fail  thereof,  take  ye  a  maid 
E'en  from  a  man  of  other  race  as  victim. 
An  he  shall  give  her  willingly  to  slay. 

And  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  in  the  end  Aristodemus  devoted 
his  own  daughter,  and  she  became  the  accepted  victim. 

Here  Pausanias,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  give  any  reason 
for  the  sacrifice  being  required.  But  three  points  in  his  narrative 
are  highly  suggestive.  The  story  of  the  sacrifice  follows 
immediately  upon  the  mention  of  the  building  of  new  forti- 
fications— and  the  foundation  of  what  was  to  be  practically  a 
new  city  was  eminently  a  question  on  which  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  the  powers  to  whom  sacrifice  is  ordered  are 
designated  merely  as  veprepoi  Saifiovef,  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  ancient  Greek  to  genii ;  and  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  be 
night,  when,  according  to  modern  belief,  genii  are  most  active.  If 
then  modern  superstition  can  ever  teach  us  anything  about  ancient 
religion,  it  supplies  the  clue  here.  The  maiden  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  genii  of  Mount  Ithome  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  new 
fortifications. 

Now  if  my  interpretation  of  this  story  is  right  and  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice  to  genii  was  known  in  ancient  Greece,  the 
transition  from  the  worship  of  genii  in  the  form  of  snakes  or 
dragons  to  the  worship  of  tutelary  heroes  or  gods  in  human 
likeness  is  readily  explained  on  the  analogy  of  a  similar  transition 
in  modern  belief.  What  was  originally  the  victim  was  mistaken 
for  the  genius.  The  same  confusion  of  thought,  by  which,  in  one 
version  of  '  the  Bridge  of  Arta,'  the  genius  in  person  demands 
a  human  victim  and  yet  afterwards  the  victim  speaks  of  herself 
as  becoming  the  genius  of  the  bridge,  can  be  detected  even  in  the 
oracle  given  to  the  Messenians.  '  If  ye  fail  to  find  a  maid  of  the 
blood  of  the  Aepytidae,'  it  said, '  ye  may  take  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  other  lineage,  provided  that  he  give  her  willingly  for  sacrifice.' 
Why  the  condition  ?     Why. '  willingly '  only  ?     Because,  I  think. 
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even  the  Delphic  oracle  halted  between  two  opinions — between 
the  conception  of  the  maiden  as  a  victim  to  appease  angry  genii 
and  the  belief  that  the  dead  girl  herself  would  become  the  guardian- 
daemon  of  the  stronghold. 

Let  us  read  another  story  from  Pausanias^ :  '  At  the  base  of 
Mount  Cronius,  on  the  north  side  (of  the  Altis  at  Olympia), 
between  the  treasuries  and  the  mountain,  there  is  a  sanctuary  of 
Ilithyia,  and  in  it  Sosipolis,  a  native  daemon  of  Elis,  is  worshipped. 
To  Ilithyia  they  give  the  surname  "  Olympian,"  and  elect  a  priestess 
to  minister  to  her  year  by  year.  The  old  woman  too  who  waits 
upon  Sosipolis  is  bound  by  Elean  custom  to  chastity  in  her  own 
person,  and  brings  water  for  the  bathing  of  the  god  and  serves 
him  with  barley-cakes  kneaded  with  honey.  In  the  front  part 
of  the  temple,  which  is  of  double  construction,  is  an  altar  of 
Ilithyia,  and  entrance  thereto  is  public;  but  in  the  inner  part 
Sosipolis  is  worshipped,  and  only  the  woman  who  serves  the  god 
may  enter,  and  she  only  with  her  head  and  face  covered  by  a  white 
veil.  And  while  she  does  so,  maidens  and  married  women  wait  in 
the  temple  of  Ilithyia  and  sing  a  hymn  ;  incense  of  all  sorts  is 
also  offered  to  him,  but  no  libations  of  wine.  An  oath  also  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Sosipolis  is  taken  on  very  great  occasions. 

'  It  is  said  that  when  the  Arcadians  had  once  invaded  Elis,  and 
the  Eleans  lay  encamped  opposite  to  them,  a  woman  came  to  the 
generals  of  the  Eleans,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  and  said  that, 
though  she  was  the  mother  of  the  child,  she  offered  it,  bidden 
thereto  by  dreams,  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Eleans.  And  those 
in  command,  trusting  the  woman's  tale,  put  the  child  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  army  naked.  Then  the  Arcadians  came  to  the 
attack,  and  lo !  straightway  the  child  was  changed  into  a 
serpent.  And  the  Arcadians,  dismayed  at  the  sight,  turned  to 
flight,  and  were  pressed  by  the  Eleans,  who  won  a  signal  victory 
and  gave  to  the  god  the  name  of  Sosipolis  ("  saviour  of  the  state"). 
And  at  the  place  where  the  serpent  disappeared  in  the  ground 
after  the  battle  they  set  up  the  sanctuary ;  and  along  with  him 
they  took  to  worshipping  Ilithyia,  because  she  was  the  goddess 
who  had  brought  the  boy  into  the  world.' 

Is  this  story  complete,  or  did  Pausanias'  informants  suppress 
one  material  point  out  of  shame  ?     How  came  a  mortal  infant 

1  VI.  20.  2—5. 
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to  assume  the  form  of  a  serpent  which  is  proper  only  to 
apparitions  from  the  lower  world  ?  The  missing  episode  is, 
I  believe,  the  sacrifice  of  the  child,  which  having  been  offered 
willingly  became  after  death  a  daemon  friendly  to  the  Eleans 
and  fought,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  on  their  side.  Human 
sacrifice  before  a  battle  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  Greece^ 
but  by  Pausanias'  time  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  might  well  have 
hesitated  to  impute  to  their  forefathers  so  barbarous  a  custom, 
and  have  modified  the  story  by  omitting  even  that  incident 
which  alone  could  make  it  harmonise  with  ancient  religious 
ideas  ^. 

A  similar  view  has  been  taken  of  another  story  of  Pausanias  '\ 
also  from  Elis.  '  Oxylus  (the  king  of  Elis),  they  say,  had  two 
sons  Aetolus  and  Laias.  Aetolus  died  before  his  parents  and 
was  buried  by  them  in  a  tomb  which  they  caused  to  be  made 
exactly  in  the  gate  of  the  road  to  Olympia  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeus.  The  cause  of  their  burying  him  thus  was  an  oracle 
which  forbade  the  corpse  to  be  either  within  or  without  the 
city.  And  up  to  my  time  the  governor  of  the  gymnasium  still 
makes  annual  offerings  to  Aetolus  as  a  hero.'  Commenting 
on  this  passage  Dr  Frazer^  says,  '  The  spirit  of  the  dead  man  was 
probably  expected  to  guard  the  gate  against  foes. ...  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  story  of  the  burial  of  Aetolus  in  the  gate  we  have 
a  faded  tradition  of  an  actual  human  sacrifice  offered  when  the 
gate  was  built.'  Certainly  the  facts  that  Aetolus  was  young  and 
that  he  was  not  head  of  the  royal  house  make  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  tutelary  hero  after  death  difficult  to  understand  on  any 
other  hypothesis;  and  it  should  be  noted  too  that  the  oracle, 
in  obedience  to  which  his  tomb  was  made  in  the  gateway, 
probably  came,  as  the  preceding  context  suggests,  from  Delphi, 
that  same  shrine  which  was  responsible  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Aristodemus'  daughter  in  the  Messenian  war. 

Thus  there  is  some  probability  that  in  ancient,  as  in  modern, 
Greece  the  genius  was  sometimes  superseded  by  the  victim  offered 
to  him,  but  bequeathed  to  his  successor  something  of  his  own 
character.     The  victim,  now  become  a  hero,  manifested  himself 

'  Porphyrius,  De  abstinentia,  ii.  56.     Plutarch,  Themistocles,  13. 

2  ThiB  view  of  the  story  I  take  from  IIoXiTijs,  liapaSdcreis,  ii.  p.  1089. 

3  V.  4.  4. 

*  Pausanias'  Description  of  Greece,  iii.  p.  468. 
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in  the  old-established  guise  of  a  serpent,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  case  of  Sosipolis  at  Olympia,  continued  to  be  fed  with 
honey-cakes,  the  same  food  which  had  been  considered  the  appro- 
priate diet  for  the  original  snake-^'ewM  such  as  those  dwelling  in  the 
Erechtheum.  But,  when  once  the  transition  of  worship  was  well 
advanced,  the  power  to  assume  serpent-form  was  naturally  extended 
to  all  tutelary  heroes  and  even  to  gods ;  to  have  been  sacrificed  was 
no  longer  the  sole  qualifying  condition.  The  hero  Cychreus  went 
to  the  help  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamis  in  the  form  of  a  serpents 
Two  serpents  were  the  incarnations  of  the  heroes  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes  at  the  oracle  of  Lebadea''.  Apiphiaraus  was  represented 
by  a  snake  on  the  coins  of  Oropus.  An  archaic  relief  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  in  the  Museum  of  Sparta,  to  which  Miss  Harrison 
has  recently  called  attention,  represents  'a  male  and  a  female 
figure  seated  side  by  side  on  a  great  throne-like  chair....  Wor- 
shippers of  diminutive  size  approach  with  offerings — a  cock  and 

some  object  that  may  be  a  cake,  an  egg,  or  a  fruit It  is  clear 

that  we  have... representations  of  the  dead,  but  the  dead  conceived 
of  as  half-divine,  as  heroized — hence  their  large  size  as  compared 
with  that  of  their  worshipping  descendants.  They  are  KpeiTTovei;, 
"Better  and  Stronger  Ones."  The  artist  of  the  relief  is  determined 
to  make  his  meaning  clear.  Behind  the  chair,  equal  in  height  to 
the  seated  figures,  is  a  great  curled  snake,  but  a  snake  strangely 
fashioned.  From  the  edge  of  his  lower  lip  hangs  down  a  long 
beard,  a  decoration  denied  by  nature.  The  intention  is  clear; 
he  is  a  human  snake,  the  vehicle,  the  incarnation  of  the  dead 
man's  ghosts' 

In  this  relief  the  offerings  depicted  also  are,  I  think,  no  less 
instructive  than  the  bearded  snake.  If  we  may  suppose  that  the 
somewhat  indeterminate  object,  cake,  egg,  or  fruit,  was  intended 
for  a  honey-cake,  the  offerings  combine  that  which  was  the 
accustomed  food  of  snake-^^emi  in  ancient  times  with  a  cock,  the 
victim  most  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  same  genii  at  the  present 
day. 

Of  gods,  Asclepius,  perhaps  because  he  began  life  as  a  hero, 
was  most  frequently  represented  in  serpent-form.     It  was  in  this 

1  Pausanias,  i.  26.  1. 

2  Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nubes,  508. 

^  MisB  Jane  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  327  ft. 
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guise  that  he  came  to  Sicyon,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  Rome' ; 
and  in  later  times  Lueian  tells  a  humorous  tale  of  how  an 
impostor  effected  by  trickery  a  supposed  re-incarnation  of  Ascle- 
pius  in  snake-form  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  people  out  of 
whose  superstitions  he  made  a  living  and  indeed  a  fortune  I 
Here  again,  if  we  may  argue  from  modern  custom,  the  serpent- 
form  carried  with  it  the  traditional  offering  of  a '  cock  to  Asclepius.' 
But  other  gods  too  had  sometimes  their  attendant  snakes,  as  had 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus ;  and  in  every  case  it  is  likely  that  the 
particular  god  had  originally  dispossessed  a  primitive  suake-genms, 
but  inherited  from  him  and  retained  for  a  time  in  local  cults  the 
form  of  a  snake  ;  until,  as  the  conception  of  the  gods  became  more 
and  more  anthropomorphic,  the  snake  ceased  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  the  god  himself  and  became  merely  his  minister  or  his  symbol. 
Even  Zeus  himself,  under  the  title  of  Meilichios,  is  proved  by  two 
reliefs  found  at  the  Piraeus  to  have  been  figured  for  a  time  by  his 
worshippers  as  a  snake'. 

In  many  such  cases  doubtless  the  substitution  of  the  cult  of 
a  new  and  named  god  for  that  of  a  primitive  and  nameless  genius 
explains  adequately  the  incomer's  inheritance  and  temporary 
retention  of  the  snake-form ;  but  in  the  case  of  tutelary  heroes, 
above  all,  the  analogy  of  modern  folk-lore,  in  which  the  human 
victim  is  sometimes  erroneously  elevated  to  the  rank  of  guardian- 
genius,  supplies,  I  think,  the  right  clue  to  the  process  by  which  in 
ancient  times  the  snake  came  to  be  the  recognised  incarnation  of 
the  spirits  of  dead  men  and  heroes. 

The  genii  of  water,  to  whom  we  now  turn,  are  sometimes 
imagined  in  the  form  of  dragons  or  of  bulls,  but  more  often  by 
far  in  human  or  quasi-human  shape.  An  exception  to  the  general 
rule  must  of  course  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  genii  of  bridges, 
if,  as  I  suppose,  they  were  originally  identical  with  the  genii  of 
those  rivers  which  the  bridges  span ;  for  these,  as  I  have  said,  are 
usually  dragons.  But  if  in  this  case  there  is  a  difference  in  out- 
ward appearance,  there  is  a  general  agreement  at  any  rate  in 

1  See  Eoseher,  Lexicon  d.  Mythol.  i.  2468  ff. 

2  Lueian,  Alexander  vel  Pseudomantis,  cap.  xiv. 

2  See  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  17 — 20, 
■where  the  two  reliefs  in  question  are  reproduced. 
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characteristics ;  for  the  genii  of  water  are  no  less  hostile  to  man 
than  those  who  demand  human  sacrifice  as  the  price  of  their 
permission  to  build  a  bridge. 

At  Kephalovryso  in  Aetolia  the  genii  of  a  river  were  described 
to  me  as  red,  grinning  devils  who  might  often  be  seen  sitting  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  beneath  the  water.  They  were  believed  to  mate 
with  Lamiae  who  infested  several  caves  on  the  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  together  these  two  kinds  of  monster  would  feed  on  the 
bodies  of  men  whom  they  had  dragged  into  the  river  and 
drowned. 

But  far  more  frequently  the  genii  of  water,  and  especially  of 
wells,  appear  in  the  form  of  Arabs  ('ApaTn^Se?),  and  may  be  seen 
sometimes  smoking  long  pipes  in  the  depths.  They  have  the 
power  of  transforming  themselves  into  any  shape.  At  one  time 
they  assume  dragon-form  and  terrorise  a  whole  country  side; 
at  another  they  adopt  the  guise  of  a  lovely  maiden  weeping 
beside  a  well,  and,  on  pretence  of  having  dropped  into  it  a  ring, 
induce  gallant  and  unwary  men  to  descend  to  their  death^;  for 
when  once  the  Arab  has  entrapped  them  in  his  well  he  feeds 
upon  them  or  smokes  them  in  lieu  of  tobacco  in  his  pipe. 

How  Arabs  have  come  to  find  a  place  among  the  genii  of 
modern  Greece  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  during  the  Turkish  domination  of  Greece  the 
Arab  slaves,  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  wealthy  house,  were 
suspected  by  the  Christian  population  of  possessing  magical 
powers,  and  from  being  magicians  were  elevated,  as  the  Striges 
often  were  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Greece,  to  the  rank  of  demons ; 
or  else  they  are  another  example  of  the  transmutation  of  victims 
into  genii.  For  several  reasons  I  incline  to  the  latter  explanation. 
First,  these  Arabs  are  most  commonly  associated  with  wells,  and 
for  the  sinking  of  a  well,  no  less  than  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
or  the  opening  of  a  quarry,  a  victim  would  naturally  be  required. 
Secondly,  an  animal  victim  is  for  choice  of  a  black  or  dark  colour, 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  among  human  victims  an  Arab  (or 
other  man  of  dark  colour,  for  the  word  Arab  is  used  popularly  of 
all  such)  would  be  preferable  to  a  white  man.  Thirdly,  it  was 
reported  from  Zacynthos  only  a  generation  ago  that  a  strong 

1  For  ballads    dealing    with  this  theme,   see   noX/xTjj,   MeXirv,  p.   133,  and 
'Apa^dvTivos,  XvWoyri  Sri/j,wduv  ia/iiTov  t^s  'BTelpov,  no.  451. 
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feeling  still  existed  there  in  favour  of  sacrificing  a  Mohammedan 
or  a  Jew  at  the  foundation  of  important  bridges  and  other  build- 
ings^ ;  and  there  is  a  legend  of  a  black  man  having  been  actually 
immured  in  the  bridge  of  an  aqueduct  near  Lebadea  in  Boeotian 
Lastly,  I  heard  from  a  shepherd  belonging  to  Chios  the  story 
of  a  house  in  that  island  haunted  by  beings  whom  he  called 
indifferently  Ai-abs'  and  vrykdlakes.  He  himself  had  been  mad 
for  eight  months  from  the  shock  of  seeing  them,  and  four  of  his 
friends  who  visited  the  house  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  disaster 
were  similarly  afflicted.  The  demons  were  finally  laid  to  rest  by 
an  old  man  driving  a  flock  of  goats  through  the  house*.  Now 
vrykdlakes,  with  whom  I  shall  deal  at  length  later  on,  are  persons 
resuscitated  after  death  who  issue  from  their  graves ;  and  among 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  such  reappearance  are  men  who 
have  met  with  a  violent  death.  The  identification  therefore  of 
Arabs  with  vrykdlakes  in  this  story  suggests  that  an  Arab  victim 
sacrificed  at  the  foundation  of  some  building  might  become  the 
genius  of  it — not  in  this  case  the  beneficent  guardian  of  it,  but 
owing  to  his  violent  death  a  malicious  and  hurtful  monster. 
On  this  evidence  I  incline  to  the  view  that  the  Arabs  who  now 
form  a  class  of  genii  were  originally  the  human  victims  preferred 
at  the  sinking  of  wells — a  piece  of  engineering,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  first-rate  importance  in  a  country  as  dry  as  Greece — and 
that,  when  once  these  genii  had  become  associated  with  water,  the 
popular  imagination  soon  assigned  them  to  rivers  and  natural 
springs  no-  less  than  to  wells. 

The  genii  of  rivers  sometimes  appear  also  in  the  shape  of  bulls, 
though  as  I  have  already  remarked  this  type  of  genius  is  far  more 
commonly  associated  with  churches.  Possibly  in  some  cases  the 
fact  that  the  church  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
sacred  spring,  whose  miraculous  virtue  was  of  older  date  and  repute 
than  Christianity,  first  caused  the  transference ;  but  at  any  rate 
some  rivers  still  retain  this  type  of  genius,  the  type  under  which 
river  gods  were  regularly  represented  in  ancient  times.     In  this 

^  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  197. 

2  Ihid.  p.  198. 

3  He  used  a  neuter  form,  to  dpdTrio,  which  I  have  not  found  elsewhere. 

^  A  similar  method  of  laying  vrykdlakes  is  reported  from  Samos  by  IIoXfrT;! 
{napaSoffeis,  I.  580).  In  this  case  a  wizard  'took  three  calves  born  at  one  birth  and 
drove  them  three  times  round  the  churchyard,  saying  some  magic  words.' 
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connexion  a  story  entitled  'the  ox-headed  man''  and  narrated  to 
me  at  Gonia  in  the  island  of  Santorini  deserves  mention. 

A  princess  and  a  poor  girl  once  agreed  that  when  they  were 
married,  if  of  their  respective  first-born  the  one  should  be  a  boy 
and  the  other  a  girl,  these  two  should  be  married.  Now,  as  it 
chanced,  princess  and  peasant-maid  were  both  wed  on  the  same 
day,  but  for  a  long  time  both  remained  childless.  Then  at  last 
they  prayed  to  the  Panagia,  the  princess  for  a  child  even  if  it 
were  but  a  girl,  the  peasant  for  a  son  even  if  he  were  but  half 
a  man ;  and  their  prayers  were  answered  ;  for  the  poor  woman 
bore  a  son  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  while  the  princess  was  blest 
with  a  beautiful  daughter. 

When  the  two  children  were  grown  up,  the  poor  woman  went 
one  day  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement,  and  the  princess, 
or  rather  now  the  queen,  went  to  ask  her  husband.  He  however 
objected  to  the  suitor  on  the  grounds  of  personal  appearance,  and 
stipulated  that  he  should  at  least  first  perform  certain  feats  to 
prove  his  worthiness.  The  first  task  was  to  build  a  palace  of 
pearls,  the  second  to  plant  the  highest  mountain  of  Santorini 
(/i6o-o  ^ovvi,  '  central  mountain,'  as  it  is  locally  called)  with  trees, 
and  the  third  to  border  all  the  roads  of  the  island  with  flowers.  For 
each  labour  one  single  night  was  the  limit  of  time.  But  the  ox- 
headed  man  was  equal  to  the  work,  and  having  accomplished 
it  came  riding  on  a  white  horse  to  claim  his  bride.  The  king 
however,  who  had  imposed  these  three  labours  in  full  assurance 
that  the  unseemly  suitor  would  fail,  now  flatly  refused  to  abide  by 
his  promise,  and  the  man  retired  disconsolate  and  disappeared 
none  knew  whither. 

The  young  princess  was  much  aifected  at  the  unfair  treatment 
of  her  lover,  and  each  day  she  grew  more  and  more  melancholy. 
But  finally  she  hit  upon  a  means  of  cheering  herself  She  pro- 
posed to  her  father  that  they  should  leave  the  palace  and  start 
an  inn,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  the  stories  and  witty  sayings  of  the  guests.  The  king 
consented,  and  the  inn  was  set  up. 

Now  one  day  a  boy  who  had  been  fishing  dropped  his  rod  into 
the  river,  and  having  dived  in  after  it  came  to  a  flight  of  stairs  at 

'  6  pifSoK4^a\as.    The  story  as  I  give  it  is  not  a  verbatim  report  of  what  I  heard ; 
as  usual,  I  had  to  rely  on  my  memory  at  the  time  and  make  notes  afterwards. 
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the  bottom.  Having  walked  down  forty  steps,  he  entered  a  large 
room  where  sat  the  ox-headed  man,  who  talked  with  him 
and  told  him  that  he  was  waiting  there  for  a  princess  who  came 
not.  The  boy  then  returned  without  hurt,  and  on  his  way  home 
had  to  pass  the  inn.  Having  turned  in  there,  he  was  asked  by 
the  princess  to  tell  her  something  amusing.  He  replied  however 
that  he  knew  no  stories,  but  would  recount  to  her  an  adventure 
which  had  just  befallen  him.  In  the  course  of  the  story  the 
princess  recognised  that  what  the  boy  called  the  genius  of  the 
river  {to  a-Totxeio  rov  TroTafiov)  could  be  no  other  than  her 
lover,  and  having  been  straightway  conducted  to  the  spot,  found 
and  married  the  ox-headed  man,  and  in  his  palace  under  the  river 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards — "  but "  (as  Greek  fairy-tales  often 
end)  "  we  here  much  more  happily." 

It  is  curious  that  Santorini  of  all  places  should  be  the 
source  of  this  story;  for  the  island  does  not  possess  a  stream. 
Locally  however  certain  gullies  by  which  the  island  is  intersected 
are  known  as  rivers  (Troro/ioi)',  and  after  unusually  heavy  rain 
they  might  perhaps  form  torrents ;  at  any  rate  one  known  as 
'  the  evil  river '  (o  KaKo<;  Trora/io?)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
popular  traditions  as  a  real  river.  Possibly  the  tradition  is 
accurate ;  for  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  island  would  readily 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  a  single  stream''.  But  the 
importance  of  the  story  lies  in  the  mention  of  an  ox-headed 
man  as  genius  of  a  river.  The  fact  that  he  is  made  the  son  of 
a  peasant- woman  need  not  concern  us ;  the  first  part  of  the  story 
is  probably  adapted  from  some  other  folk-tale  with  a  view  to 
account  for  the  wooing  of  a  princess  by  so  ill-favoured  a  suitor. 
In  the  latter  part  we  have  a  more  ancient  motif,  the  wedding  of 
a  mortal  maid  with  a  river-god.  If  only  it  were  mentioned  in  this 
tale  that,  besides  the  power  of  performing  miraculous  tasks,  the 
bull-headed  man  had  the  faculty,  which  modern  genii  possess,  of 
transforming  himself  into  other  shapes,  we  should  have  a  complete 
parallel  (save  in  the  princess'  willingness  to  wed)  with  the  wooing 

1  This  ia  the  form  which  I  heard  used  constantly  in  the  island  instead  of  the 
more  common  ttotAixi  (t6). 

2  This  however  must  have  been  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  for  a 
history  of  the  island  published  in  1657  says,  '  oette  Isle  .  .  n'est  arrousge  d'aucun 
ruisseau  on  fontaine.'  P6re  Francjois  Richard,  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  h 
Santorini,  p.  35. 
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of  Deianira  by  the  river-god  Achelous ;  "  for  he,"  says  she,  "  in 
treble  shapes  kept  seeking  me  from  my  sire,  coming  now  in  true 
bull-form,  now  as  a  coiling  serpent  of  gleaming  hues,  anon  with 
human  trunk  and  head  of  ox\"  The  genii  of  rivers  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  changed  their  forms  and  attributes,  save  for  the 
admission  of  Arabs  to  their  number,  from  the  age  of  Sophocles 
to  this  day. 

The  third  class  of  genius  which  we  have  to  notice  is  terrestrial, 
inhabiting  mountains,  rocks,  caves,  and  any  other  grim  and  desolate 
places.  These  genii  are  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  are  known  as 
dragons.  Not  of  course  that  all  dragons  are  terrestrial ;  the 
dragon-form  has  already  been  mentioned  among  the  forms  proper 
to  the  genii  of  springs  and  wells,  and  also  as  a  shape  assumed  at 
will  by  the  Arabs  who  more  frequently  occupy  those  haunts.  But 
terrestrial  genii,  in  whatever  place  they  make  their  lair — and  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  such  places — are  far  most  commonly  pictured 
as  dragons  ;  and  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  speak  of  the  dragons 
in  general  here,  rather  than  among  the  genii  of  either  buildings 
or  water. 

The  term  BpaKo^  or  BpnKovrai;''  indicates  to  the  Greek  peasant 
a  monster  of  no  more  determinate  shape  than  does  the  word 
'  dragon '  to  ourselves.  The  Greek  word  however  differs,  and 
has  always  differed,  from  the  English  form  of  it  in  one  respect, 
namely  that  it  is  often  employed  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense  to 
denote  a  '  serpent'  as  distinguished  from  a  small  snake  (in  modern 
Greek  (f)l,Si,  i.e.  o<j>lhi.ov,  the  diminutive  of  the  ancient  o(^t?).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Greek  '  dragon,'  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  sometimes  distinctly  anthropomorphic  in  popular  stories,  and  is 
made  to  boil  kettles  and  drink  coffee  without  any  sense  of  im- 
propriety. It  is  in  fact  only  from  the  context  of  a  story  that  it 
is  possible  to  determine  in  what  shape  the  dragon  is  imagined; 
in  general  it  is  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  devil ;  heads 
and  tails,  wings  and  legs,  teeth  and  talons,  are  assigned  to  it  in 
any  number  and  variety ;  it  breathes  air  and  fire  indifferently ; 
it  sleeps  with  its  eyes  open  and  sees  with  them  shut ;  it  makes 

1  Soph.  Trach.  10  ff. 

2  Formed  from  the  ancient  SjiiKav  as  Xdpos  and  Xtipovras  from  Xipav.   Of.  above, 
p.  98.     There  ia  a  feminine  SpaKdvTuTaa  or  5pa.Kia-(Ta. 
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war  on  men  and  love  to  women;  it  roars  or  it  sings,  and  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  performances;  for  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  it  seems,  has  in  no  wise  mellowed  its  voice'.  The 
stories  of  the  common-folk  are  full  of  these  monsters'  savagery 
and  treachery^ ;  for  it  is  the  dragons,  above  all  other  supernatural 
beings,  who  provide  the  wandering  hero  of  the  fairy-tales  with 
befitting  adventures  and  tests  of  prowess. 

A  common  motif  of  such  stories  is  provided  by  the  belief  that 
dragons  are  the  guardians  of  buried  treasure.  When  a  man  in 
a  dream  has  had  revealed  to  him  the  whereabouts  of  buried 
treasure,  his  right  course  is  to  go  to  the  spot  without  breathing 
to  anyone  a  hint  of  his  secret,  and  there  to  slay  a  cock  or  other 
animal  such  as  is  offered  at  the  laying  of  foundation-stones,  in 
order  to  appease  the  genius  (which  is  almost  always  a  dragon, 
though  an  Arab  is  occasionally  substituted)  before  he  ventures  to 
disturb  the  soil.  This  is  the  very  superstition  which  Artemidorus 
had  in  mind  when  he  interpreted  dreams  about  dragons  to  denote 
'  wealth  and  riches,  because  dragons  make  their  fixed  abode  over 
treasures^.'  Having  complied  with  these  conditions  the  digger 
may  hope  to  bring  gold  to  light ;  but  if  he  have  previously  be- 
trayed to  anyone  his  expectations  or  have  failed  to  propitiate  the 
dragon,  the  old  proverb  is  fulfilled,  avdpaKe<i  6  d'rjcravpo';*,  his 
treasure  turns  out  to  be  but  ashes  (Kap^ovva). 

The  guardianship  likewise  of  gardens  wherein  flow  '  immortal 
waters'  or  grows  'immortal  fruit'  is  the  province  of  dragons.  In 
Tenos  a  typical  story  concerning  them  is  told  in  several  versions". 
The  hero  of  them  all  bears  the  name  of  ViavvaKt]';  or  'Jack' 
(a  familiar  diminutive  of  'laxivvTjii,  'John') — a  name  commonl}' 
given  in  Greek  fairy-tales  to  the  performer  of  Heraclean  feats. 

'  Cf.  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  iii.  8.  Aelian,  de  natur.  anim.  xvi.  39.  Bern. 
Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben,  p.  191. 

2  Only  one  variety  of  dragon,  the  xa/toSpdici  or  'ground-dragon,'  is  often 
harmless.  It  is  of  pastoral  tastes  and  consorts  with  the  ewes  and  she-goats, 
and  is  more  noted  among  the  shepherds  for  its  lasciviousness  than  for  any  other 
quality. 

3  Artem.  Omirocr.  ii.  13  (p.  101).     Cf.  Festus,  67,  13. 

*  Lucian,  Philopseudes,  cap.  xxxn.  Zenobius,  Cent.  ii.  1.  The  same  punishment 
is  in  one  story  inflicted  by  a  Callicantzaros  on  a  midwife  who  had  deceived  him  into 
beUeving  that  his  newborn  child  was  male.  After  sending  her  away  with  a 
sackful  of  gold,  he  discovered  her  deceit,  and  on  her  arrival  at  home  the  gold  had 
turned  to  ashes.     See  above,  p.  199. 

*  'ASandvTio!  'I.  'Ada/JLavTlov,  TrfviaKti  (published  first  in  AeXTlof  ttjs  'lurop.  kclI 
"&l)vo\.  'Eraipias  t^s  'EXXdSos,  Vol.  V.  pp.  277  sqq.). 
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The  hero  who,  after  discoveriog  that  his  youngest  sister  is  a 
Strigla,  has  fled  with  his  mother,  the  queen,  from  the  palace 
where  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  devoured^  comes 
to  a  castle  occupied  by  forty  dragons.  The  prince  straightway 
attacks  them  single-handed  and  slays,  so  he  thinks,  all  of  them, 
but  in  reality  one  has  only  feigned  to  be  dead  and  so  escapes  to 
a  hole  beneath  the  castle,  of  which  Jack  now  becomes  the 
master.  The  remaining  dragon  however  ventures  forth,  when  the 
prince  is  gone  out  to  the  chase,  and  makes  love  to  the  queen,  and 
after  a  while  dragon  and  queen  knowing  that  the  prince  would  be 
incensed  at  their  intrigue  conspire  to  kill  him.  To  this  end  the 
queen  on  her  son's  return  pretends  to  be  ill,  and  in  response  to  his 
enquiries  tells  him  that  the  only  thing  that  can  heal  her  is 
'  immortal  water^,'  which,  as  her  paramour,  the  dragon,  knows, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  a  distant  garden  guarded  by  one  or  more 
other  dragons.  The  prince  at  once  undertakes  to  obtain  the 
desired  remedy,  and  is  directed  by  a  witch  (who  in  some  versions 
appears  as  the  impersonation  of  his  Tvxn  or  'Fortune')  whither 
to  go  and  how  to  deal  with  the  dragons.  These  accordingly  he 
slays  or  eludes,  and  so  returns  home  unhurt  bringing  the  im- 
mortal water.  Then  once  more  the  dragon  and  the  queen  take 
counsel  together,  and  the  pretence  of  illness  is  repeated  with 
a  demand  this  time  for  some  immortal  fruit  or  herb'  known  to 
be  guarded  in  the  same  way  as  the  water ;  and  once  more  the 
prince  sets  out  and  circumvents  the  dragons  in  some  new  fashion. 
Between  such  stories  and  the  ancient  fable  of  Heracles' 
journey  to  the  land  of  the  Hesperides  in  search  of  the  golden 
apples,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  guardian-dragon  Ladon,  the 
connexion  is  self-evident.  Whether  that  connexion  is  one  of 
direct  lineage,  is  less  certain.  More  probably,  I  think,  a  form  of 
this  same  story  was  already  current  in  an  age  to  which  the  name 
of  Heracles  was  as  unknown  as  that  of  the  modern  Jack;  and 
just  as  the  story  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  became  the  classical  example 


^  For  the  first  half  of  this  story,  see  above,  p.  183. 

2  dddvuTo  vepb,  op.  cit.  pp.  299  and  315. 

'  e.g.  d.e6.mTa  /t^Xa,  'immortal  apples,'  op.  cit.  pp.  811  and  316.  dSivaro  xa/jTroOfi, 
'  immortal  water-melon,'  pp.  297  and  315.  dSdvaro  yapoi(f>a\o, '  immortal  giUy- flower,' 
p.  317.  The  translation  of  this  last  is  correctly  that  which  I  have  given,  but  the 
peasants  all  over  Greece  will  call  almost  any  bright  and  scented  flower  by  this 
same  name. 
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of  the  winning  of  a  nymph  to  wife  by  a  mortal  man',  so  the  myth, 
by  which  the  exploit  of  bearing  off  wonderful  fruit  from  the 
custody  of  a  dragon  was  numbered  among  the  labours  of  Heracles, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  authorised  version,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  fairy-tale  that  might  have  been  heard  of  winter-nights  in 
Greek  cottage-homes  any  time  between  the  Pelasgian  and  the 
present  age. 

Daemons  of  the  air,  the  fourth  class  of  genius  which  we  have 
to  consider,  have  been  acknowledged  ever  since  the  time  of  Hesiod 
and  doubtless  from  a  period  far  anterior  to  that.  In  his  theology 
it  was  the  lot  of  the  first  race  of  men  in  the  golden  age  to  become 
after  death  daemons  '  clothed  in  air  and  going  to  and  fro  through 
all  the  world'  as  good  guardians  of  mortal  men.  But  the  good- 
ness which  Hesiod  attributes  to  the  genii  of  the  air  was  never, 
I  suspect,  an  essential  trait  in  their  character.  In  Hesiod  it  is 
a  corollary  of  the  statement  that  they  are  the  spirits  of  men  who 
belonged  to  the  golden  age ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  common-folk  ever  regarded  them  as  more  beneficent  than 
other  gods  and  daemons.  At  any  rate  at  the  present  day  the 
aepiKCi,  or  genii  of  the  air,  are  no  better  disposed  towards  mankind 
than  any  other  supernatural  beings. 

Of  this  class  as  a  whole  little  can  be  said.  The  word  aepiKo 
is  applied  to  almost  any  apparition  too  vague  and  transient  to 
be  more  clearly  defined.  It  suggests  something  '  clothed  in  air,' 
something  less  tangible,  less  discernible,  than  most  of  the  beings 
whom  the  peasant  recognises  and  fears.  The  limits  of  its  usage 
are  hard  to  fix.  It  may  properly  include  a  Nereid  whose  passing 
through  the  air  is  the  whirlwind,  and  it  will  equally  certainly 
exclude  a  callicantzaros  or  a  dragon.  Yet  even  the  Nereids  are 
more  substantial  than  the  genii  of  the  air  in  their  truest  form ; 
for  the  assaults  of  Nereids  upon  men  and  women  are  made,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  without  ^  while  genii  of  the  air  are  more  often 
supposed  to  'possess'  men  in  the  same  way  as  do  devils,  and  to 
be  liable  to  exorcism. 

But,  if  the  class  as  a  whole  is  too  vague  and  shadowy  in  the 
popular   imagination   to    be    capable    of    exact    description,    one 

1  See  above,  p.  137. 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  143-4. 
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division  of  it  is  more  clearly  defined  and  has  a  generally  ac- 
knowledged province  of  activity.  These  particular  aerial  genii 
are  known  as  Telonia  (reXavia  or,  more  rarely,  TeXwveia).  They 
cannot  claim  equal  antiquity  with  some  of  their  fellows,  for  they 
are,  it  would  seem,  a  by-product  of  Christianity,  with  a  certain 
accretion  however  of  pagan  superstition. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Telonia  is  not  in  dispute.  It  means 
frankly  and  plainly  'custom-houses.'  Such  is  the  bizarre  ma- 
terialism of  the  Greek  imagination  that  the  soul  in  its  journeys 
no  less  than  the  body  is  believed  to  encounter  the  embarrassment 
of  custom-houses.  An  institution  which  of  all  things  mundane 
commands  least  sentiment  and  sympathy  has  actually  found 
a  place  in  popular  theology.  Many  of  the  people  indeed  at  the 
present  day,  as  I  know  from  enquiry,  have  ceased  to  connect 
their  two  usages  of  the  word ;  but  others  accept  as  reasonable 
the  belief  that  the  soul  in  its  voyage  after  death  up  from  the 
earth  to  the  presence  of  God  must  bear  the  scrutiny  of  aerial 
customs-officers. 

But,  apart  from  modern  belief,  the  apotheosis  of  the  douane 
is  amply  proved  by  passages  cited  by  Du  Cange^  from  early 
Christian  authors.  '  Some  spirits,'  says  one^  '  have  been  set  on 
the  earth,  and  some  in  the  water,  and  others  have  been  set  in  the 
air,  even  those  that  are  called  "aerial  customs-officers"  (ivaepia 
TeXcovia).'  Another''  speaks  of  '  the  Judge  and  the  prosecutions 
by  the  toll-collecting  spirits.'  Yet  another*  explains  the  belief 
in  fuller  detail :  '  as  men  ascend,  they  find  custom-houses 
guarding  the  way  with  great  care  and  obstructing  the  soaring 
souls,  each  custom-house  examining  for  one  particular  sin,  one 
for  deceit,  another  for  envy,  another  for  slander,  and  so  on  in 
order,  each  passion  having  its  own  inspectors  and  assessors'.' 
Again  a  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  dying  contains  the  same  idea : 
'  Have  mercy  on  me,  all-holy  angels  of  God  Almighty,  and  save 
me  from  all  evil  Telonia,  for  I  have  no  works  to  weigh  against 
my  wrong-doing".'     Appeal  in  support   of  this  belief  was  made 

'  Glossar.  vied,  et  infim.  Gruecitatis  (p.  1541),  s.v.  TeKiSiviov. 
'■'  Ibid.,  Damaso.  Hierodiao.  Serm.  3. 
'  Ibid.,  Maximus  Cythaer.  Episc. 
■*  Ibid.,  Georg.  Hamartolus. 

'  Te\{ivas  Kal  diaXdyovs  (for  which  I  read  diKo\6yovs  with  Bern.   Schmidt,  das 
Volksleben,  p.  172). 

"  Ibid.,  Euchologium. 
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even  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  words, '  Thou  fool, 
this  night  they  require  thy  soul  of  thee','  where  the  commentators 
explained  the  vague  plural  as  implying  some  such  subject  as  '  toll- 
collectors'  or  '  custom-house  officers^.' 

But  the  belief  does  not  stop  here.  One  does  not  pass  the 
custom-houses  of  this  world,  or  at  any  rate  of  Greece,  without 
some  expenditure  in  duty  or  in  douceur ;  and  the  same  apparently 
holds  true  of  the  celestial  custom-houses.  Hence  in  some  places 
the  belief  has  generated  a  practice,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
has  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  old  practice  of  providing  the 
dead  with  money.  My  view  of  the  origin  of  this  practice  has 
already  been  explained ;  I  have  given  reasons  for  holding  that 
the  coin  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  was  simply  a  charm 
to  prevent  evil  spirits  from  entering,  or  the  soul  from  re-entering, 
into  the  body,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  custom,  according 
to  which  the  coin  was  the  fee  of  the  ferryman  Charon,  was  of 
comparatively  late  date.  At  the  present  day  Charon  in  the  rdle 
of  ferryman  is  almost  forgotten ;  but  in  his  place  the  Telonia 
seem  locally  to  have  become  the  recipients  of  the  fee,  and  the 
old  custom  has  thus  received  a  second  and  equally  erroneous 
explanation. 

This  may  have  been  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  my  informant 
who  vaguely  said  that  a  coin  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
was  '  good  because  of  the  aerial  beingsl'  If  the  particular  aerial 
beings  whom  he  had  in  mind  were  the  Telonia,  he  no  doubt 
thought  of  the  coin  as  a  fee  payable  to  them,  though  in  that  case 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  used  the  name 
which  actually  denotes  their  toll-collecting  fuDctions. 

But  from  other  sources  at  any  rate  comes  evidence  of  a  less 
ambiguous  kind  that  the  idea  of  paying  the  Telonia  for  passage 
is,  or  has  been,  a  real  motive  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  In 
Chios  (where  however  the  object  actually  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  dead  is  clearly  understood  as  a  precaution  against  a  devil 
entering  the  body)  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  after  death  remains 
for  forty  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  old  habitation,  the  body, 
and  then  making   its  way  to  Hades   has  to  pass  the  Telonia. 

i  Luke  xii.  20. 

^  Du  Cange,  ihid.  T€\iovdpxai,  ^^oyoO^rat,  irpaKTo^pTjtpLffTalj  etc. 

3  See  above,  p.  110. 
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Happy  the  soul  that  makes  its  voyage  on  Friday,  for  then  the 
activities  of  the  Telonia  (who  in  the  conception  of  the  islanders 
are  clearly  evil  spirits  and  not,  as  sometimes,  the  ministers  of 
God)  are  restrained.  But,  to  appease  the  Telonia  and  to  ensure 
the  safe  passage  of  the  soul,  money  is  distributed  to  the  poor\ 
The  same  usage  obtains  also  at  Sinasos  in  Cappadocia,  and  there 
the  money  so  distributed  is  actually  called  reXaviaKo,,  '  duty  paid 
at  the  customs^.'  The  fact  that  in  both  these  cases  the  money 
is  now  given  in  alms  instead  of  being  buried  with  the  body  is 
clearly  a  result  of  Christian  influence;  before  that  change  was 
effected,  it  is  reasonably  likely  that  the  widely-known  practice 
of  placing  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  was  explained  in  some 
places,  though  erroneously,  by  the  belief  that  the  dead  must  pay 
their  way  through  the  aerial  custom-houses.  The  term  Tre/aart/ct, 
'  passage-money,'  by  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  is 
denoted  the  coin  still  in  that  district  buried  v.'ith  the  dead,  has 
reference  possibly  to  the  same  Telonia  rather  than  to  Charon'. 

Another  and  wholly  different  aspect  of  the  Telonia  concerns 
the  living  and  not  the  dead,  while  it  still  exhibits  them  as  true 
genii  of  the  air.  Any  striking  phenomena  of  the  heavens  at 
night,  such  as  shooting-stars  or  comets,  are  believed  to  be  mani- 
festations of  the  Telonia*;  but  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the 
phenomenon  known  to  us  as  St  Elmo's  light,  the  flame  that 
sometimes  flickers  in  time  of  storm  about  the  mast-head  and 
yards.  This  light,  the  Greek  sailor  thinks,  portends  an  immediate 
onset  of  malevolent  aerial  powers,  whom  he  straightway  tries  to 
scare  away  by  every  means  in  his  power,  by  invocation  of  saints 
and  incantation  against  the  demons,  by  firing  of  guns,  and,  best  of 
all,  by  driving  a  black-handled  knife  (which  is  in  the  Cyclades 
thought  doubly  efficacious  if  an  onion  has  .recently  been  peeled 
with  it)  into  the  mast.  For  he  no  longer  discriminates  as  did  the 
Greek  mariner  of  old  ;  then  the  appearance  of  two  such  flames  was 
greeted  with  gladness  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Dioscuri,  the 
saviours  from  storm  and  tempest,  and  evil  was  portended  only  if 
there  appeared  a  single  flame,  the  token  of  Helena^  who  wrecked 

'  Kwco-T.  KaveWdK-n^,  Xia/ca  'AvaXexTa,  pp.  362-3. 

^  'I.  S.  'Apx^^aos,  71  ^ivaabs,  p.  81.  '^  See  above,  p.  109. 

*  Testimony  to  the  same  belief  is  cited  by  Du  Cange  (s.v.  reXiivioi')  from  an 
anonymous  astronomical  work. 

»  For  references  see  Preller,  Griecli.  Mythol.  ii.  105-6. 
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as  surely  as  her  twin  brothers  guarded ;  now  the  phenomenon  in 
any  form  bodes  naught  but  ill.  This  change  is  probably  due  to 
Christian  influences ;  the  seaman  no  longer  looks  to  any  pagan 
power  for  succour  in  time  of  peril ;  he  accounts  St  Nicholas  his 
friend  and  saviour ;  and  the  Telonia,  who  in  this  province  of  their 
activity  represent  the  older  order  of  deities,  have  become  by 
contrast  man's  enemies. 

Other  vague  and  incorrect  usages  of  the  term  Telonia  are  also 
recorded.  Sometimes  it  may  be  heard  as  a  synonym  for  8ai,/x6vi,a, 
any  non-Christian  deities.  In  Myconos  it  is  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  genii  of  springs'.  In  Athens  men  used  to  speak  of 
Telonia  of  the  sea,  who  like  the  Callicantzari  were  abroad  only  from 
Christmas  until  the  blessing  of  the  waters  at  Twelfth-night ;  and 
during  this  time  ships  were  wont  to  be  kept  at  anchor  and  secure 
from  their  attacks".  A  belief  is  also  mentioned  by  Pouqueville^  in 
a  very  confused  passage,  that  children  who  die  unbaptised  become 
Telonia  ;  but  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  Bernhard  Schmidt^ 
who  adduces  information  of  the  same  belief  existing  in  Zacynthos. 
The  idea  at  the  root  of  it  probably  was  that  unbaptised  children 
could  not  pass  the  celestial  customs,  and  were  detained  there  on 
their  road  to  the  other  world  in  order  to  assist  in  obstructing  the 
passage  of  other  souls.  But  these  are  local  variations  of  the  main 
belief,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  of  little  importance.  In  general 
the  Telonia  are  a  species  of  aerial  genius,  and  their  two  activities 
consist  in  the  collecting  of  dues  from  departed  souls  and  assaults 
upon  mariners. 

There  remain  only  for  consideration  the  genii  of  human 
beings,  or  the  attendant  spirits  to  whom  is  committed  in  some 
way  the  guidance  of  men's  lives.  To  some  of  them  the  name 
genius  (i.e.  aroixeto)  would  hardly  perhaps  be  extended  by  the 
peasants;  but  they  all  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  towards 
men,  and  may  therefore  conveniently  be  grouped  together  for 
discussion. 

The  best  example  which  I  know  of  an  acknowledged  genius 

J  ViUoiaon,  Annales  des  voyages,  ii.  p.  180,  cited  by  B.  Schmidt,  da^  Volksleben, 
p.  174,  note  4. 

2  Kafi-ToipoyKou,  'Iffr.  tuv  'AOr/v.  III.  p.  16G. 
*  Voyage  de  la  Grece,  vi.  p.  154. 
■*  Das  Volksleben,  p.  173. 
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attached  to  a  man  is  in  a  story  in  Hahn's  collection',  which  tells 
of  an  old  wizard  whose  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  a  ten-headed 
snake  which  lived  beneath  a  threshing-floor.  Here  the  monstrous 
nature  of  the  genius  is  doubtless  intended  to  match  the  character 
of  the  wizard ;  ordinary  men,  unversed  in  magic,  may  have  genii 
of  a  less  complex  pattern.  Thus  the  snake  which  so  commonly 
acts  as  genius  to  a  house  is  also  in  many  cases  regarded  as  the 
genius  of  the  head  or  some  other  member  of  the  household.  When 
therefore  the  death-struggle  of  any  person  is  prolonged,  this  is 
sometimes  set  down  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  genius  to  permit 
his  death ;  and  in  extreme  cases  of  protracted  agony  recourse  has 
before  now  been  had  to  a  priest,  who,  entering  the  sick  man's 
room  alone,  reads  a  special  prayer  for  the  sufferer's  release,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  solemn  office  causes  the  house-snakes,  who  are  pagan 
genii,  to  bursts  With  their  disruption  of  course  the  soul  of  the 
dying  man  is  at  once  set  free. 

But  the  guardian  spirits  of  whom  the  peasants  most  commonly 
speak  belong  to  the  personnel  of  Christian  theology  or  demonology, 
and  are  therefore  not  actually  numbered  among  genii.  These  are 
angels,  two  of  whom  are  allotted  to  each  man,  the  one  good  (o  KaXo^ 
ciyyeXo';)  and  the  other  bad  (o  Kaxo':  dyyeXo^).  But  though  the 
designation  genius  is  not  applied  to  them,  in  functions  angels  and 
genii  do  not  differ.  To  them  belongs  the  control  of  a  man's  life, 
the  one  guiding  him  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  the  other 
diverting  him  to  the  pitfalls  of  vice.  Their  presence  is  ever  con- 
stant, but  seldom  visible.  Sometimes  indeed,  in  stories  at  any  rate, 
we  hear  of  the  good  angel  appearing  to  a  man  and  rewarding  him 
in  his  old  age  for  a  virtuous  life^;  and  in  general  men  born  on 
Saturday,  aa^^aToyevvrjfiivoi.are  reputed  to  be  okaippoaToixeicoToi* 
and  endowed  with  special  powers  of  seeing  and  dealing  with  the 
supernatural.  But  most  commonly  the  power  to  see  the  guardian 
angel  is  granted  only  to  the  dying,  and  the  vision  is  a  warning 
that  the  end  is  near.  So,  when  the  gaze  of  a  dying  man  becomes 
abstracted  and  fixed,  they  say  in  some  places  /SXeVet  rov  ayyeXo 
Tov,  or  in  one  word  dyyekoOmpel',  'he  sees  his  angel,'  or  again 

1  Griech.  March.  Vol.  ii.  no.  64. 

2  Cf.  ViaiiiroipoyXov,  'lar.  tuv' kS-ntialuv,  III.  p.  77. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  53. 

*  For  this  term  see  above,  p.  204. 
«  B.  Schmidt,  Has  Volksleben,  p.  180. 
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d'yy€\ocrKtd^€Tai\  'he  is  terrified  of  an  angel.'  In  these  expres- 
sions it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  angels  is  intended ;  but,  to 
judge  from  other  expressions,  popular  belief  recognises  the  activity 
of  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  peace  or  pain  of  the 
death.  '  He  is  borne  away  by  an  angel,'  djyeXo(f>opaTai',  suggests 
a  quiet  passing,  as  of  Lazarus  who  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom;  while  the  word  dyyeXofiaxei,  'he  is  fighting 
with  an  angel,'  an  expression  used  in  Laconia  of  a  protracted 
death-struggle,  and  again  dyyekoKpova-BriKe^,  '  he  was  stricken  by 
an  angel,'  a  term  which  denotes  a  sudden  death,  argue  rather  the 
presence  of  the  evil  angel. 

Another  kind  of  genius  sometimes  associated  with  men  is  the 
ia-Kio<:  (the  modern  form  of  a-Kid),  the  'shadow'  personified.  The 
phrase  ex^o  kuXo  lctkio,  '  he  has  a  good  shadow,'  is  used  of  a  man 
who  enjoys  good  fortune,  and  he  himself  is  described  sometimes  as 
KaXoiaKitoTo^*,  '  good-shadowed,'  that  is,  '  lucky.'  But  apparently 
a  man  may  also  get  into  trouble  with  this  shadow  no  less  than 
with  an  angel.  The  word  laKcoiraTtjdTjKe,  '  he  has  been  trampled 
upon  by  his  shadow^,'  is  used  occasionally  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stricken  down  by  some  sudden,  but  not  necessarily  fatal,  illness 
such  as  epilepsy  or  paralysis.  This  personification  of  the  shadow  as 
genius  is  perhaps  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the  fear  which 
the  peasant  feels  of  having  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building  laid 
upon  his  shadow ;  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  principle  of 
sympathetic  magic  will  explain  the  cause  of  fear  without  this 
supposition. 

To  these  genii  might  reasonably  be  added  the  Fate  (17  Moipa 
or,  more  rarely,  rj  T^vxrf)  of  each  individual.  But  these  lesser 
Fates,  as  well  as  the  great  Three,  have  already  been  discussed, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  here  save  that  by  virtue  of  the  close 
connexion  of  each  lesser  Fate  with  the  life  of  one  man  these  too 
might  be  numbered  among  genii. 

The  same  belief  in  a  guardian-deity  presiding  over  each  human 
life  is  to  be  found  throughout  ancient  Greek  literature.  In  Homer 
the  name  for  such  a  genius  is  K^/3  (at  any  rate  if  it  be  of  an  evil 

1  lUd.  note  6.  =  Op.  cit.  p.  181. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  181.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  182. " 

^  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  translation.    The  word  might  possibly 

mean  'he  has  had  his  shadow  trampled  on,'  and  has  been  hurt  indirectly  through 

an  injury  inflicted  upon  his  shadow-^emus. 

L.  19 
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sort),  in  later  writers  Saifiiov — both  of  them  vague  terms  which  em- 
brace other  kinds  of  deities  as  well,  yet  not  so  vague  but  that  with 
the  aid  of  context  we  can  readily  discover  in  them  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  '  guardian-angel '  or  other  modern  genius.  From  Homer 
onwards  the  word  Xwy^dveiv  is  regularly  used  of  the  allotment  of 
each  human  life  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  one  of  these 
guardians,  and  the  belief  in  their  attendance  upon  men  through- 
out, and  even  after,  life  seems  to  have  had  general  acceptance.  In 
the  Iliad  the  wraith  of  Patroclus  is  made  to  speak  of  the  hateful 
Ker  to  whom  he  was  allotted  at  the  hour  of  birth^  and  the  Ker 
here  mentioned  is  not,  I  think,  merely  fate  in  the  abstract  but  as 
truly  a  person  as  that  baneful  Ker  of  battle  and  carnage  '  who  wore 
about  her  shoulders  a  robe  red  with  the  blood  of  heroes^.'  After 
Homer  the  word  Balfiav  is  preferred,  but  there  is  no  change  in  the 
idea.  The  famous  saying  of  Heraclitus,  ^0o?  dvdpcoTrw  Baificov, 
'the  god  that  guides  man's  lot  is  character,'  is  in  no  wise  dark, 
but  Plato  throws  even  clearer  light  upon  the  popular  belief  in 
guardian-daemons.  '  It  is  said  that  at  each  man's  death  his 
daemon,  the  daemon  to  whom  he  had  been  allotted  for  his  life- 
time, has  the  task  of  guiding  him  to  some  appointed  placeV 
where  the  souls  of  men  must  assemble  for  judgement.  Here 
-the  words  'it  is  said'  indicate  the  popular  source  of  the  doctrine; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  in  which  Plato*  protests 
against  the  fatalism  involved  in  the  allotment  of  souls  to  particular 
daemons,  and  prefers  to  hold  that  the  soul  may  choose  its  own 
guardian.  Again  in  a  fragment  of  Menander  there  is  a  simple 
statement  of  the  belief  in  a  form  which  robs  fatalism  of  its 
gloom  : 

Beside  each  man  a  daemon  takes  his  stand 
E'en  at  his  birth-hour,  through  life's  mysteries 
A  guide  right  good  5. 

But  there  were  others  who  did  not  take  so  cheerful  a  view,  at 
any  rate  of  their  own  guardian-deities ;  '  alas  for  the  most  cruel 
daemon  to  whom  I  am  allotted"'  is  a  complaint  of  a  type  by  no 

1  Horn.  II.  XXIII.  79.  2  H  xvm.  535-8. 

3  Plato,  Phaedo,  p.  107  d. 

*  Rep.  p.  617  D,  E.     Of.  620  D,  e. 

"  Meineke,  Fragm.  Cam.  Graec.  iv.  p.  238. 

"  Theocr.  iv.  40. 
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means  rare  in  Greek  literature,  and  the  word  KaKoSalficov  came  as 
readily  as  evhal^cov  to  men's  lips^. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  in  general  each  man 
was  believed  to  have  one,  and  only  one,  attendant  genius,  and  his 
happiness  or  misery  to  depend  on  the  character  of  the  guardian 
allotted  to  him  by  fate.  But  sometimes  this  injustice  of  destiny 
was  obviated  by  a  belief  similar  to  the  modern  belief  in  both  good 
and  bad  angels  in  attendance  on  each  man.  The  comment  of 
Servius  on  Vergil's  line, '  Quisque  suos  patimur  manes^,'  sets  forth 
this  view :  '  when  we  are  born  two  Genii  are  allotted  to  us,  one 
who  exhorts  us  to  good,  the  other  who  perverts  us  to  evil.' 

As  in  modern  so  in  ancient  times  these  genii  were  rarely 
visible  to  the  men  whom  they  guarded.  The  genius  of  Socrates, 
which,  like  those  of  other  men  past  and  present,  had  been,  so  he 
held,  divinely  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  from  his  childhood 
onward^  spoke  to  bim  indeed  in  a  voice  which  he  could  hear* 
(just  perhaps  as  the  priestess  of  Delphi  heard  the  voice  of  Apollo^), 
but  ever  remained  unseen. 

1  I  do  not  of  course  wish  to  imply  that  in  the  every-day  usage  of  these  words  the 
thought  of  a  gaaxAian-genius  was  present  to  men's  minds  ;  but  the  first  formation 
of  them  can  only  have  sprung  from  this  belief. 

2  Aen.  VI.  743. 

3  Plato,  Theag.  128  d.  *  Ibid.  E. 

6  Both  Plato  {Apol.  40  a)  and  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1.  2—4),  compare  Socrates' 
converse  with  his  genius  with  /xavTiK'/i  or  '  inspiration. ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  GODS  AND  MEN. 

EtI    TOfNYN     Kd,\    eyCIAI    nXCiM    KaI    oTc    MANTIKl^    eniCTATG? — TAYTA    A' 

ecTtN  H  TTept  eeoyc  re  kaI  ANepcinoyc  npoc  AAAt^Aoyc  KoiNoiNfA — of 
nepl  XAAo  ti  ectin  h  rrepl  "Epcoroc  <t>YAAK(^N  re  kaI  Tacin. 

Plato,  Symposium,  p.  188. 

The  short  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Greek  peasantry  towards  the  Christian  Godhead  and  all  the  host 
of  assistant  saints,  and  also  the  more  detailed  account  of  those 
pagan  deities  or  demons  whom  the  common-folk's  awe,  not  un- 
mingled  with  affection,  has  preserved  from  oblivion  through  so 
many  centuries,  have,  I  hope,  justified  the  statement  that  the 
religion  of  Greece  both  is  now,  and — if  a  multitude  of  coincidences 
in  the  very  minutiae  of  ancient  and  modern  beliefs  speak  at  all 
for  the  continuity  of  thought — from  the  dawn  of  Greek  history 
onward  through  its  brief  bright  noontide  to  its  long-drawn  dusk 
and  night  illumined  even  now  only  by  borrowed  lights  has  ever 
been,  a  form,  and  a  little  changed  form,  of  polytheism. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  such  a  religion  in 
contrast  with  the  worship  of  one  almighty  God,  most  thinkers 
will  concede  to  it  the  property  of  bringing  the  divine  element 
within  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Proper  names,  limited  attributes,  definite  duties  and  spheres  of 
work — these  give  a  starting  point  from  which  the  peasant  can  set 
out  towards  a  conception  of  gods.  He  himself  bears  a  name,  he 
himself  has  qualities,  he  himself  performs  his  round  of  work ;  and 
though  his  name  be  writ  smaller  than  that  of  the  being  whom  he 
strives  to  imagine — though  his  virtues  and  perhaps  his  vices  be 
less  pronouncedly  white  and  black — though  his  daily  task  be 
more  trivial — yet  in  one  and  all  of  these  things  he  stands  on 
common  ground  with  his  deities ;  they  differ  from  him  in  degree 
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rather  than  in  kind ;  he  has  but  to  picture  a  race  of  beings  some- 
what stronger  and  somewhat  nobler  than  the  foremost  of  his  own 
fellow-men,  and  these  whom  he  thus  imagines  are  gods.  A  single 
spirit  omniscient  and  omnipotent  is  too  distant,  too  inaccessible 
from  any  known  ground.  Lack  of  the  capacity  to  form  or 
to  grasp  lofty  ideals  carries  with  it  at  least  the  compensation 
of  closer  intimacy  with  the   supernatural  and  the  divine. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development  of  any  primitive  people,  the  more 
accurately  they  learn  to  measure  their  own  imperfections  and  limita- 
tions, and  the  more  imaginatively  they  magnify  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  gods,  the  wider  and  more  impassable  grows  the  chasm 
that  divides  mortal  from  immortal,  human  from  divine  ;  communion 
of  man  and  god  becomes  less  frequent,  less  direct.  Such  certainly  was 
the  experience  of  the  Greek  nation  in  some  measure ;  but,  owing 
probably  to  an  innate  and  persistent  vanity  which  at  all  times  has 
made  the  race  blind  to  its  own  failings,  that  experience  was  less 
acute  than  in  the  case  of  other  peoples.  There  had  been  days 
indeed  when  their  gods  walked  the  earth  with  men  and  coun- 
selled them  in  troubles  and  fought  in  their  battles ;  there  had 
been  days  when  the  chiefest  of  all  the  gods  sought  a  hero's  aid 
against  his  giant  foes ;  there  had  been  days  when  men  and 
women  might  aspire  even  to  wedlock  with  immortals,  and  to 
possess  children  half-divine.  In  those  days  too  death  was  not 
the  only  path  by  which  the  heavens  or  the  house  of  Hades  might 
be  gained.  Kings  and  prophets,  warriors  and  fair  women  passed 
thither  by  grace  of  the  gods  living  and  unscathed ;  nay,  even 
personal  skill  or  prowess  emboldened  minstrel  and  hero  to  match 
themselves  with  the  gods  below,  and  wielding  of  club  or  sweeping 
of  lyre  sufficed  to  open  the  doors  for  their  return  to  earth. 

But  those  days  soon  passed ;  men  walked  and  spoke  and  held 
open  fellowship  with  the  gods  no  more;  the  very  poetry  and 
imagination  of  the  Greek  temperament  so  fast  outstripped  in 
rapidity  of  development  the  growth  of  material  or  moral  resources, 
that  the  rift  between  their  religious  ideals  and  the  realities  of 
their  life  and  character  ever  widened,  until  the  daily  and  familiar 
intercourse  of  their  ancestors  with  the  gods  seemed  to  them  a 
condition  of  life  irretrievable  and  thenceforth  impossible.  This 
result  was  observed  and  remarked  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  but 
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the  process  by  which  it  had  come  about  was  not  agreed.  To  one 
school  of  thought,  it  was  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  through 
successive  ages — the  golden  age  in  which  men  lived  as  gods  and 
passed  hence,  as  it  were  in  sleep,  to  become  spirits  clothed  in  air, 
administering  upon  earth  the  purposes  of  mighty  Zeus — the  silver 
age  wherein  childhood  was  still  long  and  innocent,  and,  though 
men's  riper  years  brought  cares  and  quarrels  and  indifference  to 
holy  things,  yet  when  the  earth  covered  them  they  were  called 
blessed  and  received  a  measure  of  honour — the  bronze  age  when 
all  men's  minds  were  set  on  war  and  their  stalwart  arms  were 
busy  with  brazen  weapons,  and  by  each  other's  hands  they  were 
sent  down  to  the  chill  dark  house  of  Hades  and  their  names  were 
no  more  known — the  age  of  heroes  who  were  called  half-divine, 
who  fought  in  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  and  when  the 
doom  of  death  overtook  them  were  granted  a  life  apart  from  other 
men  in  the  islands  of  the  blest,  because  they  had  been  nobler  and 
more  righteous  than  those  of  the  age  of  bronze  and  had  stemmed 
for  a  time  the  current  of  degeneracy — the  fifth  age  in  which  the 
depravity  of  man  grows  apace  and  soon  there  will  be  nought  but 
discord  between  father  and  son,  and  no  regard  will  be  paid  to 
guest  nor  comrade  nor  brother,  and  children  will  slight  their  aged 
parents,  and  the  voice  of  gods  will  be  unknown  to  them^ — to  one 
school  of  thought,  I  say,  it  was  simply  and  solely  this  decline  of 
the  human  race,  swift  and  only  once  checked,  that  was  held 
accountable  for  their  estrangement  from  the  powers  above  them. 

But  such  thinkers  were  in  a  minority.  Humility  and  self- 
dissatisfaction  were  and  are  qualities  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
Greek.  He  observed  the  wide  gulf  that  separated  him  from 
those  whom  he  worshipped,  but  without  any  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness,  without  any  depression  of  spirit.  He  was  not  despondent 
over  his  own  shortcomings  and  limitations,  but  was  filled  rather 
with  a  larger  complacency  in  the  thought  that,  incapable  though 
he  might  be  to  reproduce  actually  in  his  own  life  and  character 
much  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  his  gods,  he  was  so  gifted  in 
mind  and  godlike  in  understanding,  that  in  his  moments  of 
highest  imagination  and  most  spiritual  exaltation  he  could  soar 
to  that  loftier  plane  whereon  was  enacted  all  the  divine  life,  and 
could  visualise  his  gods  and  feel  the  closeness  of  their  presence. 

1  Hesiod,   Works  and  Days,  185,  with  reading  oiSk  BeHv  oiro  Mbres. 
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The  motive  of  the  highest  acts  of  Greek  worship  seems  to  have 
been  not  the  self-abasement  of  the  worshipper  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  worshipped,  but  rather  an  obliteration  of  the  distinctions 
between  man  and  god,  and  a  temporary  attainment  by  the  human 
of  spiritual  equality  and  companionship  with  the  divine.  The 
votary  of  Bacchus  in  his  hours  of  wildest  ecstacy  enjoyed  so 
completely  this  sense  of  equality  and  of  real  union  with  the  god, 
that  even  to  others  it  seemed  fitting  that  he  should  be  called  by 
the  god's  own  name\ 

But  the  hours,  in  which  the  Greeks  of  the  historical  age 
attained  by  a  sort  of  religious  frenzy  such  intimacy  with  their 
gods  as  their  ancestors  were  famed  to  have  enjoyed  all  their  life 
long,  were  few  and  far  between.  The  means  of  communion  had 
become  in  general  less  direct,  less  personal.  Yet  even  so  the 
desire  for  communion  continued  unabated,  and  the  belief  in  it 
still  pervaded  every  phase  of  life.  Intellectual  progress  had  curi- 
ously little  effect  upon  the  dominant  religious  ideas.  A  strongly 
conservative  attachment  to  ancient  tradition  and  custom  was 
strangely  blended  with  that  progressive  spirit  which  made  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  Athenians  unique  in  its  swiftness, 
as  in  its  scope,  among  all  peoples  known  to  history.  Their  minds 
welcomed  new  speculations,  new  doctrines ;  but  their  hearts  clung 
to  the  old  unreasonable  faith.  Ancestral  ideas  remained  for  them 
the  sole  foundation  of  religion.  Each  poet  or  philosopher  in  drama 
or  in  dialogue,  each  man  in  his  own  heart,  was  free  to  build  upon 
it  and  to  ornament  his  superstructure  as  he  would ;  and  his  work 
found  a  certain  sanction  in  the  appeal  which  it  made  to  other 
men's  sense  of  truth  and  of  beauty.  But  for  the  foundation  the 
fiat  of  antiquity  had  been  pronounced  and  was  immutable.  Plato's 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  soul's  immortality  culminates  in  an 
Apocalypse  ratified  by  the  old  mythology ;  and  a  quotation  from 
Homer  ever  served  to  quash  or  to  confirm  the  subtlest  argument. 

That  the  foundation-stone  was  not,  in  the  estimate  of  reason, 
well  and  truly  laid,  that  the  basis  of  religion  was  insecure,  must 
have  been  obvious  to  many.  Pindar  saw  it,  and,  by  refusing  to 
impute  to  the  gods  any  deed  or  purpose  which  his  own  heart 
condemned  as  ungodly,  strove  to  repair  its  defects ;  Euripides  too 
saw  it,  and  scoffed  at  those  who  would   build  on  so  unstable  a 

1  BdKxos  and  'R6.Kxn,  of.  Eur.  H.  F.  1119. 
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base.  But  the  mass  of  men,  though  they  also  must  have  seen, 
were  little  troubled,  it  would  seem,  either  to  demolish  or  to  repair. 
They  accepted  the  old  beliefs  and  ceremonies  because  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  or  the  experience  of  past  ages ;  and  if 
sober  reasoning  and  criticism  exposed  flaws  and  inconsistencies 
therein,  what  matter  ?  They  were,  as  they  still  are,  a  people 
incapable  of  any  mental  equilibrium ;  the  mood  of  the  hour 
swayed  them  now  to  emotions,  now  to  reasonings ;  they  did  not 
cultivate  consistency ;  they  could  not  sit  still  and  preserve  an 
even  balance  between  the  passions  of  the  heart  and  the  judge- 
ments of  the  intellect,  but  threw  their  whole  selves  into  the  one 
scale,  and  the  other  for  the  moment  was  as  vanity. 

In  the  whole  complex  and  irrational  scheme  of  religion  thus 
accepted,  nothing  was  more  highly  valued  than  the  means  by  which 
divine  counsel  was  obtained  for  the  conduct  both  of  public  and  of 
private  affairs.  Omens  were  regularly  taken  before  battle,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  we  should  prefer  to  trust  experience  and 
generalship.  Oracles  were  consulted  as  to  the  sites  for  planting 
colonies,  in  cases  where  a  surveyor's  report  might  have  seemed  more 
decisive.  But  the  efficacy  of  these  old  methods  of  consulting  the 
gods  went  almost  unchallenged.  It  seems  seldom  to  have  occurred 
to  men's  minds  that  those  untoward  signs  in  the  victim's  entrails, 
which  perhaps  delayed  tactics  on  which  victory  depended,  were 
the  symptoms  of  an  internal  disease  and  not  the  handiwork  of 
a  deity,  or  that  the  inferior  and  ambiguous  verse,  in  which  the 
gods  condescended  to  give  counsel,  more  often  confused  than  con- 
firmed human  judgement.  Even  of  the  philosophers,  according  to 
Cicero',  two  only,  Xenophanes  and  Epicurus,  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  validity  of  all  means  of  communion  ;  and  Socrates,  for 
all  his  questioning  and  testing  of  truth,  obeyed  without  question 
the  whispered  warnings  of  a  daemon,  and  in  deference  to  the 
ambiguous  exhortations  of  a  vision  spent  some  of  his  last  days 
in  turning  Aesop's  fables  into  verse,  that  so  he  might  go  into  the 
presence  of  the  gods  with  his  conscience  clear.  Thus,  though  men 
no  longer  expected  to  look  upon  the  faces  or  to  hear  the  voices  of 
the  gods,  they  still  felt  them  to  be  close  at  hand,  easy  of  access,  ready 
to  counsel,  to  warn,  to  encourage  ;  and  the  methods  of  communion, 
in  proportion  as  they  stand  condemned   by  reason,  commend  so 

'  jDe  divinatione,  i.  3. 
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much  the  more  the  steady  faith  of  the  people  who  used  them  and 
never  doubted  their  efficacy.  The  answer  of  the  ordinary  man  to 
those  critics,  who  questioned  the  validity  of  divination  merely 
because  they  could  not  understand  the  way  in  which  it  operated, 
is  well  expressed  by  Cicero :  '  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  cleverness  to  try 
to  upset  by  sophistry  facts  which  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  reason  of  those  facts  I  cannot  discover ;  the  dark 
ways  of  Nature,  I  suppose,  conceal  it  from  my  view.  God  has  not 
willed  that  I  should  know  the  reason,  but  only  that  I  should  use 
the  means'.' 

The  Greek  nation  saw  many  philosophies  rise  and  fall,  but 
it  clung  always  to  the  religion  which  it  had  inherited.  The 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  became  for 
the  Greek  people  as  though  they  had  never  been;  but  the  old 
polytheism  of  the  Homeric  and  earlier  ages  lived.  Faith  justified 
by  experience  was  a  living  force ;  the  conclusions  of  reason  a  mere 
fabrication.  And  an  essential  part  of  that  polytheism  which  was 
almost  instinctive  in  the  Greeks  was  their  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  close  and  frequent  communion  with  their  gods. 

Now  the  means  of  communion  between  men  and  gods  are 
obviously  twofold — the  methods  by  which  men  make  their  com- 
munications to  the  gods,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  gods 
make  their  communications  to  men.  The  former  class  of  com- 
munications involve  for  the  most  part  questions  or  petitions ;  the 
latter  are  mainly  the  responses  thereto ;  and  it  would  seem 
natural  to  consider  them  in  that  order.  But  inasmuch  as  more 
is  known  of  the  ancient  methods  by  which  the  gods  signified  their 
will  to  men  than  of  the  reverse  process,  it  will  be  convenient  first 
to  establish  the  unity  of  modern  folklore  with  ancient  religion  in 
this  division  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  how  any 
modern  ideas  concerning  the  means  open  to  man  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  gods  may  bear  upon  the  less  known  corresponding 
department  of  ancient  religion.  For  if  we  find  that  the  theory  no 
less  than  the  practice  of  divination,  that  is,  of  receiving  and  inter- 
preting divine  messages,  has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity 
almost  unchanged,  there  will  be  a  greater  probability  that,  along 
with  the  general  modern  system  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  which 

'  op.  cit.  I.  18. 
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accompany  men's  petitions,  a  curious  conception  of  human  sacri- 
fice in  particular  which  I  once  encountered  is  also  a  relic  of 
ancient  religion. 

The  survival  of  divination  then  in  its  several  branches  first 
claims  our  attention.  The  various  modes  employed  are  for  the 
most  part  enumerated  by  Aeschylus^  in  the  passage  where 
Prometheus  recounts  the  subjects  in  which  he  claimed  to  have 
first  instructed  mankind  :  dreams  and  their  interpretation ;  chance 
words  (KXrjBove^)  overheard,  often  conveying  another  meaning  to 
the  hearer  than  that  which  the  speaker  intended  ;  meetings  on 
the  road  (evoBwi  avix^oXoi),  where  the  person  or  object  encountered 
was  a  portent  of  the  traveller's  success  or  failure  in  his  errand ; 
auspices  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  observations,  that  is,  of  the 
flight  and  habits  of  birds ;  augury  from  a  sacrificial  victim,  either 
by  inspection  of  its  entrails  or  by  signs  seen  in  the  fire  in  which 
it  was  being  consumed.  To  these  arts  Suidas^  adds  'domestic 
divination'  (oIkoctkottikov) — the  interpretation  of  various  trivial 
incidents  of  domestic  life — palmistry  {■)(eipocrK07nK6v),  and  divina- 
tion from  the  twitching  of  any  part  of  the  body  (•jtoXhikov). 
Finally  of  course  there  was  direct  inspiration  {fiavnicrj),  either 
temporary,  as  in  an  individual  seer,  or  permanent,  as  at  the  oracle 
of  Delphi. 

Whether  the  common-folk  ever  distinguished  the  comparative 
values  of  these  many  methods  of  divination  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  Delphic  oracle,  I  suspect,  attained  its  high  prestige  more 
because  it  was  ready  to  supply  immediately  on  demand  a  more 
or  less  direct  and  detailed  answer  to  a  definite  question,  than 
because  personal  inspiration  was  held  to  be  in  any  way  a  surer 
channel  for  divine  communications  than  were  other  means  of  divina- 
tion. Some  thinkers  indeed,  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetic  schooP,  were 
inclined  to  draw  distinctions  between  '  natural '  and  '  skilled ' 
divination*.  The  'natural'  methods,  including  dreams  and  all 
direct  inspiration,  were  accepted  by  them  ;  the  '  skilled '  methods, 
those  which  required  the  services  of  a  professional  augur  or  inter- 
preter, were  disallowed.  But  the  division  proposed  was  in  itself 
bad — for  dreams  do  not  by  any  means  exclusively  belong  to  the 
first  class,  but  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  require  interpre- 

1  Prom.  Vinct.  485-99.  2  guij   ^j^_  g^_  olaviffUKr). 

3  Cio.  de  Divin.  i.  i.  i  Ibid.  i.  6  and  18. 
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tation  by  experts — and,  apart  from  that  consideration,  the  dis- 
tinction was  the  invention  of  a  philosophical  sect  and  not  an 
expression  of  popular  feeling.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  common-folk,  believing  as  tliey  did  in  the  practicability  of 
communion  with  their  gods,  esteemed  one  means  of  divination 
as  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  another. 

Nor  was  there  any  logical  reason  for  such  discrimination. 
Granted  that  there  were  gods  superior  to  man  in  knowledge 
and  in  power  and  also  willing  to  communicate  with  him,  no 
restriction  could  logically  be  set  upon  the  means  of  communica- 
tion which  they  might  choose  to  adopt.  There  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  speak  by  the  mouth  of  a  priestess  intoxicated  with 
mephitic  vapours  or  disturb  men's  sleep  with  visions  rather  than 
use  the  birds  as  their  messengers  or  write  their  commandment  on 
the  intestines  of  a  sacrificial  victim. 

A  certain  justification  for  accepting  some  means  of  divination, 
such  as  intelligible  dreams,  and  for  suspecting  others,  might 
certainly  have  been  found  in  distrust  of  any  human  intermediary; 
vagrant  and  necessitous  oracle-mongers  infested  the  country;  and 
even  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  as  history  shows,  was  not  always 
superior  to  political  and  pecuniary  considerations.  But  experience 
of  fraud  did  not  apparently  teach  distrust ;  the  fact  that  oracles 
and  other  means  of  divination  were  undoubtedly  often  abused 
did  not  cause  the  Greek  people  to  reject  the  proper  use  of  them  ; 
down  to  this  day  all  the  chief  methods  of  ancient  divination 
still  continue.  In  some  cases,  we  shall  see,  the  modern  employ- 
ment of  such  methods  is  a  mere  survival  of  ancient  custom  without 
any  intelligent  religious  motive  ;  but  in  others  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  modern  folk  are  still  actuated  by  the  feelings 
which  so  dominated  the  lives  of  their  ancestors — the  belief  in,  and 
the  desire  for,  close  and  frequent  communion  with  the  powers  above. 

Direct  inspiration  is  a  gift  which  at  the  present  day  a  man  is 
not  inclined  to  claim  for  himself,  though  he  will  often  attribute  it 
to  another;  for  it  implies  insanity.  But  though  the  gift  is  not 
therefore  envied,  it  is  everywhere  respected.  Mental  derange- 
ment, which  appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  common  among 
the  Greek  peasants,  sets  the  sufferer  not  merely  apart  from  his 
fellows  but  in  a  sense  above  them.  His  utterances  are  received 
with  a  certain  awe,  and  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  are  taken  as 
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predictions.  He  is  in  general  secure  from  ill-treatment,  and  though 
he  do  no  work  he  is  not  allowed  to  want.  The  strangest  case  which 
I  encountered  was  that  of  a  man,  unquestionably  mad,  who 
wandered  from  place  to  place  and  seemed  to  be  known  everywhere. 
I  met  him  in  all  three  times,  in  Athens,  in  Tenos,  and  in  Thessaly. 
He  had  no  fixed  home,  did  no  work,  and  was  usually  penniless ; 
but  a  wild  manner,  a  rolling  eye,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of 
conducting  his  part  of  a  conversation  in  metrical,  if  not  highly 
poetical,  form  sufficed  to  obtain  for  him  lodging,  food,  and  clothing, 
and  even  a  free  passage,  it  appeared,  on  the  Greek  coasting 
steamers.  Whether  the  long  monologues  in  verse  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulged  were  also  improvisations,  I  could  not  of 
course  tell ;  but  once  to  have  heard  and  seen  his  delivery  of 
them  was  to  understand  why,  among  a  superstitious  people,  he 
passed  for  a  prophet.  He  was  a  modern  type  of  those  old  seers 
whose  name  fidvTei,<;  was  believed  by  Plato  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  verb  jjualveadai,  '  to  be  mad ' ;  his  frenzy  really  gave  the 
appearance  of  inspiration. 

Dreams  furnish  a  more  sober  and  naturally  also  a  more  general 
means  of  communion  with  the  gods ;  and  the  belief  in  them  as  a 
channel  of  divine  revelation  is  both  firmly  rooted  and  widely  spread. 
This  indeed  is  only  natural.  The  change  from  paganism  to  Christ- 
ianity, even  if  it  had  been  more  thorough  and  complete  than  it 
actually  has  been,  would  probably  not  have  affected  this  article  of 
faith.  So  long  as  a  people  believe  in  any  one  or  more  deities  not 
wholly  removed  from  human  affairs,  it  is  logically  competent  for 
them  to  regard  their  dreams  as  a  special  communication  to  them 
from  heaven  ;  and  Christianity,  far  from  repudiating  the  old  pagan 
idea,  confirmed  it  by  biblical  authority.  The  Greek  Church,  as 
we  shall  see,  has  made  effective  use  of  it. 

The  degree  of  importance  universally  attached  in  old  time  to 
dreams  is  too  well  known  to  all  students  of  Greek  literature  to 
call  for  comment.  Artemidorus'  prefatory  remarks  to  his  Oneiro- 
critica,  or  'Treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,'  and  his  criticism 
of  former  exponents  of  the  same  science,  would  alone  prove  that 
public  interest  in  the  subject  must  indeed  have  been  great  to  stimu- 
late so  serious  and  so  large  a  literature.  There  is  the  same  practical 
evidence  of  a  similar  interest  in  modern  Greece.  Books  of  the  same 
nature  are  sought  after  and  consulted  no  less  eagerly  now  than  then. 
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A  new  edition  of  some  M67a?  'OveipoKpiTri^,  or  '  Great  Dream- 
interpreter,'  figures  constantly  in  the  advertisements  of  Athenian 
newspapers,  and  the  public  demand  for  such  works  is  undeniable. 
In  isolated  homesteads,  to  which  the  Bible  has  never  found  its 
way,  I  have  several  times  seen  a  grimy  tattered  copy  of  such 
a  book  preserved  among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the 
family,  and  honoured  with  a  place  on  the  shelf  where  stood  the 
icon  of  the  household's  patron-saint  and  whence  hung  his  holy 
lamp. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  information  most  frequently  imparted  to 
men  in  dreams  is  the  situation  of  some  buried  treasure.  The 
precautions  necessary  for  unearthing  it,  namely  complete  reticence 
as  to  the  dream,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  have  already  been 
mentioned \  This  kind  of  dream  has  been  utilized  by  the 
Greek  Church.  There  is  no  article  of  ecclesiastical  property  of 
more  value  than  a  venerable  icon ;  to  any  church  or  monastery 
which  aspires  to  become  a  great  religious  centre  an  ancient  and 
reputable  icon,  competent  to  work  miracles,  is  indispensable. 
Now  the  most  obvious  way  of  obtaining  such  pictures  is,  it 
seems,  to  dig  them  up.  A  few  weeks  underground  will  have 
given  the  right  tone  to  the  crudest  copy  of  crude  Byzantine  art, 
and  all  that  is  required,  in  order  to  determine  the  spot  for 
excavation,  is  a  dream  on  the  part  of  some  person  privy  to  the 
interment.  It  was  on  this  system  that  the  miracle-working  icon 
of  Tenos  came  to  be  unearthed  on  the  very  day  that  the  standard 
of  revolt  from  Turkey  was  raised,  thus  making  the  island  the 
home  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  religion.  And  this  is  no  solitary 
example ;  the  number  of  icons  exhumed  in  obedience  to  dreams  is 
immense  ;  wherever  the  traveller  goes  in  Greece,  he  is  wearied 
with  the  same  reiterated  story,  and  if  the  picture  in  question 
happens  to  be  of  the  Panagia,  there  is  often  an  appendix  to  the 
effect  that  the  painter  of  it  was  St  Luke — an  attribution  which 
can  only  have  been  based  on  clerical  criticism  of  the  style.  Inspec- 
tion is  now  difficult;  the  old  pagan  custom  of  covering  venerable 
statues  with  gold  or  silver  foil  by  way  of  thank-offering^  has,  to 
avoid  idolatry,  been  transferred  to  icons ;  and  in  many  cases  only 
the  faces  and  the  hands  of  the  saints  depicted  are  left  visible,  the 

'  Above,  p.  281. 

2  Cf.  Luoian,  Philopseudes,  19  and  20. 
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outlines  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  merely  incised  upon  the 
silver  foil.  But,  with  inspection  thus  limited,  the  layman  does 
not  detect  in  any  crudity  of  style  a  suflScient  reason  why  the 
saintly  painter,  if  only  he  could  have  foreseen  the  ordinary 
decoration  of  Greek  churches,  should  have  had  his  productions 
put  out  of  sight  in  the  ground.  Nevertheless  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  icon  is  believed  as  readily  as  the  story  of  its  finding. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  stories  that  the  discovery  of  icons  in  obedience 
to  dreams  is  heard  of.  During  my  stay  in  Greece  a  village  school- 
master embarrassed  the  Education  Office  by  applying  for  a  week's 
holiday  in  order  to  direct  a  party  of  his  fellow-villagers  in  digging 
up  an  icon  of  which  he  had  dreamt,  and  to  build  a  chapel  for  it  on 
the  spot.  It  was  felt  that  a  body  concerned  with  religious  as  well 
as  secular  instruction  ought  not  to  commit  the  impiety  of  refusing 
such  a  request,  but  it  was  feared  that  other  schoolmasters  would 
be  encouraged  to  dream. 

Besides  those  visions  which  are  concerned  with  the  finding  of 
treasure  or  of  icons,  that  class  of  dream  also  may  be  noticed  in 
which  is  given  some  divine  communication  as  to  the  healing  of  the 
sick.  Many  a  time  I  have  met  in  some  sanctuary  of  miraculous 
repute  peasants  from  a  far-ofif  village,  who  have  travelled  from 
one  end  of  Greece  to  another,  bringing  wife  or  child,  in  the 
faith  that  mind  will  be  restored  or  sickness  healed ;  time  after 
time  their  story  is  the  same,  that  they  were  bidden  in  a  dream 
to  go  and  tarry  so  many  days  in  such  a  church,  and  they  have 
started  off  at  once,  obedient  to  what  they  feel  to  be  a  promise 
of  divine  help,  begging  their  way  may  be  for  many  days,  but 
unflinchingly  hopeful.  And  then  comes  the  long  sojourn  in  a 
strange  village,  for  a  mere  visit  is  not  always  enough ;  weeks  and 
months  they  wait,  sleeping  each  night  in  the  holy  precincts  and 
if  possible  at  the  foot  of  the  icon,  hoping  and  believing  that  some 
mysterious  virtue  of  the  place  will  heal  the  sufferer,  or  at  the  least 
that  in  a  fresh  dream  they  will  be  told  what  is  next  to  be  done. 
And  if  nothing  happen — for  now  and  then  rest  or  change  of  air 
or,  it  may  be,  faith'  effects  the  cure  desired — they  return  home 
with  hope  lessened  but  belief  unshaken,  ready  to  obey  again  if 
another  message  be  vouchsafed  to  them  from  the  dream-land  of 
heaven. 

'  See  above  p.  60. 
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Such  dreams  as  these;  are  regarded  as  spontaneous  revelations 
of  the  divine  will,  granted  possibly  in  response  to  prayer, 
but  in  no  way  controlled  or  procured  by  any  previous  action 
of  the  dreamer.  But  there  is  one  curious  custom,  observed  by 
the  girls  of  Greece,  by  which  dreams  are  deliberately  induced 
as  a  means  of  foreknowing  their  matrimonial  destinies.  On  the 
eve  of  St  Catharine's  day'  most  appropriately,  for  she  is  the 
patroness  of  all  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  but  sometimes 
also  on  the  first  day  of  Leut^  the  girls  knead  and  bake  cakes 
{dptJ,vpoKov\ovpa)  of  which,  as  their  name  implies,  the  chief 
ingredient  is  salt.  By  consuming  undue  quantities  of  this  con- 
coction, and  often  by  assuaging  the  consequent  thirst  with  an 
equally  undue  quantity  of  wine,  they  produce  a  condition  of  body 
eminently  suited  to  cause  a  troubled  sleep,  and,  their  minds  being 
already  absorbed  in  speculations  on  marriage,  it  is  little  wonder  if 
their  dreams  reveal  to  them  their  future  husbands.  How  far  this 
custom  is  now  taken  seriously,  I  cannot  determine ;  in  some 
districts  it  has  certainly  degenerated  into  a  somewhat  disreput- 
able game.  But  the  fact  that  the  intoxication  of  the  girls  is 
tolerated  on  this  occasion  among  a  peasantry  whose  men  even 
are  seldom  drunk  except  on  certain  religious  occasions — on 
Easter-day  and  after  funerals — proves  clearly  that  the  custom 
was  once,  as  I  think  it  sometimes  is  now,  a  genuinely  religious 
rite  and  an  acknowledged  means  of  divination. 

A  modification  of  this  custom,  preferred  in  some  districts  as 
obviating  alike  the  unpleasant  process  of  eating  salt-cake  and  the 
disreputable  sequel  thereto,  substitutes  for  dreaming  two  other 
ancient  methods  of  divination — divination  by  drawing  lots,  a 
primitive  system  common  to  many  peoples  but  employed  never- 
theless even  by  established  oracles^  in  ancient  Greece,  and  divina- 
tion from  chance  words  overheard  by  the  diviner,  a  method  which 
is,  I  think,  more  exclusively  Hellenic.  For  this  form  of  the 
custom  also  salt-cakes  are  required,  but  only  a  morsel  of  each  is 
eaten,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cake  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
to  which  are  tied  respectively  red,  black,  and  blue  ribbands.  Each 
girl  then  places  her  three  pieces  under  her  pillow  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  draws  out  one  by  chance.     The  red  ribband 

1  Nov.  26.  ^  Ka/i7roi)po7Xoi;,  'la-ropia  twv  ' kB-qvaluv ,  ni.  p,  19. 

2  Of.  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  18. 
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denotes  a  bachelor,  the  black  a  widower,  and  the  blue  a  stranger, 
that  is  to  say  some  one  other  than  a  fellow-villager.  Then,  in 
order  to  supplement  with  fuller  detail  the  indications  of  the  lot, 
the  girl  takes  her  stand  in  the  door-way  of  the  cottage  and  listens 
to  the  casual  conversation  of  the  neighbours  or  the  passers-by; 
and  the  first  name,  trade,  occupation,  and  suchlike  which  she  hears 
mentioned  are  taken  to  be  those  of  her  future  husband. 

Another  similar  custom,  practised  only  by  girls,  and  not 
necessarily  taken  more  seriously  than  a  game  of  forfeits,  preserves 
in  its  modern  name  o  K\rihova<;^  the  old  word  KkTjhmv,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  custom  is  to  obtain  that  which  Homer^  actually 
denoted  by  kXtjBoov,  a  presage  drawn  from  chance  words.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  ceremony  are  as  follows.  On  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist^  a  boy  (who  for  choice  should  be  the 
first-born  of  parents  still  living)  is  sent  to  fetch  fresh  water 
from  the  spring  or  well.  This  water  is  known  as  dfiiXrjTo  vepo, 
'  speechless  water,'  because  the  boy  who  brings  it  is  forbidden  to 
speak  to  anyone  on  his  way.  Each  girl  then  drops  into  the 
vessel  of  water  some  object  such  as  a  coin,  a  ring,  or,  most 
frequently,  an  apple  as  her  token.  The  vessel  is  then  closed 
up  and  left  for  the  night  on  the  roof  of  a  house  or  some  other 
open  place  '  where  the  stars  may  see  it.'  The  proceedings  of  the 
next  morning  vary.  According  to  one  traveller^,  each  girl  first 
takes  out  her  own  apple — for  he  mentions  only  this  token — and 
then  draws  off  some  of  the  water  into  a  smaller  vessel.  This 
vessel  is  then  supported  by  two  other  girls  on  the  points  of  their 
four  thumbs  and  begins  to  revolve  of  its  own  accord.  If  it  turn 
towards  the  right,  the  girl  may  expect  to  marry  as  she  wishes ;  if 
to  the  left,  otherwise.  Also,  he  says,  they  wash  their  hands  with 
this  water  and  then  go  out  into  the  road,  and  take  the  first  name 
they  hear  spoken  as  that  of  their  future  husband.  This  latter 
part  of  the  ceremony  is  true  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ic\rihova<i 
and  is  a  genuine  instance  of  divination  from  chance  words.     But 

1  The  shift  of  accent  is  curious.  It  may  be  some  result  of  dialect,  but  is  not 
explained. 

^  e.g.  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  116. 

3  At  midsummer.  The  name  of  the  custom  h  KKijSovai  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
title  to  the  saint  himself;  and  from  his  willingness  to  enlighten  enquirers  con- 
cerning their  future  lot  he  is  also  named  sometimes  6  ^ai-iffTiJs  (the  enlightener) 
and  6  'Pifwds  (from  ^ifiKo,  'lot'  or  'destiny'),  'I.  2.  'ApxAaos,  ij  ZirairAs,  p.  86. 

*  Sonnini  de  Magnoncourt,  Voyage  en  Grece  et  en  Turquie,  ii.  pp.  126-7. 
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neither  this  nor  the  former  part  as  described  by  Magnoncourt  is 
generally  practised  now.  The  usual  procedure  is  either  for  the 
boy  who  fetched  the  water  or  for  the  girls  in  rotation  to  plunge 
the  hand  in  and  draw  out  the  first  object  touched,  improvising  or 
reciting  at  the  same  time  some  couplet  favourable  or  adverse  to 
the  love  or  matrimoaial  prospects  of  her  who  shall  be  found  to 
own  the  forthcoming  object ;  and  so  in  turn,  until  each  girl  has 
received  back  her  token  and  learnt  the  presage  of  her  fate. 

The  recitation  of  possibly  prepared  distichs  by  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  the  ceremony  is  certainly  a  less  pure  method  of 
divination  than  the  earlier  practice  described  by  Magnoncourt. 
The  prediction  is  deliberately  provided,  and  the  element  of  chance 
or  of  divine  guidance  is  confined  to  the  drawing  of  the  token. 
The  older  method  exhibits  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the 
modern  custom  to  the  superstitious  observation  of  K\r)S6ve<;  from 
the  time  of  the  Odyssey^  onwards.  Thus  when  Odysseus  heard 
the  suitors  threaten  to  take  the  beggar  Irus  to  Epirus,  'even  to 
the  tyrant  Echetus  the  destroyer  of  all  men,'  he  hailed  the  chance 
words  as  a  divine  ratification  of  his  hope  that  soon  the  suitors 
should  take  their  own  journey  to  another  destroyer  of  all  men, 
even  the  tyrant  of  the  nether  world,  and  '  he  rejoiced  in  the 
presage '  (xaXpev  Be  KXetjSoviy. 

The  same  method  of  divination  was  frequently  employed  in 
the  classical  age  also,  and  that  too  not  only  privately^  but  even 
by  public  oracles.  It  was  thus  that  Hermes  Agoraeus  at  Ph^rae 
made  response  to  his  worshippers.  The  enquirer  presented  him- 
self towards  evening  before  the  statue  of  the  god,  burnt  incense  on 
the  hearth,  filled  with  oil  and  lighted  some  bronze  lamps  that 
stood  there,  placed  a  certain  bronze  coin  of  the  local  currency 
upon  the  altar,  whispered  his  question  into  the  ear  of  the  statue, 
and  then  at  once  holding  his  hands  over  his  ears  made  his  way 
out  of  the  agora.  Once  outside,  he  removed  his  hands,  and  the 
first  words  which  greeted  his  ears  were  accepted  as  the  god's 
response  to  his  question''.     A  primitive  statue  of  Hermes  with 

1  In  the  Iliad  it  is  not  found.  Cf.  Bouchfi  Leclercq,  Hist,  de  la  Divination, 
I.  p.  156. 

2  Horn.  Od.  XVIII.  114  ff.     Cf.  also  Od.  xx.  98  ff.. 

3  For  examples  see  Herod,  v.  72,  viii.  114,  ix.  64,  91;  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8.  16. 
Cf.  Bouche  Leelereq,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  157.  The  word  4>ri/ji.ri  is  in  some  of  these 
passages  used  in  the  sense  of  kXtjSwj'. 

*  Paus.  vii.  22.  2,  3. 
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the  surname  /cXeijSovto';  existed  also  at  Pitane',  which  place  may 
be  the  actual  site  of  that  '  sanctuary  of  chance  utterances '  («\iy- 
SovcDv  lepov)  to  which,  according  to  Pausanias^,  the  people  of 
Smyrna  resorted  for  oracles.  And  at  Thebes  again  Apollo  Spodios 
gave  his  replies  in  like  manner*. 

Clearly  then  in  antiquity  divination  from  chance  words  was  a 
well-established  religious  institution;  and  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  practice  is  rarer,  its  character  is  unchanged.  The 
religious  nature  of  the  two  customs  which  I  have  described  is  shown 
by  their  association  with  the  festivals  of  St  Catharine  and  St  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  though  in  different  localities  or  periods  a  certain 
amount  of  divination  by  the  lot  or  other  means  has  been  mixed  up 
with  divination  from  chance  words,  the  latter  obviously  forms  the 
essence  of  both  rites,  supplying  as  it  does  to  the  one  its  very 
name,  and  supplementing  in  the  other  the  meagre  indications  of 
the  lot  with  more  detailed  information.  A  girl  may  learn  from 
the  colour  of  the  ribband  attached  to  the  piece  of  salt-cake  which 
she  happens  to  draw  whether  her  future  husband  is  bachelor, 
widower,  or  stranger ;  but  only  from  the  chance  utterance  accepted 
as  an  answer  to  her  own  secret  questionings  can  she  learn  the  name 
and  home  and  occupation  and  appearance  of  her  destined  husband. 

The  next  branch  of  divination,  the  science  of  reading  omens  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  objects  which  a  traveller  meets  on  his  road, 
is  still  largely  cultivated.  In  old  days  indeed  it  was  so  elaborate 
a  science  that  a  treatise,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  could  be  written  on 
this  one  method  of  divination  alone.  Possibly  the  same  feat  might 
be  accomplished  at  the  present  day  if  a  complete  collection  were 
made  of  all  the  superstitions  on  the  subject  of  '  meeting '  {d-jrav- 
T7jfj.a)  in  all  the  villages  of  Greece.  How  instructive  the  results 
might  be,  I  cannot  forecast;  but  at  any  rate  the  task  is  beyond  me, 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the  com- 
monest examples.  To  meet  a  priest  is  always  unlucky,  and  for 
men  even  more  so  than  for  women,  for,  unless  they  take  due 
precautions  as  they  pass  him^,  their  virility  is  likely  to  be  im- 

1  LeBas  et  Waddington,  Voyage  ArcMologique,  v.  1724". 

2  Paus.  IX.  11.  7.     Cf.  Bouch6  Leolercq,  Hist,  de  la  Divin.  i.  p.  159  and  n. 
p.  400. 

*  Paus.  ibid. 

*  The  proper  precaution  is  prescribed  in  ttie  couplet,  Vri  S/ji/iio  "•4"  l^^  irawa,  | 
KpAr-qa'  t'  ipxtSia  ffov  Ka\d.     Si  per  viam  sacerdoti  occurres,  testiculos  tuos  teneto. 
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paired;  and  the  omen  is  even  worse  if  the  priest  happen  to  be 
riding  a  donkey,  for  even  the  name  of  that  animal  is  not  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  peasants  without  an  apology'.  To  meet  a  witch 
also  is  unfortunate,  and  since  any  old  woman  may  be  a  witch,  it  is 
wise  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  passing  her.  A  cripple 
is  also  ominous  of  failure  in  an  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand  to 
meet  an  insane  person  is  usually  accounted  a  good  omen,  for 
insanity  implies  close  communion  with  the  powers  above.  To 
meet  a  woman  with  child  is  also  fortunate,  for  it  indicates  that 
the  journey  undertaken  will  bear  fruit ;  and  the  peasant  by  way  of 
acknowledgement  never  fails  to  bow  or  to  bare  his  head,  and  if  he 
be  exceptionally  polite  may  wish  the  woman  a  good  confinement. 
Of  animals  those  which  most  commonly  forebode  ill  are  the  hare, 
the  rat,  the  stoat,  the  weasel,  and  any  kind  of  snake.  In  Aetolia 
superstition  is  so  strong  regarding  these  that  the  mere  sight  of 
one  of  them,  or  indeed  of  the  trail  of  a  snake  across  the  path,  is 
enough  to  deter  many  a  peasant  from  his  day's  work  and  to  send 
him  back  home  to  sit  idly  secure  from  morn  till  night ;  and  even  the 
more  stout-hearted  will  cross  themselves  or  spit  three  times  before 
proceeding. 

That  some  of  these  beliefs  date  from  classical  times  is  certain. 
Aristophanes,  playing  upon  the  use  of  6pvi,<;,  '  a  bird,'  in  the  sense 
of '  omen,'  rallies  the  Athenians  upon  calling  '  a  meeting  a  bird,  a 
sound  a  bird,  a  servant  a  bird,  and  an  ass  a  bird^';  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  ass  belonged  then  as  now  to  the  category 
of  objects  ominous  to  encounter  on  the  road;  and  the  same  author^ 
corroborated  in  this  case  by  Theophrastus'  portrait  of  the  super- 
stitious man^  speaks  to  the  dread  inspired  by  a  weasel  crossing  a 
man's  path.  The  snake  too,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  was,  owing 
perhaps  to  its  association  with  tombs,  an  object  of  awe  to  the  super- 
stitious out  of  doors  as  well  as  within  the  house'.  On  the  other 
hand  an  insane  person  apparently  was  in  Theophrastus'  time  not 
as  now  an  omen  of  good  but  of  evil,  to  be  averted  by  spitting 
on  the  bosom".  But  though  the  modern  interpretations  of  such 
omens  may  not  be  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  old,  enough 

1  -yaXiovpi.  /^e  cri//i7rii9«o,  'a  donkey,  with  your  leave.'     So  also  often  in  mention- 
ing the  number  'three,'  and  sometimes  with  'five.' 

2  Aristoph.  Aves,  720.  ^  Eccles.  792. 
■>  Theophr.  Cliar.  16.  1.                                                 '  ^'^d. 

«  op.  cit.  16.  3. 
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has  been  said  to  show  that  the  science  of  divining  from  the  en- 
counters of  the  road  is  still  flourishing. 

The  observation  of  birds  is  in  many  cases  closely  allied  with 
the  last  method  of  divination ;  for  naturally  the  peasant  as  he  goes 
on  his  way  is  as  quick  to  notice  the  birds  as  any  other  object 
which  he  encounters.  But  since  auspices  may  also  be  taken  under 
other  conditions,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  the  old  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  to  treat  this  branch  of  augury,  as  it  was  treated  in  ancient 
handbooks  S  separately.  Moreover  the  attitude  of  the  modern  folk 
towards  these  two  branches  of  divination  j  nstifies  the  division.  The 
superstitions  which  I  have  just  recorded  are  somewhat  blindly  and 
unintelligently  held;  but  in  the  taking  of  auspices  proper  the 
ordinances  of  ancient  lore  which  the  people  follow  are  felt  by  them 
to  be  doubly  sanctioned — by  reason  as  well  as  by  antiquity;  they 
apprehend  the  theory  on  which  their  practice  is  based — the  idea 
that  birds  are  better  suited  than  any  other  animate  thing,  by 
virtue  both  of  their  rapid  flight  and  of  their  keen  and  extended 
vision,  to  be  the  messengers  between  gods  and  men. 

In  practice  this  branch  of  divination  is  still  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  large  and  predatory  birds  to  which  alone  was  originally 
applied  the  term  olcovo^.  'The  largest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  those  whose  solitary  habits  gave 
them  more  individual  character,'  says  a  French  writer'',  'were 
deliberately  preferred  by  the  diviners  of  antiquity  as  the  subjects 
of  their  observation.  For  these  and  these  only  was  reserved  at 
first  the  name  olwvo^,  "solitary  birdV  or  bird  of  presage';  and  he 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  Oriental  belief  in  the  magical  power 
of  blood  to  revivify  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  to  stimulate  prophecy 
influenced  the  selection  for  a  prophetic  role  of  carnivorous  birds 
such  as  might  indeed  often  feed  on  the  entrails  of  those  very  victims 
from  which  sacrificial  omens  were  taken.  But  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Plutarch  for  the  pre-eminence  of  birds  among  all  other  things 
as  the  messengers  of  heaven  apply  with  so  special  a  force  to  the 
special  class  of  birds  selected,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  search 
out  reasons  more  abstruse. 

'  Birds,'  he  says^  '  by  their  quickness  and  intelligence  and  their 

^  Cf.  Snidas,  s.v.  olwvi.cTi.K-fi.  2  Bouch^  Leoleroq,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  129. 

3  Assuming  derivation  from  olos,  as  i/lui/is  from  ul6s,  Kotvwvds  from  koip6s. 
^  Plutarch,  de  solertia  animalium,  cap.  20  (p.  975). 
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alertness  in  acting  upon  every  thought,  are  a  ready  instrument  for 
the  use  of  God,  who  can  prompt  their  movements,  their  cries  and 
songs,  their  pauses  or  wind-like  flights,  thus  bidding  some  men 
check,  and  others  pursue  to  the  end,  their  course  of  action  or  ambi- 
tions. It  is  on  this  account  that  Euripides  calls  birds  in  general 
"heralds  of  gods,"  while  Socrates  speaks  of  making  himself  "a 
fellow-servant  with  swans." ' 

In  this  special  class  of  ominous  birds  the  principal  group,  says 
the  same  French  writer^  was  composed  of  the  eagle  (aero?),  the 
messenger 2  of  Zeus,  the  'most  perfect  of  birds^ ';  the  vulture  (yv-^), 
which  closely  rivalled  even  the  king  of  birds*;  the  raven  (Kopa^), 
the  favourite  and  companion  of  Apollo,  a  bird  so  much  observed 
that  there  were  specialists  {KopaKo^avrei<;)  who  studied  no  other 
species ;  and  the  carrion-crow  (Kopmvri),  transferred  from  the  service 
of  Apollo  to  that  of  Hera'*  or  Athene^  These,  it  may  safely  be 
said,  were  observed  at  all  periods.  Of  others,  various  species  of 
hawk  (lepa^,  ipr)^) — in  particular  that  known  as  KlpKO<;,  acting 
in  Homeric  times  as  the  'swift  messenger  of  Apollo''  and  thus 
rivalling  the  raven — and  with  them  the  heron*  (ipcoSt6<;)  enjoyed 
in  early  times  great  respect,  but  gradually  fell  out  of  favour  with 
the  augur.  But  as  these  disappeared  from  the  canon  of  ornitho- 
logical divination,  certain  other  birds  were  admitted,  the  wren" 
(T/)o;^tXo?  or  ^aa-iXicTKOi),  the  owl  (yXav^y,  the  Kpe^  dubiously 
identified  with  our  '  rail '  (crex  rallus,  Linn.),  and  the  woodpecker 
{SpvoKoXaTTTrji;). 

The  continuity  of  the  art  of  taking  auspices  is  at  once  obvious 
when  it  is  found  that  the  birds  which  the  modern  peasant  most 
frequently  observes  are  of  the  very  same  class  which  furnished  the 
Homeric  gods  with  their  special  envoys.  Eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
ravens,  crows — these  are  still  the  chief  messengers  of  heaven,  and 
only  one  other  bird  can  claim  equality  with  them,  that  bird  which 
in  classical  times  symbolised  wisdom,  the  owl. 

Of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  professional  augurs  in  ancient 
Greece  unfortunately   less  is  known.     The  best  treatise  on  the 

1  Bouch6  Leclercq,  Hist,  de  la  Divin.  i.  p.  133-4. 

2  e.g.  Horn.  Jl.  XXIV.  310.  '^  Horn.  II.  viii.  247. 
•*  Etymol.  Magn.  p.  619,  s.v.  olamroXos. 

5  Apoll.  Ehod.  III.  930.  "  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  548  sqq. 

?  Horn.  Od.  XV.  526.  »  Horn.  II.  x.  274. 

"  Plutarch,  Pyth.  Orac.  cap.  22. 

"  Paroemiogr.  Graec.  i.  pp.  228,  231,  352. 
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subject  is  that  of  Michael  Psellus',  written  in  the  eleventh  century; 
but  probably  ancient  works  on  the  subject,  such  as  that  of 
Telegonus  to  which  Suidas^  refers,  were  then  extant  and  contri- 
buted the  bulk  of  his  information.  But  even  so  it  is  the  broad 
principles  rather  than  the  detailed  application  of  them  which 
Psellus  presents,  and  on  them  we  must  in  the  main  rely  in  com- 
paring the  modern  science  with  the  ancient. 

First  of  all  the  species  of  bird  under  observation  had  to  be 
ascertained;  for  the  characters  of  different  species  were  held  to  be 
so  various  that  birds  as  closely  cognate  as  the  raven  and  the  crow 
employed  wholly  contrary  methods  of  communication  with  man- 
kind. '  If  as  we  go  out  of  our  house  to  work,'  says  Psellus",  '  we 
hear  the  cry  of  a  raven  behind  or  of  a  crow  in  front,  it  forebodes 
anxieties  and  difficulties  in  our  business,  while  if  a  crow  fly  past 
and  caw  on  the  left  or  a  raven  do  likewise  on  the  other  side,  it 
gives  hope  and  confidence.'  The  crow  then  was  not  subject  even 
to  the  rule  concerning  right  and  left  which  applied,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  all  other  birds,  but,  thanks  to  some  innate  contrariety, 
reversed  the  normal  significance  of  position,  and  therewith  also  of 
cry  and  of  flight*.  Such  exceptions  even  to  the  most  general 
rules  made  the  accurate  identification  of  species  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  successful  augury.  The  same  primary  condition 
still  holds.  The  diviner  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  cawing 
of  a  crow  settled  on  his  roof  from  that  of  a  jackdaw;  the  former  is 
an  omen  of  death,  as  perhaps  it  was  in  Hesiod's  day°,  to  some 
member  of  his  family,  the  latter  heralds  the  coming  of  a  letter 
from  a  friend  abroad.  Again  he  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
brown  owl  (KovKov/Sdyia)  from  the  tawny  owl  (■)(apo7rov\iy;  the 
message  of  the  former  may  be  good  or  bad,  as  we  shall  see,  ac- 
cording to  its  actions,  while  the  latter  brings  only  presages  of  woe. 

The  species  having  been  identified,  there  remained,  according 
to  Psellus',  four  possible  points  in  the  behaviour  of  the  bird  itself 
(all  of  them  liable  to  be  modified  in  significance  by  the  position  of 

^  Trepi  wfxo-jr\aTO(TKOTrias  Kal  olwvoaKoxlas, 

-  Suid.,  Lexicon,  s.v.  oluviUTiK-i). 

3  op.  cit.  §  2.  ••  Cf.  Bouch6  Leclercq,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  140,  note  2. 

"  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  745. 

•^  The  identification  of  the  birds  named  by  even  the  more  intelligent  peasants 
is  necessarily  uncertain.  The  name  KovKov^dyia  is  seemingly  onomatopoeic,  sug- 
gesting the  hooting  of  the  owl,  but  is  generally  reserved  to  the  brown  owl, 

'  op.  cit.  §  2. 
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the  observer)  to  be  noticed  and  interpreted;  these  were  its  cry 
(anciently  ^wi/jf  or  KXayjij),  its  flight  (Trrj^o-t?),  its  posture  when 
settled  (eBpa  or  icadehpa),  and  any  movement  or  action  performed 
by  it  while  thus  settled  (ivepyeta).  These  divisions  are  still 
recognised  in  modern  augury. 

The  cry  is  observed  in  the  case  of  many  birds.  The  scream 
of  an  eagle  is  a  warning  of  fighting  or  conflict  to  come.  The 
croak  of  a  raven,  especially  if  it  be  thrice  repeated,  while  the  bird 
is  flying  over  a  house  or  a  village,  is  a  premonition  of  death  to 
one  of  the  inmates.  The  laugh  of  the  woodpecker,  owing  I  suppose 
to  its  mocking  sound,  is  a  sign  that  an  intrigue  against  some  one's 
person  or  pocket  is  in  train.  The  repeated  call  of  the  cuckoo 
within  the  bounds  of  a  village  forebodes  an  epidemic  therein. 

Flight  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  case  of  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
successful  swoop  of  an  eagle  upon  its  prey,  or  the  rapid  determined 
flight  of  a  hawk  in  pursuit  of  some  other  bird,  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  observer  (provided  of  course  that  the  birds  are  seen 
on  his  right  hand)  to  pursue  untiringly  any  enterprise  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  is  a  promise  of  success  and  profit  therein.  In 
Scyros  I  once  pointed  out  to  my  guide  a  large  hawk  chasing  a 
flock  of  pigeons,  which  he  at  once  hailed  as  a  good  omen  and 
watched  carefully  as  long  as  it  was  in  sight;  and  when  I  asked 
him  what  kind  of  hawk  it  was,  he  promptly  replied  that  that 
kind  was  known  as  Tcrt/cpo? — the  goshawk,  I  believe.  This  word 
is  a  modern  form  of  the  ancient  Kipxo^^,  and  a  closely  similar 
incident  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  when  this  bird,  the  'swift 
messenger  of  Apollo,'  is  seen  by  Telemachus  on  the  right,  tearing 
a  pigeon  in  its  talons  and  scattering  its  feathers  to  the  ground, 
and  is  taken  to  foreshow  the  fate  that  awaits  Eurymachus^. 

The  position  occupied  and  the  posture  are  observed  above  all 
in  the  case  of  owls.  The  '  brown  owl '  (KovKov/3d'yia),  perched 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house  and  suggesting  by  its  inert  posture  that 
it  is  waiting  in  true  oriental  fashion  for  an  event  expected  within 
a  few  days,  forebodes  a  death  in  the  household;  but  if  it  settle 
there  for  a  few  moments  only,  alert  and  vigilant,  and  then  fly  off 
elsewhere,  it  betokens'  merely  the  advent  and  sojourn  there   of 

1  In  the  dialects  of  Scyros  and  other  Aegean  islands,  k  before  the  sounds  of  e  and  i 
is  regularly  softened  to  to-.     The  p  has,  as  often,  suffered  metathesis. 

2  Horn.  Od.  XV.  524  ft. 
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some  acquaintance.  Another  species  of  owl,  our  'tawny  owl'  I 
believe,  known  popularly  as  j(apoTrov\i  or  '  Charon's  bird^,'  is,  as 
the  name  suggests,  a  messenger  of  evil  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  it  be  heard  hooting  or  be  seen  sitting  in  deathlike  still- 
ness or  flitting  past  like  a  ghost  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

The  casual  actions  and  movements  of  birds  are  less  observed 
now  than  the  cry,  flight,  and  posture ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
auspices  being  drawn  therefrom  with  regard  to  any  matters  of 
higher  importance  and  interest  than  the  prospective  state  of  the 
weather.  For  such  humdrum  prognostication  poultry^  serve  better 
than  the  more  dignified  birds — perhaps  because  their  movements 
on  the  ground  are  more  easily  observed — and  by  pluming  them- 
selves, by  scratching  a  hole  in  which  to  dust  themselves  over,  and 
by  roosting  on  one  leg  or  with  their  heads  turned  in  some  par- 
ticular direction  foretell  rain,  fine  weather,  or  a  change  of  wind. 

All  these  auspices  are  further  modified,  as  in  ancient  times, 
by  the  position  of  the  observer  in  reference  to  the  bird  observed. 
The  right  hand  side  is  the  region  of  good  omen,  whether  the  bird 
be  seen  or  heard ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  the  bird  crossing  the  path 
of  the  observer,  passage  from  left  to  right  is  to  be  desired,  on  the 
principle  that  all  is  well  that  ends  well ;  flight  from  right  to  left 
indicates  a  decline  of  good  fortune.  Motion  towards  the  right,  it 
may  be  noted,  has  always  been  the  auspicious  direction  in  Greece. 
In  that  direction,  according  to  Homer,  the  herald  carried  round 
the  lot  which  had  been  shaken  from  the  helmet,  to  be  claimed  by 
that  chieftain  whose  token  it  might  prove  to  be';  in  that  direction 
Odysseus  in  beggar-guise  proceeded  round  the  board,  asking  alms 
of  the  suitors*;  in  that  direction  even  the  gods  passed  their  wine''. 
And  in  like  manner  at  the  present  day  wine  is  passed,  cards  are 
played,  and  at  weddings  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led  round  the 
altar,  from  left  to  right.  Thus  then  in  modern  augury  too,  if  the 
eagle's  scream,  which  forebodes  fighting,  be  heard  on  the  right, 
the  hearer  will  come  well  out  of  it,  but  if  on  the  left,  he  is  like  to 
be  worsted.     If  the  woodpecker  laugh  on  the  right,  the  hearer 

'  Derivation  from  x"/"i.  instead  of  Xdpos,  and  irovKl  is  possible,  but  less  likely. 
It  would  then  be  an  euphemistic  name,  'bird  of  joy.'  An  owl  named  <iTpi.-y\oTto\i\i, 
(on  which  see  above,  p.  180)  appears  to  be  a  semi-mythical  bird  chiefly  found  in 
Hades;  it  is  possibly  identical  with  'Charon's  bird.' 

^  Cf.  'E/tay.  liavwKaK&K-ni,  KapiraSiaKii,  p.  126. 

»  11.  VII.  184.  1  Od.  XVII.  365.  =  II.  i.  597. 
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may  proceed  with  full  confidence  to  cheat  his  neighbour,  but  if 
the  sound  come  from  the  left,  he  must  be  wary  to  bafiBe  intrigues 
against  himself  If  the  hawk  pursue  its  prey  on  the  right  or 
across  a  man's  path  from  left  to  right,  he  may  take  the  pursuer  as 
the  type  of  himself  and  go  about  the  work  in  hand  with  assurance 
of  success ;  but  if  the  omen  be  on  the  other  side  or  in  the  other 
direction,  some  enemy  is  the  hawk  and  he  himself  is  the  pigeon  to 
be  plucked. 

The  interpretation  of  auspices  is  also  affected  by  number.  A 
single  or  twice  repeated  cry  of  a  bird  may  be  of  good  omen,  but,  if 
the  same  note  be  heard  three  times,  the  meaning  may  be  reversed. 
This  applies  in  Cephallenia,  as  I  was  told,  to  the  case  already 
mentioned  of  a  raven  flying  over  a  house ;  one  or  two  croaks  are 
a  presage  of  security  or  plenty,  but  three  are  a  warning  of  im- 
minent death.  In  this  detail  a  pronounced  change  of  feeling 
towards  the  number  three  is  responsible  for  what  must,  I  think, 
be  a  contravention  of  the  ancient  rules  in  the  case.  According  to 
Michael  Psellus,  an  even  number  of  cries  from  the  crow  were 
lucky  and  an  odd  number  unlucky;  but  the  crow,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  perverse  and  abnormal;  reversing  therefore  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  other  birds,  we  find  that  an  odd  number  of  croaks  from  a  raven 
should  be  lucky.  But  the  number  three,  which  in  old  times  was 
lucky,  is  now  universally  unlucky;  the  peasant  often  will  apologize 
for  having  to  mention  the  number;  and  Tuesday,  being  called  Tpirr], 
the  '  third  day'  of  the  week,  is  the  unlucky  day.  But  if  in  this  case 
the  significance  of  a  particular  number  has  changed,  the  principle 
of  taking  number  into  consideration  is  indubitably  ancient. 

Moreover  there  are  some  cases  in  which  even  the  particular 
application  of  the  old  principle  holds  good.  The  first,  almost  the 
only,  literary  poet  of  modern  Greece  (as  distinguished  from  the 
many  composers  of  unwritten  ballads),  who  found  beauty  in  the 
popular  beliefs  and  music  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  makes  his  heroine 
thus  divine  her  own  death  : 

Kai  ra  rrovXaKt    dnov  ^pdaaiv   (Tvvrpo<f>iao'fJ.€v    opabrj 
(rrjfidS^  etv'  Trojs'  oyKrjyopa   7ravdpevop.aL  '(Ttov    Atdrj' 
Xoyia^G)   <i'  6  ^PMTOKpiTOS  dnodave  'trra   ^4va 
K    ^p9*  Tj  ^l^v^rj  Tov  vd  fi    evpjj  va  o-p-i^rj  per'  ipiva  ^ 

"  And  the  little  birds  that  have  come  consorting  close  together  are  a  sign 
that  soon  I  am  to  be  wed  in  Hades.  I  see  that  Erotocritus  has  died  in  a  strange 
land,  and  his  soul  has  come  to  seek  me,  to  mingle  with  me." 

^  Bt/c^rtos  Kopvdpos,  'Epwri^ptros,  p.  320. 
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Here  neither  the  species  of  the  birds  nor  their  cry  nor  flight  is 
taken  into  account ;  the  whole  significance  of  the  omen  turns  on 
the  close  company  which  they  kept.  And  for  the  method  of 
interpreting  it  we  can  go  back  to  Aristotle.  'Seers  observe 
whether  birds  settle  apart  or  settle  together ;  the  former  indicates 
enmity,  the  latter  mutual  peaces' 

Lastly,  as  regards  practical  augury  from  birds  at  the  present 
day  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  any  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, exciting  in  the  simple  peasant's  mind  more  alarm  than 
curiosity,  passes  for  a  bad  omen.  The  hen  that  so  far  forgets  her 
sex  as  to  crow  like  a  cock  falls  under  suspicion  and  the  knife  at 
once.  To  the  professional  diviner  of  old  time  probably  such 
incidents  were  less  distressing ;  he  could  observe  such  striking 
anomalies  in  as  calmly  judicial  a  spirit  as  the  details  of  more 
ordinary  occurrences.  But  at  the  present  day,  though  there  are 
magicians  in  plenty,  there  are  no  specialists,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  science  of  auspices.  The  modern  peasant  does  not  entice  the 
birds  with  food  to  a  special  spot,  as  did  Teiresias^  in  order  to 
listen  to  their  talk  and  to  gain  from  them  deliberately  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  are  and  things  that  shall  be.  But  amateur 
though  he  be,  lacking  in  power  of  minute  observation  and  in  science 
of  detailed  interpretation,  such  rudiments  of  the  art  as  he  possesses 
are  an  heritage  from  the  old  Hellenic  masters  of  divination. 

So  far  then  as  the  broad  principles  of  practical  auspice-taking 
are  concerned,  the  proofs  of  the  identity  of  modern  with  ancient 
methods  are  sufficiently  complete ;  and  it  remains  only  to  show 
that  the  modern  practice  of  this  art  is  not  a  mere  inert  survival 
of  customs  no  longer  understood  but  is  in  truth  informed  by  the 
same  intelligent  religious  spirit  as  in  antiquity.  What  that  spirit 
was,  is  admirably  defined  in  that  passage  of  Plutarch  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  claims  that  the  quickness  of  birds  and 
their  intelligence  and  their  alertness  to  act  upon  every  thought 
qualify  them,  beyond  all  other  living  things,  for  the  part  of 
messengers  between  gods  and  men.  Celsus  too  in  his  polemics 
against  Christianity,  made  frank  confession  of  the  old  faith  :  '  We 
believe  in  the  prescience  of  all  animals  and  particularly  of  birds. 
Diviners  are  only  interpreters  of  their  predictions.     If  then  the 

1  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  ix.  1. 

2  Cf.  Aesoh.  Sept.  24,  Soph.  Antig.  999  sqq. 
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birds... impart  to  us  by  signs  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  them,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  they  have  a  closer  intimacy  than  we  with 
the  divine,  that  they  surpass  us  in  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  dearer 
to  God  than  we'.'  Indeed  it  might  seem  that  there  was  hope  of 
birds  knowing  that  which  a  god  sought  in  vain  to  learn.  To 
Demeter  enquiring  for  her  ravished  child  '  no  god  nor  mortal  man 
would  tell  the  true  tale,  nor  came  there  to  her  any  bird  of  omen  as 
messenger  of  truths'  In  effect,  the  special  aptitude  of  birds  to 
carry  divine  messages  to  men  was  never  questioned  in  ancient 
Greece;  it  was  a  very  axiom  of  religion,  without  which  the  whole 
science  of  auspices  would  have  been  a  baseless  fabrication. 

Now  it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  for  us,  if 
practical  augury  had  still  been  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  and 
the  theory  had  been  forgotten ;  if  the  customs  born  of  a  belief  in 
the  prophetic  power  of  birds  had,  with  the  inveteracy  of  all  custom, 
outlived  the  parent  principle.  Rather  it  is  surprising  that  among 
all  the  perplexity  and  bewilderment  of  thought  caused  by  the 
long  series  of  changes,  religious,  political,  and  social,  through 
which  Greece  has  passed,  this  recognition  of  birds  as  inter- 
mediaries between  heaven  and  earth  has  abated  none  of  its  force 
or  its  purity,  neither  vanquished  by  the  direct  antagonism  of 
Christianity,  nor  contaminated  by  the  influx  of  Slavonic  or  other 
foreign  thought.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  the  perusal  of  any  collection  of 
modern  folk-songs  will  show  that  the  idea  is  fully  as  familiar  now 
as  in  the  literature  of  old  time. 

A  few  examples  may  be  cited ;  and  in  selecting  them  I  shall 
exclude  from  consideration  those  many  Klephtic  ballads  which  open 
with  a  conversation  between  three  'birds^';  for  the  word  'bird' 
(ttouXO  seems  to  have  become  among  the  Klephts  a  colloquial 
equivalent  for  '  spy '  or  '  scout,'  suggested  perhaps  by  the  qualities 
of  intelligence,  alertness,  and  speed  required,  and  it  is  admittedly* 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  determine  whether  the  term  has  its 
literal  or  its  conventional  meaning.  Moreover  these  openings  of 
ballads  have  passed  into  a  somewhat  set  form ;  and  formulae  are 

'  Origen,  contra  Cels.  iv.  88. 

^  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  46. 

3  e.g.  Paesow,  Popul.  Carm.  nos.  122, 123,  213,  232,  234,  235,  251  et  passim. 

*  A.  Luber  in  a  monograph  Die  Vogel  in  den  historischen  Liedern  der  Neu- 
griechen,  pp.  6  ff.,  notes  the  impossibility  of  determining  in  many  cases  whether  a 
real  bird  or  a  scout  is  meant. 
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no  more  proof  of  the  continuance  of  belief  than  mummies  of  the 
continuance  of  life. 

But,  even  with  the  range  of  trustworthy  evidence  thus  limited, 
the  residue  of  popular  poetry  contains  ample  store  of  passages  in 
which  birds  are  recognised  as  the  best  messengers  between  this 
world  and  anotlier.  And  here,  as  we  shall  see,  the  reiteration  of 
the  idea  is  not  uniform  in  expression ;  the  thought  has  not  been 
crystallised  into  a  number  of  beautiful  but  inert  phrases;  it  is  still ' 
alive,  still  young,  still  procreative  of  fresh  poetry. 

There  is  a  well-known  folk-song,  recorded  in  several  versions, 
which  tells  how  a  young  bride,  trusting  in  the  might  of  her  nine 
brothers  and  in  her  husband's  valour,  boasted  that  she  had  no  fear 
of  Charos.  'A  bird,  an  evil  bird,  went  unto  Charos,  and  told  him, 
and  Charos  shot  an  arrow  at  her  and  the  girl  grew  pale ;  a  second 
and  a  third  he  shot  and  stretched  her  on  her  death-bed^'  The 
special  bird  in  the  poet's  mind  was,  one  may  surmise,  '  Charon's 
bird,'  the  tawny  owl,  which  as  I  have  noted  is  always  a  messenger 
of  evil.  In  another  poem  a  bird  issues  from  the  lower  world  and 
brings  doleful  tidings  to  women  who  weep  over  their  lost  ones. 
'A  little  bird  came  forth  from  the  world  below;  his  claws  were  red 
and  his  feathers  black,  reddened  with  blood  and  blackened  with 
the  soil.  Mothers  run  to  see  him,  and  sisters  to  learn  of  him,  and 
wives  of  good  men  to  get  true  tidings.  Mother  brings  sugar,  and 
sister  scented  wine,  and  wives  of  good  men  bear  amaranth  in  their 
hands.  "  Eat  the  sugar,  bird,  and  drink  of  the  scented  wine,  and 
smell  the  amaranth,  and  confess  to  us  the  truth."  "  Good  women, 
that  which  I  saw,  how  should  I  tell  it  or  confess  it  ?  I  saw  Charos 
riding  in  the  plains  apace ;  he  dragged  the  young  men  by  the  hair, 
the  old  men  by  their  hands,  and  ranged  at  his  saddle-bow  he  bore 
the  little  children  I" ' 

Nor  is  it  only  between  earth  and  the  nether  world  that  birds 
carry  tidings  to  and  fro ;  earth  and  heaven  are  equally  united  by 
their  ministry.  An  historical  ballad,  belonging  to  the  year  1825, 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  just  occupied  the  fortress  of  Navarino 
and  other  places  in  the  Moroa  and  was  about  to  join  in  investing 
Mesolonghi,  gives  to  this  idea  unusually  imaginative  treatment ; 
for  the  bird  which  brings  from  heaven  encouragement  and  prophe- 

1  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  no.  415,  vv.  5—7.     Cf.  413,  414. 

2  Ibid.  no.  410. 
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cies  of  future  success  (one  of  which  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino  two  years  later)  is  an  incarnation  of  the  soul 
of  a  fallen  Greek  warrior.  ' "  Would  I  were  a  bird  "  (I  said),  "  that 
I  might  fly  and  go  to  Mesolonghi,  and  see  how  goes  the  sword- 
play  and  the  musketry,  how  fight  the  unconquered  falcons^  of 
Roumelie."  And  a  bird  of  golden  plumage  warbled  answer  to 
me :  "  Hold,  good  George  ;  an  thou  thirstest  for  Arab^  blood,  here 
too  are  infidels  for  thee  to  slay  as  many  as  thou  wilt.  Dost  see 
far  away  yonder  the  Turkish  ships?  Charos  is  standing  over 
them,  and  they  shall  be  turned  to  ashes."  "  Good  bird,  how  didst 
thou  learn  this  that  thou  tellest  me  ?"  "  A  bird  I  seem  to  thee 
to  be,  but  no  bird  am  I.  Yon  island  that  I  espied  for  thee 
afar  belongeth  to  Navarino;  'twas  there  I  spent  my  last  breath 
a-fighting.  Tsamados  am  I,  and  unto  the  world  have  I  come; 
from  the  heavens  where  I  dwell  I  discern  you  clearly,  yet  yearn 
to  see  you  face  to  face."  "Nay,  what  shouldest  thou  see  now 
among  us  in  our  unhappy  land  ?  Knowest  thou  not  what  befell 
and  now  is  in  the  Morea  ?"  "  Good  George,  be  not  distraught, 
consent  not  to  despair ;  though  the  Morea  fight  not  now,  a  time 
will  come  again  when  they  will  fight  like  wild  beasts  and  chase 
their  foe.  Piteously  shall  bones  lie  scattered  before  Mesolonghi, 
and  there  shall  the  lions  of  Suli  rejoice."  And  the  bird  flew  away 
and  went  up  to  the  heavens^.' 

Such  an  identification  of  the  winged  messenger  with  the  soul 
of  a  dead  man  does  not  represent  the  ordinary  thought  of  the 
people ;  it  is  a  conceit  peculiar  to  this  ballad ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  dead  warrior  is  made  to  assume  the  guise  of  a  bird  in 
order  to  communicate  with  his  living  comrades  shows  how  strong 
is  the  popular  feeling  that  birds  are  the  natural  intermediaries 
between  earth  and  heaven. 

Thus  then  the  ancient  belief  that  birds  are  among  the  most 
apt  instruments  of  divine  and  human  communion  has  survived  as 
little  impaired  by  lapse  of  ages  as  the  practical  science  of  augury 
founded  upon  it.  Perhaps  indeed  it  has  even  fared  better;  for 
practical  augury  has,  I  suspect,  suffered  from  the  paucity  or  ex- 
tinction of  professional  augurs,  who  alone  could  be  expected  to 

^  |e0T^/3i  (probably  a  diminutive  from  d^inrrepo!),  a  'falcon,'  is  a  favourite  name 
for  the  warrior,  just  as  the  humbler  7rouX(,  'bird,'  is  used  for  'scout.' 
*  With  reference  to  Ibrahim's  Egyptian  troops. 
'  Passow,  Popul,  Carm.  no.  256. 
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remember  and  to  transmit  to  their  successors  all  the  complex 
details  of  their  art,  whereas  the  old  faith  may  even  have  gained 
thereby;  for  history,  I  suppose,  is  not  void  of  instances  in  which 
the  professional  exponents  of  a  religion  have  fostered  its  forms 
and  have  starved  its  spirit,  forgetting  their  ministry  in  their 
desire  for  mastery,  and  making  their  office  the  sole  gate  of  com- 
munion with  heaven.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  such  decline  as 
there  may  have  been  from  the  complete  and  elaborate  system  of 
auspices  which  the  ancients  possessed  is  not  at  any  rate  due  to 
any  abatement  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  mediation  of  birds. 

Not  of  course  that  the  peasant,  when  he  draws  an  omen  from 
the  eagle's  stoop  or  the  raven's  croak,  pauses  at  all  to  reflect  on 
the  general  principle  by  which  his  act  is  guided  ;  his  recognition  of 
the  principle  is  then  as  formal  and  unconscious  as  is  his  avowal  of 
Christianity  when  he  crosses  himself  But  if  ever  in  meditative 
mood  he  seeks  the  reason  and  basis  of  his  auspice-taking,  he  falls 
back,  as  the  popular  poetry  proves,  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
powers  above  and  below  have  chosen  birds  as  their  messengers  to 
mankind. 

Doubtless  many  other  peoples  have  held  or  still  hold  kindred 
beliefs ;  but  the  fact  that  in  Modern  Greece  the  same  class  of  birds 
is  observed  as  in  Ancient  Greece  and  that  the  same  broad  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  are  followed  is  sufficient  warranty  that 
the  underlying  belief  is  also  a  genuinely  Hellenic  heritage. 

The  next  method  of  divination  to  be  considered,  that  namely 
in  which  omens  were  obtained  from  sacrifice,  was  anciently  divided 
into  two  branches ;  in  one  the  diviner  concerned  himself  with  the 
dissection  of  the  victim,  and  based  his  predictions  on  the  appear- 
ance of  various  internal  parts  ;  in  the  other,  special  portions  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  omens  were  read  in  the  flame 
or  smoke  therefrom.  Of  the  latter  I  have  discovered  no  trace  in 
Modern  Greece ;  but  the  former  still  survives  in  some  districts. 

Naturally  however  this  mode  of  divination  is  less  frequently 
practised  than  that  with  which  I  have  just  dealt.  The  cry  or  the 
flight  of  birds  can  be  observed  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the 
course  of  daily  work,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  without 
cost;  while  this  method  involves  the  slaying  of  a  victim,  and  is 
consequently  confined  to  high  days  and  holidays  when  the  peasants 
eat  meat.    But  when  occasion  offers  or  even  demands  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  rite,  the  presages  drawn  therefrom  are  the  more 
valued  because  they  are  less  readily  to  be  obtained. 

And  the  value  attached  to  them  is  by  no  means  diminished 
because  the  method  pursued  is  less  intelligent  than  the  taking  of 
auspices.  In  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen,  the  common-folk 
have  a  reasonable  basis  for  their  actions  in  the  universal  belief  that 
birds  are  by  nature  qualified  to  act  as  messengers  between  gods  and 
men;  in  the  former  the  peasants  are  more  blindly  and  mechanically 
repeating  the  practices  of  their  forefathers.  They  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  divine  counsels  should 
be  found  figured  in  the  recesses  of  a  sheep's  anatomy.  But  in 
their  very  inability  to  answer  this  question,  no  less  than  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  means  of  communion,  they  resemble  their 
ancestors ;  for,  with  all  their  love  of  enquiry,  they  too  practised 
the  art  without  answering  conclusively  or  unanimously  the  ques- 
tionings of  their  own  hearts  concerning  it.  One  theory  advanced 
was  that  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  victim  was  directly 
affected  by  the  prayers  and  religious  rites  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. Another  held  the  internal  symptoms  to  be  inexorable  and 
immutable,  and  saw  divine  agency  only  in  the  promptings  of  the 
sacrificer's  mind  and  his  choice  of  an  animal  whose  entrails  were 
suitably  inscribed  by  nature \  A  third  view,  advocated  by  Plato, 
was  that  the  liver  was  as  a  mirror  in  which  divine  thought  was 
reflected ;  during  life  this  divine  thought  might  remain  hidden  as 
tacit  intuition  or  be  manifested  in  prophetic  utterance ;  after  death 
the  divine  visions  contemplated  by  the  soul  were  left  recorded  in 
imagery  upon  the  liver,  and  faded  only  by  degrees^.  The  obvious 
objection  to  this  theory  was  its  too  practical  corollary,  that  human 
entrails  would  be  the  most  interesting  to  consult.  Less  barbarous 
therefore  in  consequences,  if  also  less  exquisite  in  idea,  was  the 
fourth  doctrine,  propounded  by  Philostratus,  that  the  liver  had  no 
power  of  presage  unless  it  were  completely  emancipated  from  the 
passions  and  surrendered  wholly  to  divine  influence — a  condition 
best  fulfilled  by  animals  of  peaceful  and  apathetic  temperament^. 

But  while  these  theories  were  built  up  and  knocked  down,  the 
practices  which  they  were  meant  to  explain  continued  firm  and 

^  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  52,  ii.  12,  15,  16,  17.    Cf.  Bouche  Leclercq,  Hist,  de  laDivin. 
I.  p.  167. 

2  Plato,  Tim.  71  c. 

'  PhUostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  viii.  7.  49 — 52.    Cf.  Bouch^  Leclercq,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  168. 
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unshaken.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  custom  of  consulting 
entrails  was  not  native  to  Greece.  In  Homeric  times  the  liver 
was  not  dissected  in  search  of  omens,  and  such  observations  as 
were  made  were  directed  to  the  brightness  of  the  flame  and  the 
ascent  of  the  smoke  from  burnt  offerings  and  not  to  any  malforma- 
tion or  discoloration  of  the  victim's  inward  parts.  All  that  could 
be  learnt  was  whether  the  sacrifice,  and  therefore  also  the  prayers 
accompanying  it,  were  accepted  or  rejected.  The  complexities  of 
post-Homeric  divination  from  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  whole  system 
of  inspecting  the  entrails  seem  to  have  been  a  foreign  importation. 
"Whether  the  source  was  Etruscan,  Carian,  Cyprian,  Babylonian,  or 
Egyptian,  does  not  here  concern  us^;  the  practices  were  in  origin 
foreign  to  Greece,  and  the  ancients,  in  referring  the  invention  of 
them  to  Delphus,  son  of  Poseidon,  to  Prometheus,  to  Sisyphus,  or 
to  Orpheus^  were  guilty  not  only  of  sheer  fabrication  but  of 
manifest  anachronism*.     Homer  convicts  them. 

It  is  then  the  foreign  origin  of  these  methods  of  divination 
which  explains  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Greeks  towards  them. 
It  was  a  practice,  not  a  theory — a  custom,  not  an  idea — a  con- 
glomeration of  usages,  not  a  coherent  and  reasoned  system — which 
was  introduced  from  abroad.  The  Greeks  accepted  it  readily  as 
furnishing  them  with  one  more  means  to  that  communion  with 
their  gods  which  to  them  was  a  spiritual  necessity.  The  principle 
of  the  machinery  employed  was  unknown  to  them ;  but  what 
matter?  Its  operation  was  commended  by  the  experience  of 
others  and  soon  tested  by  their  own.  The  unknown  principle 
long  continued  to  excite  interest,  conjecture,  speculation,  among 
the  educated  and  enlightened,  but  their  failures  to  reach  any  final 
and  unanimous  conclusion  never  moved  them  to  dispute  the  tested 
fact.  And  if  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  educated,  the  common- 
folk  of  those  days  must  surely  have  been  in  the  same  position  as 
the  people  of  to-day — gladly  accepting  the  usage  and  avowedly 
ignorant  of  the  principle.  Such  blind  acquiescence  during  so 
many  centuries  may  seem  indeed  a  disparagement  of  the  Greeks' 
intelligence;  but  it  is  equally  a  testimonial  to  their  religious  faith; 

1  For  authorities  on  this  point  see  Bouchfe  Leoleroq,  op.  cit.  I.  p.  170. 

2  Cf.  ibid.  p.  169. 

'■>  K.  0.  Miiller  (die  Etrusker,  ii.  p.  187)  places  the  introduction  of  the  custom  in 
the  sixth  century  b.c. 
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it  IS  the  things  which  defy  reasoning  that  are  hest  worth  believing ; 
and  among  these  the  Greeks  have  steadfastly  numbered  the 
writing  of  divine  counsels  on  the  sacrificial  victim's  inward  parts. 

The  actual  methods  now  pursued  are  also  an  inheritance  from 
the  ancient  world.  The  animal  from  which  the  Klephts  a  century 
ago  are  said  to  have  taken  omens  most  successfully  was  the  sheep, 
and  the  portion  of  its  anatomy  on  which  the  tokens  of  the  future 
were  to  be  read  was  the  shoulder-blade.  The  questions  to  which 
an  answer  was  most  often  sought  were,  as  might  be  surmised  from 
the  life  of  the  enquirers,  questions  of  war.  '  In  this  connexion,' 
says  a  Greek  writer^  of  the  first  half  of  last  century,  when  stories 
of  the  Klephts'  life  might  still  be  heard  from  their  own  lips,  '  the 
shoulder-blade  of  a  young  Iamb  is... a  veritable  Sibylline  book;  for 
its  condition  enables  men  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  issue  of  an 
important  engagement,  the  serious  losses  on  each  side,  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  the  reinforcements  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  the 
verj'  moment  when  danger  threatens ' ;  and  he  recounts,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  story  of  a  Thessalian  band  of  Klephts,  whose 
captain,  in  the  security  of  his  own  fastness,  was  sitting  divining 
in  this  way;  suddenly  he  sprang  up  with  the  exclamation,  'The 
Turks  have  caught  us  alive,'  and  at  the  head  of  his  troop  had 
only  just  time  to  break  through  the  Turkish  forces  which  were 
already  surrounding  them. 

That  this  method  of  divination  was  derived  directly  and  with 
little  deviation  from  the  old  system  of  inspecting  shoulder-blades 
(to/iOTrXaToo-KOTTia)  as  known  to  Michael  Psellus  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  '  If  the  question  be  of  war,'  he  says,  '  a  patch  of  red 
observed  on  the  right  side  of  the  shoulder-blade,  or  a  long  dark 
line  on  the  left,  foreshows  a  great  war;  but  if  both  sides  present 
their  normal  white  appearance,  it  is  an  omen  of  peace  to  come'.' 

But  the  days  of  patriot-outlaws  are  over  now,  and  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  ovine  shoulder-blades  are  of  more 
peaceful  bent.  It  is  the  shepherd  now,  and  not  the  warrior,  who 
thus  resolves  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  It  is  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  not  of  war,  that  interest  him;  the  birth  of  lambs,  not 
the  death  of  Turks.  It  is  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
threatening  his  flock,  not  of  battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death 

1  Bybilakis,  Neugriechisches  Leben,  p.  49  (1840). 
^  Ilepi  u>fi.oir\aTocrKowlas  (coi  oiavoffKOTrlas,  §  1. 
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for  himself,  that  he  seeks  forewarning.     But  the  same  instrument 
of  divination  supplies  the  answers. 

My  own  knowledge  of  its  use  is  obtained  entirely  from 
Acarnania  and  Aetolia;  but  the  practice  is  also  recorded  from 
Zagorion  in  Epirus^  and  prevails  too,  I  have  been  told,  among 
the  shepherds  of  Elis.  The  opportunity  for  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
offered  only  by  certain  feast-days,  when  the  peasants  indulge  in 
meat.  On  other  occasions,  when  the  shepherds  kill  only  in  order 
to  sell  in  the  towns,  divination  cannot  be  undertaken ;  for  it  is 
only  after  cooking  that  the  meat  can  be  properly  removed  from 
the  bone  so  as  to  leave  it  clean  and  legible.  There  is  therefore  no 
doubt  an  economical  reason  for  confining  this  practice  to  certain 
religious  festivals ;  but  this  consideration  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  genuinely  religious  character  of  the  rite  itself.  In 
Zagorion,  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  the  patron-saint  of  each 
village  or  monastery,  sheep  are  brought  and  slain  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  particular  sanctuary,  and  are  called  Kovpfiiravui^,  a  plural 
evidently  of  the  Hebrew  word  'corban,'  a  thing  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God ;  thus  both  name  and  ceremony  proclaim  this 
custom  a  genuine  survival  of  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  apparently  from 
the  shoulder-blades  of  these  victims  that  omens  are  drawn  ^  A 
similar  case  of  divination  by  sacrifice  came  to  my  knowledge  in 
Boeotia,  though  whether  the  shoulder-blade  or  some  other  part 
of  the  victim  furnished  the  predictions,  I  could  not  ascertain. 
While  looking  round  a  small  museum  at  Skimit^ri  I  had  hap- 
pened to  stop  before  a  relief  representing  a  man  leading  some 
animal  to  sacrifice,  and  heard  the  custodian,  a  peasant  of  the 
place,  remark  to  another  peasant,  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
district,  who  had  followed  me  in,  'That  is  just  like  what  we  do'; 
and  he  then  explained  that  at  a  church  of  St  George,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  an  annual  festival  at  which  a 
similar  scene  took  place.  The  villagers  of  the  country-side  con- 
gregate early  on  the  morning  of  St  George's  day  round  the  church, 

'  Aaii-irptSiis,  ZayopiaKa,  p.  210.     No  details  are  given. 

2  Aafj,TpidTjs,  ZayopiaKdj  p.  176. 

'■'  The  writer  does  not  actually  mention  the  two  things  in  connexion.  He  belongs 
to  that  class  of  modern  Greek  writers  who  exhibit  their  own  intellectual  emancipation 
by  deploring  or  deriding  popular  superstitions,  and  wastes  so  much  energy  therein 
that  he  fails  to  note  such  points  of  interest.  But,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
peasants  of  Epirus  eat  meat  more  often  than  other  Greek  peasants,  the  connexion 
of  the  sacrifice  and  the  divination  may,  I  think,  be  assumed. 
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each  man  bringing  a  kid  or  a  lamb ;  service  in  the  church  having 
been  duly  performed,  the  priest  comes  out  and  blesses  each  of  the 
animals  in  turn,  after  which  they  are  killed  and  roasted  and  a  feast 
is  held  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  divination  from  the  victims. 
Such  in  brief  was  the  custodian's  account ;  but,  when  I  intervened 
in  the  conversation  with  a  question  about  the  method  of  divining, 
he  would  say  nothing  more.  The  Boeotians  are  still  boorish. 
But  what  I  had  already  overheard  exhibits  clearly  enough  the 
religious  character  of  the  rite ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  AetoHa 
and  Acarnania  also  the  peasants  handle  the  sheep's  shoulder- 
blade  in  an  equally  religious  mood.  Their  very  indulgence  in 
meat  is  due  to  the  religious  occasion;  much  more  therefore  the 
divination  which  reveals  to  them  the  mind  of  those  powers  whom 
they  worship. 

In  the  art  of  interpreting  the  particular  marks  upon  the 
shoulder-blade  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an  adept.  The  few  facts 
which  I  managed  to  discover  were  that  in  general  spots  and  blurs 
upon  the  bone  are  prognostications  adverse  to  the  hopes  of  the 
enquirer,  and  that  a  clean  white  surface  always  gives  full  security: 
that  different  portions  of  the  bone  are  scrutinised  for  answers  to 
different  classes  of  questions  ;  thus  the  prospects  of  the  lambing 
season  are  indicated  on  the  projecting  ridge  of  the  bone,  and  the 
weather-forecast  on  the  flat  surfaces  on  either  side  of  it,  marks  on 
the  right  side  (the  bone  being  held  horizontally  with  what  is 
naturally  its  upper  end  towards  the  diviner)  being  favourable 
signs,  and  those  on  the  left  ill-omened :  and  finally  that  a  pesti- 
lence is  foreshown  by  a  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
The  science,  I  was  told,  is  extremely  complex  and  elaborate ;  but 
I  never  had  the  fortune  to  meet  any  peasant  who  was  considered 
an  expert  in  it ;  the  best  exponents  of  it  are  to  be  found  among 
the  mountain  shepherds,  and  since  these  are  constantly  shifting 
their  grazing  grounds  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fall  in  with  one  both 
able  and  willing  to  unfold  the  full  mysteries  of  the  art.  How  to 
distinguish  in  interpretation  markings  of  different  sizes,  shapes, 
and  colours  I  never  discovered^ 

But  the  little  which  I  learnt  agrees  in  the   main  with  the 

^  Certain  details  of  the  art  as  practised  in  Macedonia  are  given  by  Abbott, 
Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  96.  But,  as  they  may  in  part  be  due  to  Albanian  influence 
there,  I  have  not  made  use  of  them. 
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ancient  method  as  described  by  Michael  Psellus\     '  Those,'  he  says, 
'  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  divination,  pick  out 
a  sheep  or  lamb  from  the  flock,  and,  after  settling  in  their  mind  or 
saying  aloud  the  question  which  they  wish  to  ask,  slay  the  victim 
and   remove   the   shoulder-blade   from   the   carcase.      This — the 
organ  of  divination  as  they  think — they  bake  thoroughly  upon 
hot  embers,  and  having  stripped  it  of  the  flesh  find  on  it  the 
tokens  of  that  issue  about  which  they  are  enquiring.    The  answers 
to  different  kinds  of  questions  are  learnt  from  different  parts  I 
Questions  of  life  or  death  are  decided  by  the  projection  of  the 
ridge' ;  if  this  is  clean  and  white  on  both  sides,  a  promise  of  life 
is  thereby  given;  but  if  it  is  blurred,  it  is  a  token  of  death. 
Weather-forecasts  again  are  made  from  inspection  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  shoulder-blade ;  if  the  two  membrane-like  surfaces 
which  form  the  middle  of  the  shoulder-blade  on  either  side  of  the 
ridge ^  are  white  and  clean,  they  indicate  calm  weather  to  come; 
while,  if  they  are  thickly  spotted,  the  reverse  is  to  be  expected.' 
Here,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  dis- 
crimination between  the  markings  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  sides 
of  the  bone  ;   but  this,  I  suspect,  is  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
Psellus,  for  so  simple  a  principle  of  ancient  divination  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  excluded  from  consideration  in  this  case.     In 
other  respects  the  information  which  I   obtained  tallies  closely 
with  his  account ;  the  clean  and  white  appearance  of  the  bone 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  reassuring  omen  ;   then,  as  now,  the 
prospects  of  the  weather  were  to  be  learnt  from  the  flat  surface 
on  either  side  of  the  ridge ;  then,  as  now,  the  question  of  life  or 
death,  which  from  the  shepherd's  point  of  view  becomes  most 
acute  at  each  lambing  season,  was  settled  by  reference  to  the 
ridge  of  the  bone.     To  judge  then  from  the  few  principles  of  the 
art  known    to    me,  divination   from    the  shoulder-blade,  besides 
being  still  recognised  as  a  religious  rite,  is  conducted   on    the 

^  Ilepi  a)/A07rXaroo'/f07r/as  k.t.'X.  I.  c. 

2  Beading  dXXa  70/3  for  dXXd  ^ap  of  Codex  Vindobonensis,  as  published  in 
Philologus,  1853,  p.  166. 

'■>  The  word  is  /5dx"-  This  in  relation  to  the  body  generally  means  the  'spine,' 
but  can  be  used  of  any  ridge  (as  of  a  hiU),  and  so  here,  I  suppose,  of  the  ridge  of 
bone  along  the  shoulder-blade. 

■*  So  I  understand  the  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  el  /nh  ykp  fiera^i  toS 
li/KOTrXdrou  dio  i/i.ii/€s  ^J  dfji,<poT4piM  /iepQii  rijs  ^dxeus  k.t.\.,  conjecturing  oi  before 
IJ.eTa.iv,  where  Codex  Vindob.  has  corruptly  el. 
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same  lines  by  Aetolian  and  Acarnanian  peasants  as  it  was  by 
those  ancient  augurs  to  whose  hand-books  probably  Psellus  was 
indebted  for  his  knowledge. 

Another  animal  utilised  in  the  same  district  for  purposes  of 
divination  is  the  pig ;  but  in  this  case  the  prophetic  organ  is  not 
the  shoulder-blade  but  the  spleen.  This  is  removed  from  the 
fresh  carcase  before  the  rest  of  the  flesh  is  cut  up  or  cooked  in 
any  way,  and  omens  are  taken  from  the  roughness  or  discoloration 
of  its  surface.  The  questions  which  may  be  decided  by  this 
means  are  very  various — the  prospects  of  weather,  of  crops, 
and  of  vineyards,  the  success  of  journeys  and  other  enterprises, 
the  advisability  of  a  contemplated  marriage,  and  so  forth.  Of  the 
exact  details  of  the  art  I  know  even  less  than  in  the  last  case ; 
the  facts  which  I  learned  were  these,  that  a  smooth  surface  is  a 
good  omen,  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  other  internal  organs  in 
the  time  of  Aeschylus',  while  certain  roughnesses  portend  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  in  a  journey  or  enterprise,  and  further  that 
certain  abnormal  blotches  of  colour  give  warning  of  blight  and 
mildew  on  crops  and  vines.  Proficiency  in  the  science,  I  was  told, 
is  commonest  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  cultivated 
or  wooded  districts  of  Acarnania  where  large  herds  of  half-wild 
swine  are  kept ;  and  hence  it  is  natural  that  the  predictions 
sought  in  this  way  are  chiefly  concerned  with  agricultural  and 
social  interests,  whereas  the  omens  obtained  from  the  sheep's 
shoulder-blade  by  shepherds  living  solitary  lives  in  the  mountains 
deal  with  few  issues  other  than  the  prospects  of  the  flock.  But 
this  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  divination  is  circum- 
stantial rather  than  essential ;  either  method  can,  I  believe, 
in  the  hands  of  experts  be  used  for  answering  almost  any  ques- 
tions. 

Divination  from  the  pig's  spleen  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  ancient. 
It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  survival  of  the  (nrka'yxvoa'KoiTia,  or 
'inspection  of  entrails,'  which  in  ancient  Greece  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  commonest  method  of  divining  from  the  sacrificial 
victim.  Among  the  animals  embarrassed  with  prophetic  entrails 
the  pig  indeed  was  not  ordinarily  reckoned ;  but  Pausanias 
mentions  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  discovered  its  valued  and 

>  Prom.  Vinct.  493.  ^  Pausan.  vi.  2.  5. 
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it  seems  actually  to  have  furnished  responses  to  the  highly  re- 
putable oracle  of  Paphos'.  How  it  has  come  to  pass  that  modern 
Acarnania  should  preserve  a  custom  peculiar  to  ancient  Cyprus,  is 
a  problem  that  I  cannot  solve ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
here  again  we  have  an  old  religious  rite  still  maintained  as  a  proven 
means  of  communion  with  those  powers  in  whose  knowledge  lies 
the  future. 

Divination  from  sacrifice  also  forms  part  of  the  preliminaries 
of  a  wedding  in  many  districts.  On  the  day  before  the  actual 
ceremony^  the  first  animal  for  the  feast  is  killed  by  the  bride- 
groom with  his  own  hand.  The  proper  victim  is  a  young  ram, 
though  in  case  of  poverty  a  more  humble  substitute  is  permitted. 
This,  after  being  in  some  districts  blessed  by  the  priest  who 
receives  in  return  a  portion  of  the  victim,  is  made  to  stand  facing 
eastward,  and  the  bridegroom  endeavours  to  slaughter  it  with  a 
single  blow  of  an  axe.  Omens  for  the  marriage  are  taken  from 
the  manner  and  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  spirts  out ;  and 
a  further  investigation  is  sometimes  made  as  to  whether  the 
tongue  is  bitten  or  the  mouth  foaming,  each  sign  finding  its 
own  interpretation  in  the  lore  of  the  village  cronies'.  The  sub- 
stitute allowed  for  the  ram  is  a  cock.  Where  the  peasants  avail 
themselves  of  this  economy,  the  killing  is  usually  deferred  until 
after  the  wedding  service,  and  is  performed  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  bridegroom's  house  before  the  bride  is  led  in.  The  bird  is 
held  down  on  the  threshold  by  the  best  man,  and  the  bridegroom, 
having  been  provided  with  a  sharp  axe,  tries  to  sever  the  cock's 
neck  at  one  blow.  Here  too  the  man's  dexterity  counts  for  some- 
thing; for  the  peace  or  the  agony  in  which  the  victim  is  despatched 
belongs  to  that  class  of  omens  which  in  antiquity  also  were  drawn 
from  the  demeanour  of  the  animal  before  and  during  the  act  of 
sacrifice,  and  were  taken  not  indeed  to  furnish  a  detailed  answer 
to  any  question  preferred  but  to  indicate  the  acceptance  or  the 
rejection  of  the  offering  and  the  accompanying  petitions.  It 
is  however  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  muscular  convulsions 
of  the  decapitated  bird  which  are  most  keenly  observed ;  for  from 

1  Tatian,  adv.  Graecos,  i.     Cf.  Bouch6  Leclercq,  Hist,  de  la  Divin.  i.  p.  170. 

*  In  Zagorion  in  Epirus,  the  ram  is  sacrificed  on  the  entrance  of  the  bride  to 
her  new  home  (of.  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  mentioned  below).  Ao/ujrpiSijt,  2070- 
pioKd,  p.  183. 

"  Curtius  Wachsmuth,  Das  alte  Griechenland  im  Neuen,  p.  86. 
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these  signs,  I  was  told,  the  old  women  of  the  village  profess 
to  determine  such  points  of  interest  as  the  chastity  of  the 
bride,  the  supremacy  of  the  husband  or  the  wife  in  the  future 
menage,  and  the  number  and  sex  of  children  to  be  born.  All  this 
information  can  in  most  places  where  the  rite  prevails  be  obtained 
without  any  dissection  of  the  victim  such  as  would  have  been 
customary  in  antiquity ;  but  in  Aetolia  and  Acarnania  the  peasants 
continue  faithful  to  what  are  probably  ancient  methods  even  in 
this  detail ;  there  the  breast-bone  of  the  fowl  is  treated  both 
at  weddings  and  on  other  religious  occasions  as  a  poor  man's 
legitimate  substitute  for  the  ovine  shoulder-blade,  which  it 
sufficiently  resembles  in  the  possession  of  a  ridge  with  flat  sur- 
faces on  either  side  suitable  for  divine  inscriptions. 

But  it  is  not  upon  coincidences  of  practical  detail,  instructive 
as  they  are  in  proving  the  unity  of  modern  with  ancient  Greece, 
that  I  wish  most  to  insist.  If  it  is  clear  that  the  victims  often 
blest  by  the  priests  at  weddings  and  on  other  religious  occasions 
are  really  felt  by  the  people  to  be  sacrifices,  then  the  practice  of 
divining  from  them,  whatever  the  exact  method  pursued,  is  once 
more  distinct  evidence  of  the  belief  that  the  powers  above  are  able 
and  willing  to  hold  close  communion  with  men. 

Among  the  minor  methods  of  divination  we  may  notice  first 
what  Suidas  calls  oiKoarKOTriKov  or  'domestic  divination';  under 
this  head  he  includes  such  incidents  as  the  appearance  of  a  weasel 
on  the  roof,  or  of  a  snake,  the  spilling  of  oil,  honey,  wine,  water, 
or  ashes,  and  the  crackling  of  logs  on  the  fire.  The  subject  was 
expounded  apparently  in  a  serious  treatise  by  one  Xenocrates ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  scientific  system 
governing  so  heterogeneous  a  conglomeration  of  incidents ;  the 
treatise  was  probably  no  more  than  a  compilation  of  possible 
occurrences  with  disconnected  regulations  for  interpreting  each 
of  them. 

Many  events  of  a  like  trivial  nature  are  observed  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  interpretations  set  upon  some  of  them  are 
demonstrably  ancient.  A  weasel  seen  about  the  house,  just  as 
on  the  road,  is  significant  of  eviP,  more  especially  if  there  is  in 
the    household   a   girl    about    to    be    married ;    for    the    weasel 

1  In  Macedonia  the  weasel  is  said  on  the  contrary  to  be  a  good  omen.    Abbott, 
Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  108. 
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{vv^lraa)  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  maiden  destined  to  become,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  '  little  bride,'  but  in  some  way  she  was  robbed 
of  her  happiness  and  transformed  into  an  animal ;  its  appearance 
therefore  augurs  ill  for  an  intended  wedding.  A  snake  on  the 
contrary  is  of  good  omen  when  seen  in  the  house ;  for  it  is  the 
guardian-^feniMS  watching  over  its  own.  The  orientation  of  a  cat 
when  engaged  in  washing  its  face  indicates  the  point  of  the 
compass  from  which  wind  may  be  expected.  A  mouse  nibbling 
a  hole  in  a  bag  of  flour  is  in  Zagorion'  as  distressing  a  portent  as 
it  was  to  the  superstitious  man  of  Theophrastus^  A  dog  howling 
at  night  in  or  near  the  house  portends  a  death  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Theocritus :  '  Hark,'  cries  Simaetha, 
'  the  dogs  are  barking  through  the  town.  Hecate  is  at  the  cross- 
ways.  Haste,  clash  the  brazen  cymbals'";  only  instead  of  the 
cymbals  it  is  customary  to  use  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the 
dog,  '  may  you  burst '  {va  (TKa,crrj<;),  or  '  may  you  eat  your  own 
head  '  {ya  ^a?  ro  Ke^aXi  (7ov). 

Again,  to  take  another  class  of  the  domestic  incidents  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  the  spilling  of  oil  is  universally  an  evil  omen, 
and  the  spilling  of  wine  a  good  omen;  the  former  foreshadows 
poverty,  the  latter  plenty.  The  upsetting  of  water  is  also  a 
presage  of  good  success,  especially  on  a  journey;  but  in  this 
connexion,  as  a  later  chapter  will  show,  it  often  passes  out  of 
the  sphere  of  divination,  which  should  rest  on  purely  fortuitous 
occurrences,  into  that  of  sympathetic  magic. 

The  crackling  of  logs  on  the  fire,  which  Suidas  mentions, 
remains  to-day  also  an  incident  to  be  duly  noted.  Generally  it 
appears  to  mean  that  good  news  is  coming  or  that  a  friend  is 
arriving,  but,  if  sparks  and  ashes  are  thrown  out  into  the  room, 
troubles  and  anxieties  must  be  expected.  The  spluttering  of  a 
lamp  or  candle  also  usually  foretells  misfortune^  Omens  as  to 
marriage  also  may  be  obtained  on  the  domestic  hearth.  Two 
leaves  of  basil  are  put  together  upon  a  live  coal;  if  they  lie  as 
they  are  placed  and  burn  away  quietly,  the  marriage  will  be  har- 
monious ;  if  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  crackling,  the  married 

'  AaiiTrplS-ns,  ZayopMKii.,  p.  203.  2  Theophr.  Char.  16. 

3  Theocr.  Id.  11.  35. 

*  So  too  in  antiquity  apparently  according  to  Propertius  iv.  (v.)  3.  60 ;  Ovid 
{HeroUl.  xix.  151)  on  the  contrary  reckons  it  a  good  omen. 
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life  of  the  two  persons  represented  by  the  leaves  will  be  disturbed 
by  quarrels ;  if  the  leaves  crackle  fiercely  and  leap  apart,  there 
is  an  incompatibility  of  temper  which  renders  the  projected 
alliance  undesirable. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  domestic  divination,  and  a 
much  longer  list  might  easily  be  compiled.  But  while  I  know 
that  many  of  the  peasants  do  indeed  observe  such  occurrences 
seriously  enough  to  act  upon  the  supernatural  warnings  thereby 
conveyed,  yet  the  religious  character  of  these  methods  of  divina- 
tion is  less  demonstrable  than  that  of  divination  from  birds  or 
from  sacrifice ;  and  I  may  content  myself  with  indicating,  by  a 
few  illustrations  only,  the  continuity  of  Greek  superstition  in 
both  this  and  those  other  minor  branches  of  divination  to  which 
I  now  pass. 

Palmistry,  according  to  Suidas,  was  an  ancient  art,  and  a 
hand-book  of  it  was  composed  by  one  Helenos.  The  signs  of  the 
future  were  read  in  the  lines  of  the  palm  and  of  the  fingers  as 
in  modern  palmistry.  This  science  is  still  kept  up  by  some  of  the 
old  women  in  Greece,  but  real  proficiency  therein  is  as  in  other 
countries  chiefly  attained  by  the  gypsies  (dra-iyyavoi),  who  follow 
a  nomadic  life  in  the  mountains  and  have  very  little  intercourse 
with  the  native  population. 

Divination  from  involuntary  movements  of  various  parts  of  the 
hody^TraXfiLKov,  as  Suidas  calls  it,  on  which  one  Poseidonios 
was  a  leading  authority — is  still  very  generally  practised,  and 
evidently  has  deviated  hardly  at  all  from  ancient  lines.  The 
twitching  of  a  man's  eye  or  eyebrow  is  a  sign  that  he  will  soon 
see  some  acquaintance — an  enemy,  if  it  be  the  left  eye  that 
throbs,  a  friend,  if  it  be  the  right ;  and  this  clearly  was  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  goat-herd  of  Theocritus  followed  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  My  eye  throbs,  my  right  eye ;  oh  !  shall  I  see  Amaryllis 
herself?'^  Similarly  the  buzzing  or  singing  of  a  man's  ears  is  an 
indication  that  he  is  being  spoken  of  by  others,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Lucian^;  and,  according  to  the  usual  principle,  the 
right  ear  is  affected  in  this  manner  by  praise  and  kindly  speech, 

1  Theoor.  Id.  iii.  37  aXXeroi  6<j>ea\iJ.bs  /iev  o  5efi6s-  apa  y  iSriaCi  \  avrdv ;  the 
order  of  the  words,  it  will  be  seen,  justifies  the  emphasis  which  I  have  given  to 
5e^t6y  and  to  avrdv. 

^  Dialog.  Meretric.  9.  2. 
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the  left  by  backbiting  and  slander.  Again,  if  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand  itch,  it  shows  that  a  man  will  receive  money ;  and 
reversely,  if  the  left  palm  itch,  he  will  have  to  pay  money  away'. 
So  too,  if  the  sole  of  the  right  or  of  the  left  foot  itch,  it  is  a  pre- 
monition of  a  journey  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Omens  of  this 
kind  fall  with  uncomfortable  frequency  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  to  find  a  night's  lodging  in  Greek  inns  or  cottages. 

To  the  same  category  belong  hiccoughing  and  sneezing.  The 
hiccough  {X6^vyya<;),  as  also  in  Macedonia  choking  over  food  or 
drink ^,  is  a  sign  that  some  backbiter  is  at  work,  and  the  method  of 
curing  it  is  to  guess  his  name.  Sneezing  is  a  favourable  omen, 
but  the  particular  interpretation  of  it  depends  on  alternative  sets 
of  circumstances.  If  anyone  who  is  speaking  is  interrupted  by  a 
sneeze,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  another  person  present,  what- 
ever he  is  saying  is  held  to  be  proved  true  by  the  occurrence. 
Teia  aov,  cry  the  listeners,  koI  d\ij6eia  Xe?  (or  Xeei),  '  Health  to 
you,  and  you  speak  (or  he  speaks)  truth.'  If  however  no  one  present 
is  in  the  act  of  speaking  when  the  sneeze  is  heard,  the  first 
phrase  only  is  used,  '  Health  to  you,'  or  by  way  of  facetious 
variant,  va  ■<fro(j}t}arj  r)  ireOepd  aov,  '  May  your  mother-in-law  die 
like  a  dog^'  In  either  case  the  prayer  for  good  health  can  benefit 
only  the  sneezer ;  but  in  the  former,  that  member  of  the  company 
who  is  speaking  at  the  time  may  obtain  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment which  he  is  making  from  the  omen  produced  by  another. 
This  part  of  the  belief  is  very  strongly  held ;  and  anyone  who  is 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  his  word  doubted  or  of  being 
compelled  to  prevaricate  will  be  better  advised  to  conjure  up  a 
sneeze  than  to  expostulate  or  to  swear. 

Both  these  interpretations  of  sneezing  date  from  ancient  times. 
The  old  equivalent  of  '  Health  to  you '  was  Zew  aaaov, '  Preserve 
him,  Zeus';  but  such  expressions  are  common  to  many  nations 
and  not  distinctively  Hellenic.  The  other  interpretation  of 
sneezing,  as  a  confirmation  of  words  which  are  being  uttered,  is 
of  more  special  interest,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  the 

1  The  significance  of  right  and  left  in  this  case  is  reversed  in  Macedonia  (of. 
Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  112).  But  in  all  these  Instances  I  am  only  giving 
what  I  have  found  to  be  the  commonest  form  of  the  superstition  in  Greece  as  a 
whole. 

'^  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  111. 

3  The  word  v^o0u  is  properly  used  only  of  the  dying  of  animals. 
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Homeric  age.  'Let  but  Odysseus  come,'  says  Penelope,  'and 
reach  his  native  land,  and  soon  will  he  and  his  son  requite  the 
violent  deeds  of  these  men.'  'Thus  she  spake,'  continues  the  passage, 
'  and  Telemachos  sneezed  aloud ;  and  round  about  the  house  rang 
fearfully  ;  and  Penelope  laughed,  and  quickly  then  she  spake 
winged  words  to  Eumaeus :  "  Go  now,  call  the  stranger  here  be- 
fore me.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  my  son  did  sneeze  in  sanction  of 
all  my  words'  ?  For  this  should  utter  death  come  upon  the 
suitors  one  and  all,  nor  should  one  of  them  escape  death  and 
destruction  ^"' 

Among  other  instruments  of  divination  occasionally  used  are 
eggs,  molten  lead,  and  sieves.  Eggs  are  chiefly  used  to  decide  the 
prospects  of  a  marriage.  '  Speechless  water ''  is  fetched  by  a  boy, 
and  the  old  woman  who  presides  over  such  operations  pours  into 
it  the  white  of  an  &gg.  If  this  keeps  together  in  a  close  mass,  the 
marriage  will  turn  out  well ;  but  if  it  assumes  a  broken  or  confused 
shape,  troubles  loom  ahead.  In  antiquity  the  science  was  prob- 
ably more  extended;  for  a  work  on  egg-divining  {woaKoiriKa) 
was  attributed  to  Orpheus.  A  similar  rite  may  be  performed 
with  molten  lead  instead  of  white  of  egg,  and  it  suffices  to  pour  it 
upon  any  flat  surface^.  Divination  with  a  sieve — the  ancient 
KocTKivofiavTeia — also  continues,  I  have  been  told,  but  I  know  no 
details  of  the  practice. 

Thus  then  the  chief  methods  of  learning  the  gods'  will  as 
practised  in  antiquity  have  been  reviewed,  and  are  found  to  be 
perpetuated  in  substantially  the  same  form  down  to  the  present 
day ;  and  not  only  is  the  form  the  same  but  in  many  of  them  the 
same  religious  spirit  is  manifest.  The  principal  difference  lies  in 
the  paucity  of  professional  diviners  now ;  experts  assuredly  in 
some  branches  there  still  are,  but  augury  alone  would  now, 
I  think,  be  a  precarious  source  of  livelihood.  Advice  from  the 
village  priest  would  in  so  many  cases  be  cheaper  and  no  less  valued 
than  that  of  the  soothsayer. 

And  as  with  persons  so  with  places.  The  pagan  temples  in 
which  oracles  were  given  have  been  largely  superseded  by  Christian 
churches,  and  possibly  the  peasants  are  more  inclined  to  pay  for 

2  Horn.  Od.  XVII.  539  ff.     Cf.  Xenoph.  Anab.  in.  2.  9  and  CatuU.  xlv.  9  and  18. 

3  See  above,  p.  304.  "*  KafMwoi^poyXov,  'Iffr.  rdv  'ASrjvaLojp,  in.  p.  22. 
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masses  which  will  secure  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  than  for 
oracular  responses  which  may  run  counter  to  them.  Still  even  so 
oracles  have  not  yet  entii-ely  ceased  ;  and  in  discussing  those  which 
survive  we  shall  find  once  more  a  coincidence  both  in  form  and 
spirit  between  ancient  and  modern  Greek  religion. 

An  oracle,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  simply  a  place  set 
apart  for  the  practice  of  divination ;  the  method  of  obtaining 
responses  has  always  varied  in  ditferent  places,  and  the  mediation 
of  a  professional  diviner,  though  usual,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essentials  Those  caves  therefore  where  women  make  offerings 
of  honey-cakes  to  the  Fates^  and  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
conjugal  hopes  are  really  oracles,  provided  that  there  is  some 
means  of  learning  there  whether  the  prayer  is  accepted  or  rejected. 
And  this  is  often  the  case ;  most  commonly  the  answer  is  inferred 
— on  what  principle  of  interpretation,  I  do  not  know — from  the 
dripping  of  water  or  the  detachment  and  fall  from  the  roof  of  a 
particle  of  stone ;  and  in  Aetolia  I  was  told  of  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agrinion  in  which  the  nature  of  the  response 
is  determined  by  the  behaviour  of  the  bats  which  frequent  it. 
If  they  remain  hanging  quiescent  from  the  roof  and  walls,  the 
suppliant's  hopes  will  be  realised  ;  but  if  they  be  disturbed  by 
his  or,  more  often,  her  intrusion  and  flutter  round  confusedly,  the 
Fates  are  inexorably  adverse. 

But  besides  these  modest  and  unpretentious  oracles  there 
still  survives  in  the  island  of  Amorgos  an  oracle  of  a  higher  order 
ensconced  in  a  church  and  served  by  a  priest.  The  saint  under 
whose  patronage  this  pagan  institution  has  continued  to  flourish  is 
St  George,  here  surnamed  Balsamitesl  To  the  right  on  entering 
the  church  is  seen  a  large  squared  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
so  as  to  have  the  form  of  an  urn  inside,  and  highly  polished. 
It  stands  apparently  on  the  natural  rock,  and  is  roofed  over 
with  a  dome-shaped  lid  capable  of  being  locked.  At  the  present 
day  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is  also  covered  by  a  marble  slab  with 
a  hole  pierced  through  it  and  fitted  with  a  plug ;  but  this  was  not 
observed  by  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  is  probably 

'  e.g.  at  the  oracle  of  Hermes  Agoraeus  at  Pherae  the  enquirer  performed  the 
whole  ceremony  required  and  obtained  his  response  without  the  intervention  of 
any  priest  or  seer.     Cf.  above,  p.  305. 

'  See  above,  p.  121. 

^  See  above,  p.  55. 
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a  recent  addition.  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  in  the  various 
accounts  of  the  working  of  the  oracle,  the  older  authorities  stating 
that  the  answers  were  given  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel,  while  the  modern  custom  is  to  interpret  the  signs 
given  by  particles  of  dust,  insects,  hairs,  bits  of  dry  leaf,  and  such- 
like floating  in  a  cupful  of  water  drawn  from  the  urn'. 

The  description  given  by  a  Jesuit  priest  of  Santorini,  Robert 
Sanger  by  name,  of  what  he  himself  witnessed  in  Amorgos  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  taken  as  trust- 
worthy, inasmuch  as  he  elsewhere  shows  himself  an  accurate 
observer  and  certainly  was  not  tempted  in  the  present  case  to 
exaggerate  the  wonders  of  the  rival  Church. 

'  The  cavity,'  he  says, '  fills  itself  with  water  and  empties  itself 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  gives  the 
water  this  motion  and  where  it  has  a  passage ;  for,  besides  being 
very  thick,  the  marble  is  so  highly  polished  inside  and  its  continuity 
of  surface  is  so  unbroken  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  tiniest 
hole  or  the  least  unevenness,  saving  always  the  opening  at  the  top 
which  is  always  kept  locked.  Additionally  astonishing  is  the  fact 
that  within  the  space  of  one  hour  the  urn  fills  and  empties  itself 
visibly  several  times ;  at  one  moment  you  see  it  so  full  that  the 
water  overflows,  and  a  moment  afterwards  it  becomes  so  dry  that 
it  appears  to  have  had  no  water  in  it  at  all. 

'  Superstition  is  rife  everywhere.  Any  Greeks  who  have  a 
voyage  to  make  do  not  fail  to  come  and  consult  the  Urn.  If  the 
water  is  high  in  it,  they  set  off  gaily,  promising  themselves  a  good 
passage.  But  if  the  Urn  is  without  water,  or  the  water  is  low  in 
it,  they  draw  therefrom  a  bad  omen  for  the  success  of  their 
journey,  and  do  not  go,  or,  if  business  makes  it  imperative,  go 
unwillingly. 

'  This  alleged  miracle,  which  is  so  famed  throughout  all  Greece, 
is  a  source  of  much  gain  to  the  priest  who  has  charge  of  the 
Church  of  St  George;  for  the  concourse  of  Greeks  there  is  in- 
cessant ;  people  come  thither  from  great  distances,  some  in  all 
seriousness  to  advise  themselves  of  the  future,  others  to  see  the 
thing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  a  certain  number  to  amuse  them- 


1  Cf.  an  article  by  'kvr.  M-nXia.pdKttt,  to  iv  'A/uo/)7(j?  'iliavTeiov  toO  'Aylov  Teapylov 
Tov  BaXffOyniTou,  in  UepiodiKoi'  ttjs  'Earlas,  no.  411,  13th  Nov.  1883. 
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selves  and  to  have  a  laugh,  as  I  have  had  several  times,  at  the 
credulity  of  these  folk^' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  method  of  oracular 
response — and  I  suspect  that,  while  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  water  furnished  a  plain  '  yea '  or  '  nay '  to  the  enquirer,  a  more 
detailed  reply  always  depended  upon  the  observation  and  inter- 
pretation of  any  foreign  particles  flo9,ting  in  the  urn — the  faith  of 
the  people  in  its  virtue  is  still  intense.  It  can  indeed  no  longer 
claim  a  reputation  throughout  all  Greece ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Amorgos  and  the  maritime  population  of  neighbouring  islands  still 
consult  it  regularly  and  seriously  concerning  voyages,  business 
matters,  marriage,  and  other  cares  and  interests ;  nor  are  ques- 
tioners from  farther  afield  altogether  unknown. 

This  oracular  property  of  water  was  well  known  in  antiquity. 
In  this  branch  of  divination,  says  Bouch6  Leclercq,  use  was  made 
'  of  springs  and  streams  which  were  felt  to  be  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  supernatural  discernment.  Certain  waters  were  accorded 
the  property  of  confirming  oaths  and  exposing  perjury.  The  water 
of  the  Styx,  by  which  the  Olympian  gods  swore,  is  the  prototype 
of  these  means  of  test,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  spring 
of  Zeus  Orkios,  near  Tyane,  and  the  water-oracle  of  the  Sicilian 
Palici''.'  So  too  water-deities  such  as  Nereus  and  Proteus  were 
believed  to  exercise  special  prophetic  powers ;  and  Ino  possessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epidaurus  Limera  a  pool  into  which 
barley-cakes  were  thrown  by  those  who  would  consult  her;  if  these 
offerings  sank,  she  was  held  to  have  accepted  them  and  to  favour 
the  enquirer;  if  they  floated,  his  hopes  would  be  disappointed ^ 

The  present  oracle  of  Amorgos  is  of  a  higher  order  than  this ; 
its  method  is  more  complex,  and  its  responses  are  more  detailed. 
It  should  surely  have  ranked  high  even  among  the  oracles  of  old, 
of  which,  both  in  the  reverence  which  it  inspires  and  in  the 
medium  which  it  employs,  it  is  a  true  descendant. 

Having  thus  examined  the  means  by  which  the  gods  deign  to 

'  Le  P6re  Eobert  (Sanger),  Histoire  nouvelle  des  anciens  dues  et  autres  souve- 
rains  de  I'Archipel  (Paris,  1699)  pp.  196—198.  Cf.  Tonrnefort,  Voyage  du  Levant, 
I.  pp.  281  ff. ;  Sonnini  de  Magnonoourt,  Voyage  en  Grece  et  en  Turquie,  vol.  i. 
p.  290. 

-  Bouche  Leolercq,  Hist,  de  la  Divin.  i.  p.  187. 

■'  Pausan.  iii.  23.  8. 
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communicate  with  men,  and  having  seen  that  both  in  form  and  in 
spirit  the  ancient  means  of  communion  have  been  preserved  almost 
unchanged,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  men 
approach  the  gods  and  communicate  to  them  their  hopes  and 
petitions. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method,  one  common  to  all  religions, 
is  of  course  prayer;  but  the  use  of  this  channel  just  because  it  is  so 
universal  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  proof  of  religious  unity  between 
ancient  and  modem  Greece.  It  is  rather  in  what  we  should  deem 
the  accompaniments  of  prayer  that  evidence  of  such  unity  must  be 
sought.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  not  in  general  content  with 
prayer  only.  It  was  not  customary  to  approach  the  gods  empty- 
handed.  The  poor  man  indeed,  according  to  Lucian^  appeased  the 
god  merely  by  kissing  his  right  hand;  but  the  farmer  brought  an 
ox  from  the  plough,  the  shepherd  a  lamb,  the  goat-herd  a  goat,  and 
others  incense  or  a  cake.  '  Thus  it  looks,'  he  says,  '  as  if  the  gods 
do  nothing  at  all  gratis,  but  oflfer  their  commodities  for  sale  to 
men  ;  one  may  buy  of  them  health,  for  instance,  at  the  cost  of  a 
calf,  wealth  for  four  oxen,  a  kingdom  for  a  hecatomb,  a  safe  return 
passage  from  Ilium  to  Pylos  for  nine  bulls,  and  the  crossing  from 
Aulis  to  Ilium  for  a  princess — a  high  price  certainly,  but  then 
Hecuba  was  bidding  Athene  twelve  cows  and  a  dress  to  keep  Ilium 
safe.  One  must  suppose  however  that  they  have  plenty  of  things 
to  dispose  of  at  the  price  of  a  cock,  a  garland,  or  even  a  stick  of 
incensed'  That  this  is  a  fair  account  of  the  externals  of  Greek 
ritual  can  hardly  be  questioned;  for  Plato  too,  in  more  serious 
mood,  says  that  '  the  mutual  communion  between  gods  and  men ' 
is  established  by  '  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  divination'.'  The  '  various  departments  of  divination  ' 
are  clearly  the  means  by  which  the  gods  communicate  with  men  ; 
and  '  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  '  therefore  represented  to  Plato's  mind 
the  means  by  which  men  communicate  with  their  gods.  Prayer, 
he  seems  to  have  felt,  was  a  necessary  incident  in  sacrifice,  rather 
than  sacrifice  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  prayer. 

Now  the  word  dvtrLa,  which  we  commonly  translate  'sacrifice,' 
was  a  term  of  very  wide  meaning  in  ancient  Greek.  In  Homer 
the  word  6vei,v  was  used  of  making  any  ofifering  to  the  gods,  and 

1  Be  sacrificiis,  p.  12.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  2.  =  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  188. 
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never  denoted,  though  naturally  it  sometimes  connoted,  the 
slaughtering  of  animals — an  act  properly  expressed  by  the  verb 
a^d^eiv.  And  in  later  times  the  substantive  0va-ca  was  still 
applied  to  almost  any  religious  festival,  at  which  undoubtedly 
some  offerings,  but  not  necessarily  animal  sacrifices,  were  always 
made.  When  therefore  Plato  speaks  of  Overiat  Trdtrai,  'all  sacrifices,' 
he  is  clearly  expressing  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sacrifices 
{Ovalai)  are  manifold  in  kind— and  if  in  kind,  therefore  also  in 
intention;  for  different  rituals  are  the  expressions  of  different 
religious  motives.  Communion  with  the  gods  was  in  general 
terms  the  object  of  all  offerings  made  to  them  by  men;  but  the 
particular  aspect  of  such  communion  varied. 

Offerings,  we  may  suppose,  were  rarely  if  ever  made  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gods  without  any  self-seeking  on  the  part  of 
the  worshipper.  Even  when  a  sacrifice  to  some  god  was  merely  a 
pretext  for  social  entertainments — and  how  frequently  this  was 
the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  <f>i\o0vTr)<;,  '  fond  of  sacrificing,' 
came  to  mean  simply  '  hospitable ' — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  presentation  to  the  god  of  the  less  edible  portions  of  the 
victim  was  accompanied  at  least  by  an  iXa6i, '  be  propitious,'  by 
way  of  grace  before  the  meal ;  and  at  more  strictly  religious 
functions,  at  which  the  guests,  if  there  were  any,  were  secondary 
to  the  god,  the  dedication  of  the  offering  undoubtedly  included  a 
declaration  of  the  offerer's  motive. 

As  regards  the  character  of  that  motive  in  most  cases,  Luoian 
is  right;  it  was  frankly  and  baldly  commercial.  Homer  does  not 
blink  the  fact ;  for  Phoenix  even  commends  to  the  notice  of 
Achilles  the  open  mind  displayed  by  the  gods  towards  an  open- 
handed  suppliant.  '  Verily  even  the  gods  may  be  turned,  they 
whose  excellence  and  honour  and  strength  are  greater  than  thine ; 
yet  even  them  do  men,  when  they  pray,  turn  from  their  purpose 
with  offerings  of  incense  and  pleasant  vows,  with  fat  and  the 
savour  of  sacrifice,  whensoever  a  man  hath  transgressed  and  done 
amiss'.'  And  so  Greek  feeling  has  ever  remained.  Offerings  are 
the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  gods,  of  buying  their 
goodwill  and  buying  off  their  anger.  The  ordinary  medium  of 
exchange  in  such  commerce  was,  when  Greece  was  avowedly  pagan, 

1  Horn.  II.  IX.  497  ff. 
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food,  and  is,  now  that  Greece  is  nominally  Christian,  candles :  for 
religion,  ever  conservative,  keeps  up  the  otherwise  obsolete  system 
of  barter  between  men  and  gods,  even  though  the  priests  of  those 
gods  are  enlightened  enough  to  accept  of  a  secular  modern 
currency.  But  the  particular  commodities  in  which  the  barter  is 
made  are  of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  spirit  which 
has  always  animated  such  dealings.  The  substitution  of  candles 
for  meat  is  practically  the  only  modification  which  Christianity 
has  effected  in  this  department  of  religion. 

Even  this  change  in  detail  does  not  affect  the  whole  range  of 
such  operations ;  candles  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  offerings 
of  which  the  Church  takes  cognisance.  In  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  divination,  we  have  seen  cases  in  which  on  some  religious 
occasion,  saint's-day  or  wedding,  the  priest  blesses  a  genuinely 
sacrificial  victim^  We  have  seen  too  that  at  the  laying  of  founda- 
tion stones,  a  religious  ceremony  conducted  by  a  priest  of  the 
Church,  some  animal  is  immolated  to  appease  the  genius  of  the 
site^.  We  have  seen  again  how  the  Church  permits  or  encourages 
the  dedication  of  those  silver-foil  models  of  various  objects — ships 
and  houses,  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  eyes  and  limbs — which  serve 
at  once  to  propitiate  the  saint  to  whom  they  are  offered  and,  on 
the  principle  of  sympathetic  magic,  to  place  the  object,  thus 
represented  as  it  were  by  proxy,  under  the  saint's  special  care ; 
and  how  also  the  same  kind  of  models  are  frequently  dedicated  as 
thank-offerings^;  so  that  indeed,  in  default  of  an  inscription  an- 
nouncing the  motive  of  the  offerer,  no  one  can  decide  how  any 
given  offerings  of  this  kind  should  be  classified^ 

Then  too  in  those  religious  rites  which  have  survived  without 
ecclesiastical  sanction  the  use  and  the  purpose  of  food-offerings 
remain  unchanged.  The  favour  of  the  Fates  is  bought  by  offer- 
ings of  cakes  in  order  that  they  may  bestow  upon  the  women 
who  thus  propitiate  them  the  blessing  of  children''.  Nereids  who 
have  'seized'  children  are  known  to  withdraw  their  oft-times 
baneful  influence  when  the  mother  takes  a  present  of  food  to  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  322-3  and  326.  ^  See  above,  p.  265. 

3  See  above,  pp.  58-9. 

*  Ancient  offerings  of  this  type,  as  found  at  Epidaurus,  should  not  I  think  be 
grouped  all  together  as  thank-offerings ;  many  of  them  belonged  probably  to  the 
propitiatory  class. 

"  See  above,  p.  121. 
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scene  of  the  calamity  and  cries  to  them  with  an  Homeric  sim- 
plicity, '  Eat  ye  the  little  cakes,  good  queens,  and  heal  my  child^' 
Even  the  malice  of  Callicantzari  may  sometimes  be  averted  by  a 
present  of  pork^. 

Thus  with  or  without  the  ratification  of  the  Church  the  old 
offerings  still  continue  to  be  made  in  the  self-same  form ;  and  even 
where  other  substitutes  have  been  devised,  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  dedication  of  them  is  unchanged — a  spirit  essentially 
commercial;  it  matters  little  whether  the  suppliant  is  trying  to 
buy  blessings  or  to  get  the  punishment  which  he  has  deserved 
commuted  for  a  fine,  or  again  whether  he  is  speculating  in  future 
favours  or  settling  in  accordance  with  a  vow  for  favours  received ; 
in  each  case  there  is  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  bargaining  that  the 
Greek  has  never  been  able  to  forego,  not  even  in  his  religion. 

But  while  the  spirit  thus  manifested  is  not  wholly  admirable 
and  perhaps  deserved  the  ridicule  of  Lucian,  it  is  highly  instruc- 
tive. The  sacrifices  or  offerings  are  the  means  by  which  the 
worshipper  gets  into  touch  with  the  worshipped,  the  vehicle  for 
his  thanks  or  petitions ;  the  possibility  of  bargaining  implies  inter- 
course ;  commerce  is  a  form,  even  though  it  be  the  lowest  form, 
of  communion. 

But  that  there  were  other  kinds  of  sacrifice  which  represented 
higher  aspects  of  the  communion  between  men  and  gods  in  ancient 
Greece  is  certain.  The  commonly  accepted  classification  of  ancient 
sacrifices  recognises  three  main  groups — the  sacramental,  the 
honorific,  and  the  piacular.  Of  the  sacramental  class,  in  which — 
by  a  development,  it  appears,  of  totemism — some  sacred  animal, 
representing  the  anthropomorphic  god  who  has  superseded  it  in 
men's  worship,  is  consumed  by  the  worshippers  in  order  that  by 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking'the  blood  they  may  partake  of  the 
god's  own  life  and  self,  no  trace,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  now  be  found 
in  the  popular  religion.  The  honorific  class  comprises  the  majority 
of  those  offerings  which  might  with  less  euphemism  be  called 
commercial;  those  however  which  are  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
expiate  sin,  or  rather  to  buy  off  the  punishment  which  sin  has 
merited,  would,  I  suppose,  fall  under  the  head  of  piacular.  But 
the  line  drawn  between  the  honorific  and  the  piacular  seems  to 

'  See  above,  p.  145.  2  See  above,  p.  201. 
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me  far  from  clear,  for  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter. 

The  view  of  sacrifice  which  I  am  about  to  propound,  and  which 
would  modify  chiefly  our  conception  of  so-called  piacular  sacrifice 
in  antiquity,  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  story  which  I  had  from 
the  lips  of  an  aged  peasant  of  the  village  of  Gonid  (the  '  Comer ') 
in  the  island  of  Santorini*.  In  talking  to  me  of  the  wonders  of 
his  native  island  he  mentioned  among  other  things  a  large  hall 
with  columns  round  it  which  had  long  since  been  buried — pre- 
sumably by  volcanic  eruption.  This  hall  was  of  magnificent 
proportions, '  as  fine,'  to  use  the  old  man's  own  description,  'as  the 
piazza  of  S3n-a  or  even  of  Athens.'  It  was  situated  between 
KamAri,  an  old  rock-cut  shelter  in  the  shape  of  an  exedra  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  descent  from  the  one  mountain  of  the  island 
(^fieao  ^ovvi),  and  a  chapel  of  St  George  in  the  strip  of  plain  that 
forms  the  island's  east  coast.  So  far  my  informant's  veracity 
is  beyond  dispute;  for  in  an  account  of  the  island  written  by  a 
resident  Jesuit  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  I  after- 
wards discovered  the  following  corroboration".  'At  the  foot  of 
this  mountain*  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  fine  ancient  town;  the  huge 
massive  stones  of  which  the  walls  were  built  are  a  marvel  to 
behold;  it  must  have  taken  some  stout  arms  and  portentous  hands 

to  handle  them Among  these  ruins  have  been  found  some  fine 

marble  columns  perfectly  complete,  and  some  rich  tombs;  and 
among  others  there  are  four  which  would  bear  comparison  in 
point  of  beauty  with  those  of  our  kings,  if  they  were  not  damaged ; 
several  marble  statues  in  Roman  style  lie  overturned  upon  the 
ground.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Trajan  there  is  still  to 
be  read  at  the  present  day  a  very  fine  Greek  panegyric  of  that 
powerful  Emperor,  as  also  on  that  of  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.'  Thus  much  as  guarantee  of  the  old  man's  bona  fides, 
which  even  excavation  on  the  spot,  however  desirable  from  an 
archaeological  standpoint,  could  not  more  clearly  establish  than 
the  French  writer's  corroborative  testimony;  now  for  the  story 
associated  by  the  aged  narrator  with  this  wonderful  buried  hall. 

1  Formerly  (and  again  latterly)  called  Thera. 

"  Le  p6re  Eichard,  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'estpassS  a  Sant-Erini,  p.  23. 

^  Called  by  him  opos  tov  aytov  2Te<pdi'ov;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  only  this  one 
mountain  in  the  island  and  that  it  still  has  a  chapel  of  St  Stephen  on  it  places 
the  identification  beyond  all  doubt. 

22—2 
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At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  said,  a  number  of  the  Greek 

ships  assembled  off  Kamdri  (where  a  fair  anchorage  exists),  and 

he  with  some  fellow-islanders  all  since  dead  was  going  to  fight  in 

the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.     Naturally  enough  there  was  great 

excitement  and  trepidation  in  this  remote  and  quiet  island  at  the 

thought  of  adventure  and  war.     '  So  we  thought  things  over,'  he 

continued, '  and  decided  to  send  a  man  to  St  Nicolas  to  ask  him 

that  our  ships  might  prosper  in  the  war\'    They  accordingly  seized 

a  man  and  took  him  to  this  large  hall.     There  they  cut  off  his 

head  and  his  hands,  and  carried  him  down  the  steps  into  the  hall, 

whereupon  God  appeared  with  a  bright  torch  in  his  hand,  and  the 

bearers  of  the  body  dropped  it,  and  all  present  fled  in  terror. 

There  are  few  grounds  on  which  to  argue  for  or  against  the 

credibility  of  this  story.    Historically  Thera  along  with  some  other 

islands  is  recorded  to  have  maintained  the  position  of  a  neutral 

by  paying  contributions   to   both   sides;   but  that  does  not  in 

any  way  militate  against  the  supposition  that  a  few  young  men 

from  the  island  were  patriotic  enough   to  volunteer  for  service 

in  some  of  the  Greek  ships  which  may  have  touched — perhaps  to 

secure    that  contribution — at  Santorini.      The    story   itself  was 

narrated  to  me,  I  am  persuaded,  in  all  good  faith,  and  the  old 

man  really  believed  himself  to  have  taken  part  in  the  events 

described.     His  age  would  certainly  have  permitted  him  to  fight 

as  a  young  man  in  the  revolution;  he  himself  estimated  (in  the 

year  1899)  that  he  had  lived  more  than  a  century,  and  other  old 

men  of  the  village  who  were  well  past  their  threescore  years  and 

ten   reckoned   him    senior  to  themselves   by  a  full   generation; 

moreover  his  own  reminiscences  of  the  war  argued  a  personal 

share  in  the  fighting.     But  whether  the  savage  episode  which  he 

described  was  really  a  prelude  to  that  most  savage  war,  or  some 

traditional  event  of  the  island's  history  post-dated  and  inserted  in 

the  most  glorious  epoch  of  modern  Greek  history,  is  a  question 

which  cannot  be  finally  determined.     Chronology  to  a  peasant 

who  does  not  know  the  year  of  his  own  birth  is  naturally  a  matter 

of  some  indifference,  and  excitability  of  imagination  coupled  with 

the  habit,  or  rather  the  instinct,  of  self-glorification  in  the  Greek 

'  This  phrase  as  noted  down  by  me  from  memory  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
story  immediately  after  my  interview  is,  I  believe,  verbally  exact.  The  old  man's 
words  were  ^ff/ce^TiJica/ie  \oi.irbv  kC  a7ro0oo-((ra/ie  va  artiXovpie  &v$puiro  'ariv  "A71' 
NiK(i\a,  710  vd  Tov  irapaKoXia-Q  va  ivLTuxaivovve  to.  Kapi^ia  nas  (rrhv  T6\(fu>. 
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character,  would  account  for  an  unconscious  and  not  intentionally 
dishonest  transference  of  the  stirring  events  of  earlier  days  to  a 
date  at  which  their  narrator  could  have  personally  participated  in 
them ;  there  is  no  one  so  easily  deceived  by  a  Greek  as  himself, 
and  no  one  half  so  honestly.  Yet  on  the  whole  I  incline  to  believe 
the  story. 

Fortunately  the  chronological  exactitude  and  detailed  precision 
of  the  story  do  not  much  matter.  Accurate  or  inaccurate  in  itself 
it  contains  a  clear  expression  of  the  view  held  by  the  old  peasant 
of  the  purpose  of  human  sacrifice.  '  We  thought  things  over  and 
decided  to  send  a  man  to  St  Nicolas  to  ask  him  that  our  ships 
might  prosper  in  the  war.'  This  is  our  text,  and  its  very  terseness 
and  directness  of  expression  prove  how  familiar  and  native  to  the 
speaker's  mind  was  this  aspect  of  sacrifice.  The  human  victim 
was  simply  and  solely  a  messenger.  St  Nicolas,  to  whom  he  was 
sent,  has  supplanted  Poseidon,  as  has  been  remarked  above\  in 
the  government  of  the  sea  and  the  patronage  of  sailors;  but  how 
he  came  to  be  associated  with  the  hall  which  was  deemed  a  right 
place  for  the  sacrifice,  unless  perhaps  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  site  of  some  temple  of  Poseidon,  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  of  little  avail  to  press  for  further  elucidation  of  a  peasant's 
story.  I  would  gladly  have  learnt  more  about  the  hall  now  wholly 
buried  but  then  partially  at  least  visible  above  ground,  into  which 
none  the  less  a  descent  by  steps  is  mentioned ;  I  would  gladly  have 
learnt  more  about  the  appearance  of  God  with  a  bright  torch  in 
his  hand,  and  what  was  the  significance  to  the  peasant's  mind  of 
the  appearance  of  God  himself^  (6  ^eof)  instead  of  St  Nicolas 
to  whom  the  messenger  was  sent.  These  uncertainties  and  ob- 
scurities must  remain.  The  only  additional  fact  which  I  elicited 
was  that  the  man  taken  and  sent  to  St  Nicolas  was  in  Greek 
parlance  a  '  Christian,'  that  is  to  say  neither  a  Turk  nor  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Church  which  has  long  held  a  footing  in  the  island. 
There  was  therefore  no  admixture  of  either  racial  or  religious 
hatred  in  the  feelings  which  prompted,  as  it  is  alleged,  this 
human  sacrifice. 

If  then  the  story  be  accepted,  the  motive  assigned  must  be 

1  See  above,  p.  55. 

=  The  term  6  ffeAs  could  not  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  St  Nicolas ;  although 
the  saints  are  practically  treated  as  gods,  they  are  not  so  spoken  of.  See  above, 
pp.  42  ff. 
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accepted  with  it;  but  if  the  story  be  discredited,  the  motive 
assigned  has  still  a  value.  For  even  if  the  old  man  had  deliberately 
invented  the  tale  and  claimed  complicity  in  so  ghastly  a  deed, 
whence  could  he  have  obtained  that  conception  of  human  sacrifice 
which  furnished  the  motive  of  the  action  ?  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  evolved  the  idea  from  personal  meditations 
on  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  he 
could  have  obtained  it  from  any  literary  source ;  for  he  could  not 
read,  and  the  only  book  of  which  he  could  have  had  any  know- 
ledge would  have  been  the  Bible,  to  which  this  view  of  sacrifice 
is  unknown.  The  only  source  from  which  he  could  have  received 
the  idea  is  native  and  oral  tradition. 

So  distinct  an  expression  of  the  idea  is  naturally  rare,  because 
human  sacrifice  is  not  an  every-day  topic  of  conversation  among 
peasantry;  but  such  a  theory  of  sacrifice  is  perfectly  harmonious 
with  that  chord  of  Greek  religion  of  which  several  notes  have 
already  been  struck.  To  obey  dreams,  to  enquire  of  oracles,  to 
observe  birds,  to  hear  omens  in  chance  words,  to  read  divine 
messages  in  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  victims,  to  make  presents  to  the 
powers  above  for  the  purpose  of  securing  blessings  or  averting 
wrath — these  are  the  ways  of  a  people  from  whose  mind  the 
primitive  belief  in  close  contact  and  converse  with  their  gods  has 
not  been  expelled  by  the  invasion  of  education;  whose  religion 
has  not  paid  the  price  of  ennobling  its  conceptions  and  elevating 
its  ideals  by  making  the  worshipper  feel  too  acutely  his  debase- 
ment and  his  distance  from  the  godhead;  whose  instinctive 
judgement  divides  the  domain  of  faith  from  the  domain  of  reason, 
and  accepts  poetical  beauty  rather  than  logical  probability  as 
the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  True  indeed  it  is  that  of  all 
the  practices  by  which  this  people's  belief  in  intercourse  with 
their  gods  is  attested  none  is  so  remarkable  as  acquiescence 
or  complicity  in  murder  prompted  solely  by  the  belief  that  the 
victim  by  passing  the  gates  of  death  can  carry  a  message  in 
person  to  one  in  whose  power  the  future  lies.  But  all  that  is 
painful  and  gruesome  in  such  a  deed  only  accentuates  the  more 
the  unflinching  faith  of  a  people  who,  not  in  blind  devotion  to 
custom  nor  in  fear  of  a  prophet's  command,  but  intelligently  and 
of  piety  prepense,  could  sacrifice  a  compatriot  and  co-religionist 
to  ensure  the  safe  carriage  of  their  most  urgent  prayers. 
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If  tragedy  consists  in  the  conflict  of  deep  emotions,  and 
religion  in  obeying  the  divine  rather  than  the  human,  few  deeds 
have  been  more  tragic,  none  more  religious  than  this.  In  that 
scene  at  Aulis  when  the  warrior-king  gave  up  his  child  at  the 
prophet's  bidding  to  stay  the  wrath  of  Artemis  against  his  host, 
the  tragedy  was  indeed  intensified  by  the  strength  of  the  human 
tie  between  the  sacrificer  and  the  victim;  but  blind  and  awe- 
struck submission  to  a  prophet's  decree  is  less  grandly  religious 
than  clear-sighted  recognition  and  courageous  application  of  the 
belief  that  the  dead  pass  immediately  into  the  very  presence  of 
the  gods.  Here  are  the  two  given  conditions :  first,  the  urgency 
of  the  present  or  the  peril  of  the  future  requires  that  a  request  for 
help  be  safely  conveyed  at  all  costs  to  that  god  or  saint  in  whose 
province  the  control  of  the  danger  lies ;  secondly,  the  safest  way  of 
sending  a  message  to  that  god  or  saint  is  by  the  mouth  of  a 
human  messenger  whose  road  is  over  the  pass  of  death.  There  is 
only  one  solution  of  that  problem.  And  if  it  is  true  that  only 
some  eighty  years  ago  the  problem  was  solved  at  so  cruel  a  cost, 
then  the  faith  of  this  people  in  their  communion  with  those  on 
whose  knees  the  future  lies  is  more  intense,  more  vital,  more 
courageous  than  that  of  more  Western  nations  whose  religion  has 
long  been  subordinated  or  at  least  allied  to  morality,  and  whose 
acts  of  worship  are  all  well-regulated  and  eminently  decorous. 

Human  sacrifice  is  known  to  have  been  practised  in  ancient 
Greece  and  the  custom  probably  continued  well  into  the  Christian 
era.  What  was  the  motive  which  prompted  the  continuance  of  so 
cruel  a  rite?  Was  it  the  same  as  that  which  the  old  peasant  of 
Santorini  assigned  for  the  performance  of  a  like  act  in  his  own 
experience — that  conception  of  the  victim  as  a  messenger  with 
which  he  can  have  been  familiar  only  from  native  and  oral 
tradition  ?  Assuredly  some  strong  religious  motive  must  have 
compelled  the  ancients  to  a  rite  which  in  the  absence  of  such 
motive  would  have  been  an  indelible  stigma  upon  their  civilisation, 
refuting  all  their  claims  to  emancipation  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  intellect,  and  branding  them  the  very  bond-slaves  of  grossest 
superstition.  Even  though  they  lived  on  the  marches  of  the  East 
where  human  life  is  of  small  account,  the  horror  of  the  rite  is  in 
too  vivid  a  contrast  with  Hellenic  enlightenment  for  us  to  see  in 
it  a  mere  callous  retention  of  an  unmeaning  and  savage  custom ; 
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but  that  horror  is  at  least  mitigated  if  underlying  the  practice 
there  was  some  deep  religious  motive,  if  a  genuine  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  direct  intercourse  with  heaven  exalted  above  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  the  sacred  privilege  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  present  the  whole  people's  petition  before  their  god. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a  motive  is  in 
harmony  with  that  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  in  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  no  less  than  in  that  of  their  descendants, 
it  is  a  far  harder  task  actually  to  prove  that  this  motive  was 
the  one  acknowledged  justification  for  human  sacrifice.  Ancient 
literature  is  extremely  reticent  on  the  whole  subject;  the  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  rite  is  known  chiefly  from  late  writers, 
Plutarch  \  Porphyry  ^  and  Tzetzes';  and  anything  like  a  discussion 
of  the  motives  which  underlay  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  This 
reticence  however  was  prompted,  we  may  suppose,  simply  and 
solely  by  the  patent  barbarity  of  the  act ;  it  in  no  way  impugns 
the  latent  beauty  of  the  motive.  Rather  the  persistence  in  a  rite 
which  did  violence  to  men's  humaner  feelings  and  moral  sense 
proves  the  strength  of  the  appeal  which  the  motive  for  it  must 
have  addressed  to  their  religious  convictions.  There  was  no  place 
for  shame  in  the  belief  that  death  was  the  road  by  which  alone 
a  human  messenger  could  gain  immediate  access  to  the  gods;  but 
if  a  messenger  were  required  to  go  at  regular  intervals,  the  regular 
occurrence  of  deaths  required  murder.  This,  I  think,  was  the  cause 
of  shame  and  reticence. 

Now  if  this  very  simple  analysis  of  the  feelings  which  almost 
barred  the  discussion  or  even  mention  of  human  sacrifice  by 
ancient  authors  is  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  where 
death  occurred  naturally  and  not  by  human  intervention,  the  con- 
ception of  the  dying  or  the  dead  as  messengers  to  the  unseen 
world  would  find  ready  and  unembarrassed  expression.  And 
especially  is  this  to  be  expected  among  the  Greeks  with  whom 
grief  has  never  imposed  a  check  upon  garrulity,  but  rather  the 
loudness  of  the  lamentation  has  always  been  the  test  of  the 
poignancy  of  the  sorrow.  It  is  therefore  in  funeral-dirges  and 
such-like  that  we  must  look  for  the  expression  of  this  idea. 

1  Plutarch,  Pel(yp.  21  (p.  229).  2  Porph.  de  Abstin.  27  and  54. 

"  Tzetz.  Hist,  xxiii.  726  £E. 
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An  organised  ceremony  of  lamentation  is  at  the  present  day 
an  essential  part  of  every  Greek  funeral,  and  many  dirges  sung 
on  such  occasions  have  been  collected  and  published.  In  these 
the  conception  of  the  departed  as  a  messenger,  or  even  as  a  carrier 
of  goods,  abounds \  A  Laconian  dirge  runs  thus:  'A  prudent  lady, 
a  virtuous  wife,  willed  and  resolved  to  go  down  to  Hades. 
"  Whoso  has  words  "  (she  cried)  "  let  him  say  them,  and  messages, 
let  him  send  them ;  whoso  has  a  son  there  unarmed,  let  him  send 
his  arms ;  whoso  has  son  there  a  scribe,  let  him  send  his  papers ; 
whoso  has  daughter  undowered,  let  him  send  her  dowry ;  whoso 
has  a  little  child,  let  him  send  his  swaddling  clothes."'^ 

The  same  thought  inspires  a  dirge  in  Passow's  collection',  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  a  dead  man,  round  whose  body  the  women 
are  sitting  and  weeping,  are  thus  expressed :  '  Why  stand  ye 
round  about  me,  all  ye  sorrowing  women  ?  Have  I  come  forth 
from  Hades,  forth  from  the  world  below  ?  Nay,  now  am  I  making 
ready,  now  am  I  at  the  point  to  go.  Whoso  hath  word,  let  him 
speak  it,  and  message,  let  him  tell  it ;  whoso  hath  long  complaint, 
let  him  write  and  send  it.'  And  again  in  another  funeral-song  a 
dead  man  is  described  as  a  '  trusty  courier  bound  for  the  world 
below^' 

This  sentiment,  so  frequently  and  so  clearly  expressed  in  the 
modern  dirges,  is  of  ancient  descent.  Polyxena,  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  Achilles'  tomb,  is  made  by  Euripides  to  address  to 
her  mother  the  question,  '  What  am  I  to  say  from  thee  to  Hector 
or  to  thy  aged  husband  ? ',  and  Hecuba  answers,  '  My  message  is 
that  I  am  of  all  women  most  miserable".'  And  it  is  the  same 
genuinely  Hellenic  thought  which  Vergil  attributes  to  Neopto- 
lemus  when  he  answers  Priam's  taunts  of  degeneracy  with  the 
words,  'These  tidings  then  thou  shalt  carry,  and  shalt  go  as 
messenger  to  my  sire,  the  son  of  Peleus ;  forget  not  to  tell  him  of 
my  sorry  deeds  and  that  Neoptolemus  is  no  true  son.     Now  die".' 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece 
but  also  in  the  actual  customs  of  the  people  that  this  idea  has  found 

1  Cf.  noX(Ti)s,  M(\iT-q,  II.  p.  341. 

2  PafAi/s,  T&vpoXbyia,  p.  16.     UoKlT-qs,  MeX^Ti;,  n.  343. 
'  Popul.  Carm.  no.  373. 

^  Pof^Xijs,  MupoX(S7ia,  p.  36.     Cf.  noXfTTjs,  MeX^ri),  II.  p.  342.     The  line  runs 
fji.avTaTo<f}6pos  tpp6vLfios  VoO  Trdei  ^(Ttov  kotoj  KdfffJiO, 

">  Eur.  Hec.  422-3.  «  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  547  sqq. 
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expression.  At  the  present  day  funerals  are  constantly  treated 
by  the  peasants  as  real  opportunities  of  communicating  with  their 
dead  friends  and  relatives.  Whether  the  custom  is  ever  carried  out 
exactly  as  it  once  was  by  the  Galatae,  who  used  to  write  letters  to 
the  departed  and  to  lay  them  on  the  pyre  of  each  new  courier  to 
the  lower  worlds  I  cannot  definitely  say;  but  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression used  of  a  person  dangerously  ill,  /uc^evet  ypd/jifuiTa  yia, 
Tov<i  7re6a/j,/j.€vov<;,  '  he  is  collecting  letters  for  the  dead,'  lends 
colour  to  the  supposition  that  either  now  or  in  earlier  days  this 
form  of  the  custom  is  or  has  been  in  vogue.  But  in  general  now 
certainly  the  messages  are  not  written  but  verbal.  It  is  a  common 
custom,  noticed  by  many  writers  on  Greek  folklore^  for  the  women 
who  assist  in  the  ceremonial  lamentation  which  precedes  the  inter- 
ment to  insert  in  the  dirges,  which  they  each  in  turn  contribute, 
messages  which  they  require  the  newly-dead  to  deliver  to  some 
departed  person  whom  they  name,  or,  according  to  a  slightly 
different  usage,  to  whisper  such  messages  secretly  in  the  ear  of 
the  dead  either  immediately  before  the  body  is  borne  away  to 
the  church^,  or,  where  women  are  allowed  to  attend  the  actual 
interment,  at  the  moment  of  '  the  last  kiss '  (d  TeXei/rato? 
ao-TroCT/io'?),  which  forms  an  essential  and  very  painful  part  of 
the  Eastern  rite. 

The  antiquity  of  this  custom  appears  to  me  to  be  as  certain 
as  anything  which  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  ancient  literature 
can  be.  For  in  every  detail  of  ancient  funeral  usage  known  to  us 
there  is  so  complete  a  coincidence  with  modern  usage  that  it 
would  be  absurd  not  to  supplement  records  of  the  past  by  obser- 
vation of  the  present.  Actually  to  establish  that  identity  in 
every  particular  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter  and  must 
be  reserved  until  later ;  but  my  assertion  may  be  justified  here 
by  reference  to  three  points  in  Solon's  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  funerals.  That  legislation  was  directed  against  three  practices 
to  which  mourners  were  addicted  in  this  ceremonial  lamentation 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking — laceration  of  the  cheeks  and 
breast,  the  use  of  set  and  premeditated  dirges,  and  lamentation 

1  Diodor.  Sic.  v.  28. 
Tj  jV'f  Faariel,  Chants  de  la  Grlce  Modeme,  Discoun  Prmmin.  p.  39.    Bennell 
±locld,  Customs  ana  Lore  of  Mod.  Greece,  p.  129. 

3  Dora  d'Istria,  Les  Femmes  en  Orient,  Bk  lii.  Letter  2. 
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for  any  other  than  him  whose  funeral  was  in  progress' — customs 
which  all  still  flourish. 

The  laceration  is  quite  a  common  feature  of  such  occasions. 
Indeed  in  some  districts  the  women  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased 
are  almost  thought  to  fail  in  their  duty  to  him  if  they  do  not 
work  themselves  up  into  an  hysterical  mood  and  testify  to  the 
wildness  of  their  grief  by  tearing  out  their  hair  and  scratching 
their  cheeks  till  the  blood  flows.  Such  a  display  of  agony,  it 
must  be  remembered,  comes  easy  to  the  Greeks :  for  their  tem- 
perament is  such  that,  even  when  the  fact  of  the  bereavement  has 
moved  them  little,  the  role  of  the  bereaved  excites  them  to  the  most 
dramatic  excesses.  Men  rarely  if  ever  now  take  part  in  this 
scene,  and  are  certainly  not  guilty  of  such  transports;  for  their 
usual  method  of  mourning  is  to  let  their  hair  grow  instead 
of  tearing  it  out,  and  to  avoid  laceration  by  forswearing  the 
razor. 

Again,  the  use  of  set  dirges,  composed  or  adapted  before- 
hand to  suit  the  estate  and  circumstances  of  the  deceased,  is 
almost  universal ;  and  so  essential  to  the  funeral-rite  is  the  formal 
lamentation  that  there  are  actually  women  whose  profession  it 
is  to  intone  dirges  and  who  are  hired  for  the  occasion.  These 
professional  mourners  {fivpoXoyijTpiai'!  or  fivpoKoyiarpiaK)  take 
their  seats  round  the  corpse  in  order  of  seniority  and  assist  the 
wife,  mother,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  who  also  take  their  seats 
according  to  degree  of  kinship  (the  head  of  the  bier  being  of 
course  the  place  of  honour),  to  keep  up  an  incessant  flow  of 
lamentation.  The  scene  differs  in  no  detail,  save  that  the  hired 
mourners  now  are  always  women,  from  that  which  was  enacted 
round  the  body  of  Hector.  There  too  '  they  set  singers  to  lead 
the  lamentation,'  and  of  the  women  present  it  was  Andromache, 
the  wife,  who  began  the  wailing,  Hecuba,  the  mother,  who  fol- 
lowed next,  and  Helen  whose  voice  was  heard  third  and  last^ 
The  singers  who  led  the  lamentation  were  probably  then  as  now 
hired,  for  Plato  speaks  of  paid  minstrels  at  funerals  using  a  par- 
ticular stj'le  of  music  known  as  Carian* — a  custom  suggestive  of 
antiquity ;  and  in  all  probability  the  singing  of  set  dirges,  which 
Solon  tried  to  suppress,  was  the  recognised  business  of  professional 

1  Plutarch,  Vita  Solon.  20. 

2  Horn.  II.  XXIV.  719—775.  '  Plato,  Leg.  vii.  p.  801. 
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and  paid  mourners;  for  dirges  premeditated  by  the  relatives  would 
have  been  less  objectionable,  one  may  suppose,  than  their  hysterical 
improvisations.  What  success  his  legislation  obtained  in  Athens 
cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the  custom  was  undoubtedly 
universal  in  Greece,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
where  the  Venetians  imitated  Solon  in  sternly  repressing  what 
they  regarded  as  a  scandal  and  a  grave  offence  against  public 
decency^,  all  parts  of  Greece  still  to  some  extent  retain  it ;  and 
it  is  likely  long  to  survive  for  the  simple  reason  that  lamentation 
has  always  been  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  as  essential  to  the 
repose  of  the  dead  as  burial.  There  is  more  than  hazard  in  the 
repeated  collocation  of  aVXai/To?,  aTa<^o?,  'unwept,  unburied,'  in 
the  tragedians^;  there  is  the  religious  idea  that  the  dead  need  a 
twofold  rite,  both  mourning  and  interment. 

The  third  point  in  the  funeral  customs  to  which  Solon  de- 
murred was  that  mourners  attending  the  ceremony  of  lamenta- 
tion misused  the  occasion  by  wailing  again  for  their  own  dead 
and  neglecting  him  whose  death  had  brought  them  together. , 
This  practice  was  known  to  the  Homeric  age ;  for  while  Briseis 
'  tore  with  her  hands  her  breast  and  smooth  neck  and  fair  face ' 
and  with  shrill  wailing  and  tears  made  lament  over  Patroclus, 
'  the  women  joined  their  groans  to  hers,  for  Patroclus  in  form,  but 
each  really  for  their  own  losses'.'  There  is  no  intention  of  satire 
here ;  it  is  simply  a  naive  touch  in  the  picture  of  a  familiar  and 
pathetic  scene.  Patroclus'  death  furnished  the  excuse  and  the 
occasion  for  tears,  but  most  of  those  tears — pent  up  till  they  might 
flow  freely  and  without  shame — were  shed  for  nearer  sorrows, 
dearer  losses.  To-day  the  manner  is  the  same.  In  some  districts, 
as  in  Chios^  a  woman's  desire  to  lament  again  over  her  own  dead 
is  recognised  as  so  legitimate  that  etiquette  merely  prescribes 
that  she  first  must  make  mention  of  the  present  dead  and  after- 
wards she  is  free  to  mourn  for  whom  she  will;  and  indeed 
throughout  Greece  the  opportunity  for  rehearsing  former  sorrows 
is  rarely  neglected. 

'  An  edict  of  the  year  1662  preserved  in  the  record-office  (ipxa.io(pv\aKeiov) 
of  Zante  was  shown  and  interpreted  to  me  by  Mons.  KewvlSas  X.  Zdiijs,  whose 
courtesy  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge.  The  record-office  contains  much  valuable 
material  for  the  study  of  the  period  of  Venetian  supremacy  in  the  Heptanesos. 

=  Soph.  Antig.  29 ;  Eur.  Hec.  30;  cf.  also  Soph.  Antig.  203-4  ra^v  /iTJi-e  (CT-epffeu', 
/*i)Te  KUKVffal  Tiva,  and  Philoct.  360. 

'  Hom.  II.  XIX.  301-2.  "  Kw^t.  Kav€\\6.Kr,s,  Xiaxa  'AviXeKra,  pp.  335-6. 
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Now  when  in  these  details  that  have  been  enumerated  (as  well 
as  in  many  others  such  as  the  washing,  arraying,  and  crowning 
of  the  dead  body,  the  antiquity  of  which  will  be  treated  in 
another  chapter^)  that  portion  of  ancient  usage  which  is  known 
from  literary  sources  is  found  surviviag,  point  for  point  identical, 
as  a  portion  of  modern  usage,  then  the  defect  of  ancient  literary 
sources  is  best  and  most  reasonably  supplemented  from  present 
observations.  Thus  we  know  from  the  Iliad  that  the  women  of 
the  Homeric  age  used  Patroclus'  funeral  as  an  occasion  for  renew- 
ing their  wailing  over  their  own  losses ;  we  know  too  from  Plutarch 
that  in  Solon's  age  the  same  practice  had  attained  such  excessive 
proportions  that  legislation  intervened  to  check  it ;  the  only 
detail  which  we  are  not  told  is  whether  the  mourners  in  commemo- 
rating thus  their  own  dead  friends  were  wont  to  entrust  messages 
for  them  to  him  about  whose  bier  they  were  assembled.  But  when 
the  ancient  picture  of  funeral-usage  corresponds  thus  in  every 
distinguishable  trait  with  the  living  scenes  of  to-day,  clearly  the 
right  way  of  restoring  that  which  is  obscured  or  obliterated  in  the 
picture  is  to  go  and  to  see  still  enacted  in  all  its  traditional  fulness 
that  very  scene  which  the  remnants  of  ancient  literature  im- 
perfectly pourtray.  And  by  going  and  seeing  we  learn  this — that 
one  strongly  marked  characteristic  of  funeral-rites  is  the  belief, 
both  expressed  in  words  and  evidenced  in  acts,  that  he  whose 
death  has  brought  the  mourners  together  is  a  messenger  who  can 
and  will  carry  tidings  to  those  who  have  preceded  him  to  the 
world  below.  Then  on  looking  back  we  may  feel  confident  that 
that  aspect  of  death,  which  prompted  Polyxena  to  ask  what 
message  she  should  bear  from  Hecuba  to  Hector  and  to  Priam, 
was  no  mere  poetic  conceit  imagined  by  Euripides,  but  a  common 
feature  of  the  popular  religion.  The  belief  that  the  passing  spirit 
is  a  sure  and  unerring  messenger  to  another  world  has  ever  been 
the  property  of  the  Hellenic  people. 

Since  then  this  belief  existed  in  ancient  times  and  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice  also  existed,  it  remains  to  enquire  whether  the 
two  were  correlated  as  cause  and  effect,  as  in  my  story  from 
Santorini.  In  this  enquiry  the  reticence  of  ancient  literature  on 
the  subject  precludes,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  actual  certainty ;  but 
a  passage  from  Herodotus  offers  a  clue  which  is  worth  following  up. 
1  See  below,  pp.  555  ff. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Getae,  a  Thracian  people,  he  remarks  that 
they  believe  in  their  own  immortality.  'They  hold  that  they  them- 
selves do  not  die,  but  the  departed  go  to  dwell  with  a  god  named 
Zalmoxis....And  every  four  years  they  choose  one  of  their  own 
number  by  lot  and  despatch  him  as  messenger  to  Zalmoxis,  enjoining 
upon  him  the  delivery  of  their  various  requests.  The  manner  of 
sending  him  is  this.  Some  of  them  are  set  to  hold  up  three 
spears,  while  others  take  their  emissary  by  his  arms  and  by  his 
legs  and  swinging  him  up  into  the  air  let  him  fall  upon  the 
spear-points.  If  he  be  pierced  by  them  mortally,  they  consider 
that  their  god  is  favourable  to  them ;  but  if  death  do  not  result, 
they  lay  the  blame  on  the  messenger  himself  and  give  him  a  bad 
name ;  but  having  censured  him  they  despatch  another  man 
instead.  Their  injunctions  are  given  to  the  messenger  before  he 
is  killed!.' 

Now  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  that  Herodotus'  own  interest  in 
this  custom  centres  not  in  the  idea  which  prompted  it  but  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  it  out.  His  account  of  it  reads  as  if  he  knew 
his  Greek  readers  to  be  familiar  enough  with  the  conception  of 
human  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  sending  a  messenger  to  some  god ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  contrasting  the  method  adopted  with  some 
rite  of  which  they  were  cognisant.  Tacit  comparisons  of  foreign 
customs  with  those  of  Greece  occur  all  through  Herodotus'  work. 
The  points  which  he  here  seems  to  emphasize  are,  first,  that 
the  messenger  of  the  Getae  was  one  of  themselves,  not  a  prisoner 
of  war  or  a  slave ;  secondly,  that  impaling  was  the  ritual  mode  of 
death — a  mode  which  the  Greeks  held  in  abhorrence  and  would 
never  have  employed ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  messages  were  com- 
mitted to  the  victim's  charge  before  and  not  after  death.  The 
inference  therefore  is  that  Herodotus  and  the  Greeks  for  whom  he 
was  writing  were  accustomed  to  some  rite  which  was  inspired  by 
the  same  motive  but  was  differently  executed,  the  messenger 
being  other  than  a  citizen,  the  method  of  sacrifice  less  barbarous 
to  their  minds  than  impaling,  and  the  messages  being  whispered, 
as  at  funerals,  in  the  dead  victim's  ear ;  for  of  course,  if  the  newly- 
dead  could  carry  tidings  to  men  in  the  other  world,  they  could 
equally  well  carry  petitions  to  gods. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  94. 
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Moreover  my  contention  that  Herodotus  had  in  mind  some 
Greek  rite,  with  which  he  was  contrasting  that  of  the  Getae,  is 
borne  out  by  the  passage  immediately  following,  in  which  the  idea 
of  comparison  comes  to  the  surface.  This  Zalmoxis,  he  continues, 
according  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euxine,  was  in 
origin  not  a  god  but  a  man.  He  served  for  a  time  as  a  slave  to 
Pythagoras  in  Samos,  but  having  gained  his  liberty  and  con- 
siderable wealth  returned  to  Thrace  and  tried  to  reclaim  his 
countrymen  from  savagery  and  ignorance.  The  ways  of  life  and 
the  doctrines  which  he  inculcated  were  such  as  he  had  derived 
from  intercourse  with  Greeks  and  above  all  with  Pythagoras, 
whose  teachings  concerning  immortality  and  a  future  life  in  a 
happier  land  he  both  preached  and  (by  the  trick  of  hiding  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterranean  chamber  and  then  re-appearing 
to  those  who  had  believed  him  dead)  illustrated  in  his  own  person. 
This  story  is  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  Herodotus,  but, 
estimating  Zalmoxis  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  date  than 
Pythagoras,  he  inclines  slightly  to  the  view  that  Zalmoxis  was 
really  a  native  god  of  the  Getae. 

If  we  may  assume  this  view  to  be  correct,  what  significance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  story  of  Zalmoxis'  relations  with 
Pythagoras  ?  Evidently  it  is  one  of  those  fictions  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  loved  to  bring  the  great  figures  of  history  into 
contact  and  personal  acquaintance.  Pythagoras  and  Zalmoxis  were 
two  names  with  which  was  associated  the  doctrine  of  immortality; 
some  story  therefore  of  their  meeting  was  desirable.  And  since 
Pythagoras  was  Greek,  Zalmoxis  barbarian,  the  legend  that  the 
slave  Zalmoxis  was  instructed  by  his  master  Pythagoras  was  more 
flattering  to  Hellenic  pride  than  the  idea  that  Pythagoras  in  his 
travels  should  have  borrowed  so  important  a  doctrine  from  a  foreign 
religion ;  and  if  chronology  did  not  concur — well,  imagination 
always  had  precedence  of  accuracy.  To  the  Greeks  who  invented 
the  tale  fitness  was  of  more  account  than  fact;  and  for  us  who 
dismiss  the  actual  story  as  mere  fiction  their  sense  of  its  fitness 
remains  instructive.  It  shows  that  the  Greeks  recognised  the 
existence  of  specially  close  relations  between  the  religion  of  the 
Getae  and  their  own — relations  attested  probably  not  only  by  their 
common  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  for  that  was 
the  property  of  other  peoples  too,  but  also  by  some  resemblance 
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between  the  rites  of  the  Getae  which  were  based  upon  that 
doctrine  and  similar  rites  practised,  as  Herodotus  hints,  by  them- 
selves. 

Then  again  if  the  motive  which  we  have  found  operating  in 
Herodotus'  time  among  the  Getae  and  operating  also  less  than 
a  century  ago   among   the   peasants   of  Santorini   was  not  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  ancient  Greeks  to  human  sacrifice, 
how  can  we  account  for  the  long  perpetuation  of  the  practice  ?    It 
is  practically  certain  that  it  was  tolerated  in  Athens  during  the 
period  of  her  ascendency  and  highest  enlightenment^;  but  the 
repugnance  which  it  inspired  is  proved  by  the  reticence  which 
almost    concealed    the    fact   from    posterity.      It   was    practised 
apparently  in  honour  of  Lycaean  Zeus  in  the  time  of  Pausanias'' ; 
but  the  horror  of  it  closed  his  lips  concerning  this  '  secret  sacrifice.' 
Suppose  then  that  the  motive  for  this  sacrifice  had  been  the  sating 
of  a  wolf-like  god — for  so  Pausanias  seems  to  have  understood  the 
epithet    Ai/zcato?' — with    human  flesh;    could    such   a    rite  have 
continued  in  any  part  of  Greece  for  some  six  centuries  after  it  had 
become  repugnant  at  least  in  Athens  ?    Was  the  supposed  motive 
so  sublime  that  it  was  held  to  hallow  or  even  to  mitigate  the 
barbarity  of  the  act  ?     Or  did  the  custom  live  on  without  motive 
when  an  anthropomorphic  Zeus  had  superseded  the  old  wolf-like 
deity  ?     Custom,  it  is  true,  often  outlives  its  parent  belief;  but 
custom  itself  is  not  invulnerable  nor  deathless  if  it  has  to  battle 
against  sentiments  irreconcilably  opposed  to  that  original  belief. 
If  the  purpose  of  propitiating  a  wolf-god  with  human  flesh  was 
rendered  null  and  void  by  the  modifications  which  the  conception 
of  Lycaean  Zeus  had  undergone,  how  could  the  crude  and  savage 
rite  have  still  flourished  in  the  uncongenial  soil  of  an  humaner 
civilisation — unless  of  course  some  new  stream  of  religious  thought, 
instead  of  the  original  motive,  had  watered  and  revived  it  ?    The 
very  fact  that  so  hideous  a  custom  was  so  long  maintained  in 
civilised  Greece  argues  that,  whatever  the  original  motive  of  it 
may  have  been,  only  some  strong  religious  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  it  could  have  saved  it  from  extinction  in  the  historical  age. 
Surely  it  was  some  convincing  plea  of  justification,  and  not  mere 

1  For  the  evidence  see  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to   the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  pp.  96  £f. 

3  Cf.  Paus.  VIII.  38.  7  and  Porphyr.  de  abstinentia,  ii.  27. 
"  Paus.  viii.  2.  6  and  viii.  38.  7  and  Frazer's  note  ad  loc. 
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acquiescence  in  the  inveteracy  of  custom,  which  caused  Pausanias, 
though  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  describe  or  to  discuss  the 
horrid  sacrifice,  yet  to  conclude  his  brief  allusion  to  it  with  the 
words,  '  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  is  now,  so  let  it  be^' 

My  reasons  then  for  suggesting  that  one  motive  which  led  to 
human  sacrifice  in  ancient  Greece  was  the  belief  that  the  victim 
could  carry  a  petition  in  person  to  the  gods  are  threefold.  First, 
that  motive  was  recognised  as  sufficient  by  a  peasant  of  Santorini, 
who  can  only  have  inherited  the  idea,  just  as  all  the  ideas  of 
divination  have  been  inherited,  from  the  ancient  world.  Secondly, 
Herodotus  appears  to  contrast  the  method  of  such  sacrifice  among 
the  Getae  with  the  method  of  some  similar  rite  familiar  to  his 
audience  and  to  imply  that  the  motive  in  each  case  was  the  same. 
Thirdly,  without  an  adequate  motive — and  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
other  motive  could  have  been  adequate  in  the  case  which  I  have 
taken — it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  human  sacrifice  should 
have  continued,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  which  it  certainly 
excited,  for  so  long  a  time.  For  these  reasons  I  submit  that  the 
known  belief  of  the  ancients  that  the  dead  could  serve  as  mes- 
sengers to  the  other  world  and  their  known  custom  of  making 
human  sacrifice  were  correlated  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in 
the  more  civilised  ages  as  cause  and  effect. 

The  reservation,  '  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in  the  more 
civilised  ages,'  is  necessary ;  for  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  determine 
whether  the  belief  in  question  was  the  original  motive  of  the 
custom  or  a  later  justification  of  the  custom  when  its  original 
motive  had  been  forgotten.  Either  the  belief  was  coeval  with  the 
custom,  and  both  were  inherited  together  from  ancestors  belonging 
to  that  '  lower  barbaric  stage '  of  culture  in  which  '  men  do  not 
stop  short  at  the  persuasion  that  death  releases  the  soul  to  a  free 
and  active  existence,  but  they  quite  logically  proceed  to  assist 
nature  by  slaying  men  in  order  to  liberate  their  souls  for  ghostly 
uses^';  or  on  the  other  hand  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice 
originated  in  some  other  motive  (such  as  satisfying  the  appetite  of 
a  beast-like  god)  and  remaining  itself  unchanged,  while  the  con- 
ception of  the  god  was  gradually  humanised  until  his  beast-form 
and  therewith  the  original  purpose  of  the  sacrifice  were  lost  to 

1  Paus.  Till.  38.  7. 

^  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i.  p.  458. 
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memory,  embarrassed  a  more  enlightened  and  humaner  age  until  a 
new  justification  for  it  was  found  in  the  messenger-functions  of 
the  dead. 

In  support  of  the  former  supposition  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
tribes  far  more  barbarous  than  the  Getae  (who  may  have  benefited 
from  Greek  civilisation)  have  evolved  the  particular  ghostly  use  of 
dead  men's  souls  which  we  are  considering.  In  Dahome,  according 
to  Captain  Burton,  not  only  are  a  large  number  of  wives,  eunuchs, 
siogers,  drummers,  and  soldiers  slaughtered  at  the  king's  funeral, 
that  they  may  wait  on  him  in  another  world,  but  '  whatever  action, 
however  trivial,  is  performed  by  the  (new)  king,  it  must  dutifully  be 
reported  to  his  sire  in  the  shadowy  realm.  A  victim,  almost  always 
a  war-captive,  is  chosen;  the  message  is  delivered  to  him,  an 
intoxicating  draught  of  rum  follows  it,  and  he  is  dispatched  to 
Hades  in  the  best  of  humours \'  There  is  therefore  no  objection 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Hellenic  people  too  from  the  days  of 
prehistoric  savagery  were  constantly  actuated  by  this  motive. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  admissible  to  think  that  some 
cruder  motive  first  led  the  population  of  Greece  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  human  sacrifice,  and  that  it  was  only  comparatively  late  in  their 
history,  in  an  age  when  men's  humaner  instincts  were  offended  by 
the  atrocity  of  the  rite  and  religious  speculation  on  the  subject  of 
the  soul's  immortality  was  rife,  that  the  old  custom  was  invested 
with  a  new  meaning.  Herodotus  clearly  recognised  the  connexion 
between  the  rite  of  the  Getae  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
■which  was  bound  up  with  the  names  of  Zalmoxis  and  Pythagoras; 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  Greece  too  the  later  justification  of 
human  sacrifice  was  founded  on  the  same  doctrine.  It  would 
have  been  an  irony  of  fate  truly  if  a  doctrine  not  indeed  founded, 
I  think,  but  largely  expounded  by  Pythagoras,  who  forbade  his 
followers  to  kill  even  animals  for  the  purposes  of  food,  should  have 
been  so  construed  as  to  furnish  a  plea  for  the  immolation  of  men; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  belief  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  after 
death,  superimposed  upon  the  desire  for  close  communion  between 
men  and  gods,  might  have  had  that  issue. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  see  no  means  of  deciding  at  what  date 
the  correlation  of  the  conception  of  the  dead  as  messengers  and 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i.  p.  462. 
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the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  as  cause  and  effect  first  entered 
men's  minds;  but  that  in  the  historical  age  that  correlation  was 
acknowledged  seems  to  me  highly  probable.  Such  a  view  would 
certainly  have  militated  against  the  substitution  of  animal  for 
human  victims ;  for  only  a  man  would  have  been  felt  to  be  capable 
of  understanding  the  message  and  of  delivering  it  to  the  god  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  This  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  the  use  of  a 
surrogate  animal — though  early  introduced,  as  one  version  of  the 
story  of  Iphigenia  proves — never  met  with  universal  acceptance, 
and  why  also  at  the  present  day  there  remains  a  vague  but  real 
feeling  that  for  the  proper  laying  of  foundations  a  human  victim 
is  preferable  to  beast  or  bird'. 

To  single  out  particular  instances  of  ancient  sacrifice  in  which 
this  motive  may  have  operated  is,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of 
data  concerning  the  ritual,  well-nigh  impossible.  The  sacrifice  to 
Lycaean  Zeus  was  performed  upon  an  altar  before  which,  according 
to  Pausanias",  there  stood  two  columns  and  upon  them  two  gilded 
eagles ;  and  we  may  surmise  that  as  the  eagles  represented  to  his 
mind  the  messengers  sent  by  Zeus  to  men,  so  did  the  human 
victim  represent  the  messenger  of  men  to  Zeus.  But  this  can  be 
only  a  conjecture,  for  Pausanias'  silence  admits  of  no  more. 

Of  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  pharmakos,  or  human 
scape-goat,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  somewhat  more  is  known. 
Certain  persons  ungainly  in  appearance  and  debased  in  character 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  in  order  that,  if  any 
calamity  such  as  a  pestilence  should  befall  the  city,  they  might  be 
sacrificed  to  purify  the  city  from  pollution.  These  persons  were 
called  <^apiJLaKol,  'scape-goats,'  or  Kaddpfiara,  'purifications^'  'If 
calamity  overtook  a  city  through  divine  wrath,  whether  it  were 
famine  or  pestilence  or  any  other  bane,'  a  pharmakos  was  led  out  to 
an  appointed  place  for  sacrifice.  Cheese,  barley-cake,  and  dried  figs 
were  given  to  him.  He  was  smitten  seven  times  on  the  privy 
parts  with  squills  and  wild  figs  and  other  wild  plants ;  and  finally 
he  was  burnt  with  fire  upon  fuel  collected  from  wild  trees,  and 
the  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds  and  the  sea*.  At  Athens, 
it  appears,  this  rite  was  performed,  not  under  the  stress  of  oc- 

1  See  above,  p.  264.  ^  Paus.  viii.  38.  7. 

'  Sohol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  1136  in  explanation  of  the  word  S-q/i-baioL. 

*  Tzetzes,  Rist.  xxiii.  726  ff.  quoting  Hipponax'  authority  on  most  points. 
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casional  calamity,  but  annually  as  part  of  the  Thargelia,  and  was 
therefore  associated  with  Apollo  \ 

All  this  evidence,  with  corroboration  from  other  sources  than 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  recently  been  set  forth  by 
Miss  Harrison,  who  certainly  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
view  which  she  thus  summarises :  '  The  leading  out  of  the 
pharmakos  is  then  a  purely  magical  ceremony  based  on  ignorance 
and  fear ;  it  is  not  a  human  sacrifice  to  Apollo  or  to  any  other 
divinity  or  even  ghost,  it  is  a  ceremony  of  physical  expulsion^' 
In  other  words,  the  pharmakos  was  treated  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  polluting  influence  from  which  the  city  was  suffering ;  and  his 
expulsion  (which  only  incidentally  involved  his  death)  was  the 
means  of  purification. 

But  there  are  certain  points  in  the  practice  which  incline  me 
to  put  forward  another  view  of  the  pharmakos.  His  mission  un- 
doubtedly was  to  purify  the  city;  but  the  question  to  my  mind  is 
whether  he  was  expelled  as  a  personification  of  the  pollution  or 
was  led  out  and  despatched  to  the  other  world  as  a  messenger  on 
the  city's  behalf  to  petition  Apollo  or  some  other  deity  for  purifica- 
tion from  the  defilement. 

It  might,  I  think,  have  been  this  Greek  rite  which  was  present 
to  Herodotus'  mind  when  he  was  describing  human  sacrifice 
among  the  Getae.  He  was  apparently  familiar,  we  saw,  with  the 
conception  of  the  human  victim  as  a  messenger;  and  the  contrasts 
in  method  which  seem  to  have  struck  him  most  would  certainly 
have  been  provided  by  the  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos.  The 
Getae  chose  the  victim  by  lot  from  among  themselves;  the 
Athenians  apparently  selected  some  deformed  or  criminal  slave — 
one  of  the  very  scum  of  the  population.  The  Getae  impaled  their 
messenger  upon  the  spears  of  warriors ;  the  Athenians  treated  the 
pharmakos  as  a  burnt-sacrifice.  The  Getae  entrusted  their  messages 
to  the  victim  before  he  was  slain ;  did  the  Athenians  perchance 
whisper  their  petitions  for  purification  in  the  ear  of  the  dead 
pha.rmakos  as  he  lay  on  the  pyre  ?  Was  he  the  messenger  whose 
treatment  Herodotus  had  in  mind  ? 

There  are  certain  points  in  the  ritual  itself  which  make  for  that 
view.     The  pharmakos  was  maintained  for  a  time  at  the  public 

'  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  95  f. 
"  op.  cit.  p.  108. 
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cost.  Why  so  ?  A  kindred  custom  of  Marseilles  in  ancient  times 
supplies  the  answer.  '  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
suffer  fi-om  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  poorer  class  offers  himself  to 
be  kept  at  the  public  expense  and  fed  on  specially  pure  foods. 
After  this  has  been  done  he  is  decorated  with  sacred  boughs  and 
clad  in  holy  garments,  and  led  about  through  the  whole  city  to 
the  accompaniment  of  curses,  in  order  that  upon  him  may  fall  all 
the  ills  of  the  whole  city,  and  thus  he  is  cast  headlong  down\' 
The  pharmakos  was  therefore  publicly  maintained  in  order  that 
he  might  be  purified  by  diet.  Again,  we  know,  the  pharmakos 
was  provided  before  the  sacrifice  with  cheese,  barley-cake,  and 
dried  figs — pure  food,  it  would  seem,  with  which  to  sustain  him- 
self on  his  journey  to  the  other  world.  Again,  he  was  smitten 
seven  times  on  the  privy  parts  with  squills  and  branches  of  wild  fig 
and  other  wild  plants.  Why  with  squill  and  wild  fig  ?  Because 
plants  of  this  kind  were  purgative,  as  Miss  Harrison^  very  clearly 
points  out.  Among  other  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  idea, 
Lucian*  makes  Menippus  relate  how  before  he  was  allowed  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  he  was  "purged  and  wiped  clean  and 
consecrated  with  squill  and  torches."  And  why  on  the  privy  parts  ? 
Because  sexual  purity  was  required.  When  Creon  was  bidden  to 
sacrifice  a  son  for  the  salvation  of  his  city  in  a  time  of  calamity  such 
as  commonly  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  pharmakos,  Haemon  was 
refused  because  of  his  marriage"*,  and  Menoeceus  was  the  only 
pure  victim.  And  why  beaten  at  all  ?  Because  again,  as  Miss 
Harrison  shows^  the  act  of  beating  was  expulsive  of  evil  and 
pollution.  So  then  the  chief  part  of  the  ritual  was  devoted  to 
purifying  the  pharmakos  himself. 

But  if  the  pharmakos  was  thus  himself  made  pure,  how  could 
his  expulsion  purify  the  city  ?  How  could  a  man  deliberately 
cleansed  by  every  religious  or  magical  device  serve  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  pollution  of  which  the  city  sought  to  be  rid  ?  Miss 
Harrison*  seeks  to  explain  this  difficulty  on  the  grounds  of  that 
combination  of  the  notions  '  sacred  '  and  '  accursed,'  '  pure '  and 
'impure,'  which  the  savage  describes  in  the  word  'taboo.'  But 
the  notion  of  '  taboo,'  though  complex,  is  not  illogical ;  anything 

1  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  75  as  translated  by  Miss  Harrison,  op.  cit.  p.  108. 

2  op.  cit.  p.  100.  3  Luc.  Nek.  7. 

*  Eur.  Phoen.  944.  «  op.  cit.  p.  100.  "  op.  cit.  p.  108. 
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supernatural,  which  when  properly  used  or  respected  is  holy,  is 
logically  enough  believed  to  be  fraught  with  a  curse  for  those  who 
misuse  or  disregard  it.  But  deliberately  to  purify  that  which  is 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  defilement  is  not  the  outcome  of  a 
complex  but  logical  primitive  notion;  it  is  simply  illogical. 

The  view  of  the  rite  then  which  I  propose  is  briefly  this.  The 
pharmakos  was  originally  a  messenger,  representative  of  a  whole 
people,  carrying  to  some  god  their  petition  for  deliverance  from 
any  great  calamity;  and,  that  he  might  be  fitted  to  enter  the 
presence  of  the  god,  he  was  purified,  like  Menippus  before  he  was 
allowed  to  approach  even  an  oracle,  by  every  known  means.  But 
the  ofiice  of  pharmakos  did  not  always  remain  a  post  of  honour. 
It  was  naturally  not  coveted  by  those  who  found  any  pleasure  in 
life;  and  gradually  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Instead  of  an  Iphigenia  or  a  Menoeceus  the  people's  chosen 
representative  was  some  criminal  or  slave,  and  the  personality 
of  the  messenger  overshadowed  the  character  of  his  ofiBce.  The 
original  purport  of  the  rite  was  forgotten.  Instead  of  being 
honoured  as  the  people's  ambassador,  specially  purified  for  his 
mission  of  intercession  with  the  gods,  he  was  deemed  an  outcast 
by  whose  removal  the  people  could  rid  themselves  of  pollution. 
Thus  the  religious  rite  lost  its  true  motive  and  degenerated  into  a 
magical  ceremony  of  riddance. 

That  this  debased  idea  was  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  the 
rite  in  historical  Athens  is  absolutely  proved  by  a  passage  from 
Lysias'  speech  against  Andocides:  'We  needs  must  hold  that  in 
avenging  ourselves  and  ridding  ourselves  of  Andocides  we  purify 
the  city  and  perform  apotropaic  ceremonies  and  solemnly  expel  a 
pharmakos  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  criminal;  for  of  this  sort  the 
fellow  is\'  But  the  whole  ritual  forms  a  protest  against  that  idea. 
Its  keynote  was  the  sanctification,  not  the  degradation,  of  the 
pharmakos.  In  Marseilles  indeed  the  people's  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  messenger  whom  they  so  scrupulously  purified  had 
gone  so  far  that  imprecations  upon  him  were  substituted  for  the 
prayers  which  he  should  have  been  bidden  to  carry;  but  in 
Athens  and  in  Ionia  the  ritual  itself,  so  far  as  we  know,  contained 
no  suggestion  of  contempt  or  hatred  of  the  victim.     It  was  only 

1  Lysias,  c.  Andoc.  108.  4  as  translated  by  Miss  Harrison,  op.  cit.  p.  97. 
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the  appearance  and  the  character  of  those  who  were  selected  as 
pharmakcd  which  made  of  the  word  a  term  of  vulgar  abuse  such  as 
we  find  it  to  be  in  Aristophanes' ;  for  the  scattering  of  the  victim's 
ashes  to  the  winds  and  waves  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  act 
denoting  any  abhorrence  of  the  dead  man.  Its  significance  is  rather 
this.  Keligious  motives  had  involved  an  act  of  bloodshed,  and  the 
people  who  had  performed  it  as  a  religious  duty  were,  like 
Orestes,  none  the  less  guilty  of  blood.  In  any  case  of  blood-guilt 
it  was  held  prudent  for  the  guilty  party  to  take  precautions 
against  his  victim's  vengeance ;  and  one  means  to  this  end  was,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  to  burn  the  body  and  scatter  its  ashes.  In  the 
modern  story  from  Santorini  there  is  a  precaution  mentioned 
which  has  precisely  the  same  object ;  the  victim's  hands,  as  well 
as  his  head,  were  cut  off.  This,  as  I  shall  show  later,  is  a  survival 
of  the  old  iji,aa-)(a\i(Tfi6<;  or  mutilation  of  murdered  men,  by  which 
they  were  rendered  innocuous,  if  they  should  return  from  the 
grave,  and  incapable  of  vengeance  upon  their  murderers.  There 
is  then,  I  repeat,  nothing  in  the  ritual  itself  which  suggests  any 
contempt  or  hatred  of  the  victim,  as  there  assuredly  would  have 
been  if  from  the  first  he  had  been  the  incarnation  of  the  city's 
defilement. 

Possibly  then  the  pharmakos  was  originally  a  messenger  from 
men  to  gods,  sent  in  any  time  of  great  calamity  and  peril;  possibly 
too  this  significance  of  the  rite  had  not  in  Herodotus'  time  been 
wholly  supplanted  by  the  lower  view  to  which  Lysias  gave  utterance. 
Lysias  was  addressing  a  jury  and  abusing  an  opponent;  a  vulgar 
and  base  presentment  of  the  pharmakos  suited  the  occasion.  But 
sober  and  reflective  men  may  still  have  read  in  the  ritual  its  early 
meaning  and  have  recognised  in  the  pharmakos,  for  all  his  sorry 
appearance,  the  purified  representative  of  a  people  sent  by  them 
to  lay  their  prayers  before  some  god. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  suggestion  and  no  more.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  this  motive  underlying  any  given  case  of  human 
sacrifice  in  ancient  times  is,  owing  to  the  meagre  character  of  the 
data,  impossible.  But  since  at  any  rate  the  conception  of  the 
dead  as  messengers  was  known  to  the  ancients — -for  that  much,  I 
think,  I  have  proved — the  suggestion  deserves  consideration.  If 
it  be  right,  it   shows   that    even  the    most    ugly  and  repulsive 

1  San.  734,  Equ.  1405  and  fragm.  532  (from  Miss  Harrison,  op.  cit.  p.  97). 
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ceremonies  of  Greek  worship  need  not  be  regarded  as  damning 
refutation  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  religion.  Though  the  act  of 
human  sacrifice  is  horrible,  the  motive  for  it  may  have  been 
sublime.  Where  else  in  the  civilised  world  is  the  faith  which 
whispers  messages  in  a  dead  ear  ?  Who  shall  cast  the  first  stone 
at  those  who  in  this  faith  dared  to  speed  their  messenger  upon  the 
road  of  death  ?  Surely  such  a  deed  is  the  crowning  act  of  a  faith 
which  by  dreams  and  oracles,  by  auspices  and  sacrificial  omens, 
has  ever  sought  after  communion  with  the  gods. 

Yet  no,  that  faith  aspired  even  higher;  another  chapter  will  treat 
of  a  sacrament  which  foreshadowed  not  merely  the  colloquy  of  men 
with  gods  as  of  servants  with  masters,  but  a  closer  communion 
between  them,  the  communion  of  love;  for,  as  Plato  says  in  the 
text  which  heads  this  chapter, '  all  sacrifices  and  all  the  arts  of 
divination,  wherein  consists  the  mutual  communion  of  gods  and 
men,  are  for  nought  else  but  the  guarding  and  tending  of  Love ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OF  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

§  1.    The  Modern  Greek  Vampire. 

The  division  of  the  human  entity  into  the  two  parts  which 
we  call  soul  and  body  has  been  so  universally  recognised  even 
among  the  most  primitive  of  mankind  that  the  idea  of  it  must 
have  been  first  suggested  by  the  observation  of  some  universal 
phenomenon — most  probably  the  phenomenon  of  unconsciousness 
whether  in  sleep,  in  fainting,  in  trance,  or  in  death.  If  it  had 
been  man's  lot  to  pass  in  this  world  a  life  of  activity  unbroken 
by  sleep  or  exhaustion,  and  thereafter  to  be  translated  like 
Enoch  or  Ganymede  to  another  world,  so  that  the  spectacle  of 
a  body  lying  inert  and  senseless  could  never  have  been  forced 
upon  men's  sight,  the  first  impulse  to  speculation  concerning 
that  impalpable  something,  the  loss  of  which  severs  men  from 
converse  with  the  waking,  active  world,  might  never  have  been 
given,  and  the  duality  of  human  nature  might  never  have  been 
conceived.  But  death  above  all  overtaking  each  in  turn  has 
forced  in  turn  the  mourners  for  each  to  muse  on  the  future 
condition  of  these  two  elements  which,  united,  make  a  man, 
and,  disjoined,  leave  but  a  corpse.  Does  neither  or  does  one  or 
do  both  of  them  continue  ?  And,  continuing,  what  degree  of 
intelligence  and  of  power  has  either  or  have  both  ?  Are  they 
for  ever  separated,  or  will  they  be  re-united  elsewhere  ?  Such  are 
the  questions  that  must  have  vexed,  as  they  still  vex,  the  minds 
of  many  when  their  eyes  were  confronted  by  the  spectacle  of 
death. 

For  some  indeed  a  means  of  answering  or  of  quieting  such 
searchings  of  heart  has  been  found  in  the  acceptance  of  religious 
dogma.  But  ancient  Greek  religion,  the  faith  or  superstition  in 
which  the  Hellenic  people,  defiant  alike  of  destructive  and  of  con- 
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structive  philosophy,  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,  was 
not  dogmatic ;  the  very  priests  were  guardians  and  exponents  of 
ceremonies  rather  than  preachers  of  doctrine;  there  was  no  or- 
ganised hierarchy  committed  to  one  set  creed  and  prepared  to 
assert  the  divine  revelation  of  a  single  formulated  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  sum  total  of  orthodoxy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  belief  in  gods;  and  each  man  was  free  to  believe 
what  he  would,  evil  as  well  as  good,  concerning  them,  and  to 
find  for  himself  hope  or  despair.  In  determining  therefore  the 
views  to  which  the  mass  of  the  common-folk  inclined  with  regard  to 
the  relations  of  soul  and  body,  little  assistance  can  be  obtained  in 
the  first  instance  from  those  personal  opinions  which  literature 
has  preserved  to  us,  opinions  emanating  from  poets  and  philo- 
sophers who  were  not  of  the  people  but  consciously  above  them, 
and  who  set  themselves  some  to  expose,  others  to  reform,  the 
popular  religion,  but  few  simply  to  maintain  it.  The  conservative 
force  of  the  ancient  religion  lay  in  the  inherited  and  almost 
instinctive  beliefs  of  the  common-folk ;  oral  tradition  weighed 
more  with  them  than  philosophic  reasoning,  and  their  tenacity 
of  customs  as  barbarous  even  as  human  sacrifice  defied  the  softening 
influences  of  an  humaner  civilisation. 

That  these  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Greek  folk  are  stamped 
equally  upon  the  people  of  tO'day  is  a  fact  which  every  page  of 
this  book  has  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  by  analysis  of  modern 
beliefs  and  customs  relative  to  death  that  I  propose  to  discover 
the  fundamental  ideas  held  by  the  Greek  people  from  the 
beginning  concerning  the  relations  between  soul  and  body.  For 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  great  teachers  of  antiquity,  whose 
doctrines  dominate  ancient  literature,  were  often  more  widely 
removed  by  their  genius,  than  are  the  modern  folk  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  from  the  peasants  of  those  early  days,  and  that  the  oral 
tradition  of  a  people  who  have  instinctively  clung  to  every  ancient 
belief  and  custom  is  even  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  a 
safer  guide  than  the  contemporary  writings  of  men  who  de- 
liberately discarded  or  arbitrarily  modified  tradition  in  favour 
of  the  results  of  their  own  personal  speculations.  First  then  the 
peasants  of  modern  Greece  must  furnish  our  clue  to  the  popular 
beliefs  of  antiquity ;  afterwards  we  may  profitably  consider  the 
use  and  handling  of  those  beliefs  in  ancient  literature. 
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To  this  end  I  shall  examine  first  and  necessarily  at  some 
length  a  certain  abnormal  condition  of  the  dead  about  which  very 
definite  ideas  are  everywhere  held ;  for  the  abhorrence  and  dread 
with  which  the  abnormal  state  is  regarded  will  be  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  opposite  and  normal 
state  is  desired ;  and  further  in  this  desire  to  promote  and  to 
secure  the  normal  condition  of  the  departed  will  be  found  the 
motive  of  various  funeral-customs. 

This  abnormal  condition  of  the  dead  is  a  kind  of  vampirism. 
It  is  believed  that  under  certain  conditions  a  dead  body  is  with- 
held from  the  normal  process  of  corruption,  is  re-animated,  and 
revisits  the  scenes  of  its  former  life,  sometimes  in  a  harmless  or 
even  kindly  mood,  but  far  more  often  bent  on  mischief  and  on 
murder.  The  superstition  as  it  now  stands  is  by  no  means  wholly 
Greek  or  wholly  popular.  Two  extraneous  influences,  the  one 
Slavonic  and  the  other  ecclesiastical,  have  considerably  modified 
it.  But  in  the  present  section  I  shall  confine  myself  to  de- 
scribing the  appearance,  nature,  habits,  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  Greek  vampire  as  he  is  now  conceived ;  the  work  of  analysing 
the  superstition  and  of  separating  the  pure  Hellenic  metal  from 
the  extraneous  alloys  with  which  in  its  now  current  form  it  is 
contaminated  will  occupy  the  next  section ;  and  the  two  which 
follow  will  be  devoted  to  showing  that  the  native  residue  of  super- 
stition was  in  fact  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  was 
utilised  to  no  small  extent  in  their  literature. 

The  best  accounts  of  this  superstition  and  of  the  savage 
practices  to  which  it  led  are  furnished  by  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  At  the  present  day,  though  the  superstition  is 
far  from  extinction,  the  more  violent  outbreaks  of  it  are  com- 
paratively rare ;  and,  although  stories  dealing  with  it  may 
frequently  be  heard,  it  might  perhaps  be  difiicult  to  piece  to- 
gether any  complete  and  coherent  account  of  the  Greek  vampire 
without  a  previous  knowledge  obtained  from  writers  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  In  such  stories  as  I  myself  have  heard 
I  have  found  nothing  new,  and  have  often  missed  something  with 
which  older  narratives  had  made  me  familiar.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  some  parts  of  Greece  would  seem  to  have  been  infested 
by  these  vampires.  The  island  of  Santorini  (the  ancient  Thera) 
acquired  so  enduring  a  notoriety  in  this  respect,  that  even  at  the 
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present  day  'to  send  vampires  to  Santorini^'  is  a  proverbial 
expression  synonymous  with  '  owls  to  Athens '  or  '  coals  to  New- 
castle ' ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  enjoyed  so  wide  a  repu- 
tation as  experts  in  dealing  with  them,  that  two  stories  recently 
published^,  one  from  Myconos  and  the  other  from  Sphakid  in  Crete, 
actually  end  with  the  despatch  of  a  vampire's  body  to  Santorini 
for  effective  treatment  there.  The  justice  of  this  reputation  will 
shortly  appear;  for  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  superstition 
was  written  by  a  Jesuit  residing  in  the  island,  to  whom  the 
resurrection  of  these  vampires  seemed  an  unquestionable,  if 
also  inexplicable,  phenomenon  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence. 
Nowadays  cases  of  suspected  vampirism  are  much  less  common, 
and  I  can  count  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  once  witnessed  the 
sequel  of  such  a  case.     But  of  that  more  anon. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  Greek  name  for  this  species  of 
vampire  is  ySjOUKoXaxa?',  and  in  order  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand 
continual  qualification  of  the  word  '  vampire '  (which  I  have  used 
hitherto  as  the  nearest  though  not  exact  equivalent)  and  on  the 
other  hand  confusion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Slavonic  species  from 
which  in  certain  traits  it  differs,  I  prefer  henceforth  to  adopt  a 
transliteration  of  the  Greek  word,  and,  save  where  I  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  purely  Slavonic  form  of  vampire,  to  employ  the 
name  vrykdlakas  (plural  vrykdlakes*). 

The  first  of  those  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  whose 
accounts  deserve  attention  is  one  to  whose  treatise  on  various 
Greek  superstitions  reference  has  already  frequently  been  made, 
Leo  Allatius.  'The  vrykolakas,'  he  writes^  'is  the  body  of  a 
man  of  evil  and  immoral  life — very  often  of  one  who  has  been 
excommunicated  by  his  bishop.  Such  bodies  do  not  like  those  of 
other  dead  men  suffer  decomposition  after  burial  nor  turn  to  dust, 

1  Heard  by  me  from  a  fisherman  of  Myconos. 

"  IIoX/rTjs,  IlapaSio-eis,  i.  pp.  573  and  593. 

3  The  list  of  dialectic  formg  compiled  by  Bern.  Schmidt  {das  Volksleben  der 
Neugriechen,  p.  158)  comprises,  besides  that  which  I  have  adopted  as  in  my  experi- 
ence the  most  general,  the  following :  ^oup/cAXoxas,  |8pou/c6XoKas,  /3ovp«oi)Xoras, 
^ovXKiXaKas,  ^ov6p6\aKas,  /3oKp56Xa(tas,  |8opj36Xa)cas.  To  these  may  be  added 
ySap^dXaras  from  Syme  (IIoX/tt/s,  IlopaSoo-eis,  I.  601),  /SoupJoiiXoKos,  from  Cythnos 
(BdXXiji'Sas,  KuScia/fd,  p.  125),  and  an  occasional  diminutive  form  such  as  /SpuxoXdici. 
The  K  is  often  doubled  in  spelling. 

■•  A  plural  in  -oi,  -ovt,  with  accent  either  paroxytone  or  proparoxytone,  also 
occurs. 

'^  Be  quorumdam  Graecorum  opinationibus,  cap.  12  sqq. 
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but  having,  as  it  appears,  a  skin  of  extreme  toughness  become 
swollen  and  distended  all  over,  so  that  the  joints  can  scarcely  be 
bent ;  the  skin  becomes  stretched  like  the  parchment  of  a  drum, 
and  when  struck  gives  out  the  same  sound;  from  this  circum- 
stance the  vrykolakas  has  received  the  name  Tv/u.Travialo';  ("drum- 
like ").'  Into  such  a  body,  he  continues,  the  devil  enters,  and 
issuing  from  the  tomb  goes  about,  chiefly  at  night,  knocking 
at  doors  and  calling  one  of  the  household.  If  such  an  one 
answer,  he  dies  next  day;  but  a  vrykolakas  never  calls  twice, 
and  so  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  (whence  AUatius'  observations 
and  information  were  chiefly  derived)  secure  themselves  by  always 
waiting  for  a  second  call  at  night  before  replying.  '  This  monster 
is  said  to  be  so  destructive  to  men,  that  appearing  actually  in  the 
daytime,  even  at  noon — and  that  not  only  in  houses  but  in  fields 
and  highroads  and  enclosed  vineyards — it  advances  upon  them  as 
they  walk  along,  and  by  its  mere  aspect  without  either  speech  or 
touch  kills  them.'  Hence,  when  sudden  deaths  occur  without 
other  assignable  cause,  they  open  the  tombs  and  often  find  such  a 
body.  Thereupon  '  it  is  taken  out  of  the  grave,  the  priests  recite 
prayers,  and  it  is  thrown  on  to  a  burning  pyre ;  before  the  suppli- 
cations are  finished  the  joints  of  the  body  gradually  fall  apart ; 
and  all  the  remains  are  burnt  to  ashes....'  'This  belief,'  he 
pursues,  '  is  not  of  fresh  and  recent  growth  in  Greece ;  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  alike  men  of  piety  who  have  received  the 
confessions  of  Christians  have  tried  to  root  it  out  of  the  popular 
mind.' 

As  evidence  of  this  statement  he  adduces  a  nomocanon,  or 
ordinance  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  uncertain  authorship : 

'Concerning  a  dead  man,  if  such  be  found  whole  and  incorrupt, 
the  which  they  call  vrykolakas. 

'  It  is  impossible  that  a  dead  man  become  a  vrykolakas,  save  it 
be  that  the  Devil,  wishing  to  delude  some  that  they  may  do 
things  unmeet  and  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  maketh  these  portents, 
and  oft-times  at  night  causeth  men  to  imagine  that  the  dead  man 
whom  they  knew  before^  cometh  and  speaketh  with  them,  and 
in  their  dreams  too  they  see  visions.  Other  times  they  see  him 
in  the  road,  walking  or  standing  still,  and,  more  than  this,  he 
even  throttles  men. 

^  OTToD  Tim  iyviipt-^i  irpoTlrepa,  leg.  iyvihpt^av. 
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'  Then  there  is  a  commotion  and  they  run  to  the  grave  and  di^ 
to  see  the  remains  of  the  man. ..and  the  dead  man — one  who  has 
long  been  dead  and  buried — appears  to  them  to  have  flesh  and 
blood  and  nails  and  hair... and  they  collect  wood  and  set  fire  to 
it  and  burn  the  body  and  do  away  with  it  altogether ' 

Then,  after  denying  the  reality  of  such  things,  which  exist  in 
imagination  {kuto.  i^avTaaiav)  only,  the  no7)iocanon  with  some 
inconsistency  continues :  '  But  know  that  when  such  remains  be 
found,  the  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  work  of  the  Devil,  ye  must 
summon  the  priests  to  chant  an  invocation  of  the  Mother  of 
God,... and  to  perform  memorial  services  for  the  dead  with  funeral- 
meats^.' 

Allatius  then  leaving  the  nomocanon  pronounces  his  own 
views.  '  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  altogether  that  such 
bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the  graves  incorrupt,  and  that 
by  use  of  them  the  Devil,  if  God  permit  him,  devises  horrible 
plans  to  the  hurt  of  the  human  race.'  He  therefore  advocates 
the  burning  of  them,  always  accompanied  by  prayers. 

To  the  fact  of  non-decomposition  he  cites  several  witnesses 
— among  them  Crusius^  who  narrates  the  case  of  a  Greek's  body 
being  found  by  Turks  in  this  condition  after  the  man  had  been 
two  years  dead  and  being  burnt  by  them.  Moreover  Allatius 
himself  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  scene  when 
he  was  at  school  in  Chios.  A  tomb  having  for  some  reason  been 
opened  at  the  church  of  St  Antony,  '  on  the  top  of  the  bones  of 
other  men  there  was  found  lying  a  corpse  perfectly  whole;  it 
was  unusually  tall  of  stature ;  clothes  it  had  none,  time  or 
moisture  having  caused  them  to  perish ;  the  skin  was  distended, 
hard,  and  livid,  and  so  swollen  everywhere,  that  the  body  had  no 
flat  surfaces  but  was  round  like  a  full  sack'.  The  face  was 
covered  with  hair  dark  and  curly ;  on  the  head  there  was  little 
hair,  as  also  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  appeared  smooth  all 
over;  the  arms  by  reason  of  the  swelling  of  the  corpse  were 
stretched  out  on  each  side  like  the  arms  of  a  cross ;  the  hands 

1  For  these  memorial  services  (livinjAtrwa)  and  the  appropriate  funeral-meats 
(kUKKv^o)  see  below,  pp.  534  ft. 

2  The  reference  given  by  Allatius  is  to  Turco-Grecia,  Bk  8,  but  I  cannot  find 
the  passage. 

^  With  this  description  compare  a  phrase  used  in  a  recent  Athenian  account  of 
a  vrykolakas,  ahv  toi/XoO/xi,  'like  a  (distended)  vfine-skin,'  IIoMtijs, Ilo/joa.  i.  575. 
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■were  open,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  mouth  gaping,  and  the  teeth 
white.'  How  the  body  was  finally  treated  or  disposed  of  is  not 
related. 

The  next  writer  whose  testimony  deserves  notice  and  respect 
is  Father  Fran(;ois  Richard,  a  Jesuit  priest  of  the  island  of 
Santorini,  to  whose  work  on  that  island  reference  has  above  been 
made  ^  Agreeing  with  Allatius  in  his  description  of  the  appearance 
of  vrykolakes,  he  adds  thereto  many  instances  of  their  unpleasantly 
active  habits.  His  whole  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  good  faith, 
but  is  too  long  to  translate  in  full ;  and  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  precis  of  it,  indicating  by  inverted  commas  such 
phrases  and  sentences  as  are  literally  rendered. 

The  Devil,  he  says^,  works  by  means  of  dead  bodies  as  well  as 
by  living  sorcerers.  'These  bodies  he  animates  and  preserves  for  a 
long  time  in  their  entirety ;  he  appears  with  the  face  of  the  dead, 
traversing  now  the  streets  and  anon  the  open  country  ;  he  enters 
men's  houses,  leaving  some  horror-stricken,  others  deprived  of 
speech,  and  others  again  lifeless ;  here  he  inflicts  violence,  there 
loss,  and  everywhere  terror.'  At  first  I  believed  these  appari- 
tions to  be  merely  the  souls  of  the  dead  returning  to  ask  help 
to  escape  the  sooner  from  Purgatory;  but  such  souls  never 
commit  such  excesses — assault,  destruction  of  property,  death, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  clearly  then  a  form  of  diabolical  possession ; 
for  indeed  the  priests  with  the  bishop's  permission  employ  forms 
of  exorcism.  They  assemble  on  Saturday  (the  only  day  on  which 
vrykolakes  rest  in  the  grave  and  cannot  stir  abroad)  and  exhume 
the  body  which  is  suspected.  'And  when  they  find  it  whole,  fresh, 
and  full  of  blood,  they  take  it  as  certain  that  it  was  serving  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Devil.'  They  accordingly  continue  their 
exorcisms  until  with  the  departure  of  the  Devil  the  body  begins 
to  decompose  and  gradually  to  lose  '  its  colour  and  its  embonpoint, 
and  is  left  a  noisome  and  ghastly  lump.'  So  rapid  was  the  de- 
composition in  the  case  of  a  Greek  priest's  daughter,  Caliste  by 
name,  that  no  one  could  remain  in  the  church,  and  the  body  was 
hastily  re-interred ;  from  that  time  she  ceased  to  appear. 


1  See  p.  339. 

^  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  a  Sant-EHni  Isle  de  I'Arehipel, 
depuis  I'etablissement  des  Peres  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus  en  icelle  (Paris,  mdclvii.), 
cap.  XV.  pp.  208—226. 
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When  exorcisms  fail,  they  tear  the  heart  out,  cut  it  to  pieces, 
and  then  burn  the  whole  body  to  ashes. 

At  Stampalia  (Astypalaea),  he  proceeds,  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival  (about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  five  bodies 
were  so  treated,  those  of  three  married  men,  a  Greek  monk,  and  a 
girl.     In  Nio  (los)  a  woman  who  was  confessing  to  me  affirmed 
that  she  had  seen  her  husband  again  fifty  days  after  burial,  though 
already  his  grave  had  been  once  changed  and  the  ordinary  rites 
performed  to  lay  him.     He  began  however  again  to  torment  the 
people,    killing   actually   some    four   or   five ;    so    his   body   was 
exhumed  for   the   second  time  and  was  publicly  burnt.      Only 
two  years  ago  they  burnt  two  bodies  in  the  island  of  Siphanto 
for  the  same  reason ;  '  and  rarely  does  a  year  pass  in  which  people 
do  not  speak  with  dread  of  these  false  resuscitations.'     In  San^ 
torini  a  shoemaker  named  Alexander  living  at  Pyrgos  became  a 
vrykolakas;  he  used  to  frequent  his  house,  mend  his  children's  shoes, 
draw  water  at  the  reservoir,  and  cut  wood  for  the  use  of  his 
family ;  but  the  people  became  frightened,  exhumed  him,  and 
burned    him,   and   he    was    seen    no    more... In  Amorgos  these 
vrykolakes  have  been  seen  not  only  at  night  but  in   open  day, 
five  or  six  together  in  a  field,  feeding  apparently  on  green  beans. 
I   heard,    continues  the  holy  father,   from  the   Abb^  of  the 
famous  monastery  of  Amorgos,  that  a  certain  merchant  of  Patmos, 
having  gone  abroad  on  business,  died.     His  widow  sent  a  boat  to 
bring  his  body  home.     Now  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  sailors 
sat  down  by  accident  upon  the  coffin  and  to  his  horror  felt  the 
body  move.     They  opened  the  coffin  therefore  and  found  the  body 
intact.    Their  fears  being  thus  confirmed,  they  nailed  up  the  coffin 
again  and  handed  it  over  to  the  widow  without  a  word  and  it  was 
buried.     But  soon  the  dead  man  began  to  appear  at  night  in  the 
houses,  violent  and  turbulent  to  such  a  degree  that  more  than 
fifteen  persons  died  of  fright  or  of  injuries  inflicted  by  it.    The 
exorcisms  of  priests  and  monks  proved  useless,  and  they  thought 
best  to  send  back  the  body  whence  it  had  been  brought.    The 
sailors  however  unshipped  it  at  the  first  desert  island'  and  burnt 
it  there,  after  which  it  was  seen  no  more. 

1  In  many  places  at  the  present  day  it  is  believed  that  vrykolakes  (and  some- 
times other  supernatural  beings)  cannot  cross  salt  water.  Hence  to  bury  (not 
burn)  the  corpse  in  an  island  is  often  held  sufficient. 
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The  Abbd  considered  this  possession  by  the  devil  to  be  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  Greek,  persuasion,  alleging  that  no  Moham- 
medan or  Roman  Catholic  ever  became  a  vrykolakas^.  This  how- 
ever is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  in  Santorini  a  Roman  priest, 
who  had  apostatized  and  turned  Mohammedan  and  who  for  his 
many  crimes  was  finally  hanged,  appeared  after  death  and  was 
only  disposed  of  by  burning. 

Another  case  was  that  of  lannetis  Anapliotis  of  the  same  island, 
an  usurer  who  about  a  year  before  his  death  repented  of  his  mis- 
deeds and  made  what  amends  he  could ;  he  also  left  his  wife  an 
order  to  pay  anything  else  j  ustly  reclaimed  from  him.  She  however 
though  giving  much  in  charity  did  not  pay  his  debts.  It  was 
just  six  weeks  after  his  death  when  she  refused  to  satisfy  some 
just  claim  for  repayment,  and  immediately  he  began  to  appear 
in  the  streets  and  to  molest  above  all  his  own  wife  and  relatives. 
Also  he  woke  up  priests  early  in  the  morning,  telling  them  it  was 
time  for  matins,  pulled  coverlets  off  people  as  they  slept,  shook 
their  beds,  left  the  taps  of  wine-barrels  running,  and  so  on.  One 
woman  was  so  frightened  in  broad  day-light  as  to  lose  the  power 
of  speech  for  three  days,  and  another  whose  bed  he  shook  suffered 
a  miscarriage.  Then  at  length  his  name  was  published — for  as 
a  man  of  some  position  he  had  till  then  been  spared.  Exorcism 
was  tried  in  vain  by  the  Greek  priests.  Then  by  my  advice  the 
widow  paid  off"  all  her  husband's  debts  and  made  due  restitution. 
Also  she  had  the  body  exhumed  and  exorcised  a  second  time.  On 
this  occasion  I  saw  it,  but  it  did  not  look  like  a  real  vrykolakas ; 
for,  though  the  hands  were  whole  and  parchment-like,  the  head 
and  the  entrails  were  to  some  extent  decomposed.  At  the  end  of 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism  the  priests  hacked  the  body  to  pieces 
and  buried  it  in  a  new  grave.  From  this  time  the  vrykolakas 
never  re-appeared,  but  this  was  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  restitu- 
tion made,  not  to  the  treatment  of  the  body. 

There  are  in  Greek  cemeteries  dead  bodies  of  another  kind 
which  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  years — sometimes  even  twenty  or 
thirty — are  found  inflated  like  balloons,  and  when  they  are  thrown 

'  Some  modern  authorities  state  that  Turks  are  believed  to  be  more  subject  to 
become  vrykolakes  than  Christians.  Schmidt  (Das  Volkslehen,  p.  162)  appears  to 
me  to  overstate  this  point  of  view,  which  I  should  judge  to  be  rarer  and  more  local 
than  its  contrary.  Even  where  found,  it  is  unimportant,  being  a  mere  invention  of 
priestcraft  for  purposes  of  intimidation.     See  below,  pp.  400  and  409. 
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on  the  ground  or  rolled  along,  sound  like  drums ;  for  this  reason 
they  have  the  name  vrovirt,^  (drum)....  The  common  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  is  that  this  inflation  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  man  had 
suffered  excommunication ;  and  indeed  Greek  priests  and  bishops 
add  always  to  the  formula  of  excommunication  the  curse,  koX 
fiera  rov  ddvarov  dXvTo^  Kal  cLTrapaXvToi;,  '  and  after  death  to 
remain  indissoluble  V 

In  a  manuscript  from  the  Church  of  St  Sophia  at  Thessalonica, 
lie  continues,  I  found  the  following : 

'OttoIos  €^€t  evToXrjv  ^  Kardpav,   KpaTovai  fiovov  ra  efirrpoaBfv  rov  trcofiaros 

TOU. 

EkcTvo?  onov  €j(€t  dvddcfia,  (jiaLverat  Kurpivos  K.a\  ^apaip,iva  ra  baKTv\id  tov. 
'Ek£ivos    ottov  <^aiv€Tai   do'irpos^   C^*^),    eivai   d<j)tapio-p.€vos    napa  rav  deiiov 

VOfXOiV. 

^'Ekc'lvos  ottov  (j^alverai  fiavpoSf   eivai  dtpci>pi(rp,dvos  vno  dp^Lepeas. 

'  He  who  has  left  a  command  of  his  parents  unfulfilled  or  is  under  their 
^curse  has  only  the  front  portions  of  his  body  preserved. 

'  He  who  is  under  an  anathema  looks  yellow  and  his  fingers  are  wrinkled. 
'  He  who  looks  white  has  been  excommunicated  by  divine  laws. 
''  He  who  looks  black  has  been  excommunicated  by  a  bishop.' 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Father  Richard,  with  the 
experience  acquired  by  residence  in  Santorini,  drew  a  distinction 
not  known  to  Leo  AUatius  between  two  classes  of  dead  persons. 
Those,  who  though  not  subject  to  the  natural  law  of  decomposition 
lay  quiescent  in  their  graves,  were  merely  TviMTravialoL  or  '  drum- 
like ' ;  while  vrykolakes  proper  were  addicted  also  to  periodical 
resurrection.  And  the  extract  with  which  he  concludes  his 
description  shows  that  the  authorities  of  the  rival  Church  pre- 
tended to  powers  of  even  more  subtle  discrimination  between 
different  species  of  incorrupt  corpses.  The  importance  of  Father 
Eichard's  distinction  will  appear  later;  there  was  originally  a 
difference  in  the  usage  of  the  two  words,  although  not  precisely 
the  difference  which  he  makes ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  popular  speech  rarely  discriminated  between  them. 
To  the  common -folk,  whose  views  Leo  Allatius  fairly  presents,  any 
body  which  was  withheld  from  decomposition  for  any  cause  was  at 
least  a  potential  vrykolakas,  even  if  its  power  of  resurrection  was 


1 


Evidently  a  local  form  of  roD/iTri  { =  Ti;/iiraj'o;/,  cf.  Du  Cange,  Med.  et  infim.  Graec, 
s.v.  TviLiravlTrii),  with  metathesis  of  the  nasal.     Cf.  the  word  Tvii.iravi.<uoi  above. 
2  To  this  phrase  I  return  later. 
^  leg.  iairpos. 
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not  known  to  have  been  exerted  and  no  act  of  violence  had  been 
traced  to  it. 

For  further  attestation  of  the  prevalence  and  the  violence 
of  this  superstition  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  graphic 
accounts  by  other  writers,  such  as  Robert  Sauger^,  another  Jesuit 
of  Santorini,  or  the  traveller  Tournefort^  But  it  will  suffice  to  call 
as  witness  Paul  Lucas,  whose  observations  concern  a  part  of  the 
Greek  world  remote  enough  from  either  Chios  or  Santorini,  the 
island  of  Corfu.  '  Some  persons,'  he  says,  '  who  seem  possessed  of 
sound  good  sense  speak  of  a  curious  thing  which  often  happens  in 
this  place,  as  also  in  the  island  of  Santorini.  According  to  their 
account  dead  persons  return  and  show  themselves  in  open  day, 
going  even  into  the  houses  and  inspiring  great  terror  in  those  who 
see  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  whenever  one  of  these  apparitions 
is  seen,  the  people  go  at  once  to  the  cemetery  to  exhume  the 
corpse,  which  is  then  cut  in  pieces  and  finally  is  burnt  by  sentence 
of  the  Governors  and  Magistrates.  This  done,  these  quasi-dead 
return  no  more.  Monsieur  Angelo  Edme,  Warden  and  Governor 
of  the  island,  assured  me  that  he  himself  bad  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  this  kind  in  a  case  where  upwards  of  fifty  reason- 
able persons  were  found  to  testify  to  the  occurrence^' 

The  superstition,  which  had  so  firm  a  grip  upon  the  Greeks 
of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  has  by  no  means  relaxed  its 
hold  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
higher  authorities  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  native  and  foreign,  to 
suppress  those  savage  and  gruesome  ceremonies  to  which  it 
leads.  The  horrible  scenes  of  old  time,  when  the  suspected 
body  was  dragged  from  its  grave  and  dismembered  by  a  panic- 
stricken  and  desperate  mob,  when  the  heart,  as  sometimes 
happened,  was  torn  out  and  boiled  to  shreds  in  vinegar,  or  when 
the  ghastly  remains  were  burnt  on  a  public  bonfire,  have  cer- 
tainly become  rarer.  The  administrative  action  of  the  Venetians 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  requiring  proof  to  be  furnished  of  the 
vrykolakas  resuscitation,  and  official  sanction  to  be  obtained  for 
exhuming  and  burning  the  body ;  the  more  vigorous  suppression 

^  Histoire  nouvelle  des  anciens  dues  et  autres  souverains  de  I'Archipel,  pp.  255-6 
(Paris,  1699). 

^  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  pp.  158  ff.  (Lyon,   1717).     Cf.  also  Salonis,   Voyage  a 
Tine  (Paris,  1809),  translated  by  A.  M.  Mavpofxapat,  as'Icn-opJa  ri;?  T'^rou,  pp.  105  ff. 

3  Paul  Lucas,  Voyage  du  Levant  (la  Haye,  1705),  vol.  ii.  pp.  209—210. 
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of  such  acts  by  the  Turks  in  the  Aegean  Islands"  and  probably  also 
on  the  mainland ;  the  somewhat  half-hearted  condemnation  of  the 
superstition  by  the  Greek  Church,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
maintained  the  belief  in  the  non-decomposition  of  excommu- 
nicated persons  and  notorious  sinners,  hesitated  between  denying 
and  explaining  the  further  notion  that  such  persons  were  liable  to 
re-animation,  but  certainly  endeavoured  to  repress  or  to  mitigate 
the  atrocities  to  which  that  notion  led ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  as  represented  on  the  one  hand  bv 
the  police  and  on  the  other  by  modern  education,  the  chief  ftuit 
of  which  is  a  desire  to  appear  '  civilised '  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
all  these  influences  combined  have  certainly  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  proportions  of  the  superstition  and  curtailing  the  excesses 
consequent  upon  it.  Thus  in  some  places  the  old  practice  of 
burning  corpses  which  fail  to  decompose  within  the  normal  period 
— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  exhumation  after  three  years' 
burial  is  an  esta,blished  rite  of  the  Church  in  Greece — has  been 
definitely  superseded  by  milder  expedients.  In  Scyros  the  body 
is  carried  round  to  forty  churches  in  turn  and  is  then  re-interred, 
while  in  parts  of  Crete,  in  Cythnos^  and,  I  believe,  in  some  other 
Aegean  Islands  the  custom  is  to  transfer  the  body  to  a  grave  in 
some  uninhabited  islet,  whence  its  return  is  barred  by  the  inter- 
vening salt  water. 

None  the  less  the  superstition  itself  still  holds  a  firm  place 
among  the  traditional  beliefs  of  modern  Greece.  Witness  the 
following  account  of  it  from  a  history^  of  the  district  of  Sphaki^ 
in  Crete  written  by  the  head  of  a  monastery  there  and  published 
in  1888: 

'It  is  popularly  believed  that  most  of  the  dead,  those  who 
have  lived  bad  lives  or  who  have  been  excommunicated  by  some 
priest  (or,  worse  still,  by  seven  priests  together,  to  eTTTatrd- 
TraSov*)  become  vrykolakes^ ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  separation 
of  the   soul  from  the  body  there  enters  into   the   latter  an  evil 

1  Cf.  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  p.  164  (Lyon,  1717). 

2  'AvtJiv.  BdW-nvSas,  Ki^Snaifd,  p.  125. 

'  Vprjy.  UairaSoTTCTpdKTjs,  'laropla,  tQv  li^aduv,  pp.  72-3. 

■•  The  writer  points  out  in  a  note  the  correspondence  of  the  number  qf  priests 
^6  ^semble  for  rd  eix^Xakwv,  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil. 
.        The  Cretan  word  used  throughout  this  passage  is  /coTavai'-Ss  (plur.  -oSes),  on 
which  see  below,  p.  382.  ^        e>  a     !-   ir  /. 
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spirit,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  soul  and  assumes  the  shape 
of  the  dead  man  and  so  is  transformed  into  a  vrykolakas  or 
man-demon. 

'In  this  guise  it  keeps  the  body  as  its  dwelling-place  and 
preserves  it  from  corruption,  and  it  runs  swift  as  lightning 
wherever  it  lists,  and  causes  men  great  alarms  at  night  and 
strikes  all  with  panic.  And  the  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  re- 
main solitary,  but  makes  everyone,  who  dies  while  it  is  about, 
like  to  itself,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  it  gets  together  a 
large  and  dangerous  train  of  followers.  The  common  practice  of 
the  vrykolakes  is  to  seat  themselves  upon  those  who  are  asleep 
and  by  their  enormous  weight  to  cause  an  agonizing  sense  of 
oppression.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  sufferer  in  such  cases 
may  expire,  and  himself  too  be  turned  into  a  vrykolakas,  if  there 
be'  not  someone  at  hand  who  perceives  his  torment  and  fires  off  a 
gun,  thereby  putting  the  blood-thirsty  monster  to  flight ;  for 
fortunately  it  is  afraid  of  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  retreats 
without  effecting  its  purpose.  Not  a  few  such  scenes  we  have 
witnessed  with  our  own  eyes. 

'This  monster,  as  time  goes  on,  becomes  more  and  more 
audacious  and  blood-thirsty,  so  that  it  is  able  completely  to 
devastate  whole  villages.  On  this  account  all  possible  haste  is 
made  to  annihilate  the  first  which  appears  before  it  enter  upon 
its  second  period  of  forty  days',  because  by  that  time  it  becomes  a 
merciless  and  invincible  dealer  of  death.  To  this  end  the  villagers 
call  in  priests  who  profess  to  know  how  to  annihilate  the  monster 
— for  a  consideration.  These  impostors  proceed  after  service  to 
the  tomb,  and  if  the  monster  be  not  found  there — for  it  goes  to 
and  fro  molesting  men — they  summon  it  in  authoritative  tones  to 
enter  its  dwelling-place ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  come,  it  is  imprisoned 
there  by  virtue  of  some  prayer  and  subsequently  breaks  up. 
With  its  disruption  all  those  who  have  been  turned  into  vryko- 
lakes by  it,  wherever  they  may  be,  suffer  the  same  lot  as  their 
leader. 

'  This  absurd  superstition  is  rife  and  vigorous  throughout 
Crete  and  especially  in  the  mountainous  and  secluded  parts  of 
the  islaud.' 

'  SiTTkoaapavTlari.    I  have  given  what  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  popular  word 
otherwise  unknown  to  me. 
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So  too  another  well-informed  Greek  writer,  who  has  published 
a  series  of  monographs  upon  the  Cyclades,  says  in  one  of  them^ : 

'The  ignorant  peasant  of  Andros  believes  to  this  day  that 
the  corpse  can  rise  again  and  do  him  hurt ;  and  is  not  this  belief 
in  vrykolakes  general  throughout  Greece  ? ' 

To  that  question  I  might  without  hesitation  answer  'yes,' 
even  on  the  grounds  of  my  own  experience  only ;  for  the  places  in 
which  I  have  heard  vrykolakes  mentioned,  not  merely  in  popular 
stories^  such  as  are  told  everywhere,  but  with  a  very  present  and 
real  sense  of  dread,  include  some  villages  on  the  west  slopes  of 
Mount  Pelion,  the  village  of  Leonidi  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese,  Andros,  Tenos,  Santorini,  and  Cephalonia. 

The  wide  range  and  general  prevalence  of  the  superstition  in 
modern  times  being  thus  established,  it  remains  only  to  record  a 
few  recent  cases  in  which  the  peasants,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
order,  have  gone  the  length  of  exhuming  and  burning  the 
suspected  body. 

Theodore  Bent'  states  that  a  few  months  before  his  visit 
to  Andros  (somewhat  over  twenty  years  ago)  the  grave  of  a 
suspected  vrykolakas  was  opened  by  a  priest  and  the  body  taken 
out,  cut  into  shreds,  and  burnt.  In  January  of  1895  at  Manto6de 
in  Euboea  a  woman  was  believed  to  have  turned  vrykolakas  and 
to  have  caused  many  deaths,  and  the  peasants  resolved  to  exhume 
and  burn  her — but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  resolve  was 
actually  carried  out".  In  1899,  when  I  was  in  Santorini,  I  was 
told  that  two  or  three  years  previously  the  inhabitants  of  Therasia 
had  burnt  a  vrykolakas,  and  when  I  visited  that  island  the 
incident  was  not  denied  but  the  responsibility  for  it  was  laid 
upon  the  people  of  Santorini.  In  1902  there  was  a  similar  case  of 
burning  at  Gourzoumisa  near  Patras^.  These  are  certain  and  well- 
attested  instances  of  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and,  regard 
being  had  to  the  secrecy  which  such  breaches  of  the  law 
necessarily  demand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  even 
now  a  year  seldom  passes  in  which  some  village  of  Greece  does 

1  'Ai/T.  MTjXiapd/cTjs,  'T^o/xi'iJ^uaT-o  irepiypa^nKa.  tuv  KvxXddiav  v/to-uv, — 'Ai/dpos, 
Kim,  p.  56. 

^  Good  examples  may  be  found  in  Bern.  Schmidt,  Mdrchen,  etc,  no.  7,  and 
IIt>XiTi)S,  Uapa56(reiS,  i.  590  sqq. 

3  The  Cyclades,  p.  299. 

"  UoXLttis,  IlapaSiireis,  I.  p.  577.  '  Ibid.,  p.  578. 
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not  disembarrass  itself  of  a  vryholakas  by  the  traditional  means, 
cremation'. 

Of  the  causes  by  which  a  man  is  predisposed  to  become  a 
vrykolakas  some  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  passages 
which  have  been  cited  from  various  writers  above;  but  before 
I  conclude  this  account  of  the  superstition  as  it  now  is  and  has 
been  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  proceed  to  analyse  its 
composite  nature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
such  causes.  The  majority  of  these  are  recognised  all  over  Greece 
and  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  modem  Greek  folklore,  and 
I  shall  not  therefore  burden  this  chapter  with  references  to 
previous  writers  whose  observations  tally  exactly  with  my  own ; 
for  rarer  and  more  local  beliefs  I  shall  of  course  quote  my 
authority. 

The  classes  of  persons  who  are  most  liable  to  become  vryko- 
lakes  are: 

(1)  Those  who  do  not  receive  the  full  and  due  rites  of  burial. 

(2)  Those  who  meet  with  any  sudden  or  violent  death 
(including  suicides),  or,  in  Maina^  where  the  vendetta  is  still  in 
vogue,  those  who  having  been  murdered  remain  unavenged. 

(3)  Children  conceived  or  born  on  one  of  the  great  Church- 
festivals',  and  children  stillborn''. 

(4)  Those  who  die  under  a  curse,  especially  the  curse  of  a 
parent,  or  one  self-invoked,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  perjuring 
himself,  calls  down  on  his  own  head  all  manner  of  damnation  if 
what  he  says  be  false. 

(5)  Those  who  die  uader  the  ban  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  excommunicate. 

(6)  Those  who  die  unbaptised  or  apostate^ 

(7)  Men  of  evil  and  immoral  life  in  general,  more  particularly 
if  they  have  dealt  in  the  blacker  kinds  of  sorcery, 

1  In  Soyros  and  in  Cythnos,  as  I  have  noted  above,  this  means  of  riddance  has 
given  place  to  milder  remedies.  But  in  the  former  I  heard  of  fairly  recent  cases  of 
vampirism,  and  in  the  latter,  according  to  EdXATji/Sas  (KvdviaKa,  p.  125),  the  names 
of  several  persons  (including  one  woman)  who  became  vrykolahes  are  still  re- 
membered. 

'^  Communicated  to  me  by  word  of  mouth  in  Maina. 

'  eoftroTTiairfiaTa  (see  above,  p.  208),  who  are  commonly  regarded  as  subject  to 
lyoanthropy  in  life  and  continue  the  same  predatory  habits  as  vampires  after  death. 

*  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volkslehen,  p.  162  (from  Arachova). 

^  This  belief  belongs  chiefly,  in  my  experience,  to  the  Cyclades. 
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(8)  Those  who  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  sheep  which  was 
killed  hy  a  wolf^ 

(9)  Those  over  whose  dead  bodies  a  cat  or  other  animal  has 
passed  I 

The  provenance  and  the  significance  of  these  various  beliefs 
concerning  the  causes  of  vampirism  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 


§  2.    The  Composition  of  the  Superstition. 
Slavonic,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Hellenic  Contributions. 

VrykolaJces  are  not  ghosts.  Such  is  the  first  observation  which 
I  am  compelled  to  make  and  which  the  reader  of  the  last  chapter 
might  well  consider  superfluous.  But  so  many  Greek  writers, 
and  with  them  even  Bernhard  Schmidt  ^  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  comparing  ancient  ghost-stories  with  modern  tales  about 
vrykolakes,  without  apparently  recognising  the  .essential  and 
fundamental  difference  between  them,  that  some  insistence  upon 
the  point  is  necessary.  That  a  definite  and  close  relation  does 
indeed  subsist  between  the  ancient  belief  in  wandering  spirits 
and  the  modern  belief  in  wandering  corpses,  I  readily  admit,  and 
with  that  relation  I  shall  deal  later ;  but  the  issue  before  us  can 
only  be  kept  clear  by  remembering  that  vrykolakes  are  not  ghosts. 
There  is  absolute  unanimity  among  the  Greek  peasants  in  their 
belief  that  the  corpse  itself  is  the  vrykolakas,  and  even  the  work 
of  re-animating  the  corpse  is  generally  credited  not  to  the  soul 
which  formerly  inhabited  it,  but  to  the  Devil.  Thus  it  appears 
that  whereas  most  peoples  believe  to  some  extent  in  the  return  of 
the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  Greeks  fear  rather  the 
return  of  their  bodies.  If  then  we  can  determine  what  part,  if 
any,  of  this  superstition  is  genuinely  Hellenic,  we  shall  have  gained 
a  step  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ideas  popularly  held  in  ancient 
Greece  concerning  the  condition  and  the  relations  of  soul  and 
body  after  death. 

The  view  which  I  take  is  briefly  this,  that  though  Slavonic 

'  Curt.  Wachsmuth,  Das  alte  Griechenland  im  Neuen,  p.  117  (from  Elis). 
■     ^  Ibid.  p.  114  (from  Elis).     Bern.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  162  (Parnassus  district). 
HoXIttis,  UapaSStrea,  i.  578  (Calavryta). 

3  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  p.  170. 
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influence  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  modern  superstition  as 
I  have  described  it,  yet  the  whole  superstition  has  not  been 
transplanted  root  and  branch  from  Slavonic  to  Greek  soil,  but 
the  growth,  as  we  now  see  it  and  as  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  saw  it,  is  the  result  of  the  grafting  of  Slavonic  branches 
upon  an  Hellenic  stock;  and  further,  that  before  that  process 
began  the  old  pagan  Greek  element  in  the  superstition  had  been 
modified  in  certain  respects  by  ecclesiastical  influence.  This 
is  the  view  which  I  propose  to  develop  in  this  section;  and  my 
method  will  be  to  work  back  from  the  modern  superstition,  re- 
moving first  the  Slavonic  and  then  the  ecclesiastical  elements  in  it, 
and  so  leaving  a  residue  of  purely  Hellenic  belief. 

To  Slavonic  influence  is  due  first  of  all  the  actual  word  vryko- 
lakas,  the  derivation  of  which  need  not  long  detain  us.  Patriotic 
attempts  have  indeed  been  made  by  Greeks  to  deny  its  Slavonic 
origin,  the  most  plausible  being  that  of  Coraes^,  who  selecting 
the  local  form  /9op/SoXa«-a9  sought  to  identify  it  with  a  supposed 
ancient  form  fiopfiokv^  (=  fiopfjLoKvKT),  fj.opfj.o\vKelov),  a  '  bugbear ' 
or  '  hobgoblin '  of  some  kind.  But  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  suggestion  wrong  and  in  asserting  the  identity 
of  the  modern  Greek  word  with  a  word  which  runs  through  all 
the  Slavonic  languages.  This  word  is  in  form  a  compound 
of  which  the  first  half  means  '  wolf  and  the  second  has  been  less 
certainly  identified  with  dlaka,  the  '  hair '  of  a  cow  or  horse. 
But,  however  the  meaning  of  the  compound  has  been  obtained,  it 
is,  in  the  actual  usage  of  all  Slavonic  languages  save  one,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  our  '  were-wolf^'     That  one  exception  is  the  Serbian 


^  This  derivation  is  reviewed  and  rejected  by  Bern.  ScHmidt,  Das  Volksleben 
etc.,  p.  158. 

2  Cf.  Miklosioh,  Etym.  Worterbuch  d.  Slav.  Spr.,  p.  380,  s.v.  *velki5,  Old  Slav., 
vl'Bk'E,  wolf 

Old  Slav.,  vl^kodlaki ;  Slovenian,  volkodlak,  vukodlak,  vulkodlak;  Bulg., 
vrtkolak;  Kr.,  vukodlak;  Serb.,  vukodlak;  Cz.,  vlkodlak  ;  Pol. ,  wilkodiak ;  Little 
Russian,  volkoJak ;  White  Eussian,  voJkoiak  ;  Eussian,  volkulakl ;  Eoum.  velkolak, 
verkolak ;  Alb.,  vurvolak;  cf.  Lith.,  vilkakis. 

'  Der  vlikodlak  ist  der  Werwolf  der  Deutsohen,  woraus  m.  Lat.  guerulfus,  mann- 
wolf,  der  in  Wolfgestalt  gespenstisch  umgehende  Mann.'  The  second  half  of  the 
compound  is  less  certainly  identified  with  dlaka.  Old  Slav.,  New  Slav.,  Serb.,= 
'hair'  (of  cow  or  horse). 

I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  E.  H.  Minns,  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  It  will  be  found  to  corroborate  the  view  pronounced  by 
B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  p.  159. 
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language  in  which  it  is  said  to  bear  rather  the  sense  of  'vampire^' 
If  this  is  true,  the  reason  for  the  transition  of  meaning  lies 
probably  in  the  belief  current  among  the  Slavonic  peoples  in 
general  that  a  man  who  has  been  a  were-wolf  in  his  lifetime  be- 
comes a  vampire  after  death  ^.  Yet  in  general  there  is  no  confusion 
of  nomenclature.  Although  the  depredations  of  the  were-wolf 
and  of  the  vampire  are  similar  in  character,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  living  and  the  dead  is  kept  clear,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  apply  only  to  the  living 
that  word  from  which  the  Greek  vrykolakas  comes,  and  to  the 
dead  the  word  which  we  have  borrowed  in  the  form  'vampirel' 

Now  among  .the  Greeks  the  latter  word  is  almost  unknown; 
in  parts  of  Macedonia  indeed  where  the  Greek  population  lives 
in  constant  touch  with  Slavonic  peoples,  a  form  ^a/j,Trvpa<;  or 
^6/j,7rvpa<;  has  been  adopted  and  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  vryko' 
lakas  in  its  ordinary  Greek  sense*;  but  in  Greece  proper  and  in 
the  Greek  islands  the  word  '  vampire '  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
absolutely  non-existent,  and  it  is  vrykolakas  which  ordinarily 
denotes  the  resuscitated  corpse.  In  discriminating  therefore 
between  the  Slavonic  and  the  Greek  elements  in  the  modem 
Greek  superstition  it  is  of  some  importance  to  determine  in 
which  sense  the  Greeks  originally  borrowed  the  word  vrykolakas 
which  at  the  present  day  they  in  general  employ  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  both  etymology  and  general  Slavonic  usage 
accord  to  it.  Was  it  originally  borrowed  in  the  sense  of  'were- 
wolf or  in  the  sense  of  'vampire'? 

Among  Slavonic  peoples  the  only  one  said  to  have  trans- 
ferred the  word  vrykolakas  from  its  original  meaning  to  that  of 
'  vampire '  is  the  Serbian ;  and  the  Greeks  therefore,  in  order  to 
have  borrowed  the  word  in  that  sense,  would  have  had  to  borrow 
direct  from  the  Serbian  language.  But  linguistic  evidence  renders 
that  hypothesis  untenable.  All  the  many  Greek  dialectic  forms 
of  the  word  vrykolakas  concur  in  showing  a  liquid  (p  or  X)  in  the 

J  Bern.  Schmidt,  Das  Volkaleben  der  Neugriechen,  p.  160  (with  note  1). 

'^  Balaton,  Songs  of  the  Russian  people,  p.  409. 

^  Whether  this  word  is  originally  Slavonic  appears  to  be  uncertain,  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  found  in  all  Slavonic  languages  and  is  proved  by  the  forms  which  it  has 
assumed  to  have  been  in  use  there  for  fully  a  thousand  years.  This  note  also 
I  owe  to  my  friend,  Mr  Minus. 

■•  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  217. 
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first  syllable ;  while  Serbian  is  among  the  two  or  three  Slavonic 
languages  which  have  discarded  that  liquid.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  word  from  some  Slavonic  language 
other  than  Serbian,  and  consequently  from  some  language  which 
used  and  still  uses  that  word  in  the  sense  of  '  were-wolf.' 

Further,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  Greek  language  itself  the 
word  vrykolakas  does  even  now  locally  and  occasionally  bear  its 
original  significance.  This  usage  indeed  is  flatly  denied  by 
Bernhard  Schmidt,  who,  having  accurately  distinguished  the 
were-wolf  and  the  vampire,  states  that  '  the  modern  Greek  vryko- 
lakas answers  only  to  the  latter'.'  This  pronouncement  however 
was  made  in  the  face  of  two  strong  pieces  of  independent  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  which  Schmidt  notices  and  dismisses  in  a  foot- 
note^. The  first  witness  is  Hanush^,  who  was  plainly  told  by  a 
Greek  of  Mytilene  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  vrykolakes,  the  one 
kind  being  men  already  dead,  and  the  other  still  living  men  who 
were  subject  to  a  kind  of  somnambulism  and  were  seen  abroad 
particularly  on  moonlight  nights.  The  other  authority  is  Cyprien 
Robert^  who  describes  the  vrykolakes  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
thus  :  '  These  are  living  men  mastered  by  a  kind  of  somnam- 
bulism, who  seized  by  a  thirst  for  blood  go  forth  at  night  from 
their  shepherd's-huts,  and  scour  the  country  biting  and  tearing  all 
that  they  meet  both  man  and  beast.' 

To  these  two  pieces  of  testimony — strong  enough,  it  might  be 
thought,  in  their  mutual  agreement  to  merit  more  than  passing 
notice  and  arbitrary  rejection — I  can  add  confirmation  of  more 
recent  date.  In  Cyprus,  during  excavations  carried  out  in  the 
spring  of  1899  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
directors  of  the  enterprise  heard  from  their  workmen  several 
stories  dealing  with  the  detection  of  a  vrykolakas.  The  outline 
of  these  stories  (to  which  Tenos  furnishes  many  parallels^  though 
in  these  latter  I  have  not  found  the  word  vrykolakas  employed)  is 
as  follows.  The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  village,  having  suffered 
from  various  nocturnal  depredations,  determine  to  keep  watch  at 
night  for  the  marauder.  Having  duly  armed  themselves  they 
maintain  a  strict  vigil,  and  are  rewarded  by  seeing  a  vrykolakas. 

J  Das  Volksleben  d.  Neugr.  p.  159.  ^  Ibid,  note  2. 

3  Maunhardt's  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Mythol.  und  Sittenk.  iv.  195. 

4  Les  Slaves  de  Turquie,  i.  p.  69  (Paris,  1844).  ^  Cf.  above,  p.  183. 
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Thereupon  one  of  them  with  gun  or  sword  succeeds  in  inflicting 
a  wound  upon  the  monster,  which  however  for  the  nonce  escapes. 
But  the  next  day  a  man  of  the  village,  who  had  not  been  among 
the  watchers  of  the  night,  is  observed  to  bear  a  wound  exactly 
corresponding  with  that  which  the  assailant  of  the  vrykolakas  had 
dealt ;  and  being  taxed  with  it  the  man  confesses  himself  to  be  a 
vrykolakas. 

Similarly  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agrinion,  I  myself  ascertained  that  the  word 
vrykolakas  was  occasionally  applied  to  living  persons  in  the  sense 
of  were-wolf,  although  there  as  elsewhere  it  more  commonly 
denotes  a  resuscitated  corpse.  Lycanthropy,  as  has  been  observed 
in  a  previous  chapter^  is  in  Greece  often  imputed  to  children. 
In  the  district  mentioned  this  is  conspicuously  the  case.  If 
one  or  more  children  in  a  family  die  without  evident  cause,  the 
mother  will  often  regard  the  smallest  or  weakliest  of  the  sur- 
vivors— more  especially  one  in  any  way  deformed  or  demented — 
as  guilty  of  the  brothers'  or  sisters'  deaths,  and  the  suspect  is 
called  a  vrykolakas.  Elcrat  /3pvK6XaKat;  kclI  '(^a^e?  rov  ahep^o 
a-ov,  'you  are  a  vrykolakas  and  have  devoured  your  brother,'  is 
the  charge  hurled  at  the  helpless  infant,  and  ill-treatment  to 
match  is  meted  out  in  the  hope  of  deterring  it  from  its  blood- 
thirsty ways. 

In  effect  from  four  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Greek  world 
— Mytilene,  Cyprus,  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrinion,  and  the 
district  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus — comes  one  and  the  same  state- 
ment, that  to  the  word  vrykolakas  is  still,  or  has  recently  been, 
attached  its  etymologically  correct  meaning 'were-wolf;  and,  since 
these  isolated  local  usages  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
as  survivals  of  an  usage  which  was  once  general,  they  constitute 
a  second  proof  that  the  Greeks  originally  adopted  the  word  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  Slavonic  races  con- 
tinue down  to  this  day  to  employ  it. 

But  while  it  is  thus  certain  that  the  Greeks  first  learnt  and 
acquired  the  word  vrykolakas  in  the  sense  of  'were-wolf,'  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  main  characteristics  of  the  monster  to 
which  that  name  is  now  applied  are  those  of  the  Slavonic  'vampire.' 

1  Cf.  pp.  183  and  208. 
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The  appearance  and  the  habits  of  the  re-animated  corpse  accord- 
ing to  Slavonic  superstition  differ  hardly  at  all  from  those  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter.  Indeed  the  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  the  Slavs  in  respect  of  this 
belief,  as  what  is  the  extent  of  their  indebtedness.  Is  the  whole 
superstition  a  foreign  importation,  or  is  it  only  partly  alien  and 
partly  native  ? 

The  former  alternative  is  rendered  improbable  in  the  first  place 
by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  have  not  adopted  the  word  '  vampire.' 
If  the  whole  idea  of  dead  men  remaining  under  certain  conditions 
incorrupt  and  emerging  from  their  graves  to  work  havoc  among 
living  men  had  been  first  communicated  to  them  bj'  the  Slavs, 
they  must  almost  inevitably  have  borrowed  the  name  by  which 
the  Slavs  described  those  men.  But  since  in  fact  they  did  not 
adopt  the  Slavonic  name  '  vampire,'  it  is  probable  that  they 
already  possessed  in  their  own  language  some  word  adequate 
to  express  that  idea,  and  therefore  possessed  also  some  native 
superstition  concerning  resuscitation  of  the  dead  which  Slavonic 
influence  merely  modified. 

Further,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  such  a  word  or  words 
existed ;  for  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  dialects  which  employ 
a  word  of  Greek  formation  in  preference  not  merely  to  the  word 
'  vampire,'  which  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Greece  proper,  but  even 
to  the  misapplied  Slavonic  word  vrykolakas.  Thus  Leo  Allatius 
was  familiar  with  the  word  ru/iTraj/taio?,  'drum-like,'  but  whether 
in  his  day  it  belonged  especially  to  his  native  island  Chios^  or 
was  still  in  general  usage,  he  does  not  record.  At  the  present 
day  it  survives  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Cythnos,  where  also 
aXvTo<;,  'incorrupt,'  is  used  as  another  synonym  I  From  Cythera 
are  reported  three  names,  avdppa-)(o,  Xdfnracrfia,  and  Xd^iraaTpo'^, 
evidently  Greek  in  formation  but  to  me,  I  must  confess,  unintel- 
ligible.    In  Cyprus  (where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  word  vrykolakas 

1  In  Chios  at  the  present  day  the  word  vrxjkolakas  is  in  general  usage,  except 
that  in  the  vUlage  of  Pyrgi,  owing  to  a  confusion  of  vrykolakes  and  callicantzan,  a 
local  name  of  the  latter  is  applied  also  to  the  former.  Cf.  KaveWaKrjs,  Xioxa 
'AvdXeKTa,  p.  367,  and  see  above  p.  193. 

2  'AvT.  BdWrivSas,  KveviaKd,  p.  125.  The  two  words  are  given  in  the  neuter 
plural  TvixTraviaia.  and  aXxira,  as  equivalents  of  the  word  vrykolakas  which,  in  the 
form  ^ovpdoiiXaKKas,  is  also  employed. 

3  The  periodical  Ilavdiipa,  vol.  12,  no.  278,  p.  335  and  vol.  13,  no.  308,  p.  505, 
cited  by  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  160. 
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may  still  bear  its  old  sense  'were- wolf)  the  revenant  is  named 
a-apKajfiivof^,  because  his  swollen  appearance  suggests  that  he  has 
'put  on  flesh,'  or  more  rarely  aroiyeLaifjbkvo!;^,  perhaps  with  the 
idea  that   he  has  become  the   '  genius '  (o-rot^^^eto)'  of  some  par- 
ticular locality.     Again,  from  the  village  of  Pyrgos  in  Tenos  is 
reported  the  word  dvaiKadovfievoi;*,  meaning  apparently  one  who 
'  sits  up '  in  his  grave.     Finally,  in  Crete  the  name  popularly  em- 
ployed is  Kara')(ava<;^,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  certain.    Bernhard 
Schmidt",    following   Koraes',   derives    it    from    Kara   and    %aj/(B 
(=  ancient  Greek  x<^o(o),  '  lose/  '  destroy,'  and  would  have  it  mean 
accordingly   'destroyer.'      I  would  suggest  that  derivation  from 
Kara  and  the  root  %aj'-, '  gape,'  '  yawn,'  is  at  least  equally  probable, 
inasmuch  as  other  local  names  such  as  rvfLiravialot;,  '  drumlike,' 
and  aapKO}/j,evo<;,  'fleshy,'  have  reference  to  the  monster's  personal 
appearance,  and   the   '  gaper '  in  like  manner  would  be  a  name 
eminently  suitable  to  a  creature  among  whose  features  are  num- 
bered by  Leo  Allatius   '  a  gaping  mouth  and  gleaming  teeth'.' 
The  same  name  was  some  forty  years  ago',  and  probably  still  is, 
used  in  Rhodes,  and  in  a  Rhodian  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century 
occurs  both  in  its  literal  sense  and  as  a  term  of  abuse".     This 
secondary  usage  however  is  in  no  way  a  proof  that  the  word  meant 
originally  '  destroyer '  rather  than   '  gaper ' ;  for  by  the  fifteenth 
century  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  revenant  was  every- 
where an  object  of  horror,  and  therefore  his  name,  whatever  it 
originally  meant,  furnished    a   convenient  term  of  vituperation. 
But   one    thing    at    least   is    clear,    that    Ka-ra'x^ava';,   whichever 

1  Schmidt,  op.  clt.  p.  160,  referring  to  ^M<TTUjp  (periodical),  iii.  p.  539;  IloWnjs, 
napaddcrus,  I.  p.  574. 

2  noXirjjj,  ibid.  »  Cf.  above,  p.  277. 

■*  BdXXrji'Sas  in  'E07/M«pis  rUp  ^iKofmBSiv,  1861,  p.  1828.  Schmidt  interprets  the 
word  as  'der  Aufhookende,'  one  who  sits  upon  and  crushes  his  victims,  a  habit 
sometimes  ascribed  to  vri/kolakes,  but  more  often  to  callicantzari.  My  own  inter- 
pretation has  the  support  of  many  popular  stories,  in  which,  when  the  exhumation 
of  a  vrykolakas  takes  place,  he  is  found  sitting  up  in  his  tomb.  See  e.g.  HoSlTiit, 
Ilapadia-eii,  i.  p.  590. 

'  Cf.  Xovpfioi^Tis,  KpriTtKa,  p.  27  (Athens,  1842) ;  Tpriy.  IlairaSoireTpaKijs,  'laropla 
rcjc  H(paKiii}v,  pp.  72-3. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  160.  '  'Ara/CTa,  n.  p.  114. 

*  Os  hians,  dentes  candidi,  cf.  above,  p.  367. 

*»  The  word  is  mentioned  by  Newton,  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  i. 
p.  212.     I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  more  recent  information. 

i«  T4  eavaTiKbf  ttjs  'P6Sou  {The  Black  Death  of  Shades),  11.  267  and  579,  published 
in  Wagner's  Medieval  Greek  Texts,  i.  p.  179  (from  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  160, 
note  4). 
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interpretation  of  it  be  right,  is  certainly  a  word  of  Greek  origin 
no  less  than  the  others  which  I  have  enumerated. 

Now  all  these  dialectic  Greek  names  are  found,  it  will  have 
been  observed,  only  in  certain  of  the  Greek  islands,  while  on  the 
mainland  vrykolakas  has  come  to  be  universally  employed.  But 
it  was  the  mainland  which  was  particularly  exposed  to  Slavonic 
immigration  and  influence,  while  islands  like  Crete  and  Cyprus 
were  practically  immune.  Hence,  while  the  mainland  gradually 
adopted  a  Slavonic  word,  it  was  likely  enough  that  some  of  the 
islands  should  retain  their  own  Greek  terms,  even  though  in  the 
course  of  their  relations  with  the  mainland  they  became  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  new  Slavonic  word.  These  insular  names 
for  the  vrykolakas  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  survivals  from 
a  pre-Slavohic  period,  and,  though  they  are  now  merely  dialectic, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  or  more  of  them  formerly 
held  a  place  in  the  language  of  mainlanders  and  islanders  alike. 
But  the  existence  of  such  words  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
belief  in  some  kind  of  resuscitated  beings  denoted  by  them.  In 
other  words,  the  Greeks  when  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Slavs  already  possessed  a  belief  in  the  re-animation  and  activity  of 
certain  dead  persons,  which  so  far  resembled  the  Slavonic  belief 
in  vampirism,  that  the  Slavonic  vampire  could  be  adequately 
denoted  by  some  Greek  word  or  words  already  existing  and  there 
was  no  need  to  adopt  the  Slavonic  name. 

I  claim  then  to  have  established  two  important  points :  first, 
that  the  word  vrykolakas  was  originally  borrowed  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Slavs  in  the  sense  of 'were- wolf,' though  now  it  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  the  sense  of  '  vampire ' ;  secondly,  that, 
whatever  ideas  concerning  vampires  the  Greeks  may  have  learnt 
from  the  Slavs,  they  did  not  adopt  the  Slavonic  word  '  vampire ' 
but  employed  one  of  those  native  Greek  words,  such  as  Tvufravialot; 
or  KaTa%aj/a?,  which  are  still  in  local  usage;  whence  it  follows 
that  some  superstition  anent  re-animated  corpses  existed  in  Greece 
before  the  coming  of  the  Slavs. 

These  points  being  established,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  superstition  in  Greece  from  the  time 
of  the  Slavonic  immigrations  onward,  and  to  show  how  it  came  to 
pass  that,  whereas  in  the  tenth  century,  let  us  say,  when  the 
Greeks  had  had  ample  time    to   imbibe   Slavonic  superstitions, 
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vrykolakas  meant  a  '  were-wolf,'  and  a  'vampire'  was  denoted  by 
TVfj,iraviaio(;  or  some  other  Greek  word,  nowadays  vrykolakas 
almost  always  means  a  'vampire'  and  rvfiiravialot;  is  well-nigh 
obsolete. 

The  Slavs  brought  with  them  into  Greece  two  superstitions,  the 
one  concerning  were-wolves  and  the  other  concerning  vampires. 
The  old  Hellenic  belief  in  lycanthropy  was  apparently  at  that 
time  weak— confined  perhaps  to  a  few  districts  only — for  the 
Greeks  borrowed  from  the  invaders  their  word  vrykolakas  in  the 
place  of  the  old  XvKavOpwrro^^,  by  which  to  express  the  idea  of  a 
'  were-wolf.'  They  also  learnt  the  Slavonic  superstition  concerning 
vampires,  but  in  this  case  did  not  borrow  the  word  '  vampire '  but 
expressed  the  notion  adequately  by  means  of  one  of  those  words 
which  now  survive  only  in  insular  dialects — adequately,  I  say,  but 
not  exactly.  For — and  here  I  must  anticipate  what  will  be  proved 
later — the  Greeks  denoted  by  those  words  a  revenant  but  not  a 
vampire.  They  believed  in  the  incorruptibility  and  the  re-anima- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  dead  men,  but  they  did  not  impute 
to  these  revenants  the  savagery  which  is  implied  by  the  name 
'  vampire.'  The  dead  who  returned  from  their  graves  acted,  it 
was  held,  as  reasonable  men,  not  as  ferocious  brutes.  This  did 
not  of  course  exclude  the  idea  that  a  revenant  might  return  to 
seek  revenge  where  vengeance  was  due;  he  was  not  necessarily 
peaceable;  but  if  he  exacted  even  the  life  of  one  who  had  wronged 
him,  the  act  of  vengeance  was  reasonable.  To  the  proof  of  this, 
as  I  have  said,  I  shall  come  later  on  ;  here  I  will  only  point  out 
that  the  names  which  survive  in  the  island-dialects  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  my  view.  Of  the  words  TVfiiraviato'i,  '  drumlike,' 
aapKcofievo'i,  'fleshy,'  a-Tot,x^ico/j,evo<;,  'genius'  dvaiKaOovfievo^,  'sit- 
ting up'  in  the  grave,  and,  if  my  interpretation  is  right,  Karaxava.';, 
'  gaper,'  not  one  suggests  any  inherent  ferocity  in  the  resuscitated 
dead. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Greeks  first  heard  of  the  Slavonic 
'  vampire,'  they  naturally  regarded  it  merely  as  a  new  and  par- 
ticularly vicious  species  of  the  genus  revenant.     Their  own  words 

1  I  have  shown  above  (pp.  239  ff.)  that  in  certain  districts  the  word  IvKavepuiros 
was  superseded  by  a  new  Greek  compound  XvKOKavT^apos ;  but  this  new  term  was 
probably  always  confined,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  vocabulary  of  a  few  districts  only, 
while  the  Slavonic  word  vrykolakas  enjoyed  a  wider  vogue. 
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for  the  genus  implied  no  idea  beyond  that  of  the  resuscitation  of 
the  dead,  and  were  therefore  no  less  applicable  to  the  uniformly 
ferocious  Slavonic  variety  than  to  the  more  reasonable  and  human 
type  with  which  they  themselves  were  familiar.  They  therefore 
did  not  require  the  word  '  vampire,'  but  were  content  at  first  to 
comprise  all  revenants,  whatever  their  character,  under  one  or 
other  of  the  existing  Greek  names. 

Subsequently  however,  it  appears,  a  change  took  place.  The 
Slavonic  superstition  concerning  were-wolves  included  then,  we 
may  suppose,  as  it  includes  now\  the  idea  that  were-wolves  be- 
come after  death  vampires.  The  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  the 
Slavs  the  very  name  of  the  were-wolf,  must  therewith  have  learnt 
that  these  vrykolakes  as  they  then  called  them  were  among  the 
classes  of  men  who  were  liable  to  vampirism;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  it  would  surely  have  seemed  natural  to  them  that  the 
revenant  should  be  conspicuous  for  ferocity.  The  conduct  of  a 
reasonable  being  could  not  be  expected  after  death  from  one  who 
in  his  lifetime  had  suffered  from  lycanthropic  mania;  or  rather, 
if  there  could  be  any  reason  in  his  conduct,  the  most  reason- 
able and  consistent  thing  would  be  for  him  to  turn  vampire. 

Thus  one  class  of  reveimnts  came  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
now  composite  Greek  superstition  by  its  wanton  and  blood-thirsty 
character ;  and  in  order  to  mark  this  distinction  in  speech  also 
the  Greeks,  it  would  seem,  began  to  call  one  who  from  a  were-wolf 
had  become  a  genuine  vampire  by  the  same  name  after  as  before 
death,  vrykolakas,  while  to  the  more  reasonable  and  human 
rewnante  they  still  applied  some  such  term  as  TuyttTraj'tatot, 'drum- 
like.' 

By  the  seventeenth  century  the  superstition  had  undergone 
a  further  change,  which  is  reflected  in  the  usage  of  the  word 
Tvfnraviaio^.  In  proportion  as  the  horror  of  real  vrykolakes  had 
grown  and  spread,  the  very  memory  of  the  more  innocent  kind  of 
revenants  had  faded,  until  the  genus  revenant  was  represented  only 
by  the  species  vrykolakas.  The  word  TVfiiravialo'i  was  indeed  still 
known,  but  Leo  Allatius  was  undoubtedly  following  the  popular 
usage  of  his  time  when  he  made  it  synonymous  with  vrykolakas; 
for  those  narratives  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  which  I  have 

1  See  above,  p.  378. 
L.  25 
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quoted  above  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  common-folk  had 
come  to  suspect  all  revenants  alike  of  predatory  propensities. 

This  change  in  popular  beliefs  placed  the  Church  in  an  awk- 
ward predicament,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  popular  and  the  clerical  usages  of  the  word  ru/i- 
iravialo';.  It  had  long  been  claimed  that  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  binding  upon  a  man  even  beyond  death  and  could 
arrest  the  natural  process  of  decomposition ;  indeed  the  formula 
oflGcially  employed  ended,  as  Father  Richard  of  Santorini  notes, 
with  the  phrase,  '  and  after  death  to  remain  indissoluble.'  But 
when  the  fear  of  real  vampires  spread  over  Greece,  the  priests 
would  naturally  have  been  unwilling  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  resuscitation  of  such  pests,  while  they  were  equally  unwilling 
to  diminish  the  terrors  of  excommunication  by  omitting  the  final 
imprecation.  Their  only  course  therefore  was  to  emphasize  what 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  always  the  authorised  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  that  excommunicated  persons  remained  indeed  incorrupt 
and  'drum-like,'  but  were  not,  like  vrykolakes,  subject  to  diabolical 
re-animation.  It  is  Father  Richard's  acceptance  of  this  clerical 
view  which  explains  why,  writing  as  he  did  some  few  years  after 
Leo  AUatius,  he  distinguished  the  two  words  which  Leo  had  treated 
as  synonymous,  making  resuscitation  the  criterion  of  the  wyho- 
lakas  and  stating  that  the  '  drum-like '  body,  though  withheld 
from  natural  decay,  lay  quiet  in  its  grave.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  made  no  impression  upon  the  popular  belief;  to  this  very 
day  the  common-folk  regard  any  corpse  which  is  found  incorrupt 
as  a  potential  vrykolakas,  and  excommunication  is  everywhere 
numbered  among  the  causes  of  vampirism. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  any  revenants  other  than  the 
savage  vrykolakes  are  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  in  most  districts 
their  very  name  is  no  longer  heard.  The  word  vrykolakes,  which 
first  meant  were-wolves,  came  to  denote  also  the  vampires  into 
which  were-wolves  changed,  and  gradually,  as  these  vampires 
by  exciting  men's  horror  and  concentrating  on  themselves  the 
people's  attention  became  the  predominant  class  of  revenants, 
ousted  from  the  very  speech  of  Greece  as  a  whole  the  old  Greek 
names  for  the  more  harmless  sort,  and  established  itself  as  the 
regular  equivalent  of  revenant. 

Such  is  my  solution  of  the  somewhat  complex  problem  of 
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-nomenclature  ;  and  in  presenting  it  I  have  incidentally  stated  my 
view  that  the  genuinely  Greek  element  in  the  modern  super- 
stition is  a  belief  in  the  incorruptibility  and  re-appearance  of  dead 
persons  under  certain  special  conditions,  and  that  the  imported  and 
now  dominant  element  is  the  Slavonic  belief  that  the  resuscitation 
of  the  dead  renders  them  necessarily  predatory  vampires.  This 
I  now  have  to  prove. 

It  is  a  -well-established  characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  vampire 
that  his  violence  is  directed  first  and  foremost  against  his  nearest 
of  kin.  The  same  trait  is  so  pronounced  too  in  the  modern  Greek 
vrykolakas  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  6  ^pvKoXaKai 
dpyi^fi  d-n-o  to,  yivetd  rov,  '  the  vrykolakas  begins  with  his  own 
beard' — a  saying  which  carries  a  double  meaning,  so  a  peasant 
told  me.  It  may  be  taken  literally,  inasmuch  as  the  vrykolakas 
usually  appears  bald  and  beardless;  but  the  words  rd  yeveid 
rov,  'his  beard,'  are  popularly  understood  as  a  substitute,  half 
jocose  and  half  euphemistic,  for  rr/  yeved  rov,  'his  family.'  In 
other  words,  this  most  deadly  of  pagan  pests,  like  the  most  lively 
of  Christian  virtues,  begins  at  home. 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  and  even  proverbial  habits  of 
the  vrykolakas,  nothing,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  be  more 
repugnant  and  fearful  to  the  near  relations  of  a  dead  man  than 
the  possibility  that  he  would  turn  vrykolakas  and  return  straight- 
way to  devour  them.  The  first  sufferers  from  such  an  eventuality 
would  be  the  man's  own  kinsfolk,  the  next  his  acquaintances  and 
fellow-villagers,  but  he  himself  would  appear  to  be  aggressor 
rather  than  sufferer.  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  this  consideration, 
there  is  no  more  commodious  form  of  curse  in  popular  usage  than 
the  ejaculation  of  a  prayer  that  the  person  who  has  incurred  one's 
displeasure  may  be  withheld  from  corruption  after  death  and 
return  from  his  grave.  I  have  heard  it  extended  even  to  a 
recalcitrant  mule ;  but  it  is  also  used  gravely  by  parents  as  an 
imprecation  of  punishment  hereafter  upon  undutiful  children. 
A  few  samples  of  this  curse  will  not  be  out  of  place,  as  showing 
at  once  its  frequency  and  its  ranged 

NA  Mv  rov  BexTj}  v  7^?,  '  May  the  earth  not  receive  him '  : 

1  I  quote  my  authority  only  for  choice  specimens  which  I  have  not  myself 
heard.  Variations  may  be  found  in  almost  aoy  ^YO^k  bearmg  on  popular  speech  or 
belief. 

25—2 
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va  fxriv  TOP  4>dyr]  to  %a./ia,  '  May  the  ground  not  consume  him ' : 
17  yrj  va  fir]  ae  x^ve-frj^,  '  May  the  earth  not  digest  thee ' :  tJ 
fjiavpn  77}  vd  a  dva^epd<Tr)\  'May  the  black  earth  spew  thee  up'; 
vd  p,elvr)<;  dXvo)TO<;,  '  Mayest  thou  remain  incorrupt':  vd  fxri  ere 
Xvc6c7y  rj  yfj,  'May  the  earth  not  loose  thee'  (i.e.  not  let  thy  body 
decompose):  vd  ere  0ydXy  to  %c3fia,  '  May  the  ground  reject  thee': 
KovTovKi  vd  y87^?^  '  Mayest  thou  become  (after  death)  like  a 
log  (in  solidity)':  to  %fS/ia  '^epda  Tove,  'May  the  ground  spew 
him  out ' — this  last  phrase  being  made  more  terrible  by  being  a 
parody,  as  it  were,  of  the  prayer  uttered  by  the  mourners  at  every 
Greek  funeral  o  de6<;  ^fopea  Tove,  '  May  God  forgive  him.'  Such 
are  the  popular  forms  of  the  curse;  and  akin  to  them  are  the 
ecclesiastical  imprecations,  with  which  the  formula  of  excommu- 
nication used  to  end  :  Kal  ear;  fieTa  OdvaTov  dXvT0<;  alcovifO'i,  to? 
al  TTiTpai  Kal  ra  alSvpa*,  'And  after  death  thou  shalt  be  bound 
(i.e.  incorrupt)  eternally,  even  as  stone  and  iron  ' ;  or,  in  a  shorter 
form,  Kal  fieTa  tov  OdvaTov  dXvTo<;  Kal  d'jrapdXvTO';^,  '  And  after 
death  bound  and  indissoluble.'  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
Church  spoke  only  of  incorruptibility,  but  several  of  the  popular 
expressions  contain  explicit  mention  of  resuscitation  as  well ;  and 
the  very  forms  of  the  curse  which  I  have  quoted  show  how  closely 
knit  together,  how  almost  identical,  are  these  two  notions  in  the 
mind  of  the  peasants.  That  which  the  earth  will  not  'receive,' 
she  necessarily  'rejects';  that  which  she  does  not  'consume'  or 
'digest,'  she  necessarily  'spews  up.'  The  man  whose  body  does 
not  decompose  is  necessarily  a  revenant. 

Now  curses,  it  must  be  remembered,  among  a  primitive 
people  are  considered  as  operative,  and  not  merely  expletive ;  each 
bullet  of  malediction  deliberately  aimed  is  expected  to  find  its 
billet ;  each  imprecation  seriously  uttered  has  a  magical  power  of 
fulfilling  itself.  That  this  belief  is  firmly  held  by  the  Greek  folk  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  certain  quaint  solemnities  enacted  beside  the 
deathbed.  It  is  a  common  custom"  for  a  dying  man  to  put  a 
handful  of  salt  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  to 

1  AeXrlov  TTJs'ItrTop.  rai 'EScoX. 'Eraip/as,  II.  123  (from  Crete).  ^  Ibid. 

.    "  'I.  S.  'ApxiXaos,  H  Xivaais,  p.  199  (from  Sinasos  in  Asia  Minor). 

•*  Christophorus  Angelas,  De  statu  hodiernorwm  Graecorum,  cap.  25. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  370. 

'  In  the  details  of  my  account  of  this  custom  I  follow  BaXKrii/Sas,  KvOftaKa,  pp. 
113 — 114.  But  it  prevails  also  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  many  places 
besides  Cythnos. 
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sprinkle  with  the  liquid  all  those  who  are  present,  saying,  m? 
XvwveL  T  aXan,  va  Xyeocrovv  ji  KaTdpai<;  fiov,  'As  the  salt  dissolves, 
so  may  my  curses  dissolve.'  By  this  ceremony  all  persons  whom  he 
has  cursed  are  released  from  the  bonds  of  an  imprecation  which 
after  death  he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  revoke  or  annul.  Then 
in  turn  the  relations  and  friends  formally  pronounce  their  forgive- 
ness of  aught  that  the  dying  man  has  done  to  their  hurt.  Thus 
pardoning  and  pardoned  the  sick  man  may  expect  a  short  and 
easy  passing ;  and,  if  the  death-struggle  be  prolonged,  it  is  taken 
as  a  sign  that  some. one  whom  he  has  injured  has  not  forgiven 
him.  Accordingly  the  friends  and  kinsmen,  having  decided  among 
themselves  who  the  delinquent  must  be,  send  to  fetch  him,  if  he 
be  still  living,  in  order  that  he  too  may  pronounce  his  forgiveness 
and  so  smooth  the  passage  of  the  parting  soul.  If  however  he  be 
dead,  a  portion  of  his  shroud  or  of  his  ashes  is  brought  and 
burnt,  and  the  sick  man,  who  needs  his  forgiveness  ere  he  can  die 
in  peace,  is  fumigated  with  the  smoke  therefrom. 

Since  then  curses  in  general  are  regarded  by  the  Greek  folk 
no  less  than  by  other  primitive  peoples  as  effective  instruments  of 
wrath  which  work  out  their  own  fulfilment,  the  particular  curses 
which  we  are  considering,  when  they  are  gravely  uttered,  do 
seriously  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  person  cursed  be- 
coming after  death  a  revenant  and  are  designed  to  bring  about 
that  future  state. 

But,  if  already  at  the  time  when  such  imprecations  first  became 
popular  it  had  been  believed  that  their  effect  was  to  render  the 
corpse,  whose  decay  was  arrested  and  whose  resuscitation  was 
assured,  a  wanton  and  blood-thirsty  monster,  preying  first  of  all 
upon  his  nearest  of  kin,  the  question  of  relationship  or  no  relation- 
ship between  the  curser  and  the  cursed  would  necessarily  have 
been  taken  into  account. 

On  the  one  hand,  where  a  man  was  in  no  degree  akin  to  the 
object  of  his  wrath,  he  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
including  his  enemy's  whole  family  in  his  vengeance  by  causing 
him  to  return  and  devour  them.  For  in  Greece  recrimination  is 
wholly  unsparing,  and  no  man  pretending  to  any  elegance  or  taste 
in  the  matter  of  abuse  could  neglect  to  level  his  taunts  and  threats 
and  curses  at  least  as  much  against  the  relatives — especially  the 
female  relatives — of  his  enemy  as  against  the  man  himself.     Just 
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as  the  tenderest  blessings  among  the  peasants  are  prayers,  not  for 
him  to  whom  they  wish  well,  but  rather  for  those  whom  he  has 
loved  and  lost,  so  that  the  beggar's  thanks  are  often  'May  God  for- 
give your  father  and  your  mother'  (which,  however  it  may  sound,  is 
not  intended  otherwise  than  graciously)  or  again,  prettier  still  in  its 
vague  genderless  plural  which  no  translation  can  adequately  render, 
6  ^eo9  'xcopea  ra  TreOa/j./j.eva  aov,  '  May  God  forgive  your  dead,'  so 
the  harshest  and  bitterest  of  curses  are  vented,  not  upon  the  man 
who  has  excited  them,  hiit  upon  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him.  And  bitterness  in  cursing  being  as  much  a  part  of  the, 
Greek  character  as  gentleness  in  blessing,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that,  if  any  idea  of  real  vampirism  had  originally  been  associated 
with  revenants,  the  merest  novice  in  malediction  could  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  imprecations  of  incorruptibility 
and  resuscitation  a  prayer  that  his  enemy  might  devastate  with 
horrid  carnage  the  home  of  those  who  mourned  him.  Yet  not 
one  of  the  curses  which  I  have  quoted  above  suggests  any 
savagery  to  be  shown  by  the  resuscitated  body;  not  one  of  them 
hints  at  the  blood-thirsty  predatory  character  of  the  modern 
vrykolakas ;  nay,  most  significant  of  all,  not  one  of  them  contains 
the  word  vrykolakas,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  or  found  recorded,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  any  form  of  the  curse  in  which  that  word 
appears^  Now  this  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  difficulty  of 
language  in  using  the  word,  for  there  is  a  convenient  enough 
verb  formed  from  it,  ^pvKoXaKid^o),  '  I  turn  vampire,'  and  va 
^pvKoKaKida-r]^,  '  May  you  turn  vampire,'  should  commend  itself 
as  both  sonorous  and  compendious.  The  reason  why  all  mention 
and  all  thought  of  the  ordinary  vrykolakas  are  lacking  in  these 
curses  must  rather  be  that,  when  they  first  came  into  vogue, 
revenants  were  not  yet  credited  with  the  savage  character  which 
under  Slavonic  influence  they  afterwards  acquired;  and  that,  when 
the  word  vrykolakas  was  introduced,  the  old  traditional  forms  of 
curse  underwent  no  modification,  but  were  baudied  to  and  fro  by 
boys  with  the  same  glib  uniformity  as  by  their  fathers  before 
them.  They  had  been  cast  in  set  forms  before  the  idea  of  vam- 
pirism had  been  introduced  and  when  men  believed  only  in  reason- 
able and  usually  harmless  revenants. 

'  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  wide  enquiries  on  this  point,  but  have 
found  no  example. 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  the  curser  was  akin  to  the  cursed, 
the  nearer  the  tie  of  blood  the  more  incomprehensible  would  be 
the  attitude  of  one  who  by  an  imprecation  should  recall  from  the 
grave  so  malignant  a  thing  as  the  modern  vrykolakas,  only  to  fall 
himself  perhaps  the  first  victim  to  its  blood-thirstiness.  If  the 
phrase  '  May  the  earth  reject  thee '  had  suggested  anything  beyond 
simple  resuscitation,  if  there  had  been  any  resemblance  in  character 
between  the  Greek  revenant  and  the  Slavonic  vampire,  such  an 
imprecation  would  have  been  impossible  where  close  kinship 
existed ;  it  would  at  once  recoil  with  fatal  force  upon  the  curser's 
own  head ;  above  all,  that  most  solemn  curse,  the  curse  of  parent 
upon  child,  would  have  been  the  first  to  'come  home  to  roost'; 
and  yet  the  use  of  such  parental  imprecations  is  both  celebrated 
in  ballad  and  not  unknown,  I  am  told,  in  aqtual  experience.  Once 
more  then  the  use  of  these  curses  is  explicable  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  original  Greek  revenants  were  not  the  formidable 
monsters  now  known  as  vrykolakes,  and  that,  when  under  Slavonic 
influence  the  popular  conception  of  them  changed,  the  old  set 
phrases  of  commination — coins,  as  it  were,  of  speech,  struck  in 
the  mint  of  the  original  superstition — continued  current  in  spite 
of  their  inconsistency  with  the  new  ideas.  These  colloquial  sur- 
vivals of  the  original  Greek  superstition  are  at  once  a  proof  and  a 
measure  of  its  later  contamination.  The  Greeks  had  believed  in 
reasonable  human  revenants;  the  Slavs  taught  them  to  believe  in 
brutish  inhuman  vampires. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  ballad  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  ;  in  it  a  mother's  imprecation  recalls  her  son  from  the 
grave ;  the  revenant,  who  is  the  protagonist  in  a  most  dramatic 
story,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  type  which  I  claim  to  have  been 
the  original  Greek  type  and  exhibits  no  Slavonic  traits. 

The  ballad^  which  as  an  important  document  I  translate  at 
length,  runs  as  follows : 

Mother  with  children  richly  blest,  nine  sons  and  one  dear  daughter, 
The  darling  of  thy  heart  was  she,  and  fondly  did'st  thou  tend  her  ; 
For  full  twelve  years  thou  guardedst  her,  and  the  sun  looked  not  on  her, 
But  in  the  dusk  thou  bathedst  her,  by  moonlight  trim'dst  her  tresses. 
By  evening-star  and  morning-star  her  curls  in  order  settest. 
And  lo  !  a  message  brought  to  thee,  from  Babylon  a  message. 
Bidding  thee  wed  thy  child  afar,  afar  in  a  strange  country; 

^  The  version  which  I  translate  is  No.  517  in  Paesow's  Popularia  Garmina 
Graec.  recent. 
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Eight  of  her  brethren  will  it  not,  but  Constantine  doth  hearken : 

■ — 'Nay,  mother,  send  thine  Aretd,  send  her  to  that  strange  country, 

That  country  whither  I  too  fare,  that  land  wherein  I  wander, 

That  I  may  find  me  comfort  there,  that  I  may  find  me  lodging.' 

— '  Prudent  art  thou,  my  Constantine,  yet  ill-conceived  thy  counsel  : 

If  there  o'ertake  me  death,  my  son,  if  there  o'ertake  me  sickness, 

If  there  hap  bitterness  or  joy,  who  shall  go  bring  her  to  me?' 

He  made  the  Saints  his  witnesses,  he  gave  her  God  for  surety, 

If  peradventure  there  come  death,  if  haply  there  come  sickness, 

If  there  hap  bitterness  or  joy,  himself  would  go  and  bring  her. 

Now  when  they  had  sent  Aret^  to  wed  in  the  strange  country, 

There  came  a  year  of  heaviness,  a  month  of  God's  displeasure. 

And  there  befell  the  Pestilence,  that  the  nine  brethren  perished ; 

Lone  as  a  willow  in  the  plain,  lone,  desolate  their  mother. 

Over  eight  graves  she  beats  her  breast,  o'er  eight  makes  lamentation, 

But  from  the  tomb  of  Constantine  she  tears  the  very  grave-stones  : 

— '  Rise,  I  adjure  thee,  Constantine,  'tis  Arete  I  long  for ; 

Thou  madest  the  Saints  thy  witnesses,  thou  gavest  me  God  for  surety, 

If  there  hap  bitterness  or  joy,  thyself  would'st  go  and  bring  her.' 

5'orth  from  the  mound  that  covered  him  the  stern  adjuring  drave  him; 

He  takes  the  clouds  to  be  his  steed,  the  stars  to  be  his  bridle, 

The  moon  for  escort  on  his  road,  and  goes  his  way  to  bring  her. 

He  leaves  the  mountains  in  his  wake,  he  gains  the  heights  before  him, 

He  finds  her  'neath  the  moonlight  fair  combing  her  golden  tresses. 

E'en  from  afar  he  bids  her  hail,  cries  from  afar  his  message  : 

— '  Up,  Aretotila,  up  and  come,  for  lo !  our  mother  needs  thee.' 

— '  Alack,  alack,  dear  brother  mine,  what  chance  hath  then  befallen  ? 

If  haply  'tis  an  hour  of  joy,  let  me  go  don  my  jewels, 

If  bitterness,  speak,  I  will  come  and  tarry  not  for  robing.' 

— 'Up,  Aretoiila,  up  and  come,  and  tarry  not  for  robing.' 

Beside  the  way  whereon  they  passed,  beside  the  road  they  travelled. 

They  heard  the  singing  of  the  birds,  they  heard  the  birds  a-saying : 

— '  Who  hath  e'er  seen  a  maiden  fair  by  a  dead  man  escorted  V 

— '  Didst  hear,  my  brother  Constantine,  what  thing  the  birds  are  saying? 

"  Who  hath  e'er  seen  a  maiden  fair  by  a  dead  man  escorted  ? " ' 

— 'Nay,  foolish  birds,  let  them  sing  on,  nor  heed  their  idle  chatter.' 

Anon  as  they  went  faring  on,  yet  other  birds  were  calling : 

— '  What  woeful  sight  is  this  we  see,  so  piteous  and  so  plaintive. 

That  lo!  as  comrades  on  their  way,  the  dead  escort  the  living?' 

— '  Didst  hear,  my  brother  Constantine,  what  thing  the  birds  are  saying? 

"  That  lo !  as  comrades  on  their  way,  the  dead  escort  the  living." ' 

— '  Nay,  what  are  birds  ?  let  them  sing  on,  nor  heed  their  idle  chatter.' 

— 'Ah,  but  I  fear  thee,  brother  mine,  thou  savourest  of  censing.' 

— '  Nay,  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  John  we  gathered  yester  even. 

And  the  good  father  hallowed  us  with  incense  beyond  measure.' 

And  yet  again  as  they  fared  on,  yet  other  birds  were  crying: 

— '  0  God,  great  God  omnipotent,  great  wonders  art  thou  working ; 

So  gracious  and  so  fair  a  maid  with  a  dead  man  consorting  ! ' 

— '  Didst  hear,  my  brother  Constantine,  what  thing  the  birds  are  saying? 

Tell  me,  where  are  those  locks  of  thine,  thy  trimly-set  mustachio?' 

— 'Twas  a  sore  sickness  fell  on  me,  nigh  unto  death  it  brought  me. 

And  spoiled  me  of  my  golden  locks,  ray  trimly-set  mustachio.' 

Lo !  they  are  come  ;  but  locked  their  home,  the  door  fast  barred  and  bolted. 

And  all  the  windows  of  their  home  in  spider-webs  enshrouded. 

— 'Op'n,  prithee,  open,  mother  mine,  'tis  Aret6  thy  daughter.' 

— '  An  thou  art  Charon,  go  thy  way,  for  I  have  no  more  children ; 

My  one,  my  little  Aret^,  bides  far  in  the  strange  country.' 
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— '  Op'n,  prithee,  open,  mother  mine,  'tis  Constantine  that  calls  thee  ; 
I  made  the  Saints  my  witnesses,  I  gave  thee  God  for  surety. 
If  there  hap  bitterness  or  joy,  myself  would  go  and  bring  her.' 
Scarce  had  she  passed  to  ope  the  door,  and  lo  !  her  soul  passed  from  her. 

The  versions  of  this  ballad  which  have  been  collected  are  very 
numerous  \  and  some  of  them  differ  so  widely  from  others  in 
language  as  not  to  have  a  single  line  in  common.  That  which 
I  have  selected  for  translation  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  pre- 
senting fairly  all  the  essential  points  of  the  story,  and  free  from 
the  eccentricities  which  some  versions  have  developed.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  here  the  mother's  curse  is 
only  implied  by  her  action  of  tearing  up  the  gravestones  and 
adjuring  Constantine  to  rise,  whereas  in  one  or  two  versions, 
otherwise  inferior,  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed. 

Thus  in  one^  her  words  run : 

TTerpa  va  ylvrj  6  Kwa-TavTrjs,  'XtddpL  va  firj  Xcicoarj, 
TrMtrretXe  tt/v    Aperoj  /aov,   ttjv   'Apero)  ^(rra  ^iva. 

'  May  Constantine  become  as  rock,  yea  even  as  stone,  and  have  no  loosing 
(i.e.  dissolution),  for  that  he  sent  my  Areto  to  a  strange  land.' 

And  in  another' : 

OXot  fxov  ol  yvtOL  va  \vanrovve  ktj  6   Kwtrraff   va  p,r}  Xvoxrij, 
On    efi(UK6  TTjv   *Aperj)   ttoXu  fiaKpva  '(ttcl  ^iva. 

'May  all  my  other  sons  have  "loosing"  and  Constantine  be  not  "loosed," 
for  that  he  let  my  Aret^  be  taken  afar  to  a  strange  country.' 

Again,  another  version''  ends,  not  with  the  arrival  of  Aret^  in 
time  to  close  her  dying  mother's  eyes,  but  with  the  revoking  of 
the  curse  upon  Constantine  in  gratitude  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
oath : 

'  va  (T€  \vaia-Tj  to  x^f^^  ^^^   '^"^  ^^  ^^  <l>dy    r]   TrXaxa  tr'.' 
ocro  va  (tukt    to  \6yo  Trjs  xpv<^Ta  x^H"^  yevoTov, 

'  May  the  earth  where  thou  liest  loose  thee  and  thy  tomb  consume  thee,' 
Scarce  had  she  finished  her  speech  and  he  became  but  a  handful  of  earth. 

Clearly  then  the  curse,  which  in  this  story  is  conceived  as 
binding  Constantino's  body  and  driving  him  forth  from  the  grave 
and  which  must  be  revoked  before  his  body  can  be  loosed  by 
natural  decay,  is  one  of  that  class  which  we  have  been  considering ; 

1  Prof.  IIoXiTijs  has  coUeoted  seventeen  in  a  monograph  entitled  Td  SnifioTiKhv 
&ff/xa  Tepl  ToO  vexpov  dSeX^oC  (originally  published  in  the  AeXWoc  ttjs  'la-Top.  Kal 
'EffvoX.  'ETOipias). 

^  noXiTTi!,  op.  cit.  p.  43  (Version  No.  4,  11.  18,  19). 

3  The  periodical  IIo;'5iipo,  1862,  vol.  13,  p.  867  (noXh-ns,  op.  cit.  p.  66,  no.  17, 
11.  19,  20). 

*  'I.  S.  'ApxfKaos,  "a  Zivao-6s,  p.  164  (from  Sinasos  in  Asia  Minor). 
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but  the  story  confers  the  further  advantage  of  letting  us  see  such 
a  curse  in  operation.  Constantine  is  presented  as  a  revenant,  but 
not  of  the  modern  type  ;  for  what  turn  must  the  story  have  taken 
if  he  had  been  a  normal  vrykolakas  ?  His  first  act  would  have 
been  to  devour  his  nearest  of  kin— his  mother,  who  was  tearing  up 
his  grave-stones  and  cursing  him  :  and  his  next,  if  he  had  troubled 
to  go  as.  far  as  Babylon,  to  make  a  like  end  of  Aret6.  And  what 
do  we  actually  find  ?  Constantine  acts  not  only  as  a  reasonable 
man  in  seeking  to  allay  his  sister's  suspicions,  but  also  as  a  good 
man  in  keeping  his  oath.  He  is  driven  forth  from  the  grave 
on  a  quest  which  (in  most  versions  of  the  story)  earns  him  no 
thanks  from  those  whom  he  benefits ;  he  does  his  weary  mission 
and  (in  most  versions)  goes  back  again  to  the  cold  grave  from^ 
which  the  curse  had  raised  him.  Our  sympathy  is  engaged  by 
Constantine  no  less  than  by  his  mother.  He  too  is  a  sufferer, 
first  stricken  down  in  his  youth  by  pestilence,  and  then  cursed 
because  his  oath  remained  unfulfilled.  He  claims  our  pity,  and  in 
this  differs  fundamentally  from  the  ordinary  vrykolakas  which  could 
only  excite  our  horror.  ; 

Furthermore  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  many  versions  of 
this  poem,  just  as  in  the  popular  curses  which  I  have  quoted,  the 
word  vrykolakas  is  nowhere  founds 

Hence  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  poem,  from 
which  have  come  so  many  modern  versions,  differing  widely  in 
many  respects,  but  agreeing  completely  in  the  exclusion  both  of 
the  Slavonic  word  vrykolakas  and  of  all  the  suggestions  of  horror 
which  surround  it,  was  composed  in  a  period  anterior  to  the  intru- 
sion of  Slavonic  ideas ;  and  that  the  modern  versions  therefore, 
which  prove  their  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  precisely 
by  having  refused  admittance  to  anything  Slavonic,  furnish  that 
which  we  are  seeking,  the  purely  and  genuinely  Greek  element  in 
the  now  composite  superstition.  That  Greek  element  then  is  the 
conception  of  the  revenant  as  a  sufferer  deserving  even  of  pity,  the 
very  antithesis  in  character  of  the  Slavonic  vampire,  an  aggressor 
exciting  only  loathing  and  horror. 

In  the  composite  modern  Greek  superstition,  as  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  Slavonic  element  is  clearly  predominant. 

1  I  make  this  statement  with  as  full  confidence  as  can  be  felt  in  any  such 
negation,  after  perusing  nearly  a  score  of  versions. 
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But  the  conclusion  to  which  ray  analysis  of  the  superstition  has 
now  led,  explains  what  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  inex- 
plicable, the  existence  of  a  few  stories  in  which  the  revenant, 
though  called  vryholakas,  is  none  the  less  represented  as  harmless 
or  even  amiable. 

One  such  case  is  mentioned  in  Father  Richard's  narrative^ 

the  case  of  a  shoemaker  in  Santorini,  who  having  turned  vryho- 
lakas continued  to  frequent  his  house,  mend  his  children's  shoes, 
draw  water  at  the  reservoir,  and  cut  wood  for  the  use  of  his  family  ; 
and  though  it  is  added  that  the  people  became  frightened  and 
exhumed  and  burned  him,  this  was  only  a  measure  of  precaution 
dictated  by  their  experience  of  other  vrykolakes ;  no  charge  was 
brought  against  this  particular  revenant.  It  might  also  be  supposed 
that  the  vrykolakes  of  Amorgos,  mentioned  next  in  the  same  narra- 
tive, who  were  seen  in  open  day  five  or  six  together  in  a  field 
feeding  apparently  on  green  beans,  were  of  the  less  noxious  kind ; 
but  they  may  of  course  have  been  carnivorous  also. 

Another  story,  recently  published^  records  how  a  native  of 
Maina,  also  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  having  turned  vrykolakas  issued 
from  his  grave  every  night  except  Saturday,  resumed  his  work,  and 
continued  to  live  with  his  wife,  whose  pregnancy  forced  her  to 
reveal  the  truth  to  her  neighbours.  When  once  this  was  known, 
many  accusations,  it  is  true,  were  brought  against  the  vrykolakas ; 
but  the  story  at  least  recognises  some  domestic  and  human  traits 
in  his  character. 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  tale''  is  told  of  a  field-labourer  of 
Samos  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  farmer  for  whom  he  worked,  that 
when  he  died  he  became  a  vrykolakas  and  continued  secretly  to 
give  his  services.  At  night  he  would  go  to  the  farm-buildings, 
take  out  the  oxen  from  their  stall,  yoke  them,  and  plough  three 
acres  while  his  master  slept ;  in  the  daytime  an  equal  piece  of 
work  was  done  by  the  master — so  that  incidentally  the  oxen 
were  nearly  killed.  The  neighbours  however  having  had  their 
suspicions  aroused  by  the  rapidity  of  the  work,  which  the  farmer 
himself  could  in  no  wise  explain,  kept  watch  one  night,  and  having 
detected  the  vrykolakas  opened  his  grave,  found  him,  as  would  be 
expected,  whole  and  incorrupt,  and  burned  him. 

1  See  above,  p.  368. 

2  HoXiTTis,  napo5(i(j-ei$,  I.  p.  589.  ^  lUd.  p.  591. 
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Such  stories  as  these  testify  that  the  old  and  purely  Greek 
conception  of  revenants  is  not  quite  extinct  even  in  places  where 
the  only  name  for  them  is  the  Slavonic  word  vrykolakes. 

The  Slavonic  element  in  the  modern  superstition  having  been 
now  removed,  it  remains  to  consider  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  Greek  belief  in  revenants  and  what  effect 
her  teaching  had  upon  it. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Jesuit,  Father  Richard, 
discriminated  between  vrykolakes  and  certain  bodies  called  'drums,' 
which  were  found  incorrupt  after  many  years  of  burial.  This  dis- 
tinction he  had  no  doubt  learnt  from  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church; 
for,  while  the  common-folk  held  that  those  whom  the  earth  did  not 
receive  and  consume  were  necessarily  ejected  by  her,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  dead  man  whose  body  did  not  decay  was  necessarily 
also  a  revenant,  the  Church  distinguished,  as  we  shall  see,  between 
belief  in  incorruptibility  and  belief  in  resuscitation,  inculcating  the 
former,  and  varying  between  condonation  and  condemnation  of  the 
latter.     These  two  ideas  must  therefore  be  handled  separately. 

The  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  any  person  bound  by  a  curse 
was  made  a  definite  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  an  eccle- 
siastical manuscript,  seen  by  Father  Richard,  were  specifications 
of  the  discoloration  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  by  which  the 
precise  quality  of  that  curse — parental,  episcopal,  and  so  forth — 
which  had  arrested  the  decay  of  a  corpse  might  be  diagnosed; 
and  in  one  of  the  forms  of  absolution  which  may  be  read  over  any 
corpse  found  in  such  a  condition  there  is  a  clause  which  provides 
for  all  possible  cases  without  requiring  expert  diagnosis:  'Yea, 
0  Lord  our  God,  let  Thy  great  mercy  and  marvellous  compassion 
prevail ;  and,  whether  this  Thy  servant  lieth  under  curse  of  father 
or  mother,  or  under  his  own  imprecation,  or  did  provoke  one  of 
Thy  holy  ministers  and  sustained  at  his  hands  a  bond  that  hath 
not  been  loosed,  or  did  incur  the  most  grievous  ban  of  excom- 
munication by  a  bishop,  and  through  heedlessness  and  sloth 
obtained  not  pardon,  pardon  Thou  him  by  the  hand  of  me  Thy 
sinful  and  unworthy  servant;  resolve  Thou  his  body  into  that 
from  which  it  was  made ;  and  stablish  his  soul  in  the  tabernacle 
of  saints  ^'  But  the  curse  to  which  the  Church  naturally  gave 
1  Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  685. 
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most  prominence  and  attached  most  weight  was  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  therefore,  consistently  with  the  accepted  doctrine, 
the  formula  of  excommunication  ended  by  sentencing  the  offender 
to  remain  whole  and  undissolved  after  death — a  condition  from 
which  the  body  was  not  freed  unless  and  until  absolution  was 
read  over  it  and  the  decree  of  excommunication  thereby  rescinded. 
This  doctrine  was  held  to  have  the  authority  of  Christ's  own 
teaching  ^     The  power  which  was  conferred  upon  the  apostles  in 
the  words,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven-,'  was  believed  to  have  been  so  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
cessors, the  bishops*  of  the  Church,  that  they  too  had  the  faculty 
of  binding  and  loosing  men's  bodies — that  is,  of  arresting  or  pro- 
moting their  decomposition  after  death.     Such  an  interpretation 
of  the  text  was  facilitated  by  the  very  simplicity  of  its  wording ; 
for  Xvo),  in  modern  Greek  Xvovay,  '  loose,'  expresses  equally  well 
the  ideas  of  dissolution  and  of  absolution,  while  Seco,  in  modern 
Greek  Bevco,  '  bind,'  embraces  their  respective  opposites.     A  nomo- 
canon  de  excommunicatis*,  promulgated  in  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  excommunication  sometimes  failed  to  produce  its  expected 
result,  presents  clearly  the  authorised  doctrine  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrates  effectively  the  twofold  usage  of  the  words  '  loosing' 
and  '  binding.' 

'Concerning  excommunicated  persons,  the  which  suffer  ex- 
communication by  their  bishops  and  after  death  are  found  with 
their  bodies  "  not  loosed  "  {aXvTa). 

'Certain  persons  have  been  justly,  reasonably,  and  lawfully  ex- 
communicated by  their  bishops,  as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law, 
and  have  died  in  the  state  of  excommunication  without  amending 
their  ways  and  receiving  forgiveness,  and  have  been  buried,  and  in 
a  short  time  their  bodies  have  been  found  "loosed"  {\e\vfieva) 
and  sundered  bone  from  bone... 

'Now   this  is  exceeding  marvellous  that  he  who  hath  been 

1  Cf.  Leo  AUatius,  De  quor.  Graecorum  opinat.  xiii.  Balsamon,  i.  569  (Migne). 
Epist.  S.  Niconis,  quoted  by  Balsamon,  ii.  p.  1096  (ed.  Paris,  1620).  Christophorus 
Angelas,  cap.  25. 

^  S.  Matthew  xviii.  18.  ,  •  ,  v,  t 

3  The  power  of  excommunicatiDg  belonged  to  priests  as  well  as  to  bishops,  but 
they  might  not  exercise  it  without  their  bishop's  sanction.  Cf.  Balsamon,  i.  27  and 
569  (Migne). 

*  Quoted  by  Leo  Allatius,  De  qvor.  Graec.  opinat.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
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lawfully  excommunicated  should  after  his  death  be  found  with 
his  body  "loosed"  (KeKvfievo'i  to  a-wfia)  and  the  joints  thereof 
sundered...' 

This  'exceeding  marvellous'  occurrence  was  therefore  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  learned  divines,  whose  verdict  was  to  the 
effect  that  any  excommunicated  person  whose  body  did  not  remain 
whole  had  no  more  hope  of  salvation,  because  he  was  no  longer  in 
a  state  to  be  'loosed'  and  forgiven  by  the  bishop  who  had  excom- 
municated him',  but  had  become  already  'an  inheritor  of  ever- 
lasting torment.' 

'  But,'  continues  the  nomocanon  formulated  by  these  theologians, 
'  they  that  are  found  excommunicate,  to  wit,  with  their  bodies  whole 
and  "  not  loosed  "  (dXvTo),  these  stand  in  need  of  forgiveness,  in 
order  that  the  body  may  attain  unto  freedom  from  the  "bond" 
(Becr/jLov)  of  excommunication.  For  even  as  the  body  is  found 
"bound"  (BeSenevov)  in  the  earth,  so  is  the  soul  "bound"  (SeSe- 
fjiivTi)  and  tormented  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil.  And  whensoever 
the  body  receive  forgiveness  and  be  "  loosed  "  {Xv6fj)  from  excom- 
munication, by  power  of  God  the  soul  likewise  is  freed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Devil,  and  receiveth  the  life  eternal,  the  light  that 
hath  no  evening,  and  the  joy  ineffable.' 

The  whole  doctrine  of  the  physical  results  both  of  excommunica- 
tion and  of  absolution  appeared  to  Leo  AUatius  to  be  indisputable, 
and  he  mentions''  several  notable  cases  in  which  the  truth  of  it 
was  demonstrated.  Athanasius,  Metropolitan  of  Imbros,  is  quoted 
as  recording  how  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  Thasos  he  read  the 
absolution  over  several  incorrupt  bodies,  '  and  before  the  absolu- 
tion was  even  finished  all  the  corpses  were  dissolved  into  dust.' 
A  similar  case  was  that  of  a  converted  Turk  who  was  subsequently 
excommunicated  at  Naples,  and  had  been  dead  some  years  before 
he  obtained  absolution  and  dissolution  at  the  hands  of  two  Metro- 
politans.    More  remarkable  still  was  a  case  in  which  a  priest,  who 

'  The  reversal  of  the  decree  of  excommunication  by  the  same  person  who  had 
pronounced  it  was  always  preferred,  largely  as  a  precaution  against  an  excommuni- 
cated person  obtaining  absolution  too  easily.  Of.  Balsamon,  i.  64-5  and  437 
(Migne). 

^  op.  cit.  cap.  XV.  Cf.  also  Christophorus  Angelus,  "EyxeiplSiov  wepl  rrji 
KaTacrToa-em  tuv  cr-qixepov  npiCFKoiiivuv  'EXXiJi/wv  (Cambridge,  1619),  cap.  25,  where  is 
told  the  story  of  a  bishop  who  was  excommunicated  by  a  council  of  his  peers,  and 
whose  body  remained  'bound,  like  iron,  for  a  hundred  years,'  when  a  second 
council  of  bishops  at  the  same  place  pronounced  absolution  and  immediately  the 
body  '  turned  to  dust.' 
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had  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  afterwards  turned 
Mohammedan,  while  the  victim  of  his  curse,  though  he  had  died 
in  the  Christian  faith,  remained  '  bound.'  The  matter  was  reported 
to  the  Patriarch  Raphael,  and  at  his  instance  the  Turk,  though 
after  much  demur,  read  the  absolution  over  the  Christian's  body, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reading,  'the  swelling  of  the  body  went 
down,  and  it  turned  completely  to  dust.'  The  Turk  thereupon 
embraced  Christianity  once  more,  and  was  put  to  death  for  doing  so. 

Most  graphic  of  all  is  a  story  attributed  to  one  Malaxus'. 
The  Sultan  having  been  informed — among  other  evidences  of  the 
power  of  Christianity- — that  the  bodies  of  the  excommunicated 
never  obtained  dissolution  till  absolution  was  read  over  them, 
bade  seek  out  such  an  one  and  absolve  him.  The  Patriarch  of 
the  time  accordingly  made  enquiries,  which  resulted  in  his 
hearing  of  a  priest's  widow  who  had  been  excommunicated  by 
a  predecessor,  the  Patriarch  Gennadius.  Her  story  was  that 
having  been  rebuked  by  him  for  prostitution  she  publicly  charged 
him  with  an  attempt  to  seduce  her.  Gennadius  had  answered 
the  charge  by  praying  aloud  one  Sunday  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  clergy,  that,  if  her  accusation  were  true,  God  would  pardon 
her  all  her  sins  and  give  her  happiness  hereafter  and  let  her  body, 
when  she  died,  dissolve ;  but,  if  the  charge  were  slander  and 
calumny  against  himself,  then  by  the  will  and  judgement  of 
Almighty  God  he  exercised  his  power  of  severing  her  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  to  remain  unpardoned  and  incorrup- 
tible. Forty  days  afterwards  she  had  died  of  dysentery  and 
having  been  buried  remained  incorrupt. 

Exhumed  at  the  Sultan's  instance  the  body  was  found  to  be 
Still  sound  and  whole,  of  a  dark  colour  and  with  the  skin  stretched 
like  the  parchment  of  a  drum.  It  was  then  removed  and  kept  for 
a  certain  time  under  the  Sultan's  seal,  until  the  Patriarch  decided 
to  absolve  it.  As  he  read  the  absolution  the  crackling  of  the 
body  as  it  broke  up  could  be  heard  from  within  the  coffin.    It  was 

^  According  to  Georgius  Fehlavius,  p.  539  (§  422)  of  his  edition  of  Christo- 
phorus  Angelas,  De  statu  hodiernorum  Graecoruvi  (Lipsiae,  1676),  Emanuel  Malaxus 
was  the  writer  of  a  work  entitled  Historia  Patriarcharum  Comtantinopolitanorum, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  was  apparently  used  by  Crusius  for  his 
Turco-Grecia ;  for  the  story  here  told  is  narrated  by  him  in  two  versions  (i.  56  and 
II.  32,  pp.  27  and  133  ed.  Basle)  and  he  alludes  also  (p.  151)  to  a  story  concerning 
Arsenios,  Bishop  of  Monemvasia,  which  hkewise  according  to  JFehlavius  (I.e.)  was 
narrated  by  Malaxus. 
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then  again  kept  for  a  few  days  under  the  Sultan's  seal,  and  when 
finally  the  coffin  was  opened  the  body  was  found  '  dissolved  and 
decomposed,  having  at  last  obtained  mercy.'  And  the  Sultan 
was  so  impressed  by  the  miracle  that  he  is  recorded  to  have 
exclaimed,  '  Certainly  the  Christian  religion  is  true  beyond  all 
question.' 

Suchlike  stories,  together  with  the  formula  of  excommunica- 
tion and  the  nomocanon  above  quoted,  prove  conclusively  that 
the  Church  did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  one  part  of  the  popular 
superstition  but  authoritatively  sanctioned  it  and  utilised  it  for 
her  own  ends.  The  incorruptibility  of  the  dead  body  under 
certain  conditions  was  made  an  article  of  faith  and  an  instrument 
of  terrorism,  which,  as  will  appear  later^  the  ill-educated  peasant- 
priests  did  not  scruple  to  wield  widely  as  an  incentive  to  baptism, 
a  deterrent  from  apostasy,  and  a  challenge  to  repentance. 

The  name  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  designated  a  person 
whose  body  was  thus  '  bound  '  by  excommunication,  was  one  which 
has  already  been  explained,  rvfiiraviaio^^  or,  in  another  form, 
TvixTravirr)f;^ — swollen  until  the  skin  is  as  tight  as  a  drum.  This 
word,  which  now  survives,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one  island,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  judge  by  Leo  AUatius'  reference  to 
it,  was  certainly  less  common  than  the  word  vrykolakas,  had  prob- 
ably at  one  time,  before  Slavonic  influence  was  felt,  belonged  to 
the  popular  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary;  and  it 
was,  I  suspect,  borrowed  by  the  Church  from  popular  speech  at 
the  same  time  as  she  borrowed  from  popular  superstition  the 
idea  of  dead  bodies  being  '  bound '  and  withheld  from  corruption 
by  a  curse. 

At  what  date  this  appropriation  took  place  I  cannot  determine; 
but  it  must  certainly  have  been  before  Slavonic  influence  was 
widely  felt ;  for,  when  once  the  Greek  revenant  had  acquired  the 
baneful  characteristics  of  the  Slavonic  vampire,  the  clergy  would 
surely  never  have  claimed  as  a  new  thing  the  power  to  '  bind '  the 
dead  by  excommunication,  when  the  laity  (and  indeed  many  of 
their  own  calling  too)  believed  that  persons  so  '  bound '  became 

'  See  below,  p.  409. 

=  Christophorus  Angelue  {op.  cit.  cap.  25)  vouches  for  the  early  use  of  this  word 
by  one  Caesiauus,  whom  he  describes  as  '"EK\-qv  TraXaibs  laropiKds.  I  cannot 
identify  this  author. 

3  Du  Gauge,  Med.  et  inAm.  Graec,  s.v.  rvtiiravlTqi. 
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rampant  and  ravening  wykolakes.  The  belief  must  therefore 
have  been  incorporated  in  ecclesiastical  doctrine  at  a  time  when 
the  Greek  people  spoke  of  the  incorrupt  dead  as  TVfnraviaioi,, 
'drumlike,'  and  conceived  of  them  as  reasonable  revenants. 

The  process  by  which  the  belief  came  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  is  not  hard  to  guess.  The  ambiguity  of  the  words 
\vco,  '  loose,'  and  Bica,  '  bind,'  may  well  have  been  the  starting- 
point.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  apostles,  or  the  bishops  who 
succeeded  them,  treated  certain  sins  as  '  having  no  forgiveness 
neither  in  this  world  nor  the  world  to  come,'  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  included  in  their  formula  of 
excommunication  some  such  phrase  as  Leo  Allatius  records,  koi 
fiera  top  ddvarov  aXvTo<i  /cat  dTrapaXvTo<;,  '  and  after  death  never 
to  be  "  loosed  " '  (meaning  thereby  'absolved');  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  people  were  hereditarily  familiar  with  a  pagan 
belief  that  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  lay  under  a  curse  were 
not  'loosed'  (in  the  sense  of  'dissolved');  then  the  common-folk 
for  their  part  would  necessarily  have  understood  the  ecclesiastical 
curse  as  a  sentence  of  'non-dissolution';  while  the  clergy  would 
have  been  less  than  Greek  if  they  had  not  seen,  and  more  than 
Greek  if  they  had  not  seized,  the  handle  which  popular  superstition 
gave  them,  and  by  adding  to  their  accustomed  formula  (fierd  rov 
ffapuTov  aXuTo?,  '  after  death  never  to  be  "  loosed  "  ')  such  appa- 
rently innocent  words  as  ioairep  al  werpat,  koI  to,  cri,Sr)pa^,  '  even 
as  stone  and  iron,'  substituted  the  idea  of  '  dissolution '  for  that  of 
'absolution'  and  definitely  committed  the  Church  to  the  old  pagan 
doctrine. 

If  this  conjecture  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  popular  belief 
became  an  article  of  the  Orthodox  faith  be  correct,  a  further 
suggestion  may  be  made  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  process 
began.  If  the  word  '  loosing '  was  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks 
when  used  in  the  formula  of  excommunication,  it  would  equally 
have  been  misunderstood  in  the  words  of  Christ,  '  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven^.'  Was  it  then  the 
knowledge  that  these  words  were  commonly  misinterpreted  by  the 
Greeks  which  led  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  reproduce 
them  in  a  less  equivocal  form :  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
^  Christophorus  Angelus,  I.e.  ^  Matthew  xviii.  18. 

L.  26 
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are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained'"?  This  would  indicate  an  early  date  indeed.  Yet 
the  date  matters  little  as  compared  with  the  main  fact  that  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  excommunicated 
persons  was  at  some  time  borrowed  from  paganism. 

The  other  half  of  the  popular  superstition,  namely  that  those 
whose  bodies  were  'bound'  by  excommunication  or  otherwise,  and 
whom  the  earth  did  not  'receive,'  were  ejected  by  her  and  re- 
appeared as  revenants,  caused  the  Church  some  embarrassment. 
Sometimes  the  alleged  resuscitation  of  such  persons  was  con- 
demned as  a  mere  hallucination  of  timorous  and  superstitious 
minds ;  at  other  times  it  was  accepted  as  a  fact  and  explained  as 
a  work  of  the  Devil  designed  to  lead  men  astray,  and  acting  upon 
this  idea  the  clergy  often  lent  their  services  to  absolve  and  to 
dissolve  the  suspected  corpse. 

Leo  Allatius''  reflects  both  these  views  and  shows  their  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  After  describing  the  actual 
appearance  of  such  bodies,  which  gained  for  them  the  name 
TVjjuKavLoioi,  '  drumlike,'  he  introduces  the  second  half  of  the 
superstition  by  saying  that  into  such  bodies  the  devil  enters,  and 
issuing  from  the  tomb  goes  about  working  all  manner  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  he  adds  that  when  the  body  is  exhumed,  '  the  priests 
recite  prayers,  and  the  body  is  thrown  on  a  burning  pyre ;  before 
the  supplications  are  finished,  the  joints  of  the  body  gradually 
fall  apart,  and  all  the  remains  are  burnt  to  ashes.'  Yet  shortly 
afterwards  he  states,  'This  belief  is  not  of  fresh  and  recent 
growth  in  Greece;  in  ancient  and  modern  times  alike  men  of 
piety  who  have  received  the  confessions  of  Christians  have  tried 
to  root  it  out  of  the  popular  mind.'  There  is  a  clear  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of 'the  priests'  in  one  passage  and  that  of  the 
'  men  of  piety '  in  the  other.  The  clergy  did  not  as  a  body  adopt 
a  single  and  consistent  attitude  towards  the  popular  superstition. 

Similar  inconsistency  marks  the  noniocanon  concerning  vryko- 
lakes,  from  which  I  have  given  selections  along  with  the  rest  of 
Leo's  account  in  the  last  section;  these  passages,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  are  here  repeated  : 

'  Concerning  a  dead  man,  if  such  be  found  whole  and  incorrupt, 
the  which  they  call  vrykolakas... 

1  John  XX.  23.  2  gee  above,  p.  365. 
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'  It  is  impossible  that  a  dead  man  become  a  vrykolakas  save  it 
be  that  the  Devil,  wishing  to  delude  some  that  they  may  do  things 
unmeet  and  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  maketh  these  portents  and 
oft-times  at  night  causeth  men  to  imagine  that  the  dead  man 
whom  they  knew  before  cometh  and  speaketh  with  them,  and  in 
their  dreams  too  they  see  visions.  Other  times  they  see  him  in 
the  road,  walking  or  standing  still,  and,  more  than  this,  he  even 
throttles  men. 

'  Then  there  is  a  commotion  and  they  run  to  the  grave  and  dig 
to  see  the  remains  of  the  man  . . .  and  the  dead  man — one  who  has 
long  been  dead  and  buried — appears  to  them  to  have  flesh  and 
blood  and  nails  and  hair  . . .  and  they  collect  wood  and  set  fire  to 
it  and  burn  the  body  and  do  away  with  it  altogether  . . . ' 

Then,  after  denying  again  the  reality  of  such  things  which 
exist  Kara  ^avraa-lav,  in  imagination  only,  the  nomocanon 
continues : 

'  But  know  that  when  such  remains  be  found,  the  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  work  of  the  Devil,  ye  must  summon  the  priests  to 
chant  an  invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God, . . .  and  to  perform 
memorial  services  for  the  dead  with  funei'al  meats.' 

The  self-contradiction  of  the  pronouncement  is  exposed  in  the 
phrases  which  I  have  italicised.  Clearly  if  such  remains  are 
found  and  the  dead  man  is  so  affected  by  the  work  of  the  Devil 
that  special  services  for  his  repose'  are  required,  the  theory  of 
hallucination  is  untenable.  But  this  very  inconsistency  of  the 
■nomocanon,  though  according  to  AUatius  it  is  of  uncertain  author- 
ship, proves  it,  as  I  will  show,  a  very  valuable  document  of  the 
Church's  traditional  teaching  on  this  matter. 

S.  Anastasius  Sinaita,  who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  561 
and  died  in  599,  refers  to  revenants  in  a  passage  which,  literally 
rendered,  runs  as  follows^:  'Again  it  appears  that  devils,  by 
means  of  false  prophets  who  obey  them  and  with  their  aid  work 
signs  and  heal  bodily  diseases  to  the  delusion  of  themselves  and 
others,  present  even  a  dead  man  as  risen  again,  and  (in  his  person) 
talk  with  the  living,  in  imagination  (iv  (pavTaaia).  For  a  devil 
enters  into  the  dead  body  of  the  man,  and  moves  it,  presenting 

1  The  word  ixvTjiibiTvva,  whicli  I  have  rendered  with  verbal  correctness  '  memorial 
services,'  really  implies  more,  and  corresponds  to  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 

2  Anastasius  Sinaita,  in  Migne's  Fatrologia  Gr.-Lat.,  vol.  89,  279—280. 
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the  dead  man  risen  again  as  it  were  in  answer  to  the  foolish 
prayer  of  the  deceiver.  And  the  evil  spirit  talks  as  it  were  in 
the  person  of  the  dead  man  with  him  whom  he  is  deluding, 
telling  him  such  things  as  he  himself  wishes  to  tell  and  answering 
also  further  questions . . . ' 

In  this  passage  Anastasius  is  clearly  thinking  of  revenants 
called  up  by  sorcerers ;  in  his  time,  when  the  first  Slavonic  in- 
vaders had  only  just  entered  Greece  and  anything  like  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  races  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future, 
the  conception  of  a  real  vampire  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  Greece  proper,  much  less  to  those  of  Antioch ;  and  it  is  easy 
therefore  to  believe  that  the  calling  up  of  harmless  revenants  was 
then  a  recognised  department  of  witchcraft,  which  afterwards  lost 
its  attractions.  The  particular  circumstances  however  to  which 
Anastasius  refers  are  of  minor  importance ;  the  interest  of  the 
passage  lies  in  its  inconsistency  of  thought,  which  results  indeed 
in  a  certain  confusion  of  language ;  for  to  say  that  '  it  appears 
that  devils . . .  present  even  a  dead  man  as  risen  again,  and  talk 
with  the  living  in  imagination,'  would  be  not  a  little  obscure,  if 
the  context  did  not  throw  light  upon  the  meaning.  More  lucidly 
expressed  the  ideas  are  these :  men  see  a  dead  person  apparently 
risen  from  his  grave  and  able  to  talk  with  them ;  the  raising  of 
the  dead  is  the  work  of  a  devil  (whose  modus  operandi  is  described 
in  the  second  sentence) ;  the  talking  is  also  done  by  the  devil  (as 
explained  in  the  third  sentence)  ;  and  finally  the  whole  thing  is  an 
hallucination. 

Here  then  are  the  same  contradictory  doctrines  as  in  the 
nomocanon ;  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  man  is  the  work  of  a 
devil  who  enters  into  the  corpse  and  moves  it  and  raises  it  from 
the  grave ;  and  yet  it  is  the  '  imagination '  of  the  men  who  see 
it  which  is  at  fault.  But  it  can  be  no  casual  coincidence  that 
S.  Anastasius  in  the  sixth  century  and  a  nomocanon  which  was 
quoted  as  authoritative  in  the  seventeenth  attempted  to  combine 
two  incompatible  doctrines  concerning  the  re-appearance  of  the 
dead.  Rather  is  it  proof  that  from  a  very  early  age  the  Church 
remained  halting  between  two  opinions ;  and  the  attitude  adopted 
towards  the  superstition  by  the  clergy,  some  of  whom,  according 
to  Leo  AUatius,  had  long  tried  to  root  it  out  of  the  popular  mind, 
while  others  rendered  aid  in  absolving  suspected  corpses,  naturally 
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varied  according  as  they  personally  believed  that  revenants  (in- 
cluding vrykolakes)  were  a  figment  of  the  people's  imagination  or 
a  real  work  of  the  Devil. 

Now  of  these  two  ecclesiastical  views,  which  are  really  alterna- 
tive and  incompatible  although  attempts  were  made  to  combine 
them,  the  former  has  clearly  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
people ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  '  men  of  piety  who  received 
the  confessions  of  Christians''  to  extirpate  the  superstition,  it 
remains  vigorous,  as  we  have  seen,  down  to  this  day.  But  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  work  of  the  Devil  was  readily 
entertained ;  even  educated  men  were  convinced  of  it.  '  It  is 
the  height  of  folly,'  says  Leo  Allatius,  speaking  for  himself,  'to 
deny  altogether  that  such  bodies  are  sometimes  found  incorrupt 
in  the  graves,  and  that  by  use  of  them  the  Devil,  if  God  permit 
him,  devises  horrible  plans  to  the  hurt  of  the  human  race';  and 
similarly  Father  Richard  opens  his  account  of  vrykolakes  with  the 
statement  that  the  Devil  sometimes  works  by  means  of  dead 
bodies  which  he  preserves  in  their  entirety  and  re-animates.  As 
for  the  common-folk,  the  explanation  accorded  so  well  with  the 
diabolical  characteristics  of  the  vrykolakas  that  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  accept  it. 

The  popularisation  of  this  view  is  well  illustrated  by  a  local 
interpretation  set  upon  a  custom  which  I  have  already  discussed, 
the  so-called  custom  of  '  Charon's  obol.'  I  have  shown  that  the 
practice  of  placing  a  coin  or  other  object  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
continues  down  to  the  present  day ;  that  the  classical  notion,  that 
the  coin  was  intended  as  payment  for  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx, 
was  only  a  temporary  and  probably  local  misinterpretation  of  the 
custom ;  and  that  the  coin  or  other  object  employed  was  really  a 
charm  designed  to  prevent  any  evil  spirit  from  entering  (or  possibly 
the  soul  from  re-entering)  the  dead  body.  Now  in  Chios  and  in 
Ehodes  this  original  intention  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  is  com- 
bined with  the  belief  in  vrykolakes.  In  the  former  island  the 
woman  who  prepares  the  corpse  for  burial  places  on  its  lips  a  cross 
of  wax  or  cotton-stuff,  and  the  priest  also  during  the  funeral 
service  prepares  a  fragment  of  pottery  to  be  laid   in  the  same 

'  i.e.  the  irvev/MaTiKoi,  as  they  were  called,  the  more  discreet  and  'spiritual' 
priests  who  alone  were  authorised  by  their  bishops  to  discharge  this  function.  Cf. 
Christophorus  Angelus,  op.  cit.  cap.  22. 
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place  by  marking  on  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  letters 
I.  X.  N.  K.  ('It/o-ou?  Xpt<7To?  viKa,  '  Jesus  Christ  conquers '),  both 
of  them  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  any  evil  spirit 
from  entering  the  dead  body  and  making  of  it  a  vrykolakcisK  In 
Rhodes  a  piece  of  ancient  pottery,  inscribed  with  the  same  words 
but  marked  with  the  pentacle"  instead  of  the  cross,  is  placed  ia 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  for  the  same  purpose'.  Clearly  then  in 
these  two  islands  this  ecclesiastical  view  has  been  fully  accepted 
by  the  people ;  and  what  I  can  illustrate  by  customs  in  these  cases 
I  know  to  be  equally  true  of  Greece  in  general.  Whenever  an 
explanation  is  sought  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead,  the  answer, 
if  any  be  forthcoming,  lays  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  Devil. 

This  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  is  abundantly  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  modern  vrykolakes;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  held  also,  by  the  Church  at  any  rate,  in  the  pre-Slavonic  age 
when  revenants  were  of  a  less  diabolical  character.  The  actual 
practice  of  excommunication  was  thought  to  have  been  instituted 
by  St  Paul*,  who  twice  speaks  of  '  delivering  persons  unto  Satan'.' 
The  early  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  this  phrase  is  clearly 
given  by  Theodoretus^ ;  commenting  upon  the  sentence,  "  To 
deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  he 
draws  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  body,  and  not  the  soul, 
is  to  be  subjected  to  diabolic  aflSiction,  and  then  adds,  '  We  are 
taught  by  this,  that  those  who  are  excommunicated,  that  is  to  say, 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  Church,  will  be  assailed  by  the  devil 
when  he  finds  them  void  of  grace.'  In  other  words,  the  bodily 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  act  of  excommunication  was  'possession' 
by  the  devil. 

Now  Theodoretus,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  in  this  passage  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  punishment  after  death.  But  clearly  if 
demoniacal  possession  was  the  effect  of  excommunication,  and  if 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  remained 
valid  after  death,  it  must  have  followed  that  the  dead  body  no  less 

'  KuviTT.  KaveWaKris,  Xiaxd  'AvoKeKra,  pp.  335  and  339. 
"  On  this  symbol  see  above,  pp.  112  f. 

'  Newton,   Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  i.  p.  212  (1865).     (Cf.  B. 
Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  164.) 

••  Cf.  Christophorus  Angelus,  op.  cit.  cap.  25  (init.). 

'  /.  Cor.  V.  5  and  /.  Tim.  i.  20. 

6  Theodoretus,  on  I.  Cor.  v.  5  (Migne,  Patrologia  Gr.-Lat.,  vol.  82,  261). 
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than  the  living  body  was  possessed  of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  devil 
in  possession  of  the  corpse  chose  to  agitate  it  and  drive  it  Out  of 
the  grave,  the  dead  demoniac  was  at  once  a  revenant. 

There  is  therefore  some  probability  that,  though  the  Church 
never  threatened  the  excommunicated  with  resuscitation  but  only 
with  incorruptibility,  she  may  at  a  very  early  date  have  offered 
this  explanation  of  their  alleged  re-appearance ;  and  the  theory 
of  diabolical  agency  may  have  gained  popular  approval  from  the 
first ;  for  resuscitation  was  originally  viewed  by  the  Greek  people 
as  a  calamity  befalling  the  dead  man,  not  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  living ;  and  therefore  an  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  that  it  was  by 
delivering  an  offender  unto  Satan  that  the  curse  of  the  Church 
rendered  him  a  revenant,  would  have  been  felt  to  be  a  perfectly 
satisfactory,  if  novel,  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  a  known 
cause,  imprecation,  produced  its  known  effect,  resuscitation. 

But,  whatever  the  date  at  which  the  theory  of  diabolical 
possession  was  first  developed  and  disseminated,  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  only,  was  responsible  for  it.  The  Devil  is  a  Christian 
conception,  just  as  the  vampire  is  Slavonic.  Both  must  go,  if 
the  modern  superstition  is  to  be  stripped  of  its  accretions,  and 
the  genuinely  Hellenic  elements  discovered.  What  then  re- 
mains? Simply  the  belief  that  the  bodies  of  certain  classes  of 
persons  did  not  decay  away  in  their  graves  but  returned  there- 
from, and  the  feeling  that  such  persons  were  sufferers  deserving  of 
pity.  What  then  were  the  classes  of  persons  so  affected,  according 
to  the  original  Greek  superstition  ? 

The  classes  now  regarded  as  liable  to  become  vrykolaJces  were 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  last  section.  But  both  Slavonic 
and  Christian  influences  have  been  felt  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
superstition.  I  must  therefore  take  those  classes  one  by  one,  and 
indicate  the  origin  of  each.  None  of  them  will  require  long 
discussion;  their  provenance  is  in  many  cases  self-evident. 

(1)  Those  who  have  not  received  the  full  and  due  rites  of 
burial. 

Here  there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  any  alien  influence ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  high  importance  attached  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  funeral-rites  is  everywhere  apparent.  It  was  these 
which  Patroclus'  spirit  returned  to  implore  ;  these  which  Antigone 
risked  her  life,  to  give.     The  sin  of  Clytemnestra  culminated  in 
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that  she  'dared  to  bury  her  husband  without  mourning  or  lamenta- 
tion''— an  essential  part  of  the  Greek  funeral;  and  again  in 
historical  times  Lysander's  honour  was  tarnished  not  so  much 
because  he  put  to  death  some  prisoners  of  war,  but  because  'he 
did  not  throw  earth  even  upon  their  dead  bodies'.'  What  efifect 
such  neglect  was  anciently  believed  to  have  upon  the  dead  is  a 
question  to  be  considered  later;  but  the  general  idea  is  plainly 
Hellenic. 

(2)  Those  who  meet  with  any  sudden  or  violent  death  (in- 
cluding suicides),  or,  in  Maina,  where  the  vendetta  is  still  in  vogue, 
those  who  having  been  murdered  remain  unavenged. 

The  most  important  element  in  this  class  is  formed  by  those 
who  have  been  murdered,  especially  when,  as  in  Maina,  they  are 
believed  to  return  from  the  grave  with  the  purpose  of  seeking 
revenge  upon  their  murderers.  Such  an  idea,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  ancient  views  of  bloodguilt. 
But  it  appears  also  from  a  passage  of  Lucian'  that  any  '  violent ' 
or  '  sudden,'  as  opposed  to  '  natural,'  death  was  commonly  held  to 
debar  the  victim  from  rest  no  less  effectually  than  actual  murder. 
The  whole  class  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  Hellenic,  and  may 
probably  be  considered  to  have  always  comprised  all  persons 
whose  lives  were  cut  short  suddenly  before  their  proper  hour  had 
come. 

(3)  Children  conceived  or  bom  on  one  of  the  great  Church- 
festivals,  and  children  still-born. 

The  first  division  of  this  class  may  be  variously  explained; 
either  the  child  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  for  the  sin  committed 
by  its  parents  on  a  day  when  the  Church  enjoins  continence, 
or  else  the  notion,  that  children  born  between  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  are  subject  to  lycanthropy"  and  therefore  also,  according 
to  Slavonic  views,  to  vampirism,  has  become  associated  with  other 
church-festivals  also.  Children  still-born  are  probably  to  be 
numbered  among  victims  of  'sudden'  death.  Thus  the  first 
division,  being  of  ecclesiastical  or  Slavonic  origin,  is  to  be  set 
aside ;  the  second  may  probably  be  included  in  a  larger  Hellenic 
class  already  considered ;  neither  therefore  requires  any  further 
discussion. 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.,  432-3.  2  Paua.  ix.  32.  6. 

3  PhiUpneudes,  cap.  29.  ■>  See  above,  p.  208. 
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(4)  Those  who  die  under  a  curse,  especially  the  curse  of  a 
parent,  or  one  self-invoked,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  in  perjuring 
himself  calls  down  on  his  own  head  all  manner  of  damnation  if 
what  he  says  be  false. 

The  dread  which  a  curse,  above  all  a  parent's  curse,  excited  in 
the  ancient  Greeks  is  well  known.  No  one  can  have  read  Aeschylus' 
story  of  the  house  of  Atreus,  nor  followed  with  Sophocles  the 
fortunes  of  Oedipus  and  his  children,  without  perceiving  therein 
the  working  of  a  curse  that  claims  fulfilment  and  cannot  be  averted. 
The  idea  therefore  here  involved  is  purely  Hellenic. 

(5)  Those  who  die  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  excommunicate. 

This  class  is  an  ecclesiastical  variety  of  the  last. 

(6)  Those  who  die  unbaptised  or  apostate. 

The  apostate  is  of  course  ipso  facto  excommunicate,  evet 
though  no  formal  sentence  have  been  pronounced  against  him. 
The  unbaptised  have  probably  been  included  by  priestcraft  for 
purposes  of  intimidation;  baptism  is  commonly  held  to  prevent 
children  from  becoming  were-wolves,  and  therefore  also  vrykolakes 
at  death. 

(7)  Men  of  evil  and  immoral  life  in  general,  more  par- 
ticularly if  they  have  dealt  in  the  blacker  kinds  of  sorcery. 

Clericixl  influence  is  clearly  discernible  here,  but  is  not,  I  think, 
responsible  for  the  whole  idea.  A  story  from  Zacynthos'  records 
how  the  treacherous  murderer  of  a  good  man  was  first  smitten  by 
a  thunderbolt  so  that  he  lost  both  his  sight  and  his  reason,  and 
after  his  death  was  turned  by  God  into  a  vrykolakas  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  crime,  and  has  so  remained  for  a  thou.sand  years. 
Here,  in  spite  of  the  word  vrykolakas  being  used,  the  revenant  is 
represented,  like  Constantine  in  the  popular  ballad,  as  a  sufferer. 
This  idea  has  been  shown  to  be  pre-Slavonic — and  incidentally 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  story  itself  claims  to  date  from  a 
thousand  years  ago,  when  this  idea  was  only  beginning  to  be 
ousted  by  Slavonic  superstition.  But  if  the  idea  of  'punish- 
ment' is  old,  the  idea  that  the  punishment  was  merited  by  a  crime 
must  be  equally  old.  For  this  reason,  and  for  others  which  will  be 
developed  later,  I  hold  that  the  perpetrators  of  certain  deadly 
sins  were  from  early  times  regarded  as  accursed  and  subject  to  the 

'  HoKlT-q!,  Ilapad6<recs,  I.  p.  576. 
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same  punishment  as  befell-  those  on  whom  a  curse  had  actually 
been  called  down.  The  Church,  I  think,  merely  added  to  the 
number  of  those  sins,  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  the  task  of 
pronouncing  in  many  cases  the  curse  which  they  had  earned. 

(8)  Those  who  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  sheep  which  was 
killed  by  a  wolf 

This  class  is  purely  Slavonic  in  origin.  To  become  a  were-wolf 
in  consequence  of  having  eaten  flesh  which  a  wolf's  fsuigs  have 
infected  with  madness  is  to  a  simple  mind  rational  enough ;  and 
a  were-wolf  becomes  after  death  a  vampire.  Further  the  belief; 
so  far  as  I  know,  belongs  only  to  Elis,  one  of  the  districts  where 
Slavonic  ascendancy  was  most  complete  and  continued  longest. 

(9)  Those  over  whose  dead  bodies  a  cat  or  other  animal  has 
passed. 

This  class  also  is  Slavonic.  The  jumping  of  a  cat  over  a  dead 
body  is  still  believed  by  some  Slavonic  peoples  to  be  a  cause  of 
vampirism^,  while  in  Greece  the  idea  is  rare  and  local  only. 

Thus  out  of  the  many  conditions  by  which,  in  modem  belief, 
a  man  is  predisposed  to  turn  vrykolakas,  only  three  can  be  genuinely 
Hellenic :  first,  lack  of  burial ;  second,  a  sudden  or  violent  death  ; 
and  third,  a  parental  or  other  curse,  or  such  sin  as  renders  a  man 
accursed.  The  revenant  therefore  was  regarded,  as  we  inferred 
also  from  the  story  of  Constantine  and  Aret^,  as  a  sufferer.  His 
suffering  might  be  the  result  of  pure  mischance,  as  in  the  case  of 
sudden  death,  or  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  lament  and  to  bury  him,  or  again  of  some  sin  of  his  own  which 
had  merited  a  cui'se.  But  whether  he  was  the  victim  of  sheer 
misfortune  or  of  punishment,  he  was  still  a  sufferer,  an  object  to 
excite  the  pity  of  mankind  in  general,  although  in  special  cases, 
as  when  he  had  been  murdered  or  had  not  received  the  last  offices 
of  love  at  the  hands  of  his  kinsfolk,  he  might  reasonably  be  feared 
by  those  who  had  injured  him  as  an  avenger. 

Since  then  in  the  pre-Slavonic  period  the  general  feeling 
towards  revenants  was  a  feeling  of  pity,  the  treatment  of  them  in 
that  period  requires  investigation. 

Starting  once  more  from  the  modern  superstition,  we  find  that 
the  treatment  of  vrykolakes  by  the  Greeks  differs  widely  from 
that  accorded  by  the  Slavs  to  vampires.  The  Slavonic  method  is 
'  Ealston,  Songs  of  the  Russian  people,  p.  412. 
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generally  to  pierce  the  suspected  corpse  with  a  stake  of  aspen  or 
whitethorn,  taking  care  to  drive  it  right  through  the  heart  at  one 
hlow.  The  usual  Greek  method  is  to  burn  the  body.  The  Greeks 
therefore,  who  learnt  from  the  Slavs  all  that  is  most  horrible 
in  their  conception  of  vrykolakes,  none  the  less  thought  that 
they  knew  a  better  way  of  disposing  of  these  new-found  pests 
than  that  which  was  practised  by  their  teachers.  Convinced  by 
foreign  influence  of  the  danger,  they  relied  on  a  native  method 
of  obviating  it.  They  would  not  impale  the  vrykolakas;  they 
would  burn  him.  Clearly  there  must  have  been  some  strong 
conviction  and  assurance  in  the  heart  of  a  people  who,  freshly 
persuaded  of  the  peril  threatening  them  at  the  hands  of  so  loathly 
and  savage  a  monster,  yet  chose  to  pursue  their  own  method  of 
combating  it  rather  than  to  adopt  the  foreign  and  repugnant 
practice  of  impaling  the  dead.  That  conviction  plainly  was  that 
cremation,  by  ensuring  the  immediate  and  complete  dissolution 
of  the  body,  put  an  end  to  all  relations  of  the  dead  with  the 
living ;  and  their  confidence  in  it  can  only  have  been  based  upon 
their  own  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  Greek  species  of 
revenants.  Cremation  then  was  the  means  by  which  the  Greek 
folk  had  always  been  wont  to  succour  those  of  the  dead  who 
suffered  from  incorruptibility  and  resuscitation. 

Such  a  custom  would  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  en- 
countered any  serious  ecclesiastical  opposition.  The  Church,  it  is 
true,  in  her  earlier  days  had  condemned  cremation  as  a  pagan 
rite,  and  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  inhumation  became  the 
ordinary  rite.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been  buried, 
yet  returned  from  the  grave,  since  the  Christian  rite  had  proved 
of  no  avail,  some  conce.ssion  to  pagan  traditions  would  have  been 
natural.  Many  of  the  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  condoned  crema- 
tion in  the  case  of  vrykolakes  as  a  measure  of  self-defence ;  surely 
they  would  equally  have  allowed  it  as  an  act  of  charity  to  more 
innocent  men  to  whom  the  earth  had  denied  dissolution  and  death 
had  brought  no  repose. 

Thus  the  actual  custom  of  burning  dates  from  the  pre-Slavonic 
era ;  it  is  only  the  motive  of  the  act  which  is  changed.  Formerly 
men  felt  pity  for  the  revenant,  and  sought  to'  promote  his  dissolu- 
tion in  order  to  release  him  from  a  state  of  suffering ;  now,  as  for 
some  centuries  past,  men  feel  only  horror  of  the  vrykolakas,  and 
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seek  to  promote  his  dissolution  in  order  to  release  themselves 
from  a  state  of  peril.  Hence  no  doubt  came  the  more  horrible 
barbarities  occasionally  inflicted  on  the  corpse;  to  tear  out  the 
heart,  to  boil  it  in  vinegar,  to  tear  the  body  to  shreds^— these  are 
the  acts  of  a  panic-stricken  and  vindictive  people  eager  to 
torment  their  foe  before  annihilating  him.  But  in  the  old  custom 
of  cremation  there  was  nothing  inhumane;  it  was  the  merciful 
act  of  a  people  who  had  compassion  upon  the  unquiet  dead  and 
gave  to  them,  in  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  that  boon  of  bodily 
dissolution  by  which  alone  they  were  finally  severed  from  the 
living  and  admitted  to  the  world  of  the  departed. 

§  3.    Revenants  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  Slavonic  and  the  ecclesiastical  elements  have  now  been 
removed  from  the  modern  Greek  superstition,  and  the  Hellenic 
residue  is  briefly  this :  the  human  body  sometimes  remains  in- 
corruptible in  the  earth,  and  in  this  state  is  liable  to  resuscitation; 
persons  so  affected  stand  as  it  were  halfway  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  resembling  the  former  when  they  walk  the  earth, 
and  the  latter  when  they  are  lying  quiet  in  their  graves  or,  if 
unburied,  elsewhere ;  during  theii*  periods  of  resuscitation  they 
act  as  reasonable  human  beings,  but  their  whole  condition  is 
pitiable,  and  the  most  humane  way  of  treating  them  is  to  burn 
their  bodies ;  disintegration  being  thus  secured,  they  return  no 
more  to  this  world,  but  are  numbered  among  the  departed. 
Further  the  causes  of  such  a  condition  are  threefold— lack  of 
burial,  sudden  death,  and  execration  or  deadly  sin  deserving  of  it. 
The  only  question  which  we  have  left  unsolved  is  that  of  the 
agency  by  which  the  body  is  resuscitated.  The  Devil  is  now 
held  responsible;  but  the  Devil  is  a  Christian,  not  a  pagan, 
conception. 

My  purpose  in  the  present  section  is,  first,  to  verify  by  the 
aid  of  classical  literature  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached, 
and,  secondly,  to  solve  the  one  problem  which  remains. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  story  in  ancient  literature 
which  contains  anything  like  a  full  account  of  a  revenant.  This  is 
related  by  PhlegonS  a  freedman  of  Hadrian;   and  the  narrator 

'  Mirabilia,  oa.Tp.  i. 
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professes  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences  which  he 
describes.  In  his  story  are  embodied  most  of  those  very  ideas 
which  on  wholly  other  grounds  have  been  argued  to  form  the 
genuine  Hellenic  element  in  the  modern  superstition  concerning 
vrykolakes,  and  I  shall  therefore  reproduce  it  at  length.  Un- 
fortunately however  the  beginning  of  the  story  is  lost,  and  there- 
with possibly  the  cause  assigned  for  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
resuscitated  corpse  which  plays  the  heroine's  part. 

What  remains  of  the  story  opens  abruptly  with  a  weird  scene 
in  the  guest-chamber  of  the  house  of  Demostratus  and  his  wife 
Charito. 

Their  daughter  Philinnion  had  been  dead  and  buried  somewhat 
less  than  six  months,  when  one  evening  she  was  observed  by  her 
old  nurse  in  the  guest-chamber,  where  a  young  man  named 
Machates  was  lodged,  to  all  appearances  alive.  The  nurse  at 
once  ran  to  the  girl's  parents  and  bade  them  come  with  her  and 
see  their  child.  Charito  however  was  so  overcome  by  the  tidings 
that  she  iirst  fainted  and  then  wept  hysterically  for  her  lost 
daughter  and  finally  began  to  abuse  the  old  woman,  calling  her 
mad  and  ordering  her  out  of  the  room;  but  the  nurse  expostulated 
with  spirit,  and  Charito  at  last  went  with  her.  In  the  meanwhile 
however  Philinnion  and  her  lover  had  retired  to  rest,  so  that  when 
the  mother  arrived  she  could  not  obtain  a  good  view  of  her ;  but 
from  the  peep  which  she  got  of  the  girl's  clothes  and  the  shape  of 
her  face  she  thought  that  she  recognised  her  daughter.  Then, 
feeling  that  she  could  not  at  that  hour  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  she  decided  to  keep  quiet  until  moroiug,  and  then  to  rise 
betimes  and  surprise  the  girl  if  still  there,  or,  failing  that,  to 
extort  from  Machates  the  whole  truth. 

But  when  dawn  came  the  girl  had  gone  away  unobserved,  and 
Charito  began  to  take  Machates  to  task,  telling  him  the  whole 
story  and  imploring  him  to  confess  the  truth  and  to  keep  nothing 
back.  The  young  man  (who  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that 
Charito  had  lost  a  daughter  named  Philinnion)  was  much  dis- 
tressed, and  at  first  would  only  admit  that  such  was  indeed  the 
name  of  the  girl  whom  they  had  seen ;  but  afterwards  he  told  the 
whole  story  of  the  girl's  visits  to  him,  mentioning  that  she  had 
said  that  she  came  without  her  parents'  knowledge.  To  confirm 
his  story,  he  produced  the  gold  ring  which  she  had  given  him  and 
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her  breast-band  which  she  had  left  behind  on  the  previous  night, 
These  were  at  once  recognised  by  Charito  as  having  belonged  to 
her  daughter,  and  with  a  loud  cry  she  rent  her  clothes  and  loosed 
her  hair  and  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  beside  the  tokens  and 
began  making  lamentation  anew.  Her  example  was  soon  followed 
by  others  of  the  family  as  if  in  preparation  for  a  funeral,  and 
Machates,  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  quiet  them,  promised  to  let 
them  see  the  girl  if  she  should  come  to  him  again. 

That  night  accordingly  they  kept  watch,  and  at  the  usual 
hour  the  girl  came,  went  into  Machates'  room,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  bed.  The  young  man  himself  was  now  anxious  to  learn  the 
truth;  he  could  not  wholly  credit  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
dead  woman  who  had  come  so  regularly,  and  who  had  eaten  and 
drunk  with  him  and  lain  at  his  side,  and  thought  rather  that  the 
real  Philinnion's  tomb  had  been  robbed  and  the  booty  sold  to  the 
father  of  the  girl,  whoever  she  might  be,  who  visited  him.  No 
sooner  therefore  was  she  come  than  he  quietly  summoned  the 
watchers.  The  girl's  parents  at  once  entered,  and  were  for  a 
while  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  then  threw 
their  arms  round  her  with  loud  cries.  Then  said  Philinnion, 
'0  my  mother  and  father,  it  was  wrong  of  you  to  grudge  me  three 
days  with  this  man  here  in  my  own  home  and  doing  no  harm. 
And  so,  because  of  your  meddlesomeness,  you  shall  mourn  for  me 
anew,  and  I  shall  go  away  again  to  my  appointed  place.  For  it 
is  by  divine  consent  that  I  have  done  thus.'  Scarcely  had  she 
spoken  when  she  became  a  corpse  and  her  body  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed  in  the  sight  of  all.  Confusion  and  loud  lamentation 
at  once  ensued,  and  before  long  the  rumour  had  got  about  the 
town  and  was  reported  to  the  narrator  of  the  story,  Phlegon,  who 
appears  to  have  held  some  official  position.  To  him  at  any  rate  it 
fell  to  keep  order  during  the  night  among  the  excited  townsfolk, 
and  early  next  morning  he  was  present  at  a  crowded  meeting  in 
the  theatre,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  inspect  first  of  all  the 
family  vault  in  which  Philinnion  had  been  laid. 

The  vault  having  been  opened,  on  all  the  shelves,  save  that 
appropriated  to  Philinnion,  were  found  bodies  or  bones;  but  on 
hers  there  was  nothing  except  an  iron  ring  belonging  to  Machates 
and  a  gilt  cup — presents  which  she  had  received  from  him  at 
her  first  visit.     Horror-stricken  the  party  left  the  vault  and  went 
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straight  to  Demostratus'  house,  and  in  the  guest-chamber  saw  the 
girl  stretched  upon- the  floor.  Thence  they  returned  to  another 
public  assembly  as  crowded  as  the  first,  at  which  one  Hyllus,  who 
was  reputed  not  only  the  best  seer  of  the  place  but  also  a  clever 
diviner'  and  possessed  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  other 
branches  of  the  profession,  advised  that  the  girl's  body  should  be 
taken  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  town  and  should  be  burnt 
to  ashes — it  was  inexpedient,  he  said,  for  her  to  be  buried  in  the 
town — and  that  certain  propitiatory  rites,  accompanied  by  a 
general  purification,  should  be  paid  to  Hermes  Chthonios  and 
the  Eumenides. 

The  strange  episode  ended  with  the  acceptance  of  this  advice 
by  the  townspeople  and  the  suicide  of  Machates. 

This  story  was  known  to  Father  Richard  of  Santorini^  who 
recognised  in  it  an  ancient  case  parallel  to  some  which  he  himself 
had  witnessed  or  learnt  from  other  eye-witnesses  in  his  own  times. 
Even  the  harmless  character  of  Philinnion  did  not  appear  to  him 
incompatible  with  the  popular  conception  of  vrykolakes.  Indeed, 
as  we  saw  above,  he  himself  mentions,  among  the  many  instances 
known  to  him,  one  in  which  a  shoemaker  of  Santorini,  having 
turned  vrykolakas ,  manifested  no  vicious  tendencies,  but  rather 
the  greatest  affection  and  solicitude  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Nor  again  is  the  incident  of  Philinnion's  intercourse  with 
Machates  unparalleled  in  modern  times.  Many  travellers  and 
writers'  have  concurred  in  recording  the  belief  that  the  vrykolakas 
sometimes  revisits  his  widow,  or  does  violence  to  other  women 
in  their  husbands'  absence,  or  even  marries  again  in  some  place 
where  he  is  unknown,  and  that  of  such  unions  children  have  been 
born.  Indeed  in  the  Middle  Ages  this  belief  seems  to  have  spread 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Greece ;  for  a  Roman  priest,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  sums  up  the  views  of  his  Church  on  the 

1  By  '  seer '  I  render  /xdi/ns,  a  man  directly  inspired  ;  by  '  diviner '  oiavoa-KiTros, 
one  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  interpreting  signs  and  omens. 

^  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  a  Sant-Erini  etc.,  p.  213. 
He  calls  Philinnion  a  Thessalian  girl,  and  makes  Machates  come  from  Macedonia. 
But  his  reference  to  the  story  contains  a  patent  inaccuracy  (for  he  speaks  of 
the  girl  being  buried  a  second  time,  whereas  she  was  burnt),  and  in  all  probability 
he  was  quoting  from  memory,  not  from  a  more  complete  text  than  that  now 
preserved. 

3  See  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  ii.  p.  221;  Carnarvon,  Beminiscences  of  Athens 
and  the  Morea,  p.  162 ;  Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  165  ;  XIoXiVi;!,  UapaSdcra!, 
I.  pp.  589,  591  and  593 ;  BdWrivSas,  KveviaKd,  p.  125. 
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subject  as  follows':  'Devils,  though  incorporeal  and  spiritual,  can 
take  to  themselves  the  bodies  of  dead  men  . . .  and  in  such  bodies 
can  have  intercourse  with  women,  as  commonly  with  striges*  and 
witches,  and  by  such  union  can  even  beget  children.'  This 
statement  would  be  a  fair  ecclesiastical  summary  of  modem  Greek 
belief.  In  Thessaly  I  myself  was  told  of  a  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Domoko,  who  reckoned  a  vrykolakas  among  their 
ancestors  of  the  second  or  third  generation  back,  and  by  virtue  of 
such  lineage  inherited  a  special  skill  (such  as  is  more  commonly 
ascribed  to  aal3/3aToyevv7]fji,evoi,,  '  men  born  on  a  Saturday,'  when 
vrykolakes  usually  rest  in  their  graves,  or  to  aXa^pouTolx'^iwToi,^, 
those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  a  '  familiar  spirit,')  in  dealing 
with  those  vrykolakes  which  from  time  to  time  troubled  the 
country-side;  indeed  they  had  been  summoned,  I  was  assured,  even 
to  remote  districts  for  consultation  as  specialists. 

The  story  of  Philinnion  was  not  overlooked  by  Bernhard 
Schmidt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  in  it  anything 
more  relevant  than  in  the  ancient  ghost-stories  (gespenster- 
geschichten)  among  which  he  reckons  it^.  Most  emphatically 
this  is  no  ghost-story.  The  distinction  between  ghosts  and  Greek 
revenants  is  of  a  primary  and  universal  nature,  patent  to  all  who 
can  discriminate  between  soul  and  body.  In  this  story  PhiUnnion 
acts  as  a  revenaiit  and  is  treated  as  a  revenant ;  the  inspection  of 
the  vault  in  which  her  body  had  been  laid  and  the  purpose  of  her 
nocturnal  visits  to  Machates  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  her 
corporeal  resuscitation  ;  and  the  method  of  disposing  of  her  corpse 
is  the  method  generally  approved  and  employed  in  the  case  of 
revenants — cremation.  In  effect  all  that  remains  of  the  story  is 
in  complete  accord  with  what  I  have  claimed  on  other  grounds  as 
the  Hellenic  element  in  the  modern  superstition ;  only  one  detail 
is  wanting— the  cause  of  Philinnion's  resuscitation — and  if  we 
had  the  first  part  of  the  story,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  it  we 
should  find  that  her  early  death  had  been  also  sudden  or  violent. 
Clearly  then  the  belief  in  revenants  was  known  in  Greece  in  the 
age  of  Hadrian. 

1  Alardus  Gazaeus,  Commentanj  on  loh.  Cassiauus,  CoUatio,  vni.  21 
Patrologia,  Ser.  i.  vol.  49). 

2  On  '  striges '  see  above,  pp.  179  ff. 
^  On  this  word  see  above,  p.  288. 
<•  Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen,  p.  170,  with  note  1. 
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A  casual  allusion  to  the  same  superstition  occurs  also  in 
Lucian\  '  I  know  of  a  man,'  says  a  doctor  named  Antigonus, 
'  who  rose  again  twenty  days  after  he  was  buried ;  I  attended  him 
after  his  resurrection  as  well  as  before  his  death.'  '  But  how  was 
it,'  rejoins  another,  'that  in  twenty  days  the  body  did  not  de- 
compose or  in  any  case  the  man  perish  of  hunger? '  Unfortunately 
no  answer  is  given  and  the  subject  drops,  but  the  man  in  question 
was  clearly  a  corporeal  revenant  and  not  a  mere  ghost. 

A  reference  to  the  same  vulgar  belief  is  also  seemingly  intended 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Ecclesiazusae,  where  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  reprobate  old  women  calls  forth  the 
exclamation, 

'  Is  yon  an  ape  be-plastered  with  white  lead, 
Or  an  old  hag  uprisen  from  the  dead  ? '  ^ 

The  passage  is  of  course  too  brief  to  make  any  such  allusion 
certain  ;  but  it  becomes  highly  probable  if  it  can  be  shown  from 
other  sources  that  the  superstition  was  popularly  current  in 
Aristophanes'  time.     This  I  can  do. 

The  fixity  of  popular  phrases  of  imprecation  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  last  section".  A  large  selection  of  curses, 
all  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  furnished,  by  their  contrast  with 
some  features  of  the  now  contaminated  superstition,  a  clue  for  the 
detection  of  the  Slavonic  elements  therein.  These  imprecations, 
we  learnt,  were  based  upon  the  purely  Hellenic  belief,  and  had 
remained  unaffected  by  the  foreign  influence  which  had  modified 
and  in  some  respects  almost  transformed  it.  Spoken  often  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  springing  spontaneously  and  familiarly  to  the 
lips,  too  hasty  to  be  informed  by  conscious  thought,  such  curses 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  fixed 
expressions  subject  to  none  of  the  changes  which  come  of  deliberate 
reflection.  Though  the  old  beliefs  have  been  altered  by  the  in- 
fusion of  alien  doctrines,  the  old  curses  stand  fast  in  bold  antagonism 
to  all  foreign  lore,  true  records  of  a  superstition  now  garbled,  coins 
stamped  with  the  eflSgy  and  superscription  of  by-gone  thought,  but 
current  still. 

As  the  simplest  types  of  these  old-established  curses  may  be 
taken  the  two  phrases,  va  fj,r)v  tov  Bex^V  V  JV'i>  '  May  the  earth 


Philopseudes,  cap.  26.  ^  Ar.  Eccles.,  1072-3. 

3  See  above,  pp.  387-91. 
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not  receive  him/  and  va  tov  ^yaXr/  rj  jt):;,  '  May  the  earth  cast  him 
out.'  The  one  is  negative  in  form,  the  other  positive,  but  both 
equally  suggest,  in  the  peasant's  mind,  both  the  incorruptibility 
of  the  body  and  its  resuscitation.  Can  a  prototype  of  these 
curses  be  found  in  ancient  literature  ?  If  so,  in  view  of  the 
general  continuity  of  Greek  belief  and  custom,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  concluding  that,  as  those  ancient  curses  are  identical 
with  the  modem,  so  the  superstition  which  suggested  them  in 
old  time  is  identical  with  that  part  of  the  modern  superstition  on 
which  they  are  now  based. 

Two  examples  of  these  curses  are  furnished  by  Euripides.  In 
a  scene  where  Orestes  conjures  his  comrade  Py lades  to  leave  him 
and  not  to  involve  himself  in  the  meditated  act  of  vengeance,  the 
latter  replies',  '  Never  may  the  fruitful  earth  receive  my  blood, 
nor  yet  the  gleaming  air,  if  ever  I  turn  traitor  to  thee  and  save 
myself  and  forsake  thee ! '  In  like  tone  rings  out  Hippolytus' 
assertion  of  his  innocence  toward  his  father":  'Now  by  Zeus  the 
judge  of  oaths  and  by  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  I  swear  that 
never  have  I  touched  thy  marriage-bed,  nor  would  have  willed  it 
nor  conceived  the  thought.  May  I  verily  perish  without  glory 
and  without  name,  cityless  and  homeless,  an  outcast  and  wanderer 
upon  the  earth,  yea  and  in  death  may  neither  sea  nor  earth 
receive  my  flesh,  if  I  have  proved  false ! ' 

'  May  the  earth  not  receive  my  flesh  ! '  Such  is  the  common 
burden  of  the  two  oaths ;  such  the  final  chord  struck  by  Hippolytus 
in  that  symphony  of  imprecations  with  which  he  vindicates  his 
innocence ;  such  too  would  be  the  strongest  oath  by  which 
any  peasant  of  to-day  might  bind  himself.  The  very  words  have 
scarcely  varied  in  a  score  of  centuries ;  who  then  will  venture  to 
claim  that  their  purport  is  changed  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  just  as  in 
later  times  the  Church,  by  incorporating  the  popular  curse  in  her 
formula  of  excommunication,  seized  the  weapons  of  paganism  and 
turned  them  against  those  rebels  and  infidels  whom  her  own  direst 
fulminations  had  no  power  to  dismay,  so  Euripides,  conscious 
that  no  imaginings  of  his  own  art  could  suffice  to  excite  in  his 
hearers  that  horror  which  the  climax  of  self-execration  demanded, 
did  not  disdain  '  the  touchings  of  things  common,'  but  turned  to 
tragic  use  a  popular  curse  which  then,  as  now,  pierced  home  to 
1  Eur.  Or.,  1086.  »  Eur.  Hipp.,  1038. 
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every  heart  ?  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  words,  which  since 
early  in  the  Christian  era  have  continuously  implied  a  belief  in 
the  indissolubility  and  resuscitation  of  those  who  die  accursed, 
should  be  held  to  have  borne  some  other  meaning  a  few  centuries 
earlier. 

Thus  then  Euripides,  by  the  identity  of  his  language  with 
that  of  to-day,  discovers  most  conspicuously  his  knowledge  of  that 
which  on  other  grounds  I  have  shown  to  be  the  Hellenic  element 
in  the  superstition  concerning  vrykolakes.  But  he  was  not  alone 
in  employing  it  for  dramatic  purposes.  In  the  pages  of  Sophocles 
too  and  of  Aeschylus  there  are  passages  which  only  a  knowledge 
of  this  superstition  can  adequately  explain.  First  among  these  is 
the  climax  of  that  speech  in  which  Oedipus,  blind  and  outcast, 
denounces  his  undutiful  son : 

'  Begone,  abhorred  and  renounced  of  me  thy  father,  thou  basest 
villain,  and  take  with  thee  these  curses  that  I  call  down  upon 
thee,  that  thou  win  not  with  thy  spear  that  land  of  thine  own 
kin,  nor  yet  return  ever  again  to  the  vale  of  Argos,  but  that  thou 
and  he  that  drave  thee  forth,  smiting  and  smitten,  fall  each  by 
a  brother's  hand.  Such  is  my  curse  ;  yea,  and  I  call  on  Tartarus, 
in  whose  hated  gloom  my  father  lies,  to  drive  thee  from  his 
horned' 

The  last  phrase  of  this  denunciation, 

Koi  KaXco  Tov  TapTapov 
arvyvov   irarpiao'v  'EpejSof,  as  tr    airoLKKTrj, 

is  that  with  which  I  am  concerned.  It  is  an  old-established 
difficulty.  Commentators  have  translated  variously  'to  remove 
thee  from  thy  home,'  '  to  take  thee  away  to  his  home,'  '  to  give 
thee  another  home';  but  in  effect  they  are  all  agreed  in  trying 
to  make  the  words  refer  to  removal  from  this  to  the  nether  world, 
or,  in  one  word,  to  death.  Now  even  if  the  word  aTroiKi^co  could 
in  this  context  bear  any  of  the  meanings  ascribed  to  it,  such  an 
euphemism  following  upon  the  explicit  threat  that  Poljmices 
should  be  slain  by  his  own  brother's  hand  would  be  an  imbecile 
anticlimax ;  but  I  question  the  very  possibility  of  the  supposed 
usage.  It  is  true  that  an  emigrant  from  one  place  becomes  an 
immigrant  into  another;  but  that  cannot  justify  the  interchange 

1  Soph.  0.  C,  1383  ff. 
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of  the  two  terms.  Tartarus  is  here  besought,  as  plainly  as 
language  can  express  it,  to  drive  Polynices  out,  not  to  take  him 
in.  There  can  be  only  one  explanation  of  that  prayer.  Polynices' 
death  has  already  been  foretold;  but  his  father's  curse  pursues 
him  beyond  death.  Tartarus,  in  whose  keeping  the  dead  should 
lie,  is  conjured  to  drive  him  forth  from  the  home  of  the  dead, 
even  as  the  peasants  now  pray  that  the  earth  may  cast  out  those 
whom  they  hate. 

And  the  context  shows  clearly  that  the  curse  was  so  under- 
stood by  Polynices.  Turning  to  Antigone  and  Ismene  with  im- 
passioned entreaty  he  implores  them — them  at  least,  though  all 
others  forsake  him  and  turn  against  him — if  so  be  his  father's 
cruel  imprecations  come  to  fulfilment  and  they,  his  sisters,  ever 
return  to  their  home,  not  to  leave  him  dishonoured,  but  to  lay 
him  in  the  grave  and  to  grant  him  the  guerdons  of  the  dead'. 
Why  then  this  insistence,  unless  the  father's  curse  had  extended 
beyond  death  ?  Merely  to  introduce  a  reference  to  the  plot  of 
the  Antigone  ?  Clearly  more  than  that.  Polynices  was  to  die 
bound  by  his  father's  curse,  slain  by  his  brother's  hand,  doubly 
debarred,  if  modern  beliefs  be  a  key  to  ancient,  from  dissolution 
and  from  reception  into  the  nether  world.  The  words  of  his 
father's  invocation  of  Tartarus  had  conveyed  to  his  mind  the 
certainty  of  a  doom  outlasting  death,  that  Tartarus  should  not 
receive  him,  but  reject  him  from  the  home  of  the  dead.  Only 
one  faint  gleam  of  hope  was  left,  that  by  the  fulfilment  of  those 
last  offices  of  love  toward  the  departed,  which  were  for  all  men 
a  passport  to  the  lower  world,  he,  burdened  and  bound  with  a 
father's  curse,  both  slayer  and  slain  of  his  own  brother,  might 
yet  be  not  debarred  from  his  last  home,  but  free  to  enter 
into  rest. 

Thus  Sophocles  in  language  less  popular,  but  hardly  less  clear, 
than  that  of  Euripides  proclaims  that  the  belief  in  the  non- 
dissolution  or  rejection  of  the  body  by  the  earth  and  the  powers 
under  the  earth  was  a  terror  as  potent  then  as  it  is  now,  and 
an  ever  effective  weapon  of  malediction.  Aeschylus  had  gone 
even  further,  and,  by  enlisting  this  terror  among  the  threats 
uttered  on  behalf  of  a  dead  man  by  a  god  in  his  most  holy 

'  Soph.  0.  C,  1405. 
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sanctuary,  had  claimed  as  it  were  for  the  popular  superstition  the 
highest  religious  sanction. 

In  the  Choephori^  Orestes  is  made  to  review  in  a  speech  as 
difficult  as  it  is  powerful  the  motives  which  are  urging  him  on 
to  the  requital  -of  blood  with  blood.  Most  cogent  among  these 
motives  is  the  explicit  command  issued  from  Apollo's  Delphic 
shrine,  bidding  him  not  spare  his  father's  murderess,  mother 
though  she  be,  and  foretelling  the  direst  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience. And  what  are  these  penalties  ?  First,  the  physical 
torment  of  '  blains  that  leap  upon  the  flesh  and  with  savage  jaws 
eat  out  its  erstwhile  vigour';  second,  the  mental  horror  of  comino- 
madness, '  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  darkness  winged  by  the  powers 
of  hell  with  the  curse  of  fallen  kindred,  even  raving  and  vain 
terror  born  of  the  night';  third,  banishment  from  home  and  city, 
with  no  place  at  friendly  board,  no  part  in  drink-offering  and 
sacrifice;  and  yet  one  penalty  more  wherein  should  culminate  the 
threatened  agonies,  'to  die  at  last  with  none  to  honour,  none 
to  love  him,  damned,  even  in  the  doom  that  wastes  all,  to  know 
no  corruption.' 

Of  the  earlier  penalties  and  of  their  intimate  connexion  with 
one  branch  of  this  popular  superstition  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  later.  Here  I  have  only  to  justify  the  new  rendering  which 
I  have  given  to  the  last  lines  of  the  passage, 

TvavTCdv   5'  artfjiov   KafptXov   OvrjCTKCiv   -)(p6v(ii 
KaKQiS  rapt^cvOevra  nafKJiddpTta  fiopat^. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  Tapi-x^evdevra  is  here  meta- 
phorically used  of  the  wasting  or  withering  of  the  body  through 
physical  suffering,  the  first  penalty,  or,  it  may  be,  through  mental 
distress,  the  second.  In  other  words,  the  last  line  of  the  passage 
merely  sums  up  in  a  concise  expression  a  penalty,  or  penalties, 
previously  detailed.  On  the  same  view  it  is  but  consistent  to 
regard  TrdvTicv  dnnov  Ka<pi\ov  as  a  similar  summary  of  the  third 
penalty.  Stripped  of  these  recapitulations  and  vain  repetitions 
Apollo's  final  threat  amounts  to — what  ?  OvrjaKeiv  -x^povtp,  '  to  die 
in  course  of  time.'  A  blood-curdling  and  unique  climax  of  human 
suffering  in  very  truth !  And  this  a  last  threat  after  leprosy 
and  madness  and  outcast  loneliness  ?  Surely  rather  a  promise 
of  release  and  rest. 

1  261—297.  2  Aesch.  CAos;)ft.,  287-8. 
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But  let  the  anti-climax  pass.  Whence  comes  the  alleged  meta- 
phorical meaning  of  TapixeveaOai,  so  foreign  to  its  normal  use  ? 
How  comes  it  to  denote  the  wasting  of  disease,  and  what  autho- 
rity has  this  supposed  use  ?  Its  mainstay  apparently  is  a  single 
passage  in  a  pseudo-Demosthenic  speech,  which,  in  describing 
the  cowardly  assault  of  a  young  man  upon  an  old,  depicts  the 
aggressor  as  i/eaX^?  koI  Trpoa^aro';  and  his  victim  as  reTapf^^ev- 
/levov  Koi  TToXvv  'xpovov  (Tvp/ireiTTaiKoTO'i^.  But  here  the  metaphor, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  elegance  or  of  its  likelihood  to 
excite  mirth  rather  than  indignation,  is  at  least  clearly  explained 
both  by  its  antithesis  and  by  its  context ;  veaXiji;  and  Trp6cr<^aTo<s 
are  terms  properly  applied  to  'fresh'  fish  or  meat,  rerapi'x^Ev- 
fievoi;  to  the  same  commodities  '  preserved'  by  drying  or  pickling, 
and  we  understand  at  once  that  the  old  man  is  represented  to 
be  dried  and  shrivelled  in  appearance.  Such  is  the  support  for 
the  alleged  Aeschylean  usage  of  rapixevShra  without  the  same 
antithesis  to  illuminate  its  meaning.  Are  we  then  to  understand 
that  all  the  fulminations  and  thunderings  of  Apollo's  oracle 
dwindle  away  into  an  appeal  to  Orestes'  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance  and  a  warning  that  leprosy  will  render  him  as  un- 
attractive as  a  bloater  ?  Or,  if  it  be  claimed  that  the  slow  painful 
process  of  wasting  is  suggested  rather  than  its  ultimate  effect, 
is  it  reasonable  that  a  word  which  properly  denotes  artificial 
preservation  should  be  used  metaphorically  of  natural  decay? 
This  is  not  metaphor,  but  metamorphosis. 

Let  us  then  abandon  far-fetched  explanations ;  let  us  conceive 
it  possible  that  Aeschylus  used  the  word  in  the  sense  which  it 
normally  bore  in  relation  to  the  human  body — '  preserved  from 
corruption,'  like  the  mummies  of  Egypt — and  further  that  he 
placed  the  word  ■!ra/i<j>6dpra)  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  it 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  more  strikingly  the  contrast  between 
the  threatened  '  non-corruption'  and  the  ordinary  '  wasting'  powers 
of  death.  So  understood,  the  final  penalty  presents  a  true  climax. 
As  the  victim  is  to  be  excluded  in  his  lifetime  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  living,  so  in  his  death,  by  the  withholding  of  that  dis- 
solution without  which  there  is  no  entrance  to  the  lower  world, 
he  is  to  be  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  dead.     He  is  to  die 

^  Kara  'kpiaroyilTovos,  1.  p.  788.    (rvfiTreirToiKdTos  is  a  necessary  correction  of  the 
ilxvcTTTWKbroi  pf  the  MSS. 
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■with  none  to  honour  him  with  the  rites  due  to  the  dead,  none 
to  love  him  and  shed  the  tears  that  are  their  just  meed,  but 
even  in  that  last  doom  which  consumes  all  others  is  damned  to 
be  withheld  from  corruption.  As  'Euripides  the  human'  uses  the 
common  phrase  of  to-day '  May  the  earth  not  receive,'  so  Aeschylus 
the  divine  anticipates  the  ecclesiastical  formula, '  and  after  death 
thou  shalt  be  indissoluble.' 

The  same  contrast  between  the  all-wasting  functions  of  death 
and  the  'bound'  condition  of  the  damned  now  becomes  intelligible 
in  two  other  passages  of  Aeschylus. 

In  the  Supplices  the  king  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  is  beset  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaus  with  the  twofold  claim  of  kinsfolk  and 
suppliants,  and  besought  to  deliver  them  from  the  lust  and  violence 
of  their  pursuers,  acknowledges  himself  in  a  sore  strait.  If  he 
rescue  his  suppliants,  he  may  involve  his  people'  in  war;  if 
he  refuse  to  hearken,  he  fears  that,  as  a  tacit  accomplice  in  the 
violence  and  pollution'  threatened,  he  may  make  to  himself  'the 
God  of  all  destruction  a  stern  Avenger  ever  present,  an  Avenger 
that  sets  not  free  the  dead  even  in  Hades'  home^.' 

Again  in  the  Etimenides,  when  Orestes  having  slain  his  mother 
is  no  longer  seeking  for  vengeance  but  flying  therefrom  with  no 
hope  of  safety  save  in  the  promises  of  Apollo  whose  will  he  has 
done,  the  band  of  pursuing  Furies,  like  to  be  presently  thwarted 
by  that  god,  yet  comfort  their  black  hearts  with  the  assurance 
of  future  retribution.  '  Yea,'  cries  one,  '  me  doth  Apollo  vex,  but 
Orestes  shall  he  not  redeem  ;  though  he  flee  from  me  beneath 
the  earth,  there  is  no  freeing  for  him,  but  because  of  his  blood- 
guiltiness  he  shall  flnd  another  in  my  stead  to  visit  his  pollution 
on  his  head^' 

The  conception  of  future  punishment  in  these  two  passages 
is  clearly  the  same.  What  then  is  meant  by  the  fear  that  even 
the  dead  may  not  be  set  free  ?  and  who  is  '  the  God  of  all  de- 
struction' who  is  named  in  the  first  passage  as  the  author  of  that 
punishment  ?  The  answer  has  already  been  found.  '  The  all- 
destroying  God'  (o  TTava>Xedpo<;  6 eh';)  is  none  other  than  the 
'all- wasting  doom'  (Tra/x,(f)0apTo^  /u.opo'i}  of  Apollo's  oracle— Death 
personified  instead  of  death  abstract;  and  Death's  refusal  'to  set 

1  Cf.  1.  366  /ualverai.  ^  Aesch.  Suppl,  407  ff. 

^  Aesch.  Eum.,  173  ff.   reading  aXXoi'  fuda-Top  fi  i/^oO. 
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free'  the  dead  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Apollo's  warning 
to  Orestes  that,  if  he  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  murdered  sire,  he  will 
himself  in  death  be  'damned  to  incorruption.'  The  language 
employed  is  indeed  vaguer  and  more  allusive ;  the  word  ikev- 
6epovv,  'to  set  free,'  might  suggest  many  ideas  besides  bodily 
'freeing'  or  dissolution;  yet  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  is  the 
very  word  which  the  above-quoted'  nomocanon  de  excommunicatis 
uses  interchangeably  with  the  more  common  Xveiv  in  this  very 
sense.  Only  for  us,  who  have  not  in  our  hearts  the  same  faiths 
and  fears  quick  to  vibrate  in  response  to  each  touch  of  religious 
awe,  is  a  commentary  needed ;  for  a  Greek  audience  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  iXevdepovv,  above  all  in  its  implied  contrast  with 
iravQi\e6po<;,  fully  sufficed. 

Thus  then  we  have  found  two  passages  of  Euripides  containing 
imprecations  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  curses  that  may 
be  heard  from  the  lips  of  modern  Greek  peasants ;  we  have  found 
a  similar  passage  in  Sophocles  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  diffi- 
culty to  commentators  simply  because  they  have  tried  to  pervert 
the  meaning  of  the  word  a-jroiKlt^m,  when  its  normal  sense  will 
make  the  phrase  a  parallel  to  those  of  Euripides  and  of  modern 
Greece;  and  finally  in  the  Choephori  of  Aeschylus — here  again 
by  reading  a  word  in  its  proper  sense — we  have  found  religious 
sanction  claimed  for  the  belief  which  underlies  these  imprecations 
— the  belief  that  the  fate  to  be  most  dreaded  by  mankind  after 
death  is  incorruptibility  and  resuscitation. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  supposed  causes  of  this  dreaded 
fate,  and  to  see  whether  the  three  causes  which,  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  modern  classes  of  men  liable  to  become  vrykolakes, 
appeared  to  be  Hellenic— namely,  lack  of  burijil,  violent  death, 
and  parental  or  other  execration  or  any  sin  deserving  it — actually 
figure  as  causes  in  ancient  Greek  literature. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  last-mentioned  first. 
An  instance  of  formal  execration  has  already  been  provided. 
No  better  example  than  the  curse  called  down  by  Oedipus  upon 
his  son  could  be  desired.  But  it  was  suggested  above  that  in 
certain  other  cases,  even  where  no  actual  imprecation  had  been 
uttered,  men  were  accounted  accursed  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  that  a  son  who  acted  undutifully  towards  his  father 
1  See  above,  p.  398. 
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should  fall  a  victim  to  his  curse,  but  that  one,  let  us  say,  who 
slew  his  fa'ther  and  gave  him  no  time  to  pronounce  the  damning 
words,  should  go  scatheless.  From  the  earliest  times,  I  believe, 
there  were  held  to  be  certain  deadly  sins,  sins  against  the  few 
primitive  god-given  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  brought 
their  own  curse.  Among  these  was  numbered  from  the  first  the 
'  murder  of  a  kinsman.  To  this  Hesiod'  adds  others  which  were 
so  regarded  in  his  day.  '  Equal  is  the  guilt  when  one  ill  treateth 
the  suppliant  and  the  stranger,  or  goeth  up  unto  his  brother's 
bed, ...or  sinneth  against  orphan  children  and  heedeth  not,  or 
chideth  his  old  father,  who  hath  passed  the  gloomy  gates  of  age, 
and  raileth  upon  him  with  hard  words ;  against  such  an  one  verily 
Zeus  himself  is  wroth,  and  at  the  end  layeth  upon  him  stern 
retribution  for  his  unrighteous  deeds.'  A  more  civilised  age 
included  all  murder  in  the  list ;  and  later  again  the  Church 
seems  to  have  extended  it  until  'transgressors  of  the  divine  law' 
might  become  ipso  facto  excommunicate  and  accursed. 

To  Aeschylus  the  chief  of  such  sins  was  unquestionably  the 
murder  of  a  close  kinsman;  but  other  sins  also,  especially  those 
involving  pollution  (filaa-fia),  rendered  the  perpetrator  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  followed  upon  a  formal  imprecation.  And 
this  view  was  not  of  Aeschylus'  own  invention ;  it  must  have 
belonged  to  the  popular  religion.  Otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  how  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  come  to  adopt  almost  the  same  views  as  Aeschylus.  For 
what  said  the  Church  ?  The  nomocanon  quoted  in  the  last 
section^  teaches  that  persons  who  'have  been  justly,  reasonably, 
and  lawfully  excommunicated  by  their  bishops,  as  transgressors 
of  the  divine  law,  and  have  died  in  the  state  of  excommuni- 
cation, without  amending  their  ways  and  receiving  forgiveness,' 
may  be  expected  to  remain  whole  and  incorrupt  after  death. 
But  another  ecclesiastical  document^  shows  clearly  that  a  formal 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  not  essential  to  this  result ; 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  him  whose  corpse  appears  white, 
showing  that  he  was  'excommunicated  by  the  divine  laws,'  and 
him  whose  corpse  is  black,  showing  that  he  was  '  excommunicated 
by  a  bishop.'       Clearly   then    the    Church    taught   that    certain 

1  iror/is  and  Days,  325  ft. 
2  See  above,  p.  397.  ^  See  above,  p.  370. 
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'transgressors  of  the  divine  law'  might  become  automatically 
excommunicate.  Certain  deadly  sins  deserved  the  ecclesiastical 
curse  and,  whether  it  were  pronounced  or  not,  incurred  the  same 
punishment  after  death.  The  list  of  such  sins  was  certainly 
extended  by  the  Church  so  as  to  include,  for  example,  apostasy, 
omission  of  baptism,  the  more  reprehensible  acts  of  sorcery,  and 
suicide,  which  was,  and  still  is  sometimes,  a  bar  to  Christian 
burial.  But  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  those  sins  which 
were  actually  left  to  work  out  their  own  curse  was  probably 
diminished ;  the  Church  constituted  herself  judge,  and  in  most 
cases  formally  sentenced  the  sinner  to  that  punishment  which 
the  sin  alone,  without  her  condemnation,  was  popularly  believed 
to  entail.  If  then  we  strip  this  doctrine  of  its  ecclesiastical  dress 
and  put  out  of  sight  the  intervention  of  an  hierarchy  arrogating 
to  itself  the  office  of  binding  and  loosing,  there  remains  the  simple 
belief  that  certain  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  certain  sinners 
of  deadly  sins,  were  ipso  facto  accursed  and  condemned  to  in- 
corruption. 

Is  not  this  precisely  the  Aeschylean  doctrine  ?  Pelasgus,  if  he 
should  consent  unto  the  violence  of  those  suitors  who  sought  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  in  unhallowed  wedlock,  if  he  should  defy 
Zeus  the  God  of  suppliants  and  set  at  naught  those  other  deities 
at  whose  altar  his  kinswomen  sat — would  not  he  indeed  be  a 
transgressor  of  the  divine  law  ?  He  acknowledges  it  himself,  and, 
conformably  to  the  doctrine  enunciated,  anticipates  that  Death 
himself  will  turn  Avenger  and  free  him  not  when  dead.  Orestes, 
owing  to  his  murdered  father  the  sacred  duty  of  vengeance  and 
expressly  urged  by  Apollo  to  perform  it — would  not  he  too  be  a 
transgressor  of  the  divine  law,  if  he  should  fail  or  flag  in  his  enter- 
prise of  blood  ?  Fitly  then  did  Apollo  threaten  him  that  after 
manifold  troubles  in  life  he  should  die  damned  to  incorruption. 
The  same  Orestes,  viewed  now  not  from  Apollo's  standpoint  but 
from  that  of  the  Erinyes,  bloodguilty  with  his  mother's  murder — 
had  he  not  perpetrated  a  deadly  sin,  was  he  not  a  transgressor  of 
the  divine  law  ?  Rightly  then  may  his  foes  exult  that  he  shall 
not  escape,  but,  though  he  be  fled  from  them  beneath,  the  earth, 
still  '  hath  he  no  freeing.'  In  fine,  Aeschylus  agrees,  save  for  the 
mediaeval  multiplication  of  deadly  sins,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  agreement  is  proof  that  in  the  popular  creed  of 
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Greece,  from  which  both  Aeschylus  and  the  Church  must  have 
borrowed,  the  commission  of  certain  sins  has  always  involved  the 
penalty  of  incorruptibility,  whether  the  curse  which  those  sins 
merited  had  been  formally  pronounced  or  no.  The  actual  source 
and  operation  of  such  unspoken  curses  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  section. 

The  other  two  causes,  lack  of  burial  and  violent  death,  may 
be  considered  together ;  for  the  whole  trend  of  ancient  literature 
in  regard  to  both  these  calamities  is  the  same,  namely,  that  they 
caused  the  return  of  the  dead  man's  spirit — of  his  spirit  only,  be 
it  noted,  and  not  of  his  body.  It  is  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  which 
in  the  Iliad^  appears  to  Achilles  and  demands  the  funeral-rites 
due  to  his  body ;  it  is  the  ghost  of  Elpenor  which  in  the  Odyssey'^ 
makes  the  same  claim  upon  Odysseus ;  it  is  the  ghost  of 
Polydorus  which  in  the  Heciiha^  of  Euripides  bemoans  his  body 
cast  away  in  the  sea.  Again  it  is  the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  which 
in  the  Eumenides*  of  Aeschylus  comes  seeking  vengeance  for  her 
violent  death ;  and  Lucian  in  the  Philopseudes^  gives  special 
prominence  to  this  cause  of  the  soul's  unrest.  '  Perhaps,  Eucrates,' 
says  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue, '  what  Tychiades  means  is 
this,  that  the  only  souls  which  wander  about  are  those  of  men  who 
met  with  a  violent  death — anyone,  for  example,  who  hanged  him- 
self, or  was  beheaded  or  impaled,  or  departed  this  life  in  any  other 
such  way — but  that  the  souls  of  those  who  died  a  natural  death 
do  not  wander ;  if  that  is  his  theory,  it  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.' 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples^ ;  literary  tradition,  from  Homer 
down  to  Lucian,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  soul, 
and  not  of  the  body,  as  the  result  of  either  lack  of  burial  or  violent 
death. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  then  that  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ancient  literary  view  and  the  modern 
popular  creed.  Ancient  literature  is  extremely  reticent  on  the 
subject  of  bodily  resuscitation   occasioned  solely   by  a   violent 

1  Horn.  n.  xxm.  69  ff.  ^  Horn.  Od.  xi.  51  S. 

2  Eur.  Hee.  1—58. 

*  Aesch.  Eum.  94  ff.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Clytemnestra's  restless-' 
ness  is  represented  as  being  due  to  her  being  a  murderess  quite  as  much  as  to  her 
having  been  violently  slain.     There  was  a  double  cause.     See  below,  p.  474. 

'  cap.  29. 

^  Other  references  are  given  by  Schmidt,  das  Volksleben,  p.  169,  among  them 
Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.,  iv.  386  and  Heliod.  Aethiop.,  n.  5. 
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death'  or  by  lack  of  burial.  In  Phlegon's  story  it  is  iudeed 
probable  that  the  cause  of  Philinnion's  re-appearance  was  a  violent 
death ;  but  the  first  part  of  the  narrative  is  missing,  and  no  such 
statement  is  actually  made. 

In  modern  beliefs,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of 
the  idea  that  the  dead  return  for  these  causes  in  purely  spiritual 
form.  The  very  conception  of  ghosts  is  weak  and  indefinite  among 
the  peasantry.  I  have  certainly  been  told  by  peasants  of  cases  in 
which  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  has  appeared,  presumably  in 
spiritual  form,  to  friends  at  a  distance ;  and  there  is  a  fairly 
common  belief,  seemingly  derived  from  the  Bible,  that  at  Easter 
many  of  the  graves  are  opened  and  release  for  a  time  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  is  not  even  a 
name  for  ghosts  which  cannot  be  equally  well  applied  to  any  super- 
natural apparitions.  The  thought  of  them  in  general  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  vague  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
timid  women  and  children  at  that  hour  when 

'  a  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye.' 

There  is  no  fixed  creed  or  tradition  here.  In  an  account  of 
the  definite  superstitions  of  modern  Greece  ghosts  are  a  quantiti 
nigligeahle. 

But,  while  ancient  literature  and  modern  superstition  are  thus 
in  direct  conflict  on  one  point,  they  are  agreed  in  making  lack  of 
burial  and  violent  death  the  causes  of  a  certain  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  dead  ;  and  though  the  one  usually  attributes  that  unrest  to 
the  ghost,  and  the  other  to  the  corpse,  their  agreement  in  all  else 
could  not  surely  be  a  mere  casual  coincidence ;  there  must  be  a 
connexion  to  be  discovered  between  them. 

The  consistency  of  the  popular  view  which  has  obtained  practi- 
cally throughout  the  Christian  era  has  already  been  established. 
The  Church  found  the  Greek  people  already  firmly  convinced  that 
the  two  causes  which  we  are  considering,  no  less  than  formal 
execration  or  execrable  sin,  led  to  bodily  incorruption  and  re- 
suscitation. The  only  moot  point  is  what  agency  was  held  to 
produce  the  resuscitation  before  the  Church  taught  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Devil.  But  can  equal  consistency  be  claimed 
1  Certain  hints  however  are  to  be  found,  on  which  see  below,  pp.  438-9. 
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,  for  ancient  literature  ?  It  has  just  now  been  shown  that  the 
tragedians  recognised  that  a  curse  or  a  deadly  sin  led  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  body ;  and  yet  they  make  lack  of  burial  and 
violent  death  lead  rather  to  the  re-appearance  of  a  ghost.  Why 
then  this  discrimination  between  the  effects  produced  by  causes 
all  of  which  in  more  recent  popular  belief  produce  the  same  effect  ? 
My  answer  is  that  popular  belief  in  antiquity  was  the  same  as 
popular  belief  now  in  respect  of  all  the  causes,  but  that  literary 
propriety  forbade  more  than  a  mere  verbal  reference  to  so  gross 
a  superstition  as  bodily  resuscitation.  When  a  dead  man  was 
required  in  literature  to  re-appear,  he  was  conventionally  pour- 
trayed  as  a  ghost,  not  as  a  walking  corpse ;  and  the  convention 
was,  I  think,  right  and  necessary. 

For  let  it  be  granted  for  a  moment  that  the  popular  belief  of 
to-day  dates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  then  as  now  the 
revenant  was  popularly  pictured  as  a  monster  'swollen  and  dis- 
tended all  over  so  that  the  joints  can  scarcely  be  bent ;  the  skin 
being  stretched  like  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  and  when  struck 
giving  out  the  same  sound.'  Could  even  Homer  have  re-animated 
the  dead  Patroclus,  with  this  unearthly  ghastliness  added  to  his 
wounds  and  to  his  mangling  by  the  chariot,  and  have  brought  him 
to  Achilles  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  without  exciting  in  his 
breast  horror  instead  of  pity  and  loathing  for  love?  Euripides 
again  was  greatly  daring  when  he  assigned  the  prologue  of  a 
tragedy  to  Polydorus'  ghost ;  but  even  he  could  not  have  restrained 
the  unquenchable  mirth  of  his  audience,  if  his  play  had  opened 
with  a  soliloquy  by  an  agitated  corpse.  Epic  and  dramatic 
propriety  must  have  demanded  some  refinement  of  so  grossly 
material  a  conception.  The  canons  of  drama,  we  know,  would  not 
allow  the  enactment  of  a  murder  on  the  stage  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators;  would  it  then  have  been  compatible  with  the 
restraint  of  Greek  art  to  represent  the  murdered  body  as  a 
revenantl  Aeschylus  himself,  the  lover  of  weird  misbegotten 
shapes,  would  have  recoiled  from  such  an  enterprise.  But  those 
same  canons  did  permit  a  verbal  description  of  the  murder;  and 
similarly  the  tragedians  permitted  themselves  to  refer,  in  impre- 
cations and  suchlike,  to  the  horror  of  bodily  resuscitation. 

The  case  then  stands  thus.  Eeferences  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  by  the  'tragedians  to  the  possibility  of  men  becoming  reve- 
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nants,  whereas  they  shrank  from  presenting  the  actuality.  Biit  the 
references  to  the  possibility  occur,  chiefly  at  any  rate,  in  impre- 
cations, with  the  result  that  at  first  sight  a  curse  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  recognised  cause  of  bodily  resuscitation  in 
ancient  times ;  whereas  the  most  famous  literary  examples  of  the 
actual  re-appearance  of  the  dead — Clytemnestra  and  Polydorus  in 
tragedy,  or,  if  we  go  back  to  Homer,  Patroclus  and  Elpenor — happen 
to  be  cases  in  which  the  cause  was  lack  of  burial  or  a  violent 
death,  with  the  result  that  literary  tradition  inclined  to  substitute 
ghosts  for  the  corporeal  revenants  of  the  popular  creed  in  these 
two  cases. 

Such  is  my  explanation  of  the  discrepancy ;  and  the  probability 
of  it  is  warranted  by  three  considerations — first,  that  Greek  Tragedy 
does  contain  one  or  two  references  to  the  possible  resuscitation  of 
other  than  the  accursed — second,  that  Plato  modifies  the  popular 
notions  concerning  the  accursed  in  almost  the  same  way  that  the 
tragedians  modified  the  fate  of  the  unburied  and  of  those  slain  by 
violence — third,  that  the  literary  tradition  concerning  ghosts  is 
in  itself  inconsistent  and  bears  the  marks  of  arbitrary  modification. 

The  most  important  reference  in  Tragedy  occurs  in  the 
Choephori,  where  Orestes  and  Electra  pray  their  murdered  father 
to  rise  from  the  grave  in  bodily  form'.  This  passage,  together 
with  a  close  parallel  from  Sophocles,  will  be  fully  discussed  later". 
Here  I  need  only  point  out  the  justification  by  Aeschylus  of  my 
theory  that  the  substitution  of  ghost  for  revenant  is  a  necessary 
literary  convention.  He  suggests  verbally  the  possible  uprising  of 
the  murdered  Agamemnon  as  a  revenant ;  but,  when  it  comes  to 
an  actual  presentation  of  the  murdered  Clytemnestra  on  the  stage, 
his  dramatis  persona  is  a  ghost. 

Next,  Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Phaedo',  speaks  of 
the  souls  of  dead  men  having  actually  been  seen  in  the  form  of 
shadowy  apparitions  haunting  the  neighbourhood  of  tombs — souls, 
he  explains,  which  have  not  been  fully  cleansed  and  freed  from  the 
visible  material  world,  but  still  have  some  part  therein  and  hence 
are  themselves  visible ;  and,  he  adds,  these  are  the  souls  of  the 
wicked,  which  are  compelled  to  wander  thus  in  punishment  for 
their  former  evil  life.      Naturally  Plato  of  all  men— and  of  all 

1  Aesoh.  Choeph.  480  ff.  2  See  below,  pp.  438-9. 

»  p.  81  0,  D.  • 
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his  works  in  the  Phaedo — could  not  accept  the  notion  that  the 
body  under  any  conditions  remained  incorruptible ;  his  whole 
doctrine  is  imbued  with  his  belief  that  the  gross  and  material 
perishes,  and  only  the  pure  and  spiritual  endures.  When  therefore 
he  came  to  utilise  the  popular  doctrine,  which  the  tragedians  had 
endorsed,  that  certain  sinners  were  condemned  to  incorruption, 
some  modification  of  the  idea  was  necessary ;  and  accordingly  he 
makes  the  wicked  to  wander  as  ghosts,  not  as  corporeal  revenants, 
just  as  Homer  and  the  tragedians  seem  to  have  done  in  the  case 
of  the  unburied  and  those  who  had  met  their  death  by  violence. 
Plato's  extension  of  the  literary  tradition  suggests  that  its  earlier 
development  had  been  such  as  I  have  indicated. 

Lastly,  the  literary  tradition,  as  represented  by  earlier  writers 
than  Plato,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  If  it  had  been  a  definite 
religious  doctrine,  and  not  merely  a  literary  convention,  that  the 
unburied  returned  as  ghosts,  the  presentment  of  Patroclus  and  of 
Polydorus  should  have  been  in  all  respects  similar.  But  what  do 
we  find  ?  Each  certainly  appears  as  a  ghost  and  asks  for  burial ; 
but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  According  to  Homer^  the  spirit 
of  Patroclus,  in  craving  burial  of  his  body,  declares  that,  ere  that 
rite  be  performed,  the  spirit  itself  cannot  pass  the  gates  of  Hades 
but  is  held  aloof  by  the  spirits  of  the  other  dead,  and  moreover 
that  having  once  passed  it  can  no  more  return  to  this  world. 
According  to  Euripides^  familiar  though  he  must  have  been  with 
Homer's  teaching,  the  spirit  of  Polydorus  had  passed  within  the 
gates  of  Hades  and  by  permission  of  the  nether  gods  had  returned 
to  demand  the  burial  of  his  body.  Homer's  reason  for  the  soul's 
anxiety  about  the  body's  burial  is  none  too  convincing  in  itself; 
for  it  only  raises  a  further  question :  if  death  means  the  final 
separation  of  soul  from  body,  and  the  lower  world  is  tenanted  by 
souls  only— for  so  Homer  at  any  rate  teaches — why  should  the 
denizens  of  that  world  make  the  admission  of  a  newly-sped  soul 
conditional  upon  the  burial  of  the  body  which  it  had  finally 
quitted  ?  But,  what  is  more  important,  Homer's  reason,  such  as 
it  is,  is  flatly  disavowed  by  Euripides,  who  yet  advances  no  reason 
of  his  own  why  the  spirit  of  Polydorus,  having  once  passed  into 
Hades'  halls,  should  have  any  further  interest  in  its  old  carnal 

1  Iliad  xxiii.  65  ff.  '  Eurip.  Hecuba  1  ff. 
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tenement.  This  disagreement  can  only  mean  that  Homer  and 
Euripides  were  not  following  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  popular 
religion  in  representing  Patroclus  and  Polydorus  in  the  form  of 
ghosts ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  surely  have  agreed  with  the 
popular  doctrine,  and  therefore  also  with  each  other,  in  assigning 
a  reason  for  the  ghost's  interest  in  the  burial  of  its  discarded  body. 
Either  then  there  was  no  popular  belief  on  the  whole  subject — . 
which  is  incredible — or  else  it  was  such  as  literary  propriety 
forbade  them  to  follow.  Now  if  the  popular  belief  was  that  the 
unburied  appeared  as  corporeal  revenants,  their  eagerness  for  burial: 
is  intelligible  ;  but  if  a  ghost  be  substituted  by  literary  convention 
for  the  revenant,  a  good  reason  for  such  eagerness  becomes  hard  to 
find.  Hence  the  inconsequence  of  Homer's  reason  ;  hence  the 
silence  of  Euripides. 

But  if,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  substitution  of  mere  ghost  for 
bodily  revenant  was  a  literary  convention,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  that  convention  is  valueless  as  a  guide  to  the  popular  beliefs 
of  the  time.  It  may  represent  a  part  of  those  beliefs,  though  not 
the  whole.  The  established  doctrines  on  this  whole  subject  were 
not  remodelled  by  the  tragedians  save  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  art.  This  we  definitely  know ;  for  the  causes  which  they 
assign  for  the  unrest  of  the  dead  are  numbered  among  the 
popularly  received  causes  which  remain  to  this  day;  and  even 
the  idea  of  physical  resuscitation  was  retained  and  effectively 
utilised  by  them  within  certain  limitations.  Clearly  then  they 
kept  what  they  could,  and  only  changed  what  they  must.  Judicious 
selection  rather  than  arbitrary  invention  was  the  method  by  which 
the  literary  tradition  was  established.  Since  then  that  tradition 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  soul's  return,  while  discrepancies  only  arise 
in  accounting  for  the  soul's  interest  in  the  corpse,  was  it  perhaps 
only  in  the  latter  respect  that  literary  tradition  parted  company 
with  popular  belief?  Did  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
dead  play  some  part  in  the  popular  superstition  ?  Did  the  common- 
folk  too  hold  that,  after  the  separation  of  soul  from  body  at  death, 
the  soul  itself  under  certain  conditions  returned  from  its  flight 
towards  the  house  of  Hades — returned  however  not  to  appear 
alone  in  ghostly  guise,  but  to  re-animate  the  dead  body  and  raise 
it  up  as  a  revenant  ?  Was  this  the  popular  doctrine  from  which 
literature  selected,  recording  the  soul's  return,  but  suppressing  the 
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re-animation  of  the  body,  and  thereby  creating  for  itself  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  soul's  interest  in  the  body  ? 

The  hypothesis  commends  itself  as  providing  at  the  same  time 
an  answer  to  the  one  question  which  remained  unanswered  in 
the  last  section.  We  saw  that,  through  ecclesiastical  influence, 
Christian  Greece  has  long  assigned  the  work  of  resuscitating  the 
dead  to  the  Devil.  But  to  whom  or  to  what  did  pagan  Greece 
previously  assign  it  ?  Surely  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy it  were  hard  to  find  any  supernatural  being  either  specially 
suited  or  probably  condemned  to  such  a  task.  The  soul  is,  prima 
fade,  the  most  appropriate  and  likely  agent. 

But  there  is  even  stronger  evidence  than  this.  The  probable 
becomes  proven  when  we  turn  back  to  the  only  full  pagan  account 
of  a  bodily  revenant,  the  story  of  Philinnion.  What  are  her  words, 
when  she  is  discovered  by  her  parents  ?  '  Mother  and  father,  it 
was  wrong  of  you  to  grudge  me  three  days  with  this  man  here 
in  my  own  home  and  doing  no  harm.  And  so,  because  of  your 
meddlesomeness,  you  shall  mourn  for  me  anew,  and  I  shall  go 
away  to  my  appointed  place.  For  it  is  by  divine  consent  that 
I  have  done  thus.'  And  how  is  her  threat  of  going  away  fulfilled  ? 
'  Scarce  had  she  spoken  when  she  became  a  corpse,  and  her  body 
lay  stretched  upon  the  bed  in  the  sight  of  all.'  The  words  '  I  shall 
go  away '  were  therefore  intended  by  the  writer  to  mean  '  My  soul 
will  go  away ' ;  for  the  body  remained.  Clearly  then,  in  the  belief 
of  that  age,  resuscitation  of  the  dead  meant  the  re-animation  of  the 
body  by  the  soul  which  had  been  temporarily  separated  from  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact  Plato's  reference  to  the  wandering  of 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  is  found  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
popular  superstition.  Such  souls,  he  says,  have  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tombs ;  and  they  are  visible  because  they  are 
not  cleansed  and  freed  from  the  visible  and  material  worlds  but 
participate  therein.  What  then  is  the  particular  material  thing 
in  which  they  participate  and  which  keeps  them  near  the  tombs  ? 
Evidently  the  body  whose  impurities  they  contracted  in  life,  the 
body  from  which  they  are  not  cleansed  and  freed.  Plato  admits 
only  participation,  not  re-animation ;  but  in  all  else  he  adheres  to 
the  genuine  popular  belief 

^  ToC  opcLToO  as  opposed  to  toO  deiSoOs  re  xal  "Aidou. 
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The  same  idea  furnishes  also  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tr 
explanation  of  the  custom  of  the  so-called  '  Charon's  obol.'  T 
coin  or  other  object  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  was  original 
I  have  argued  ^  a  charm  to  prevent  the  entry  of  some  evil  spirit 
the  re-entry  of  the  soul  into  the  corpse.  In  Chios  and  in  Rhodi 
as  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  popular  explanation  still  given— t 
particular  spirit  against  whom  the  precaution  is  taken  being,. owii 
to  Christian  influence,  a  devil.  But  if,,  as  is  likely,  a  devil  h 
merely  been  substituted  for  the  soul,  while  the  rest  of  the  supc 
stition  has  remained  unchanged,  it  follows  that  the  precaution  w 
originally  directed  against  the  return  of  the  soul,  and  so  was 
means  of  ensuring  bodily  dissolution  ;  for,  though  I  cannot  actual 
prove  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  re-animation  was  not  tl 
result,  but  the  cause,  of  incorruption. 

To  sum  up,  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  stai 
thus : — Death,  according  to  the  popular  religion  of  ancient  Greec 
was  not  a  final  separation  of  body  and  soul ;  in  certain  cases  tl 
body  remained  incorrupt  and  the  soul  re-animated  it.  This  coi 
dition,  in  which  the  dead  belonged  neither  to  this  nor  to  tl 
nether  world,  was  one  of  misery;  and  bodily  dissolution  was  to  1 
desired.  Dissolution  could  in  no  case  be  properly  effected  withoi 
the  rite  of  interment  or  cremation.  The  unburied  therefore  forme 
one  class  of  revenants.  But  even  due  interment  did  not  necessari 
produce  dissolution  ;  a  sudden  or  violent  death  rendered  the  hoc 
incorruptible,  presumably  because  the  proper  hour  had  not  yi 
come  for  the  soul  to  leave  it ;  an  imprecation  withheld  the  bod 
from  decay  by  its  own  'binding'  power ;  and  finally,  the  commissic 
of  a  deadly  sin,  above  all  of  murder,  rendered  the  sinner  subje( 
to  the  same  dire  fate  as  if  the  curse  which  his  sin  merited  ha 
actually  been  pronounced.  The  only  unfailing  method  of  dissoli 
tion  was  cremation. 

§  4.     Revenants  as  Avengers  of  Blood. 

The  conclusions  which  have  now  been  reached  show,  amon 
others,  the  somewhat  surprising  result,  that  the  popular  religio 
of  Greece  both  ancient  and  modern  has  always  comprised  th 
belief  that  both  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  were  doomed  t 

'  See  above,  pp.  110  ff. 
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the  same  unhappy  lot  after  death.  The  murderer,  in  the  class  of 
men  polluted  and  accursed  by  heinous  sin,  and  his  victim,  in  the 
class  of  those  who  have  met  with  violent  deaths,  have  alike  been 
regarded  as  pre-disposed  to  become  revenants.  The  two  facts  thus 
simply  stated  constitute  a  problem  which  deserves  investigation. 
It  can  be  no  accident  that  two  classes  of  men,  so  glaringly  con- 
trasted here,  should  be  believed  to  share  the  same  fate  hereafter. 
Some  relation  between  the  two  beliefs  must  surely  subsist. 

The  solution  to  which  the  mind  naturally  leaps  is  the  idea 
that  in  some  way  retributive  justice  causes  the  murderer  to  be 
punished  with  the  selfsame  suffering  as  he  has  brought  upon 
his  victim ;  that,  as  blood  calls  for  blood,  so  the  resuscitation  of 
the  murdered  calls  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  murderer ;  that  the 
old  law,  Spda-avTt  TraOelv,  'as  a  man  hath  wrought,  so  must  he 
suffer,'  is  not  limited  to  this  world  nor  fully  vindicated  by  the  mere 
shedding  of  the  murderer's  blood,  but  dooms  him  to  become,  like 
his  victim,  a  revenant  from  the  grave. 

Such  an  explanation  of  the  two  facts  before  us  is,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  obviously  and  self-evidently  right,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
the  proof  of  its  correctness  is  best  to  be  obtained  by  going  further, 
so  as  not  merely  to  indicate  the  appropriateness  of  the  murderer's 
punishment,  but  to  discover  also  the  agency  whereby  it  is  inflicted  ; 
for,  if  it  can  be  established  that  according  to  the  popular  belief 
it  is  the  murdered  man  himself  who,  in  the  form  of  a  revenant, 
plagues  his  murderer,  then  the  retributive  character  of  all  the 
murderer's  sufferings  both  here  and  hereafter  will  be  manifest. 

The  most  striking  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  a  belief 
is  to  be  found  in  a  gruesome  practice  to  which,  we  are  told, 
murderers  in  old  time  were  addicted — the  practice  of  mutilating 
(/iao-xaXi^fiH/)  the  murdered  man  by  cutting  off  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  either  placing  them  under  his  armpits  or  tying  them 
with  a  band  (/iacr%a\to-T»;p)  round  his  breast.  What  object 
was  had  in  view  in  so  disposing  of  the  severed  extremities,  if 
indeed  our  information  as  to  the  act  itself  be  correct,  remains  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  indeed  that  information  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  faulty  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  word 
/j.a(Txa>^^teiv  itself,  which  might  equally  well  mean  to  sever  the 
arms  from  the  body  at  the  armpit  and  to  treat  the  lower  limbs  in 
similar  fashion.     But  at  anv  rate  the  intention  of  the  whole  act 
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of  mutilation  is  known  and  clear ;  the  murderer  sought  to  depri 
his  victim  of  the  power  to  exact  vengeance  for  his  wrongs.  Clear 
then  the  vengeance  apprehended  was  not  that  of  a  disembodif 
spirit  entreating  the  gods  to  act  on  its  behalf  or  appearing 
visions  to  its  surviving  kinsfolk  and  urging  them  to  requite  tl 
murderer,  but  the  vengeance  of  a  bodily  revenant  with  feet  swi 
to  pursue  and  hands  strong  to  strike.  On  no  other  grounds  is  tl 
mutilation  of  the  dead  body  intelligible. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  still  rest  upon  this  interpretation  of  tl 
old  custom,  it  must  be  finally  dispersed  by  a  consideration  of  the  oi 
instance  of  the  same  custom  known  to  me  in  modern  times.  Th 
occurs  in  a  story  which  I  have  already  related' — the  story  of 
human  sacrifice  in  Santorini  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  War  ( 
Independence,  as  narrated  to  me  by  an  old  man  of  the  island  wl 
claimed  to  have  himself  taken  part  in  the  affair.  According  1 
his  narrative  not  only  the  head  of  the  victim  was  cut  off  but  als 
his  hands,  and  in  that  order.  Why  then  this  mutilation  of  tl 
dead  body  ?  That  question  I  put  in  vain  to  the  old  man ;  he  ha 
obliged  me  by  giving  me  his  reminiscences,  but  he  had  no  intentio 
of  letting  himself  be  cross-questioned  upon  them.  Yet  the  rei 
answer  is  not  hard  to  conjecture.  Santorini  is  the  most  famov 
haunt  of  vrykolakes  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  familiarity  wit 
them  has  bred  in  the  minds  of  the  islanders  no  contempt  for  then 
but  rather  a  more  lively  terror.  Nowhere  therefore  is  any  ez 
pedient  for  combating  the  powers  of  the  vrykolakas  more  likely  1 
be  remembered  and  adopted.  Since  then  the  human  victim  i 
the  story  is  not  represented  as  a  willing  victim,  but  was  evident) 
seized  and  slain  by  violence,  his  slayers,  in  performing  their  tasl 
must  have  recognised  that  he  would  in  all  probability  turn  vrykt 
lakas,  and  in  their  mutilation  of  his  corpse  (a  deed  inexpressibl 
repugnant  to  Greek  feeling  now  as  in  old  time)  can  only  ha^ 
been  actuated  by  the  hope  of  thus  incapacitating  the  revenant  f( 
his  otherwise  sure  and  terrible  vengeance. 

The  reason  then  why  the  murderer  as  well  as  the  murders 
becomes  a  revenant  is  plain.  The  victim,  rising  from  his  grave  i 
bodily  substance,  pursues  his  enemy  with  untiring  rancour  unt 
he  brings  him  to  the  same  sorry  state  as  that  to  which  he  himse 
has  come. 

'  See  above,  p.  340. 
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Such,  I  venture  to  say,  has  been  the  conviction  deep  down  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Greek  people  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  this 
day.  A  custom,  which  consists  in  a  deliberate  and  sacrilegious  act 
of  mutilation,  more  ghastly  than  murder  itself,  perpetrated  upon  the 
helpless  dead,  and  which  yet  has  continued  unchanged  throughout 
the  changes  and  chances  which  the  Greek  people  have  undergone 
for  more  than  a  score  of  centuries,  can  only  be  based  upon  the 
most  immutable  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  dreads,  and  reveals 
more  unerringly  than  even  the  whole  literature  of  Greece  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  people  concerning  the  avenging 
of  blood.  The  murdered  man  in  bodily  shape  avenges  his  own 
wrongs. 

But  while  the  existence  of  this  belief  is  thus  established  by 
the  best  evidence  of  all,  namely  the  fact  that  men  have  continued 
to  act  upon  it,  the  views  of  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  blood- 
guilt  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  literature  bearing  thereupon,  and  above  all  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  as  told  by  Aeschylus,  much  as  they  have  been 
studied,  deserve  fresh  consideration  just  for  the  very  reason  that 
our  judgement  of  them  must  be  modified  by  this  new  fact.  Starting 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  part  which  the  murdered  man  himself 
played  according  to  popular  belief  in  securing  the  punishment  of 
his  murderer,  we  are  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  genius 
of  Aeschylus  in  so  handling  a  superstition  which,  like  other  things 
primitive  in  Greek  religion,  was  still  venerated  by  an  age  which 
could  discern  its  grossness,  that,  without  either  losing  the  religious 
sympathies  of  his  audience  by  too  wide  a  departure  from  venerable 
traditions,  or  offending  their  artistic  taste  by  too  close  an  ad- 
herence to  primitive  crudities,  he  wrought  out  of  that  material  the 
fabric  of  the  greatest  of  tragedies. 

What  we  shall  find  in  thus  studying  anew  some  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  a  modification  of  the  grosser  elements 
in  the  popular  superstition  such  as  the  last  section  has  already 
prepared  us  to  expect.  We  saw  there  how  restricted  was  the  use 
which  the  tragedians  and  others  dared  to  make  of  the  popular 
belief  in  corporeal  revenants  of  any  kind ;  we  saw  that  dramatic 
propriety  absolutely  forbade  the  introduction  of  a  dead  man  to 
play  a  part  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  a  ghost ;  and  yet  more 
than  once  we  found,  especially  as  the  climax  of  some  impreca- 
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tion,  a  verbal  allusion  to  the  belief  in  incorruptibility  and  bodily 
resuscitation.  And  now  similarly  we  shall  see  that  the  tragedians 
allowed  themselves  no  greater  license  in  dealing  with  revenants  in 
quest  of  vengeance  than  in  dealing  with  the  more  innocuous  sort; 
we  shall  see  that  dramatic  propriety  forced  them  to  find  some" 
other  agency  than  that  of  the  bodily  revenant  whereby  the 
vengeance  of  Agamemnon  upon  Clytemnestra,  and  of  Clytemnestra 
upon  Orestes,  might  be  executed ;  but  we  shall  find  withal  that: 
here  again  there  are  a  few  verbal  references  to  the  uprising  of  the 
dead  themselves  as  avengers  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  moreover 
that,  though  in  the  actual  development  of  the  plot  they  can  haVe. 
no  part  save  only  that  of  a  ghost,  and  some  other  avenger  is 
made  to  act  on  their  behalf,  yet  it  is  they  themselves  who 
instigate  and  urge  him  to  his  task.  The  bodily  activity  of  the 
murdered  man  is  suppressed,  save  for  some  few  hints,  as  a  thing, 
too  gross  for  repi-esentation  by  tragic  art ;  but  at  the  same  time 
fidelity  to  old  religious  tradition  is  in  a  way  maintained  by  pro^ 
claiming  his  personal,  though  ghostly,  activity  in  inciting  and  even 
compelling  others  to  avenge  him. 

The  clearest  references  to  the  bodily  activity  of  the  murdered 
man  occur  in  precisely  the  same  connexion  in  both  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles — in  a  prayer  offered  by  Agamemnon's  children  at  their 
dead  father's  tomb.  In  Sophocles  the  occasion  is  that  scene  in 
which  Electra  rebukes  her  sister  for  bearing  Clytemnestra's  peace- 
offerings  to  Agamemnon's  tomb — peace-offerings,  be  it  noted, 
which  in  themselves  imply  that  the  dead  man  is  still  a  powerful 
foe  to  his  murderess — and  bids  her  instead  thereof  join  with 
Electra  herself  in  laying  a  lock  of  hair  upon  the  tomb ;  and  then 
come  the  notable  lines, 

ahov  5e   Trpoanlrvova-ay  yrjQev   fvfxfvrj 
fifuv   apayov   aiirnv   ds  exdpnvs  fxoXelv^, 

'  and  falling  at  his  tomb  beseech  thou  him  to  come  from  out  the 
earth  in  his  own  strength  a  kindly  helper  unto  us  against  his  foes.' 
No  one,  I  suppose,  can  misdoubt  the  emphasis  which  falls  on 
avrov,  'his  very  self;  and  to  the  Greek  mind  the  'very  self  was 
not  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  a  thing  of  flesh  and  bones  and  solid 
substance.     Unless  Sophocles  was  hinting  verbally  at  that  which 

1  Soph.  El.  453-4. 
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he  durst  not  represent  dramatically — the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
man  in  bodily  substance  as  an  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs — the 
word  could  have  had  no  meaning  for  his  hearers. 

The  parallel  passage  in  Aeschylus  comes  from  the  prayer  of 
Orestes  and  Electra  beside  their  father's  grave'.  '  0  Earth,'  cries 
Orestes,  '  send  up,  I  pray  thee,  my  father  to  watch  o'er  my  fight ' ; 
and  Electra  makes  response,  '  0  Persephone,  grant  thou  him  still 
his  body's  strength  unmarred,' 

S>  Uipaftpatra-a,   Sof  S'   er'  cvfiopcfyov   Kparos, 

It  has  been  customary  among  translators  and  commentators 
to  render  ev/j,op(pov  as  if  the  second  half  of  the  compouad  were 
negligible  ;  yet  I  can  find  no  instance  in  which  the  word  denotes 
anything  but  beauty  of  bodily  shape.  Let  Aeschylus'  own  usage 
of  it  elsewhere  be  the  index  of  his  meaning  here.  The  Chorus  of 
the  Agamemnon,  musing  on  the  fate  of  those  who  have  fallen  at 
Ilium,  tell  how  in  place  of  some  there  have  been  sent  home  to 
their  kin  mere  parcels  of  ashes,  'while  others,  about  the  walls 
where  they  fell,  possess  sepulchres  of  Trojan  soil,  in  comeliness  of 
shape  unmarred ' — ol  S'  avrov  Trepl  Tel')(p<;  6r]Ka<;  'IXidSo<;  yd'; 
evp-op^oL  Kare'xpvaiv^.  My  rendering  then  of  evfiopipov  KpaTo^ 
is  right  and  cannot  be  evaded.  Aeschylus,  like  Sophocles  in  the 
preceding  passage,  lightly  yet  surely,  by  the  use  of  a  single  word, 
hints  at  the  popular  belief  that  the  murdered  man  may  rise  again 
in  bodily  form  to  wreak  his  own  vengeance. 

Once  again  then  the  tragedians  have  come  to  our  aid  in  the 
unravelling  of  this  superstition.  From  them  we  learnt  that  in- 
corruptibility and  resuscitation  were  as  great  a  terror  to  their 
contemporaries  as  they  are  to  the  modern  peasants  of  Greece,  and 
that  actually  the  same  imprecations  of  that  calamity  were  in  vogue 
then  as  at  this  day ;  and  now  again  we  receive  from  them  corrobo- 
ration of  that  which  the  horrible  practice  of  mutilating  a  murdered 
man's  corpse  had  already  revealed,  namely,  that  some  of  the  dead 
who  returned  from  their  graves  were  believed  to  go  to  and  fro,  not 
in  mere  vain  and  pitiable  wanderings,  but  with  the  fell  purpose  of 
revenging  themselves  upon  their  murderers. 

The  general  tendency  however  of  Greek  literature,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  section,  was  to  replace  the  bodily  revenant  by  a  mere 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  480-1.  *  Aesch.  Ag.  455. 
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ghost.  In  many  cases  the  consequences  of  this  literary  modifica- 
tion were  comparatively  small ;  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  for  example 
can  sustain  the  part  of  pleading  plaintively  for  burial  no  less 
elfectively,  perhaps  indeed  even  more  so,  than  a  lusty  revenant. 
But  the  case  of  revenants  bent  upon  vengeance  was  different ;  the 
consequences  of  substituting  a  mere  spirit  were  far-reaching  ;  the 
part  to  be  played  consisted  not  in  piteous  words  but  in  stern 
work;  and  for  this  part  so  frail  and  flimsy  a  creature  as  the 
Greeks  pictured  the  ghost  to  be  was  absolutely  unfitted.  The 
only  means  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty  was  to  represent  the 
dead  man  as  employing  some  instrument  or  agent  of  retribution ; 
and  accordingly,  where  the  gross  popular  superstition  would  have 
had  the  murdered  man  emerge  from  his  grave  in  bodily  form  to 
chase  and  to  slay  his  murderer,  literature  in  general  confined  the 
dead  man  to  the  unseen  world  and  allowed  him  only  to  work  by 
less  directly  personal  means — sometimes  by  the  hands  of  his  next 
of  kin,  in  other  cases  by  a  curse  either  automatically  operative  or 
executed  by  demonic  agents.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that, 
whatever  the  means  employed,  literature  cleaves  to  the  old  tra- 
ditions, so  far  as  artistic  taste  permits,  by  conceding  to  the 
murdered  man  the  power  of  instigating  the  agents  and  controlling 
the  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  His  power  is  made  spiritual 
instead  of  physical ;  but  his  personal  activity  is  still  recognised ; 
he  remains  the  prime  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs. 

These  indirect  methods  of  retribution  must  now  be  examined 
severally. 

As  regards  the  part  taken  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  murdered 
man  in  furthering  the  work  of  vengeance,  I  find  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  literature  deviated  in  any  way  from  popular  tradition. 
The  idea  of  the  vendetta  is  essentially  primitive  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  belief  that  the  murdered  man 
is  capable  of  executing  his  own  revenge.  The  acknowledged 
power  of  the  dead  man  has  never  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
people  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  kinsmen  to  sit  idle ;  rather  it 
has  been  an  incentive  to  them  to  assist  more  strenuously  in  the 
task  of  vengeance,  lest  they  themselves  also  should  fall  under  the 
dead  man's  displeasure.  On  this  point  ancient  lore  and  modern 
lore  are  completely  agreed. 

The  best  exponents  of  this  view  at  the  present  day  are  a  people 
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who  can  claim  to  be  the  most  distinctively  Hellenic  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  mainland.  The  peninsula  which  terminates  in  the 
headland  of  Taenarum  is  the  home  of  a  race  which  is  historically 
known  to  be  of  more  purely  Greek  descent  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  district,  and  which  both  in  physical  type  and  in 
social  and  religious  customs  stands  apart — the  Maniotes.  Among 
their  customs  is  the  vendetta,  and  the  beliefs  on  which  it  rests  are 
in  brief  as  follows.  A  man  who  has  been  murdered  cannot  rest  in 
his  grave  until  he  has  been  avenged,  but  issues  forth  as  a  vryJco- 
lakas  athirst  for  his  enemy's  blood ;  for,  in  Maina,  one  who  has 
turned  vrykolakas  for  this  cause  is  still  credited  with  some 
measure  of  reasonableness.  To  secure  his  bodily  dissolution  and 
repose,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  next  of  kin  to  slay  the  murderer 
or,  at  the  least,  some  near  kinsman  of  the  murderer.  Until  that 
be  done,  the  son  (to  take  the  most  common  instance)  lies  under 
his  dead  father's  curse ;  and,  if  he  be  so  craven  or  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  no  opportunity  for  vengeance,  the  curse  under  which  he 
has  lived  clings  to  him  still  in  death,  and  he  too  becomes  a 
vrykolakas. 

The  Maniote  doctrine  then  amounts  to  this,  that  the  murdered 
man  rises  from  his  grave  to  execute  his  own  vengeance,  which 
consists  in  bringing  upon  his  murderer  the  same  fate  as  he 
himself  has  suffered  through  his  enemy's  deed — a  violent  death 
and  consequently  resuscitation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  demands 
the  assistance  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  under  pain  of  suffering 
a  like  fate  hereafter  if  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  vengeance  are 
feeble  or  fruitless.  Thus  the  belief  in  powerful  and  vindictive 
revenants  forms  the  very  mainspring  of  the  vendetta. 

To  this  view  both  Euripides  and  Aeschylus  subscribe  in  telling 
the  story  of  Orestes.  In  the  former  we  have  the  answer  made  by 
Orestes  himself  to  the  tirade  of  Tyndareus'  against  the  vendetta: 
'  Nay,  if  by  silence,'  he  says,  '  I  had  consented  unto  my  mother's 
deeds,  what  would  my  dead  sire  have  done  to  me  ?  Would  he 
not  have  hated  me  and  made  me  the  sport  of  Furies  ?  Hath  my 
mother  these  goddesses  at  her  side  to  help  her  cause,  and  hath 
not  he  that  was  more  despitefully  used?'^  Surely  no  clearer 
statement  could  be  made  of  Orestes'  apprehension  that,  if  he  should 

1  Eur.  Or.  491—541.  ^  jj,-^.  5go  ff. 
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fail  in  the  duty  which  his  dead  father  imposed  upon  him,  the  dead 
man  would  turn  other  ministers  of  his  vengeance  upon  his  cowardly 
son,  to  plague  him,  as  if  he  were  an  accomplice,  with  the  same 
punishment  as  had  been  designed  for  the  actual  author  of  the 
murder.  And  similarly  in  Aeschylus  we  have  the  retort  of  Orestes 
to  his  mother's  last  warning  before  he  slays  her.  '  Beware,'  she 
says,  'the  fiends  thy  mother's  wrath  shall  rouse';  and  he  answers, 
'But,  an  I  flag,  how  should  I  'scape  my  sire's?'^  Thus  according 
to  the  ancient  tragedians  the  vendetta  of  Orestes  was  prompted 
by  the  same  beliefs  and  fears  as  still  stir  the  Maniotes  thereto. 

So  far  then  as  concerns  the  vengeance  for  Agamemnon's  death, 
ancient  drama  added  no  new  element  to  the  popular  beliefs,  but 
was  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  art  by  judicious  selection 
from  them.  The  idea,  to  which  the  Maniotes  still  cling,  that  the 
murdered  man  in  the  form  of  a  revenant  avenges  his  own  wrongs, 
is,  save  for  the  rare  verbal  allusions  which  we  have  noticed, 
rejected,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  plot ;  but  the  belief,  that  fear  of 
the  dead  man's  wrath  is  a  cogent  motive  to  action  on  the  part  of 
his  kinsman,  is  retained.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Aeschylus  even  justifies  his  rejection  of  the  first  half  of  the 
popular  doctrine,  and  that  too  by  a  plea  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  popular  mind.  Agamemnon's  case  was  peculiar.  Not  only 
had  he  been  murdered,  but  his  dead  body  according  to  Aeschylus, 
who  is  followed  in  this  by  Sophocles  ^  had  been  mutilated  (ifiaa-- 
Xa'X.^a-dT])  by  his  murderers.  The  effect  of  such  mutilation,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  to  render  the  revenant  powerless  to  wreak 
vengeance  with  his  own  hands.  Hence  the  work  devolving  upon 
Orestes  would  have  been,  in  popular  esteem,  doubled ;  if  murder 
alone  had  been  committed,  he  would  have  worked  in  conjunction, 
as  it  were,  with  the  dead  man  ;  but  the  super-added  mutilation 
incapacitated  the  dead  man  for  bodily  work,  and  placed  the  whole 
burden  of  retribution  on  the  shoulders  of  his  son.  This,  plainly 
put,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Chorus  in  the 
Choephori  to  Orestes :  '  Yea,  and  he  was  mutilated,  for  thou  must 
know  the  worst.  Cruel  was  she  in  the  slaying  of  him,  cruel  still 
in  the  burial,  in  that  she  thought  to  make  his  doom  a  burden  past 
bearing  upon  thy  lifel'     Thus  it  may  be  claimed  that  Aeschylus, 

1  Aesoh.  Clioepk.  924-5.     Cf.  also  293. 

-  Soph.  El.  445.  3  Aesoh.  Choeph.  439  ff. 
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in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  case  which  he  here  presents, 
follows  iinswervingljr  the  popular  doctrine.  It  is  only  Euripides 
who  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  really  suppressed  anything  in  this 
part  of  the  story  without  troubling  to  justify  himself  by  the 
circumstances  of  Agamemnon's  fate.  But  even  Euripides,  though 
he  simply  ignores  in  his  plot  the  possibility  of  Agamemnon's 
bodily  resuscitation,  is  faithful  to  the  doctrine  that  the  next  of  kin 
was  actuated  in  seeking  vengeance  not  by  simple  piety  but  by 
a  lively  fear  of  the  dead  man's  wrath. 

Moreover,  this  conception  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  murdered  man  and  his  nearest  kinsman  did  not  merely  furnish 
the  motif  oi  some  fine  passages  of  Tragedy  ;  it  served  also  a  more 
prosaic  purpose,  and. actually  formed  the  basis  first  of  Attic  law 
concerning  blood-guilt,  and  then  of  Plato's  Laws  in  the  same 
connexion. 

At  Athens,  as  is  well  known,  the  duty  of  prosecuting  a 
murderer  (or  homicide)  was  imposed  by  law  upon  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  murdered  man.  But  the  obligation  was  not  only 
legal ;  it  was  also,  and  indeed  primarily,  religious.  The  law  did  no 
more  than  affirm  and  regulate  a  custom  which  religious  tradition 
had  long  established.  To  this  fact  Antiphon  especially  bears 
witness  in  certain  passages^  with  which  I  must  deal  more  fully 
later ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  appeals  to  the  religious  feelings 
and  fears  of  the  jury  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  Maniote  doctrine 
of  the  present  day,  save  that  in  one  small  point  he  takes  a  more 
merciful  view.  In  Maina  it  is  held  that,  if  the  next  of  kin  fail  to 
avenge  the  dead  man,  no  matter  to  what  cause  the  failure  be  due, 
he  falls  a  prey  to  the  dead  man's  wrath.  Antiphon  on  the  contrary 
asserts  that,  if  the  next  of  kin  have  honestly  done  his  best  to  bring 
the  murderer  to  justice,  he  will  not  be  punished  for  failure  therein  ; 
and  yet  he  does  not  represent  the  dead  man  as  inactive  in  such 
a  case,  but  dares  to  threaten  the  jury  that  the  murdered  man's 
anger  will  now  descend,  not  upon  his  kinsman  who  has  loyally 
striven  to  avenge  him,  but  upon  the  jury  who,  by  unjustly  ac- 
quitting and  harbouring^  the  murderer,  make  themselves  accom- 
plices in  his  Crime  and  sharers  in  his  pollution.  This  difference 
of  opinion  however   is    of  minor    importance,  and    seems    to   be 

1  Antiphon,  pp.  119,  125,  and  126. 

2  Cf.  below,  p.  459. 
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almost  a  necessary  result  of  different  social  conditions.  In  ancient 
Athens  the  next  of  kin  was  required  to  proceed  against  the 
murderer  by  legal  means,  and  not  to  commit  a  breach  of  law  and 
order  by  personal  violence.  In  modern  Maina  the  kinsman  who 
should  have  recourse  to  law  and  call  in  the  police  would  be 
accounted  a  recreant;  public  opinion  requires  him  to  find  an 
opportunity,  openly  or  by  ambush,  of  slaying  the  murderer  with 
his  own  hand ;  this  is  to  be  his  life's  work,  if  need  be,  and  the 
possibility  of  failure,  save  through  want  of  enterprise  and  energy, 
is  hardly  contemplated.  But  as  regards  the  main  issue,  namely 
the  belief  that  the  dead  man  himself  is  the  prime  avenger  of  his 
own  wrongs  and  that  his  kinsman  acts  only  under  his  instigation 
as  an  assistant  in  the  work,  modern  superstition  has  the  entire 
support  both  of  the  drama  and  of  the  law  of  ancient  Athens. 

Further  corroboration  is  perhaps  unnecessary ;  yet  Plato's 
legislation  in  the  matter  of  homicide  must  not  be  passed  over ;  for 
it  possesses  this  peculiar  interest  and  importance  of  its  own,  that 
it  was  confessedly  based  upon  a  religious  doctrine  which  Plato 
esteemed  'old  even  among  the  traditions  of  antiquity".'  From 
what  source  he  obtained  the  doctrine  he  does  not  definitely  say ; 
but,  from  a  mention  of  Delphi  in  the  passage  immediately  pre- 
ceding as  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of  purification 
from  blood-guilt,  it  may  fairly  be  surmised  that  this  too  is  a  piece 
of  Delphic  lore.  At  any  rate  Plato  accepted  it  as  an  authoritative 
pronouncement  to  which  the  homicide  must  pay  due  heed. 

'  The  doctrine,'  says  Plato,  '  is  that  one  who  has  lived  his  life 
in  the  spirit  of  a  free  man  and  meets  with  a  violent  death  is 
wroth,  while  his  death  is  yet  recent,  against  the  man  who  caused 
it,  and  when  he  sees  him  going  his  way  in  the  places. where  he 
himself  was  wont  to  move,  he  strikes^  him  with  the  same  quaking 
and  terror  with  which  he  himself  has  been  filled  by  the  violence 
done  to  him,  and  in  his  own  confusion  confounds  his  enemy  and 
all  his  doings  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  aided  therein  by  the 
slayer's  own  conscience.  And  that  is  why  it  is  right  that  the 
doer  of  the  deed  should  in  deference  to  the  sufferer  withdraw 
for  the  full  space  of  the  year,  and  should  keep  clear  of  the  whole 
country  which  the  dead  man  had  frequented  as  his  native  land ; 

"  Plato,  Leges,  865  d,  TraKai.6v  nya  tCiv  apxalav  ixvSwv. 

2  The  word  Seifialvei,,  which  in  this  passage  seems  clearly  transitive,  is  perhaps 
a  verbal  reminiscence  of  the  old  language  in  which  Plato  had  heard  the  tradition. 
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and  if  the  dead  man  be  a  foreigner  the  slayer  must  hold  aloof 
from  the  foreigner's  country  for  the  same  period.  Such  then  is 
the  law ;  and,  if  a  man  voluntarily  observe  it,  the  dead  man's 
nearest  kinsman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  all  this,  must  respect 
the  slayer,  and  will  do  right  to  be  at  peace  with  him  ;  but,  if  the 
slayer  disregard  this  law  and  either  presume  to  enter  holy  places 
and  to  sacrifice  before  he  be  purified,  or,  again,  refuse  to  fulfil  the 
allotted  period  in  retirement,  the  nearest  of  kin  must  proceed 
against  him  on  a  charge  of  homicide,  and,  if  a  conviction  be 
obtained,  the  penalties  are  to  be  doubled.  But  if  the  nearest  of 
kin  do  not  seek  vengeance  for  the  deed,  it  is  held  that  the  pollu- 
tion devolves  upon  him,  and  that  the  sufferer  (i.e.  the  dead  man) 
turns  upon  him  the  suffering  (i.e.  that  which  the  homicide  himself 
should  have  incurred),  and  anyone  who  will  may  bring  a  suit 
against  him  and  obtain  a  sentence  of  banishment  for  five  years^' 

Now  for  a  right  appreciation  of  this  passage  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Plato  introduces  his  old  tradition  cb  propos  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  The  actual  penalties  therefore  are  of  a 
milder  nature  than  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
concerned.  Indeed  it  is  not  the  difference  in  the  penalties  which 
should  cause  any  surprise,  but  rather  that  an  unintentional  act 
should  be  punished  at  all ;  and  it  would  seem  perhaps  that  in 
citing  this  doctrine  Plato  sought  to  justify  himself  in  retaining 
a  provision  of  Attic  law  which  at  first  sight  appeared  unjust.  In 
Athens^  we  know,  the  involuntary  homicide  was  required  not  only 
to  undergo  purification  but  to  withdraw  for  a  whole  year  from  the 
country  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  hardship  of  this  was 
manifest,  and  yet  Plato  acquiesced  in  the  righteousness  of  it  for 
the  reason  apparently  that  the  year's  retirement'  was  not  a  penalty 
imposed  by  the  state,  but  a  satisfaction  which,  according  to 
religious  tradition,  the  dead  man  demanded  and  might  even 
himself  enforce. 

Plato  in  fact  recognises  no  less  frankly  than  others  the  personal 
activity  of   the  slain  man.       He    differs  indeed  in  limiting  the 

1  Plato,  Leges,  865  D  S. 

2  Of.  Demoath.,  in  Aristocr.,  pp.  634  and  643. 

3  The  word  technically  used  of  this  withdrawal  without  formal  sentence  of 
banishment  was  aircviatrre'ii',  or  simply  i^i4vcu  (cf.  vire^eXeetu  rif  waedvTi  in  the  above 
passage  of  Plato),  or,  as  again  in  the  same  passage,  dirofti'oCa-^oi ;  whereas  '  — 
banishment  was  denoted  by  ipeiyeiv. 
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duration  of  that  activity,  when  he  says  that  the  dead  man's  anger 
is  hot  against  the  slayer  only  while  his  death  is  still  recent,  and 
when  by  the  provisions  of  his  law  he  implies  that  the  victim's 
desire  for  vengeance  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  slayer's  withdrawal 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  But  this  difference  is  completely 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Plato  introduces  the  tradition  in  con- 
nexion with  unintentional  homicide,  whereas  previously  we  have 
had  it  treated  in  relation  to  wilful  murder.  Reasonably  enough 
the  man  who  has  been  accidentally  slain  is  represented  as  angry 
only  for  a  time,  while  the  victim  of  deliberate  murder  nourishes 
a  wrath  implacable.  The  one  drives  the  author  of  his  misfortune 
into  exile  for  a  year  and  then  repents  him  of  the  evil:  the  other 
dogs  his  enemy  with  vengeance  not  only  for  a  year  but  throughout 
his  life  and  even  after  death ;  and  indeed  Plato  himself,  when  he 
passes  from  the  subject  of  involuntary  homicide  to  that  of  de- 
liberate murder,  proves  his  recognition  of  this  difference  by  his 
enactments ;  for,  at  any  rate  in  the  most  heinous  case,  namely  the 
murder  of  a  near  kinsman,  he  expressly  states'  that  the  old 
principle  '  as  a  man  hath  done,  so  must  he  suffer '  admits  of  no 
abatement ;  the  guilty  man  must  die,  and  his  body  be  left  un- 
buried. 

But  I  must  not  yet  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  actual 
punishments  inflicted.  Here  I  am  only  concerned  to  point  out 
how  completely  Plato's  '  old  doctrine  '  harmonises  with  that  which 
we  have  learnt  from  other  sources  concerning  the  personal  activity 
of  the  dead  man.  First  we  read  that  the  dead  man  terrifies  and 
confounds  the  slayer  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  with  the  aid  of 
the  slayer's  own  conscience  ;  and  then  again  that  his  next  of  kin  is 
under  an  obligation  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  him,  and  is  punished 
by  him  if  he  neglects  that  duty.  Clearly  the  sla3^er's  own 
conscience  is  no  more  than  an  instrument — a  somewhat  in- 
effective instrument,  one  might  think,  in  a  case  of  unintentional 
homicide— and  the  next  of  kin  is  no  more  than  a  minister,  both  of 
them  employed  and  directed  by  the  dead  man  himself.  He  it  is  ' 
who  exacts  his  own  vengeance. 

The  other  literary  method  of  mitigating  the  crude  popular 
belief  in  a  bodily  revenant  hunting  down  his  enemy  was  to  treat 

'  Plato,  Leges,  872  d  ff. 
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the  murderer's  punishment  as  the  result  of  a  curse.  Such  a  curse 
was  denoted  usually  by  the  word  fi'^vi/ia,  which  may  perhaps  be 
more  exactly  rendered  by  the  phrase  'a  manifestation  of  wrath 
(Atjjw?)'  on  the  part  of  some  supernatural  being',  whether  a  god 
or  the  departed  spirit  of  a  man ;  when  once  provoked  by  deadly 
sin  such  as  the  murder  of  a  kinsman  or  refusal  of  burial,  this 
curse  was  held  to  cleave  to  the  tainted  family  from  generation  to 
generation. 

In  the  case  of  blood-guilt,  which  we  are  at  present  considering, 
the  curse,  as  was  said  above,  was  held  either  to  work  spontaneously 
or  to  be  executed  by  some  powers  of  the  nether  world.  The 
former  view  is  more  rarely  adopted,  but  is  clearly  enough  indicated 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  literature.  Plato  in  the 
Phaedrus  speaks  of  most  grievous  sicknesses  and  sufferings  being 
-produced  in  certain  families  as  the  consequence  of  ancient  curses 
{-iraKai&v  €k  /u.iyi't/u.aTtui')^ ;  and  from  the  reminiscences  and 
verbal  echoes  of  Euripides'  Orestes  which  appear  in  the  passage^ 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  particular  family  which  Plato  had 
in  mind  was  the  blood-guilty  house  of  Atreus.  Here  then  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  gods,  no  suggestion  that  the  curse  was 
executed  by  them  or  in  the  first  instance  proceeded  from  them. 
And  the  negative  evidence  of  Plato's  silence  concerning  the  gods 
is  turned  to  certainty  by  the  positive  statement  of  Aeschylus  that, 
if  a  son  neglect  the  task  of  vengeance,  '  betwixt  him  and  the 
gods'  altars  standeth  the  unseen  barrier  of  his  father's  wrath^';  for 
if,  in  the  case  of  the  kinsman  who  by  neglecting  the  duty  of 
vengeance  has  made  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  and  pollution 
of  the  murderer,  the  Wrath  {fx.fjvt<;)  by  which  he  is  punished  both 
proceeds  from  the  dead  man  and,-  far  from  needing  the  gods' 
furtherance  in  order  to  take  effect,  stands  as  it  were  on  guard  to 
hold  the  polluted  man  aloof  from  their  altars,  then  surely  the 
Wrath  which  pursues  the  murderer  himself  must  emanate  from 
the  same  source  and  possess  the  same  spontaneous  efficacy.  The 
dead  man  himself  then  both  launches  the  curse  and  controls  its 

'  In  early  Greek,  as  witness  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad,  the  use  of  /lijvis  was  less 
restricted  than  in  later  times ;  but  the  word  ii.iivi.ixa.  even  in  Homer  occurs  only,  I 
think,  in  the  phrase  /jtrii'L/ia  $eup.     See  below,  p.  449. 

2  Plato,  Phaedrus,  §  49,  p.  244  d. 

^  Cf.  especially  Eur.  Or.  281-2,  as  pointed  out  by  Bekker  in  his  note  on  Plato, 
Phaedrus,  I.e. 

■*  Aesch.  Choeph.  293.  . 
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course;  and  probably  it  was  in  deference  to  this  doctrine  that 
Plato  formulated  his  own  law,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  father 
being  killed  by  his  own  son,  the  dying  man  might  with  his  last 
breath  remit  the  curse  which  such  a  deed  incurred  and  exempt  his 
son  from  all  except  the  purifications  and  the  temporary  retirement 
imposed  in  cases  of  involuntary  homicide^ 

But  more  frequently  the  execution  of  the  curse  is  conceived 
to  be  the  work  of  certain  powers  of  the  nether  world.  These 
powers  however  do  not  act  on  their  own  initiative;  they  are 
instigated  to  the  task  of  vengeance  by  the  murdered  man  himself. 
Here,  no  less  than  in  the  other  renderings  of  the  old  tradition, 
the  sufferer  himself  is  the  supreme  avenger  of  his  own  sufferings. 
The  "most  famous  example  of  this  conception  is  furnished  by  the 
plot  of  the  Eumenides.  The  Furies  are  represented  as  the 
servants  of  Clytemnestra,  faithful  witnesses  to  her  wrongs,  ex- 
actors of  blood  for  blood  on  her  behalf  ^  When  they  slumber  and 
allow  Orestes  to  escape  the  while,  her  ghost  approaches  them  in 
no  suppliant  manner  for  all  their  godhead,  but  chides  them  and 
urges  them  afresh,  like  hounds,  upon  the  quarry's  traiP.  And, 
most  significant  of  all,  there  is  one  passage  in  which  they  say  of 
themselves  that  the  name  whereby  they  are  known  in  their  home 
beneath  the  earth  is  the  name  of  Curses  {^Kpal)*;  they  are  in  fact 
the  personification  of  those  curses  which  a  murdered  man  him- 
self directs  against  his  murderer.  Nor  is  this  notion  confined 
to  drama.  Xenophon  is  little  prone  to  poetic  imaginings ;  yet  he 
can  find  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  what  he 
considers  an  established  fact  of  human  experience,  namely,  that 
the  spirits  of  those  who  have  been  unjustly  slain  inspire  terrors 
in  their  murderers'  hearts  and  'send  against  them'  certain 
'avengers  of  blood'  {iraXafjivaiov^  eirLTre/jLTrovai^).  And  elsewhere 
again  and  again  we  hear  of  the  same  avengers  under  a  variety 
of  names — ftt.da-Tope<;,  aKd(7Tope<;,  Trpoarpo-iraioi — names  which 
will  receive  consideration  later  and  by  their  very  meaning  and 
usage  will  confirm  once  more  my  contention  that,  by  whatever 
instrument  or  agency  the  murder  is  represented  as  being  avenged, 
ancient  literature  only  departed  from  the  primitive  belief  in  bodily 

1  Plato,  Leges,  869  A  (Bekker's  text) ;  cf.  also  869  E. 

2  See  Aeseh.  Eum.  101  and  317  ff. ;  cf .  Eur.  Or.  583. 

3  Ibid.  94—139.  *  Ibid.  417.  "  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  7,  18. 
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revenants  executing  their  own  vengeance  at  the  one  point  at 
which  the  grossness  of  popular  superstition  must  have  offended 
educated  sensibilities,  and  followed  the  old  tradition  as  faithfully 
as  might  be  in  conceding  to  the  dead  man,  if  not  bodily,  yet 
personal,  activity. 

The  same  popular  beliefs,  mutatis  mutandis,  probably  attached 
also  to  another  class  of  revenants,  dead  men  whose  bodies  had  not 
received  due  burial.  The  necessary  modifications  of  the  super- 
stition would  be  two  in  number.  First,  the  anger  of  the  dead 
man  would  not  endure  for  ever,  unless  his  body  had  been  so  treated 
that  burial  was  no  longer  possible,  but  would  cease  with  the 
performance  of  that  which  he  returned  to  demand ;  and  secondly, 
he  would  not  be  represented  as  using  for  his  agent  his  next  of 
kin,  who  in  most  cases  of  the  kind  would  be  the  very  person 
responsible  to  him  for  the  neglect  of  burial.  Literature  therefore 
had  here  no  choice  of  versions ;  the  bodily  re-appearance  of  the 
dead  man  was  reckoned  too  gross  an  idea ;  the  employment  of  his 
nearest  kinsman  to  act  on  his  behalf  became  in  this  case  im- 
possible ;  a  curse  was  the  only  expedient.  And  this  is  the 
expedient  which  we  actually  find  adopted.  In  the  Iliad  Hector 
adjures  Achilles  not  to  fulfil  his  threat  of  throwing  his  dead  body 
to  the  dogs  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  but  to  give  him  burial, 
'  lest,'  he  says,  '  I  become  a  cause  of  the  gods'  wrath  against 
thee ' — fj.T^  Toi,  tc  OeStv  fi-ijvifia  'yevcojj.ai} — and  the  self-same 
phrase  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elpenor's  spirit  in  the  Odyssey 
when  he  craves  due  burial  of  Odysseusl  The  same  idea  occurs 
once  more  in  Pindar's  reference  to  Phrixus,  who  bade  go  unto  the 
halls  of  Aeetes  (for  there  in  a  strange  land  he  had  died,  and  had 
not  received  the  burial-rites  of  his  own  country)  and  bring  his 
spirit  to  rest,  and  whose  bidding  Jason  is  besought  by  Pelias  to 
fulfil,  for  that  '  already  doth  old  age  wait  upon  me ;  but  with  thee 
the  blossom  of  youth  is  but  burgeoning,  and  thou  canst  put  away 
the  wrath  of  powers  beneathl'  In  each  of  these  passages  then 
the  actual  enforcement  of  the  dead  man's  will  is  by  means  of  a 
curse  or  '  manifestation  of  wrath ' — for  the  same  word  /j,7jvifia  (or 
//.^vts)  is  used ;  in  each  case  also,  as  it  happens,  the  curse  does 
not  operate  automatically  but  is  executed  by  gods— the  method 

1  Horn.  II.  XXII.  358.  ^  Horn.  Od.  xi.  73.  ^  pind.  Pyth.  iv.  280  ff. 
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preferred  also,  as  we  saw,  in  cases  of  blood-guilt ;  but  here  also,  as 
there,  the  personal  activity  of  the  dead  man  is  frankly  acknow- 
ledged;  the  phrase  of  Homer  'lest  I  become...'  and  that  of 
Pindar  'Phrixus  doth  bid...'  clearly  suggest  that  the  gods  were 
instigated  to  intervene  by  the  sufferer  himself. 

The  case  then  stands  thus.  We  learnt  in  the  last  chapter  that 
the  unburied  dead  no  less  than  the  murdered  were  popularly 
believed  to  become  revenants.  We  have  since  learnt  that  the 
murdered,  in  the  capacity  of  revenants,  were  popularly  believed  to 
avenge  their  own  wrongs  with  their  own  hands,  but  that  ancient 
literature  commonly  presents  a  modified  version  of  that  belief 
according  to  which  the  personal  activity  indeed  of  the  dead  man 
is  recognised,  but  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance  is  a  curse 
executed  by  demonic  agents.  We  find  now  that  literature  assigns 
also  to  the  unburied  dead  the  same  personal  activity  in  punishing 
those  whose  neglect  has  caused  their  suffering,  and  by  the  same 
means.  The  reasonable  inference  is  that  here  too  we  have  a 
modified  version  of  a  popular  belief  that  the  unburied,  like  the 
murdered,  not  only  became  revenants,  which  we  know,  but,  in  the 
capacity  of  revenants,  themselves  punished  those  who  refused  or 
neglected  to  render  them  their  due  funeral  rites. 

Thus  the  same  principle  governed  the  whole  system  of  the 
punishment  incurred  by  men  who  were  guilty  either  of  murder  or 
of  leaving  the  dead  unburied — the  principle  that  the  dead  man 
whom  they  had  injured  in  either  of  these  ways  himself  requited 
those  injuries.  Hence,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  the  actual 
punishments  inflicted,  we  need  no  longer  concern  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  literature  attributes  the  infliction  now  to  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  the  dead  man  and  anon  to  some  divine  avenger;  but, 
whatsoever  instrument  or  agency  is  employed,  we  know  that  the 
dead  man  himself  was  believed  to  control  and  direct  it,  and  there- 
fore that  the  punishment  thus  effected  was  conceived  to  be  such 
as  the  dead  man  himself  willed  and,  in  popular  belief,  could  with 
his  own  hands  enforce.  Thus  in  the  Oresteia  the  punishment  of 
Clytemnestra  is  actually  effected  by  Orestes,  and  again  the  punish- 
ment of  Orestes  is  entrusted  to  the  Furies ;  but  Orestes  is  only 
the  minister  of  his  dead  father,  carrying  out  the  work  of  retribu- 
tion under  pain  of  incurring  the  same  punishment  himself  if  by 
inaction  he  should  consent   unto   his  mother's  crime;    and  the 
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Furies  in  like  manner  are  only  the  servants  of  the  dead  Clytem- 
nestra,  instigated  by  her  to  their  pursuit.  The  slaying  of 
Clytemnestra  and  the  sufferings  of  Orestes  are  the  punishments 
which  the  dead  Agamemnon  and  the  dead  Clytemnestra,  even  in 
the  literary  version  of  the  story,  impose,  and,  in  a  more  primitive 
and  gross  form  of  it,  might  themselves  have  inflicted. 

But  before  examining  the  nature  of  those  punishments  in 
detail,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the-  fact  that  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  murder  or  homicide  always  presented  itself  in  two 
distinct  aspects^  Regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  it  was  the 
gravest  possible  injury  to  the  man  who  was  slain.  Viewed  from 
the  other,  it  was  a  source  of  '  pollution '  (/xiaa/ia,  jxvao';,  070?),  an 
abomination  to  the  gods  and  a  peril  to  living  men  ;  for  the  taint 
of  bloodshed  was  conceived  as  a  contagious  physical  malady,  which 
the  polluted  person  by  touch  or  even  by  speech^  might  com- 
municate to  his  fellow-men,  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  places 
which  he  visited,  the  market,  the  harbours,  the  temples';  nay, 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  gods'  images  was  not  proof  against  the 
contamination  of  his  bloodstained  hands*.  In  brief,  the  two 
aspects  of  homicide  were  the  moral  and  the  religious  aspects; 
and  both  moral  and  religious  atonements  were  required.  The 
wrong  done  to  the  dead  man  was  requited  by  the  sufferings 
which  he  in  turn  imposed;  the  pollution,  being  primarily  a 
state  of  religious  disability  (for  it  involved,  as  Plato  says=,  the 
enmity  of  the  gods),  was  removed  by  a  religious  ceremony  of 
purification. 

How  clearly  marked  was  this  distinction  in  antiquity  is  evi- 
dent from  Plato's  laws  on  homicide,  as  a  brief  consideration  of  two 
or"  three  special  cases  will  show. 

First,  in  the  most  venial  case  of  homicide,  where  a  man  had 
killed  his  own  slave,  he  incurred  no  punishment  at  all,  but  was 
bound  none  the  less  to  get  himself  purified*. 

Secondly,  in  cases  of  the  utmost  enormity,  as  where  a  man 
wilfully  murdered  his  father  or  mother,  religion  provided  no 
means  of  purification.  Blood-guilt  in  general  was  '  hard  to  cure ' ; 
but  parricide  belonged  to  the  class  of  sins  '  incurable'.'     Such  a 

1  Cf.  Plato,  Leges,  ix.  passim,  and  especially  p.  871. 

2  Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  28S  and  448  ff.  "  Plato,  Leges,  868  a  and  871  A. 
"  Cf.  Aesch.  Bum.  445.             =  Plato,  Leges,  871  B.  "  Ibid.  865  c. 

'  Of.  Plato,  Leges,  p.  854  a,  Sva-iara  xal  avlara. 
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murderer  therefore  must  die,  for,  as  Plato  says,  '  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  purification'  in  this  case  than  the  paying  of  blood  for 
blood.  Religious  purification  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
was  refused,  but  the  extreme  punishment  was  demanded. 

Thirdly,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  blood-guilt,  where  both 
purification  and  punishment  were  required,  the  two  were  clearly 
independent  of  each  other.  The  purification  of  the  involuntary 
homicide  was  to  precede  the  year's  retirements  The  religious 
ceremony  cleansed  the  man  from  pollution,  but  could  no  more 
exempt  him  from  making  satisfaction  to  the  dead  man  whom  he 
had  wronged,  than  absolution  of  sin  pronounced  in  the  Christian 
confessional  can  exempt  from  the  legal  consequences  of  crime. 
The  Delphic  priesthood  itself,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of 
Aeschylus,  claimed  no  more  than  the  power  to  cleanse  ;  for  Apollo 
himself,  holding  Orestes  guilty  of  manslaughter  though  not  of 
murder,  after  granting  him  religious  purification,  does  not  intervene 
to  save  him  from  that  exile  which  even  the  unintentional  homi- 
cide was  bidden  by  Attic  law  to  undergo ;  nay,  he  even  acquiesces 
in  the  necessity  of  Orestes'  flight,  bids  him  not  faint  before  his 
wanderings  are  done,  and  promises  only  to  set  a  limit  thereto  and 
to  free  him  from  the  pursuing  Furies  in  the  endl 

The  distinction  between  the  pollution  and  the  injury,  and 
between  the  purification  and  the  punishment,  being  thus  clearly 
recognised,  it  is  necessary,  in  investigating  the  relations  between 
the  dead  man  and  his  murderer,  to  set  the  purely  religious  aspect 
of  blood-guilt  on  one  side,  and  to  treat  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  the  murderer  simply  as  the  settling  of  an  account  between 
man  and  man.  One  point  only  as  regards  the  pollution  need  be 
borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  purification  was  granted  to  the  homi- 
cide in  the  interests  of  gods  and  men  whose  abodes  would  otherwise 
be  defiled  by  his  presence,  and  that  the  dead  man  could  not  con- 
ceivably derive  any  satisfaction  therefrom.  On  the  contrary,  his 
desire  for  vengeance  would  naturally  lead  him  to  interpose  '  the 
unseen  barrier  of  his  wrath '  betwixt  the  guilty  man  and  those 
altars  of  the  gods  where  alone  purification  could  be  won,  and  thus 
to  keep  his  enemy  still  polluted ;  for  his  pollution,  just  because 
it  was  a  peril  to  his  fellowmen,  carried  with  it  the  punishment  of 
utter  solitude  until  he  was  cleansed.  When  therefore,  as  will 
^  Cf.  Plato,  Leges,  866—874,  passim.  2  Aesoh.  Bum.  74  ft. 
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appear  later,  the  murdered  man  is  described  not  only  as  an 
avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  but  as  one  who  strives  to  keep  alive 
the  religious  defilement  of  the  murderer,  there  is  no  confusion  of 
the  moral  and  the  religious  aspects  of  murder,  but  rather  the 
injured  man  is  conceived  as  wreaking  his  vengeance  by  every 
possible  means,  not  only  directly  by  the  sufferings  which  he  can 
personally  inflict,  but  also  indirectly  by  the  privation  which  the 
state  of  pollution  necessarily  involves. 

The  nature  of  the  direct  acts  of  vengeance,  which  are  now  to 
be  examined,  can  best  be  learnt  from  that  passage  of  the  Choephori 
which  depicts  the  horrible  penalties  awaiting  Orestes  if  by  inaction 
he  should  make  himself  a  consenter  to  the  crime  of  Clytemnestra. 
We  have  already  learnt  that  in  such  a  case  the  defaulting  kinsman 
incurred  precisely  the  same  punishment  as  he  should  have  assisted 
to  inflict  on  the  actual  murderer.  That  therefore  with  which 
Orestes  was  threatened  was  that  to  which  Clytemnestra  was 
already  condemned.  The  punishments  named  are  those  with 
which,  according  to  popular  superstition,  a  murdered  man,  risen 
in  bodily  substance  from  the  grave,  could  requite  his  enemy.  For 
no  one,  I  suppose,  would  suggest  that  Aeschylus,  who  followed 
popular  tradition  so  scrupulously  in  all  that  did  not  absolutely 
conflict  with  dramatic  propriety,  invented  for  himself  the  whole 
scheme  of  penalties  here  set  forth.  That  he  was  bound  to  modify 
the  means  whereby  the  punishments  were  inflicted,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  incongruity  of  a  revenant  tipon  the  stage,  we  already 
know  and  shall  see  again  ;  but  how  closely  he  adhered  to  the 
popularly  accepted  scheme  of  punishments,  even  when  he  was 
forced  to  find  some  new  means  of  inflicting  them,  will  incidentally 
be  shown  by  that  detailed  examination  to  which  his  list  of  penalties 
must  now  be  subjected. 

The  first  penalty  is  the  physical  torment  of  leprous  blains  that 
consume  the  body  and  age  the  sufferer  prematurely.  At  first  we 
are  inclined  to  wonder  why  leprosy  is  selected  by  the  dead  man 
as  his  means  of  retaliation  against  his  enemy;  but  a  little  re- 
flection will  lead  us  to  guess  that  in  this  particular  act  of 
vengeance  Aeschylus  could  not  actually  reproduce  the  popular 
doctrine.  The  common-folk  believed  in  the  bodily  activity  of 
the  dead ;  and,  if  they  believed  also  that  bodily  sufferings  were 
part  of  the  punishment  which  the  murderer  incurred,  the  two 
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beliefs  must  surely  have  been  correlated ;  the  physical  sufferings 
of  the  murderer  must  have  been  conceived  to  be  caused  by  the 
physical  activity  of  the  murdered;  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly, 
if  we  may  elucidate  ancient  superstition  by  the  aid  of  modern, 
the  murdered  man,  in  the  form  of  a  revenant  bent  on  vengeance, 
was  believed  to  leap  upon  his  victim  and  rend  him  with  his  teeth 
and  suck  out  his  very  life-blood.  Clearly  Aeschylus  could  not 
commit  himself  to  so  crude  a  presentation  of  a  revenant ;  he  could 
not  conjure  up  before  his  audience  the  spectacle  of  the  dead 
Agamemnon  athirst  for  actual  blood ;  but  equally  clearly  he 
knew  that  popular  superstition,  and  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he 
depicted  the  horrors  of  leprosy.  For  the  bodily  assault  of  a 
revenant  he  substituted  a  natural  malady  engendered  by  a  dead 
man's  unseen  wrath ;  but  he  described  the  operation  of  that 
malady  in  language  suggested  by  the  popular  presentment  of  a 
personal  avenger  more  reasonable  indeed  in  his  purpose  but 
scarcely  less  ferocious  in  his  acts  than  a  Slavonic  vampire — 
'  blains  that  leap  upon  the  flesh  and  with  savage  jaws  eat  out  its 
erstwhile  vigour  \'  The  means  of  inflicting  the  punishment  is 
changed,  but  the  actual  punishment  of  the  murderer  is  the  same 
as  if  it  were  not  leprosy  but  in  very  truth  a  vampire,  which  leapt 
upon  him  and  gnawed  his  flesh  and  drained  his  life-blood.  So 
faithful  is  Aeschylus  to  the  crude  popular  idea  of  a  retribution 
which  required  that  he  who  had  spilled  another's  blood  should 
have  his  own  blood  drunk  by  his  victim. 

The  second  penalty  is  the  mental  agony  of  one  whom  '  mad- 
ness and  vain  terror  sprung  of  the  darkness  do  shake  and 
confounds'  Here  again  the  punishment  is  in  strict  accord  with 
that  law  that  a  man  must  sufifer  as  he  has  wrought.  That  old 
tradition  recorded  and  revered  by  Plato,  on  which  I  have  already 
touched,  taught  that  every  man  who  was  slain  by  violence  was 
himself  filled  thereby  with  quaking  and  terror  and  confusion  of 
spirit,  and  accordingly  sought  his  revenge  in  terrifying  and  con- 
founding the  slayer.  No  clearer  commentary  on  the  lines  of 
Aeschylus  could  be  desired.  Plato  explains  how  the  terror  and 
the  confusion — for  he  employs  the  selfsame  words  as  Aeschylus — 
by  which  the  murderer  is  overwhelmed  are  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  mental  angiiish  which  his  violence  brought  upon  his  victim. 
1  AeBch.  Ghoeph.  280-1.  2  Aesoh.  Glweph.  288-9. 
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Aeschylus  then  once  again  was  following  closely  an  old  tradition  of 
the  popular  religion.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  in  this  case  he 
names  the  Erinyes  as  the  agents,  just  as  previously  he  made 
leprosy  the  instrument,  of  the  dead  man's  vengeance.  The  actual 
sufferings  which  the  murderer  must  undergo  are  in  this  case  also 
identical  in  character  with  those  which  he  caused  to  his  victim. 

The  third  punishment  of  the  blood-guilty  man  consists  in 
wandering  friendless  and  outcast ;  and  this  again  is  no  arbitrary 
invention  of  Aeschylus,  but  was  clearly  prescribed  by  that  old 
tradition  which,  in  Plato's  reckoning,  justified  the  legal  imposition 
of  a  year's  retirement  even  upon  those  who  had  shed  blood  in- 
voluntarily. Where  then  is  that  correspondence,  which  our 
examination  of  the  first  two  penalties  has  led  us  to  expect, 
between  this  third  punishment  and  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
man  who  exacts  it  ?  Is  there  the  same  nicety  of  retribution  ? 
Clearly  so.  The  dead  man  became  in  popular  belief  a  revenant,  a 
wanderer  from  out  the  grave,  pitiable  in  his  loneliness,  cut  off 
from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  living  men,  not  yet  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  departed,  the  sorriest  of  outcasts.  Such  was 
the  misery  to  which  the  murderer  by  his  act  of  violence  had 
brought  his  victim ;  such  therefore  too  the  misery  which  the 
murderer  himself  must  taste  in  his  wanderings  and  loneliness  here 
on  earth,  though  it  were  but  a  foretaste  of  more  consummate 
misery  hereafter.  Truly  even  in  life  the  murderer  was  made  to 
suffer  as  he  had  wrought. 

And  then  comes  the  fourth  penalty,  death ;  for  though 
Aeschylus,  in  the  list  of  punishments  which  we  have  now  before 
us,  touches  but  lightly  on  this,  the  most  obvious  form  of  retri- 
bution, yet  elsewhere  he  repeatedly  affirms,  and  many  another 
re-echoes,  the  doctrine  that  blood  cries  for  bloods  Perhaps  in 
this  passage  he  felt  that  by  depicting  the  gnawing  pangs  of 
leprosy  he  had  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  sure  approach  of  death ; 
perhaps  he  passed  it  by  as  a  slight  thing  in  comparison  with  the 
horror  that  yet  remained  to  be  told.  For  death  did  not  close  the 
tale  of  punishments ;  the  blood-guilty  man,  so  chant  the  Furies, 
'  though  he  be  dead  is  none  too  free''.' 

And  so  we  pass  to  the  last  requirement  of  vengeance,  that  the 
outcast  shall  have  no  friend  to  honour  his  dead  body  with  the 

1  Cf.  especially  Aesoh.  Ghoeph.  400  ff. 

2  Aesch.  Eum.  336,  ffayiiiv  S'  ovk  iiyav  i'KeiSepos. 
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due  funeral-rites,  whereby  alone  the  desired  dissolution  could  be 
secured,  but  is  doomed  to  lie  unburied,  incorruptible.  Such  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  closing  lines  of  the  passage  before  us ;  and  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  the  defence  of  my  contention  that  the  word 
rapix^vdevra  must  be  understood  in  its  literal  and  proper  sense. 
But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  how,  in  the  Eumenides, 
Aeschylus'  mind  was  still  pervaded  by  the  same  popular  belief. 
The  word  Tapi')(eve<TQai  means,  in  the  literal  sense  in  which  I  have 
taken  it,  to  be  withheld  from  corruption  by  some  process  of  curing 
or  drying ;  and,  fantastic  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  that  process  of 
'  drying,'  if  I  may  use  the  word,  which  the  Furies  are  charged  by 
Clytemnestra  to  carry  out  against  her  murderer.  Let  Aeschylus' 
own  words  prove  it.  Hear  first  how  Clytemnestra's  ghost  with 
her  last  words  spurs  on  the  Furies  to  this  special  task : 

(TV  d'  ai^Ttjpov   irvevfi'  €iTovpL<Ta(Ta  rw, 

drp-a  KaTi(r)(valjJOV(ra,   vr]8vos  7rvp\, 

enoVf  ^dprnve  SevrepOLS  hiaiyp.atTLV  ^. 
'  Up  and  pursue  !  let  thy  breath  lap  his  blood 
With  sering  reek,  as  were  thy  bowels  a  furnace, 
Till  he  be  shrivelled  in  the  redoubled  chase.' 

And  the  Furies  prove  by  their  threats  to  Orestes  that  they  are 
not  unmindful  of  their  charge.  '  Nay,  in  return  for  the  blood  thou 
hast  shed,  thou  must  give  me  to  suck  the  red  juices  from  thy 
living  limbs.  Thyself  must  be  my  meat,  my  horrid  drink.'  '  Yea, 
while  thou  livest,  I  will  drain  thee  dry,  ere  I  hale  thee  'neath  the 
earthl'  And  the  same  thought  is  emphasized  yet  again  in  that 
binding-spell  which  the  Furies  chant  to  draw  him  whom  they 
already  account  their  prey  from  his  vain  refuge  at  Athene's  altar : 

eVt  Se  Tto  Tedvfieva 
Tofie  fieXoSy   TrapaKoird,   Trapafjiopd  <^pevo8aX^ff, 

Vfivos  e'^  'Epiviiav, 
Secfuos  (ppevaiv,   a(ji6pfUKros,   avova  /Sporoir^. 
'  Over  our  victim  thus  chant  we  our  spell, 
Rocking  and  wrecking  the  torturM  soul, 

The  jubilant  song  of  Avengers, 
Fettering  the  soul  with  no  'witohments  of  lute, 
A  spell  as  of  drought^  upon  mortals.' 

1  Aesch.  Sum.  137-9.  -  Ibid.  264-7. 

«  Ibid.  328  ff. ,  and  again  343  ff. 

*  This  rendering  of  the  word  aiovd  has  been  challenged,  but  has  the  support  of 
the  Scholiast  who  explains  it  by  the  words  6  ^-qpalvwv  rois^porois,  (the  hymn)  which 
dries  and  withers  men. 
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Such  is  the  wild,  weird  refrain  of  the  Furies'  incantation ;  and  in 
its  closing  phrase  are  re-echoed  the  closing  words  of  Clytemnestra's 
charge. 

"Will  anyone  then  venture  to  say  that  Aeschylus  had  no  special 
reason  for  thus  repeating  thrice  within  the  compass  of  some  two 
hundred  lines  the  same  threat  ?  For  the  punishment  threatened 
is  substantially  the  same,  though  the  means  of  inflicting  it  vary. 
Now  it  is  the  breath  of  the  Furies  which  shall  scorch  up  the 
victim's  very  blood ;  now  it  is  their  lips  that  shall  suck  him  dry ; 
now  a  magic  spell  to  parch  and  shrivel  him ;  hut  ever  the  effect  is 
the  same ;  the  bloodguilty  man  shall  lie  in  death  a  sere  and 
sapless  carcase,  already  'damned  to  incorruption^  even  in  that 
doom  which  wastes  all  else.'  And  the  only  reason  which  I  can 
conceive  for  the  poet's  insistence  upon  this  thought  is  that  here 
again,  as  in  all  the  former  punishments,  he  was  reproducing  a 
popular  belief  substantially  the  same  then  as  it  is  in  Maina  now, 
namely,  that  the  murdered  man,  having  become  a  revenant,  sucked 
his  murderer's  blood  and  made  him  also  in  his  turn  a  revenant. 

Nor  is  Aeschylus  the  only  ancient  authority  for  the  idea  of  some 
such  retribution  after  death.  Plato,  in  a  passage  of  the  Phaedrus 
already  cited,  contemplates  the  activity  of  a  murdered  man's  wrath 
{tirivifjia)  not  only  in  the  present  time  but  also  hereafter^;  and  in 
his  Laws  there  is  a  provision,  not  assuredly  of  his  own  devising  but 
dating  from  the  very  beginning  of  Greek  legislation,  which  can 
only  have  been  designed  to  insure  the  complete  vengeance  of  the 
murdered  man  on  his  murderer  even  beyond  death.  A  man  con- 
victed of  the  wilful  murder  of  a  near  kinsman^  was  punishable  not 
only  with  death  but  with  a  further  penalty  :  '  the  attendants  of  the 
jury  and  the  magistrates  having  killed  him  shall  cast  out  his 
corpse  naked  at  an  appointed  cross-roads  without  the  city,  and 
all  the  magistrates,  representing  the  whole  city,  shall  take  each  a 
stone  and  cast  it  upon  the  head  of  the  corpse  and  thereby  free  the 
whole  city  from  guilt,  and  thereafter  they  shall  carry  the  corpse  to 
the  borders  of  their  land  and  cast  it  out,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  unburied''.'     Now  the  law,  we  know,  in  ordaining  the  penalty 

1  The  tense  of  rapix^veivTa  in  the  phrase  from  which  I  started  (Ghoeph.  296)  is 
hereby  explained. 

2  Plato,  Phaedrus,  244  e,  Trpis  re  tov  Trap6vTa  Kal  tov  lireiTa  xpivov. 

'  Plato's  list  is  '  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  child,'  Leges,  ix.  873  A. 
*  Plato,  Legei,  ix.  873  B. 
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of  death,  ordained  it  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  murdered  man's  clair 
to  vengeance.  The  State,  so  to  speak,  sided  with  the  dead  mE 
and  assisted  him  to  exact  blood  for  blood.  Again  the  stoning 
the  dead  body  by  representatives  of  the  city  was  intended,  we  a 
expressly  told,  to  free  the  whole  city  from  guilt — from  guilt,  thi 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  murdered  man,  who  might  otherwise  visit  h 
wrath  upon  the  city  as  though  it  had  consented  to  the  crime  > 
had  too  lightly  punished  it.  Can  it  then  be  supposed  that  tl 
State  was  actuated  by  any  other  motive  in  carrying  out  the  re 
of  the  penalty  ?  It  was  surely  still  in  deference  to  the  murden 
man's  desires  that  the  murderer's  corpse  was  left  unburied.  1 
refuse  burial  was  the  surest  means  of  condemning  the  man 
resuscitation  and  thereby  of  satisfying  his  former  victim's  utte 
most  demands. 

Thus  our  detailed  examination  of  the  Aeschylean  catalogue 
penalties  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  of  which  we  had  alreac 
had  some  evidence,  namely,  that  all  the  punishments  which  we: 
inflicted  on  the  murderer — and,  in  popular  belief,  inflicted  by  tl 
murdered  man  on  his  own  behalf — were  an  exact  reproduction 
the  sufferings  which  the  murdered  man  himself  had  undeserving 
endured,  and  culminated  therefore,  as  they  should,  in  the  blooi 
guilty  man  becoming,  like  his  victim,  a  revenant. 

The  main  problem  then  of  this  section  is  now  fully  solvec 
but  incidentally  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  charact' 
ascribed  by  the  Greek  people  in  antiquity  to  those  revenants  wl 
were  not  merely  pitiable  sufferers  but  were  active  in  bringing 
like  doom  upon  those  who  had  wronged  them.  And  the  characti 
of  these  Avengers  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  the  modei 
vrykolakes.  True,  there  is  one  fundamental  difference ;  the  anciei 
Avenger  directed  his  wrath  solely  against  the  author  of  his  su 
ferings,  or  at  the  most  extended  it  only  to  those  who,  owing  to  hi: 
the  duty  of  furthering  his  vengeance,  had  proved  lax  and  coward 
therein ;  the  modern  vrykolakas  is  unreasoning  in  his  wrath  ar 
plagues  indiscriminately  all  who  fall  in  his  way.  But  the  actu 
sufferings  which  the  vrykolakas  inflicts  are  identical  with  thoi 
which  furnished  Aeschylus  with  his  tale  of  threatened  horroi 
Modern  stories  there  are  in  plenty,  which  tell  how  the  vrykolak 
springs  upon  his  victim  and  rends  him  and  drinks  his  blood;  ho 
sheer  terror  of  his  aspect  has  driven  men  mad ;  how,  in  order  i 
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escape  him,  whole  families  have  been  driven  forth  from  their 
native  island  to  wander  in  exile^;  how  death  has  often  been  the 
issue  of  his  assaults ;  and  how  those  whom  a  vrykolakas  has  slain 
become  themselves  vrykolakes.  Only  his  unreasoning  and  indis- 
criminate fury  is  necessarily  of  Slavonic  origin ;  his  acts  are  the 
acts  of  those  ancient  revenants  whose  own  wrongs  rightfully  made 
them  the  Avengers  of  blood.  Apart  from  the  one  Slavonic  trait, 
the  characters  of  the  vrykolakas  and  the  ancient  Avenger  are 
identical. 

And  perhaps  this  identity  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  one  case 
in  which  the  old  Avenger  punished  not  only  the  immediate  author 
of  his  own  wrongs,  but  a  whole  community  which  had  subsequently 
given  the  guilty  man  an  asylum.  We  have  noticed  how  Antiphon 
ventured  to  threaten  an  Athenian  jury  with  such  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  dead  man  if  they  wrongfully  acquitted  his 
murderer.  In  the  same  spirit  Aeschylus  makes  the  Furies,  as  the 
agents  of  the  dead  Clytemnestra,  menace  the  whole  land  of  Attica 
with  a  venomous  curse  that  shall  blast  man  and  beast  and  herb  in 
revenge  for  the  wresting  of  Orestes  from  their  grasp^.  And  such 
too  is  the  dread  which  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides  stirs  Creon 
to  make  to  the  blood-guilty  Oedipus  this  appeal :  '  Nay,  remove 
thee  hence  :  verily  'tis  not  in  scorn  that  I  say  this,  nor  in  enmity 
to  thee,  but  because  of  thine  Avengers,  in  fear  lest  the  land  suffer 
some  hurt^'  In  such  cases  the  punishments  with  which  a  whole 
community  is  threatened,  although  still  a  reasonable  measure, 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  indiscriminate  violence  of  the  modern 
vrykolakas. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  such  threats  as  these  we  must  turn  to 
the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  and  there  we  shall  find  a  description 
of  just  such  a  devastation  as  is  said  to  have  been  suffered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Santorini  and  many  other  places  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  story  of  Aeschylus  tells  how  '  there  came  unto  the 
Argive  land,  from  the  shore  of  Naupactus,  Apis,  son  of  Apollo, 
both  healer  and  seer,  and  cleansed  the  land  of  monsters  that 
destroyed  mankind,  even  of  those  that  Earth,  tainted  with  the 

1  Cf.  especially  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  p.  163,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  such  an  occurrence  in  Myconos. 

2  Cf.  Aesch.  Eumen.  780  ff.,  and  (for  the  withdrawal  of  the  curse)  938  H. 

3  Eur.  Phoen.  1592  ff.  The  word  here  translated  '  avengers '  is  d\6.<TTopes,  which 
is  fuDy  discussed  below,  pp.  465  ff. 
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pollutions  of  blood  shed  of  old,  sent  up  in  wrath  to  work  hav( 
fearsome  as  a  dragon-brood  to  dwell  among^'  What  then  we 
these  monsters  ?  I  will  venture  to  say  that  any  Greek  peasant 
to-day,  could  he  but  read  and  understand  the  Aeschylean  d 
scription,  would  furnish  a  better  commentary  upon  those  lin 
than  the  most  learned  discourse  thereon  that  any  scholar  h 
written;  and  his  commentary  would  be  summed  up  in  the  oi 
word  vrykolakes.  For,  vigorous  as  the  description  is,  its  vigo 
comes  less  of  dramatic  word-building  than  of  fidelity  to  tl 
horrors  of  popular  superstition,  and  no  other  single  passage  cou 
so  fully  establish  the  unity  of  ancient  and  modern  belief.  F 
while  the  actual  language  contains  all  the  words^  which 
antiquity  were  bound  up  with  the  superstition — the  'pollutioi 
which  comes  of  bloodshed,  the  '  wrath '  which  follows  thereon  ai 
in  which  Earth  herself  is  here  made  to  share,  and  the  '  sendu 
up'  by  Earth  of  the  Avengers — the  thought  of  the  passage  is 
faithful  reflection  of  what  the  Greek  peasants  still  believe,  th 
a  violent  death  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  resuscitation,  that  tl 
earth  sends  up  the  dead  man  raging  to  deal  destruction,  and  th 
with  others  of  his  kind  he  consorts  and  conspires  in  veritah 
dragon-bands ;  and  men  still  tell  of  gifted  seers  and  healei 
such  as  Apis,  summoned  in  hot  haste  to  panic-stricken  hamlets 
allay  the  pest.  The  KvatSaka  ^poro^Oopa  of  Aeschylus,  '  tl 
monsters  that  destroy  mankind,'  are  indeed  but  little  remove 
from  the  modern  vrykolakes. 

Is  it  not  then  clear  also  on  what  sources  Aeschylus  drew  f 
his  picture  of  the  Furies  themselves  ?  We  have  seen  how,  f 
dramatic  purposes,  they  were  substituted  for  a  revenant  wreakii 
his  own  vengeance.  Clytemnestra  herself  in  bodily  form  shou 
have  been  the  Avenger,  if  popular  superstition  had  not  been 
this  respect  too  gross ;  but  the  Erinyes  take  her  place  in  the  actu 
execution  of  vengeance,  and  she  herself  appears  only  as  a  gho 
to  instigate  them  to  their  work.  But,  when  that  substitution  w; 
effected,  did  not  Aeschylus  clearly  transfer  to  the  Erinyes  tl 
whole  character  and  even  the  appearance  popularly  attributed 
the  human  Avenger  ?     They  are  black  and  loathly  to  look  upon 

1  Aeaoh.  Suppl.  262  ff.,  reading  in  266  n-qvir^  5i.K-n,  the  emendation  of  Porson. 
^  I.e.  265-6,  iJ.i6.(riJi,a,<Ti.v...ij,Tfpi.Ti]...avriKe. 
'  Aesch.  Eum.  52. 
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their  breath  is  deadly  to  approach ';  the  smell  of  blood  is  a  joy  to 
them";  they  follow  like  hounds  upon  their  victim's  trail^;  they 
torment  him  both  body  and  soul^;  they  fasten  upon  his  living 
limbs  and  gorge  themselves  with  his  blood";  and  if  any  would 
harbour  him  from  their  pursuit,  the  venom  of  their  wrath  falls 
like  a  plague  upon  the  land,  and  devastates  it";  they  are  monsters, 
KvcoSaXa'' — and  the  recurrence  of  this  word  is  significant — ab- 
horrent alike  to  gods  and  to  men^.  The  description  is  surely 
not  that  which  Aeschylus  would  himself  have  invented  for  beings 
who  should  come  afterwards  to  be  worshipped  as  'revered  god- 
desses,' cre/Mval  deai.  The  difficulty  of  that  transition  in  the  play 
itself  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  every  reader;  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  even  the  genius  of  Aeschylus  could  not  remove. 
Why  then  did  he  draw  so  loathsome  a  portrait  of  the  Erinyes 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  ?  Why  did  he  create  that  difficulty? 
The  reason,  I  suggest,  was  that  he  followed  once  more,  and  this 
time  almost  too  faithfully,  the  popular  traditions,  and,  while  he 
would  not  represent  a  real  revenant  on  the  stage,  transferred  to 
those  demonic  agents,  by  whom  the  work  of  vengeance  was 
vicariously  performed,  all  the  attributes  popularly  associated  with 
the  prototypes  of  the  modern  vrykolakas. 

Thus  then  the  history  of  the  modern  belief  in  vrykolakes  has 
been  fully  traced.  The  ancients  also  believed  that  for  certain 
causes — the  same  causes  in  the  main  as  are  still  assigned — men 
were  doomed  to  remain  incorruptible  after  death  and  to  rise  again 
in  bodily  form  from  their  graves,  and  that  one  class  of  these 
revenants,  those  namely  who  had  wrongs  of  their  own  to  avenge, 
inflicted  upon  their  enemies  (and  upon  any  who  shielded  or 
harboured  them)  the  same  sufferings  as  are  now  generally  believed 
to  be  inflicted  in  an  unreasoning  manner  by  all  classes  of  vryko- 
lakes alike  upon  mankind  at  large,  with  no  justification,  such  as  a 
natural  desire  for  vengeance  might  afford,  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  resuscitation  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  injury  or  neglect 
at  the  hands  of  other  men,  and  with  no  discrimination  between 
friend  and  foe  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  real  wrongs  to 
avenge.     Remove  the  unreasoning  element  in  the  character  of  the 

1  Aesch.  Eum.  53,  137-9.  "  Ibid.  254. 

3  Ibid.  75,  111,  131,  246-7.  *  passim.  ^  183-4,  264. 

6  I6id.  780fi.,  938£t.  ?  I6M.  644.  »  ZMd.  70,  73,  644. 
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vrykolakas,  and  the  revenant  in  which  the  folk  of  ancient  Gre 
believed  remains. 

But,  if  they  believed  in  him,  they  must  have  called  him 
some  name.  Aeschylus'  phrase  KvcoSaXa  ^poTo^Oopa,  '  monst 
that  destroy  mankind,'  is  a  description  rather  than  a  nai 
What  were  the  reasonable  vrykolakes  of  ancient  Greece  calk 
That  is  now  the  one  question  which  must  be  answered  in  or< 
to  make  our  enquiry  complete. 

Briefly  my  answer  is  this,  that  the  particular  class  of  revenw 
with  which  the  present  section  has  mainly  dealt,  the  Avengi 
of  blood,  were  known  by  three  several  names,  /u.idcrT(op,  aXacm 
and  TrpoaTpo-Traiof,  but  that  literature  contains  no  word  whi 
could  serve  as  a  collective  designation  for  all  classes  alike.  I  ho 
however  to  show  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  origina 
defective  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  term  aXaa-rojp,  althouj 
regularly  used  from  the  fifth  century  onwards  in  the  narr( 
sense  of  an  Avenger,  had  originally  a  wider  application  and  d 
noted  simply  a  revenant. 

Now  the  interpretation  which  I  give  to  these  three  wor 
is  not  that  which  is  commonly  accepted.  Anyone  who  will  tu: 
to  a  lexicon  will  find  that  to  each  of  the  three  is  assign( 
a  double  signification  in  connexion  with  blood-guilt.  All  thn 
are  said  to  denote  either  a  god  who  punishes  the  blood-guilty  < 
the  blood-guilty  man  who  is  punished.  Thus  a  god,  it  is  allege 
may  be  called  /j-idarcop  (literally  a  'polluter')  because  he  punish 
the  polluted — a  somewhat  obvious  misnomer ;  or  again  aXacrriB 
because  he  'does  not  forget'  but  punishes  the  sinner — a  derivatic 
which,  as  I  shall  show  later,  cannot  be  accepted ;  or  thirdly  Trpoc 
Tpoirato';,  as  the  being  who  was  '  turned  to '  by  the  murdered  ma 
and  was  besought  to  avenge  his  cause — a  somewhat  circuitoi 
way  for  the  word  to  arrive  at  its  active  sense  of  '  Avenger.'  An( 
secondly,  a  man,  it  is  said,  was  called  fiodaTtop  when,  being  himse 
polluted,  he  was  liable  to  be  '  a  polluter '  of  other  men  with  whor 
he  came  in  contact — a  view  which  is  certainly  defensible;  oKdcTTw 
as  one  whose  sin  'could  not  be  forgotten' — an  interpretation  almos 
beyond  the  pale  of  serious  discussion  ;  and  TrpoaTpoiraio';  because 
being  blood-guilty,  he  '  turned  towards  '  some  god  for  purification- 
an  explanation  which  may  be  right— whence  the  word  came  ti 
denote  in  general  a  polluted  person  who  still  needed  purification. 
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Thus  in  my  view,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  in  the  lexicons  with  regard  to  these  three  words  is 
inaccurate;  and  my  reasons  for  disputing  the  received  interpre- 
tations will  be  set  forth  point  by  point  as  I  offer  my  own 
interpretations  in  their  stead. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  group  of  meanings  assigned  to  the 
three  words,  by  which  they  came,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  used 
with  the  common  active  signification  of  'Avenger,'  my  main 
contention  will  be  that,  as  regards  their  primary  and  strictest 
usage,  all  three  words  were  applied  not  to  gods  but  to  men — men 
who,  having  been  murdered,  sought  to  requite  their  murderers— 
and  were  only  secondarily  extended  to  the  agents,  whether  divine 
or  human,  to  whom  those  dead  men  committed  the  task  of 
vengeance ;  but  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  show,  as  regards  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  three  words  severally,  that  the  interpre- 
tation by  means  of  which  their  final  sense  of  'Avenger'  has 
generally  been  elicited  from  them  is  in  each  case  wrong,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  word  dXdaTwp  in  particular,  a  right 
understanding  of  its  original  meaning  gives  very  important 
results. 

And  in  dealing  with  the  second  group  of  meanings,  by  which 
the  three  words  are  said  to  denote  three  only  slightly  different 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  person — a  murderer  who  is  fjudcxTap 
as  polluted  and  spreading  pollution,  aXdaTaop  as  pursued  by 
vengeance,  and  nrpoa-Tpo'Kauo'i  as  still  needing  purification — 
I  shall  maintain  that  these  alleged  uses  of  the  first  two  words 
do  not  exist,  and,  as  regards  the  third,  I  will  offer  a  suggestion, 
but  a  suggestion  only,  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  acquired  this 
signification  which  it  unquestionably  bore. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  fiida-rap  and  dXdarwp 
as  being  parallel  in  usage  throughout,  and  to  reserve  irpocrTpoTraio^ 
for  later  consideration. 

The  clearest  example  of  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  original 
usage  of  ixcdarwp  is  furnished  by  Euripides.  In  that  scene  of 
mutual  recrimination  between  Medea  and  Jason,  after  that  in 
revenge  for  her  husband's  faithlessness  she  has  slain  their  children, 
there  comes  at  last  from  her  lips  the  brutal  taunt,  as  she  points  to 
the  dead, '  They  live  no  more  :  that  truth  at  least  will  sting  thee ' ; 
and  Jason  answers,  '  Nay,  but  they  live,  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
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thy  head  (<rc3  Kccpa  fiiaaTope<;y.'  No  language  could  be  more 
simple,  more  explicit.  The  very  children  who  lay  there  murdered 
at  Medea's  feet,  they  and  none  other  should  be  the  Miastores,  the 
Avengers  of  their  own  foul  deaths. 

But  of  course  the  word  has  other  applications  also.  When 
Aeschylus'  made  the  Erinyes  threaten  that  even  when  Orestes 
should  have  fled  beneath  the  earth,  he  should  find  another  Avenger 
(fiidaTopa)  to  plague  him  in  their  stead,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
passage  compels  us  to  understand  that  that  other  Avenger  is  some 
deity  or  demon  of  the  nether  world — a  divine,  not  a  human, 
Miastor,  though  at  the  same  time  one  who  will  act,  like  the 
Erinyes  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the  murdered  Clytemnestra. 

And,  yet  again,  the  same  term  is  applied  to  a  living  man, 
when,  as  next  of  kin  to  him  who  has  been  murdered,  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  exact  vengeance.  This  time  Sophocles  is  our 
authority,  and  the  person  of  whom  the  word  is  used  is  Orestes. 
'  Oft,'  says  Electra  to  Clytemnestra,  '  oft  hast  thou  reproached  me 
with  saving  him  to  take  vengeance  upon  thee  (aol  rpecfieiv  fua- 
aropay.' 

These  three  passages  then  illustrate  the  threefold  application 
of  the  name  Miastor,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  is  which 
represents  the  primary  usage  of  the  word.  To  multiply  instances 
of  each  or  any  would  be  of  no  avail ;  the  question  is  not  of  the 
frequency  of  each  usage ;  the  commonest  is  not  necessarily  the 
earliest.  How  then  is  the  question  to  be  answered  ?  It  is, 
I  think,  already  answered.  We  have  seen  that  in  popular  belief 
the  murdered  man  was  the  prime  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  and 
that  even  in  literature,  when  the  execution  of  vengeance  is  wholly 
transferred  either  to  the  nearest  kinsman  or  to  some  demonic 
power,  the  murdered  man  is  still  recognised  as  the  principal  and 
the  others  are  only  his  agents.  It  is  this  relation  between  them 
which  settles  the  question.  A  principal  does  not  act  in  the  name 
of  his  agents,  but  the  agents  in  the  name  of  their  principal.  The 
name  Miastor  therefore  belonged  first  to  the  dead  man  himself, 
and  was  only  extended  afterwards  to  those  who  wrought  vengeance 
on  his  behalf 

So  much  for  the  usage  of  the  word.     Next,  how  did  it  acquire 

1  Eur.  Med.  1370.  «  Aesch.  Bum.  177.  '  Soph.  El.  603. 
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the  meaning  of  'Avenger,'  which  it  undoubtedly  possessed?  This 
can  be  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  since  it  appears  to  me 
unscholarly  and  illogical  to  suppose  that  a  word,  which  on  the 
grounds  of  formation  must  have  first  meant  'one  who  causes 
pollution,'  could  have  come  to  mean  'one  who  punishes  pollution,' 
I  may  at  least  offer  an  alternative  suggestion.  The  murdered 
man,  I  admit,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  '  caused '  the  pollu- 
tion of  his  murderer,  or  at  any  rate  he  could  only  have  caused 
it  involuntarily.  But  he  might  well  be  regarded  as  active  in 
debarring  the  murderer  from  the  means  of  purification  and  in 
keeping  the  pollution,  as  it  were,  fresh  and  virulent,  with  intent 
to  isolate  his  enemy  and  to  ban  him  from  the  abodes  of  his 
fellow-men.  And  some  indication  of  such  an  activity  is  afforded 
by  the  Erinyes — acting,  as  always,  on  Clytemnestra's  behalf; 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  purification  granted  by  Apollo  to 
Orestes,  and  they  say  moreover  that  their  task  is  to  '  keep  dark 
and  fresh  the  stain  of  bloods'  The  murdered  man  may  there- 
fore have  been  believed,  if  not  actually  to  cause  and  to  create, 
yet  at  least  to  promote  and  to  re-create,  the  pollution  of  his 
foe,  and,  by  keeping  the  stains  of  blood  as  it  were  from  fading 
or  being  cleansed  away,  to  wreak  some  part  of  his  vengeance. 
In  this  way  the  transition  from  the  sense  of  '  polluter '  to  that  of 
'  avenger '  is  at  least,  I  submit,  intelligible.  This  however  is  only 
a  side-issue.  The  important  point  is  that  the  word  Miastor,  how- 
ever it  may  have  come  to  mean '  Avenger,'  was  primarily  applied 
to  the  revenant  himself,  and  only  secondarily  to  any  god. 

The  next  name  to  be  considered,  dXdariop,  is  commonly 
accounted  a  synonym  of  /u,id(7T(op,  denoting  in  actual  usage  a  'god 
of  vengeance,'  and  meaning  literally  'one  who  does  not  forget' 
blood-guiltiness.  I  too  hold  it  to  be  a  synonym  of  Miastor,  but  to 
denote  therefore  primarily  not  a  god  but  a  human  revenant 
seeking  vengeance,  and  only  afterwards,  by  a  transference  of 
usage,  a  god  or  living  man  acting  in  the  name  of  the  dead; 
while,  as  for  the  supposed  derivation,  I  count  it  absolutely 
untenable. 

And  first  as  regards  the  application  of  the  word ;  after  what 
has  been,  I  hope,  a  fairly  exhaustive  study  of  the  passages  of 
classical  literature  in  which  it  occurs,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that, 

1  Aeach.  Eum.  349,  reading  /xavpod/j-ef  viov  aT/j.a. 

L.  30 
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though  the  instances  of  its  use  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Miastor,  I  am  still  unable  to  select  three  passages  and  to  say 
'  Here  are  my  proofs  of  the  triple  application  of  the  word.'    Indeed 
all  that  I  can  prove  by  the  evidence  of  any  single  passage  taken 
alone  is  curiously  enough  the  existence  of  what  I  take  to  have 
been  the  rarest  of  the  ,three  usages — the  application  of  the  name 
Alastor  to  the  kinsman  of  the  dead  man,  as  being  the   agent 
of  his  vengeance.     Just  as  Sophocles  speaks  of  Orestes   being 
preserved  as  a  Miastor  to  take  vengeance  on  Clytemnestra  for 
his  father's  death,  so  does  Aeschylus  make  the  same  Orestes  name 
himself  an  Alastor  on  the  score  of  the  vengeance  which  he  has 
taken.    '  Queen  Athene,'  he  prays,  '  at  Loxias'  bidding  am  I  come ; 
receive  thou  me  graciously,  avenger  as  I  am,  no  murderer,  nor 
of  defiled    hand...aXocrT0/3a,   ov    irpoaTpoiraLov,   oiiB'  d<f)oi,^avTov 
Xepa,^-'     Such,  I   am   convinced,  is    the    right    rendering  of  the 
passage.      The  lexicons   indeed  cite   the  line  as   an  example  of 
the  alleged  passive  meaning  of  dXaarcop — one  who  suffers  from 
divine  vengeance,  an  accursed  wretch'';  and  I  acknowledge  that 
such  a  meaning  would  make  passable  sense  of  the  passage ;   for 
Orestes  was  indeed  suffering  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Erinyes. 
But  I  hold,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  later,  that  dXacnaip 
never  possessed  a  passive   meaning,  and  I  claim  moreover  that 
the  active  meaning  of  '  Avenger,'  which  I  attribute  to  the  word 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  immensely  preferable  in  itself.     For  Orestes 
throughout    pleads  justification^;    he    has   avenged    murder,  not 
committed  it;    he  has  discharged  a  duty  to  his  dead  sire,  not 
perpetrated  a   wanton  crime  against   his   mother;    he  slew  her 
indeed,  but  his  motive  was  pious,  and  the  ordaining  of  his  act 
divine.     On  the  grounds  therefore,  first,  of  the  word's  own  active 
meaning,  secondly,  of  the  whole  trend  of  Orestes'  defence  of  his 
conduct,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  exact  parallel 
furnished  by  Sophocles'  use  of  the  word  Miastor,  I  am  confident 
that  Alastor  as  applied  by  Orestes  to  himself  means  an  'Avenger.' 
That  the  word  however  was  not  primarily  applied  to  the  kins- 
man acting  on  behalf  of  the  murdered  man  will  be  universally 
conceded;  in  the  vast  majority  of  passages  some  supernatural  being 
is  clearly  intended.     But  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  the 

=  Aesch.  Bum.  236.  2  l_  ^nd  S.  s.v. 

^  Cf.  Aesch.  Choeph.  1026  ff.,  and  Eumen.  passim. 
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supernatural  avengers  were  always  gods  or  demons ;  that  they 
were  often  so  conceived  I  do  not  doubt ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  discovered  no  single  passage  of  classical  literature  which  can 
be  said  finally  and  absolutely  in  itself  to  demand  that  interpretation. 
In  many  instances  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  Alastores 
being  regarded  as  a  class  of  avenging  demons ;  in  many  others  it 
is  equally  good  or  even  better  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  dead 
men  themselves  in  person. 

What  then  are  the  foundations  upon  which  the  received 
notion,  that  the  Alastores  were  always  gods,  is  based  ?  It  might 
perhaps  be  urged  that  the  word  Alastor  found  a  place  among  the 
many  epithets  and  titles  conferred  by  worshippers  upon  Zeus^ 
in  order  to  indicate  the  particular  exercise  of  his  all-reaching 
power  which  their  hearts  desired.  It  might  also  be  urged  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  names  the  Alastores  among  those  classes 
of  gods  whom  the  pagan  Greeks  had  evolved  from  the  naughtiness 
of  their  own  imagination  as  types  and  personifications  of  the 
baser  human  passionsl  But  neither  of  these  facts  can  serve  to 
substantiate  the  contention  that  the  Alastores  were  primarily  and 
necessarily  gods.  The  occasional  use  of  a  word  as  an  epithet  of 
Zeus  cannot  be  held  to  prove  the  general  appropriation  of  that  word 
to  a  class  of  lesser  gods ;  while  the  statement  of  Clement  is  the 
statement  of  a  man  designedly  vilifying  the  whole  Greek  religion, 
neither  appreciating  nor  desirous  to  appreciate  its  refinements,  but 
willing  rather  to  overwhelm  it  utterly,  its  better  and  its  worse 
elements  alike,  with  the  torrent  of  his  invective  and  reprobation. 
To  him  the  Alastores  appeared  as  supernatural  beings  instinct 
with  the  pagan  passion  of  revenge,  false  gods  therefore  or  devils, 
fit  objects  whereon  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  righteous  wrath  and 
Christian  scorn.  He  was  not  concerned  to  be  wholly  just  or 
wholly  accurate.  Indeed  the  very  sources  from  which  he  drew 
the  idea  that  the  Alastores  were  gods  are  still  open  to  us ;  it  is 
the  Greek  Tragedians  whom  he  holds  guilty  of  this  naughty 
invention;  it  is  the  Greek  Tragedians  who  remain  for  us  the 
fountain-head  of  information  concerning  these  Avengers,  and  who 
will  on  examination  make  it  clear  that  they  were  not  primarily 
or  necessarily  gods. 

The  single  passage  in  Greek  Tragedy  which  has  been  often 

1  Cf.  PreUer,  Gnecli.  Mythol,  i.  p.  145  (edit.  4,  Carl  Bobert). 
*  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  §  26. 
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regarded  as  evidence  in  favour  of  Clement's  classification  of 
Alastores  among  gods  is  on  fuller  enquiry  rather  a  refutation  of 
that  view.  In  the  Fersae  of  Aeschylus  the  messenger,  who 
reports  to  the  queen  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  Persian 
fleet,  sets  it  down  to  supernatural  agency : 

^p^fv  fiev,  <5  84a-7roiva,  tov   iravTos  Ka<ov 
ipavels  a\a(TT(iip  ^   naKos  baijxaiv   iro6ev^. 

This  has  generally  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  beginning  of 
the  disaster  was  due  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  '  some  vengeful 
or  malicious  deity.'  But  elsewhere  in  Tragedy  akda-rcop  is  treated 
not  as  adjective  but  as  substantive ;  and,  since  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion to  suppose  other  than  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  here, 
it  appears  better  to  translate  the  phrase  '  some  Avenger  or  some 
malicious  god.'  In  other  words  the  real,  if  unemphatic,  contrast 
implied  in  the  phrase  is  not  between  aXda-Twp  and  /ea/co?— no  con- 
trast is  possible  there  ^ — but  between  akda-Tcop  and  Saifieov.  The 
inference  therefore  is  rather  that  the  Alastor  in  this  passage  was 
not  conceived  as  a  deity. 

There  are  other  passages  of  Greek  Tragedy  also  in  v/hich 
the  balance  of  probability  seems  to  me  to  incline  towards  inter- 
preting the  name  A  lastor  in  the  sense  of  a  revenant  and  not  of  a 
god.  Two  such  occur  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides — the  same  play, 
be  it  noted,  which  contains  that  perfectly  plain  statement  that 
the  dead  children  of  Medea  are  themselves  the  Miastores  who  will 
punish  her.  The  first  is  in  the  scene  in  which  Medea  works 
herself  up  to  the  perpetration  of  her  crime.  Passionate  love  of 
her  children,  passionate  jealousy  and  fury  against  their  father, 
alternate  in  tragic  turmoil,  until  the  tense  agony  of  spirit  is  let 
loose  in  that  fierce  oath, 

'No,  by  the  Avengers  that  lurk  deep  in  hell, 
Ne'er  shall  it  come  to  pass  that  I  should  leave 
My  children  to  mine  enemies'  despite. 
Most  surely  they  must  die  ;   and  since  they  must, 
'Twas  my  womb  bare  them,  'tis  my  hand  shall  slay^.' 

1  Aesob,  Pers.  353. 

-  This  fact  is  recoguiaed  by  Geddes  in  his  edition  of  the  Phaedo,  in  the  course 
of  his  note  (p.  280  ff.)  on  the  difficulty  concerning  the  words  ■^  Myov  delov  nvb!  in 
cap.  33  (p.  85  d).  He  does  not  however  infer  that  the  words  really  contrasted  are 
A\6.(rTup  and  Sa.liJ.ijiv,  but  claims  for  the  particle  rj  an  epexegetio  sense  ('or,  in  other 
words,')  besides  its  usual  disjunctive  sense  ('or  else').  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied 
that  the  epexegetio  use  of  ij  existed  at  all  in  Classical  Greek,  which  idiomatically 
employed  Kal  in  that  way.  At  any  rate  its  existence  is  not  proved  by  the  other 
passages  which  Geddes  cites— Aesch.  Pers.  430  and  Soph.  Phil.  934— where  the  fj 
perhaps  equals  vel  rather  than  aut,  but  has  none  of  the  epexegetio  sense  of  sive. 

■'  Eur.  Med.  1059  ff.  ,         .      , 
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Strong  and  terrible  would  be  the  oath  even  if  \>\\&  Alastores,  whose 
wrath  Medea  thus  defies,  were  gods  or  spirits ;  but  the  force  and 
the  horror  are  doubled,  if  the  Alastores  here  are  of  the  same  order 
as  those  whom  Jason  names  Miastores  but  a  little  later  in  the  same 
drama,  and  if  therefore  among  those  Avengers,  in  whose  name  the 
murderous  oath  was  sworn,  were  soon  to  be  numbered  those  very 
children  whom  Medea  loved  best  and  yet  bound  herself  to  slay 
most  foully. 

The  second  passage  occurs  in  Jason's  outburst  of  fury  against 
Medea  when  he  first  learns  her  crime.  '  'Tis  thine  Avenger  whom 
the  gods  have  let  light  on  me ;  for  truly  thou  didst  slay  thine 
own  brother  at  his  own  hearth,  or  ever  thou  didst  set  foot  in  Argo's 
shapely  hulP.'  Surely  we  are  meant  to  understand  that  the  dead 
Absyrtus  is  himself  the  Alastor — for  one  Alastor  only  is  named 
this  time,  and  that  too  as  distinct  from  the  gods  (deal) — and  that 
Jason  diverted  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  dead  man's  wrath  by 
wedding  the  blood-guilty  woman.  Again  then  the  interpretation 
of  Alastor  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  only  a  little  later  in  the 
same  scene,  Miastor  is  undoubtedly  employed  is,  if  not  necessary, 
yet  vastly  preferable. 

To  review  here  all  the  passages  of  Greek  Tragedy  in  which 
the  word  may  advantageously  be  so  understood,  when  at  the  same 
time  no  single  one  of  them  constitutes  a  final  proof  of  my  view, 
would  be  to  encumber  this  enquiry  to  no  purpose;  but  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  select  one  instance  from  a  story  of  blood- 
guilt  other  than  that  of  which  Medea  is  the  centre. 

This  shall  be  from  that  scene  in  the  Hercules  Furens  in 
which  the  hero,  sane  now  and  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the 
ghastly  slaughter  of  his  own  children  which  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  madness  he  had  wrought,  receives  from  Theseus  some 
measure  of  consolation  and  advice.  Early  in  that  colloquy,  ere 
yet  Theseus  has  had  time  to  soothe  the  sufferings  or  to  guide  the 
course  of  his  stricken  friend,  Heracles  cries  to  him  in  bitterness 
of  soul, 

Theseus,  hast  view'd  my  triumph  o'er  my  children  1 

and  Theseus  answers  with  gentle  simplicity, 

I  heard,  and  now  I  see  the  woes  thou  showst  me. 
1  Bur.  Med.  1333  fi. 
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And  then  follow  the  lines : 

HP.     tI  brjra  fiov   Kpar'  nvfKoKvijfas  fj\i(o; 

0H.     rt  fi'  oi ;  ^tatVetff  Ovrjros  &v   ra  rtov   dewv ; 

HP.      <j>fvy\   S>  ToKainap',   avoiriov  filaa-fi'  ifiov. 

eH.     oiSelf  dXdoTOjf)  Tois  (j)i\ois  €<   tS>v  <jii\av'. 
Her.     Why  then  hast  bared  my  head  before  the  Sun  ? 
Thes.     Nay,  wherefore  not  ?  canst  thou — niere  man — taint  godhead  ? 
Her.    Yet  flee  thyself,  risk  not  my  taint  of  blood-guilt. 
Thes.    Where  love  joins,  bloodshed  to  no  vengeance  moves. 

It  is  the  connexion  and  significance  of  the  last  two  lines  which 

I  wish  briefly  to  discuss.     Theseus   has  used   the  word  'taint' 

{fiMlvei<i),  and  Heracles  at  once  seizes  on  it,  emphasizes  it,  and 

warns  his  friend  to  begone  lest  he  be  contaminated ;  and  then 

Theseus  answers  (to  give   a  literal  rendering)  '  No   Avenger  of 

blood   proceeds    from    them    that    love  against   them  that  love.' 

What  does  this  mean  ?     The  line  is  often  translated  as  if  Theseus 

meant,  '  No,  I  will  stay,  for  though   an   Avenger  of  blood  may 

probably  pursue  you,  Heracles,  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  touch 

me  who  love  you   as  a  friend  I'     A  generous  and   sympathetic 

utterance  indeed !     And  how  consistent  with  that  fine  burst  of 

feeling  with  which  he  had  but  a  moment  before  refused  to  be 

warned  away : 

'  Why  warn'st  thou  me  of  blood  with  hand  uplift  ? 
In  fear  lest  I  be  tainted  by  thy  speech  ? 
Nought  reck  I  of  ill  fortune  at  thy  side 
Where  once  'twas  good ;    that  hour  must  draw  my  heart 
When  thou  didst  bring  me  safe  from  death  to  light ; 
Nay,  I  hate  friends  whose  gratitude  grows  old, 
I  hate  the  man  that  will  enjoy  good  hap 
But  will  not  face  foul  weather  with  his  friend'.' 

Is  this  the  man  whose  words,  spoken  but  a  moment  later,  shall 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  '  I  will  not  run  away,  because  the  da,nger 
that  threatens  my  friend  cannot  hurt  me'?  The  thought  is 
deeper,  more  generous,  than  that.  Theseus  is  thinking  not  of 
himself,  but  of  his  friend.  It  is  the  word  'pollution,'  used  first  by 
himself  and  caught  up  by  Heracles,  which  arrests  his  attention. 
Was  his  friend  '  polluted '  by  a  deed  of  blood,  wrought  in  madness, 
expiated  in  tears?  Polluted?  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  religious 
purification  was  required  •■.     He  cannot  deny  the  pollution.    But 

1  Eur.  H.  P.  1229  £f. 

2  Cf.  Paley,  in  his  note  to  elucidate  this  dialogue.  It  should  be  added  however 
that  in  a  second  note  on  the  same  page,  dealing  with  this  line  only,  he  apparently 
contradicts  his  previous  explanation. 

"  Eur.  H.  F.  1218  ft.  ■"  Cf.  1324. 
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could  the  deed  also  be  punished  as  the  mui'der  of  close  kinsfolk 
was  wont  to  be  punished  ?  Could  the  children,  albeit  slain  by 
their  own  father's  hand,  desire  revenge  upon  him  who  loved  them 
and  was  loved  of  them  ?  '  No,'  he  answers  boldly,  '  pollution 
{fiLacffia)  there  is,  but  no  Alastor,  no  Avenger  of  blood,  can  come 
from  them  that  love  against  them  that  love.'  How  then  does 
Theseus  picture  the  Alastor  who,  but  for  the  bond  of  love  between 
the  father  and  his  dead  children,  would  seek  vengeance  for  their 
death  ?  The  phrase  which  he  uses  is  ambiguous — perhaps  de- 
liberately ambiguous — ovSet?  . . .  e/t  t5)v  <j}l,X(ov.  It  may  mean 
equally  well '  no  one  of  those  who  love '  or  '  no  one  coming  from 
those  who  love.'  But  when  the  close  correspondence  of  fiiacr/xa, 
'pollution,'  and  dXdcTToyp,  'avenger,'  is  noted  in  this  passage,  and 
when  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  dead  children  of  Medea  are 
elsewhere  plainly  named  Miastores,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  an 
audience  familiar  with  the  belief  that  the  dead  themselves  avenged 
their  own  wrongs  would  not  have  interpreted  the  ambiguous  phrase 
to  mean  '  none  of  these  children  shall  rise  up  from  the  grave  as  an 
Alastor,  for  love  is  stronger  than  vengeance.' 

But  such  doubt  as  still  remains  is  set  at  rest  when  we  turn 
from  the  usage  of  the  word  Alastor  to  its  origin  and  enquire 
how  it  obtained  the  sense  of  '  Avenger.'     What  is  its  derivation  ? 

Two  conjectures  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  ancients  and 
are  recorded  by  early  commentators  and  lexicographers^  The 
one  connects  the  word  with  the  root  of  \av9dvw,  '  I  escape  notice,' 
and  extracts  a  meaning  in  a  variety  of  ways,  leaving  it  open  to 
choice,  for  example,  whether  it  shall  mean  a  god  whose  notice 
nothing  escapes  or  a  man  who  commits  acts  which  cannot  escape 
some  god's  notice.  The  other  conjecture  refers  the  word  to  the 
root  of  dXdofiai,  'I  wander.'  It  is  between  these  two  proposed 
derivations  that  our  choice  lies;  nor  can  we  obtain  much  help 
from  the  greatest  modem  authorities.  Curtius^  unhesitatingly 
adopts  the  latter,  Brugmann^  the  former,  nor  does  either  of  them 
so  much  as  mention  the  possibility  of  the  alternative.  I  must 
therefore  discuss  the  question  without  reference  to  these  authorities, 
knowing  that,  if  I  run  counter  to  the  one,  I  have  the  countenance 
of  the  other. 

1  See  Eustath.  on  II.  iv.  295.  =  Gk  Etymol.  547. 

'  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  ii.  §  122. 
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Is  then  aXdaroap,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  non-forgetter,'  a  possible 
formation  from  the  root  of  Xav6ava>  1  My  own  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  decided  negative,  and  my  reasons  are  as  follows. 
Substantives  denoting  the  agent  and  formed  with  the  suf5Sx  -Tcap 
{-Top-)  can  only  be  so  formed  direct  from  a  verb-stem,  as  ptjrosp 
from  fpe  or  fep  appearing  in  epw  etc.,  firfo-Twp  from  the  stem  of 
fj.'ijSo/jiai,  d<f>rjTa)p  answering  to  the  verb  dcj)b7]fii,  iTri^ijTcop  to 
iTTi^aivai.  It  is  among  these  and  other  such  examples  that 
Brugmann  places  the  anomalous  dXdarwp,  to  be  connected  with 
oKacTTot;,  XrjOai.  But  evidently,  in  order  that  dXdarcop  may  be 
parallel,  let  us  say,  to  d<f}TjT(op,  we  must  postulate  the  existence  of 
an  impossible  verb  d-Xrjdo)  or  d-XavOdvofiai,  '  I  non-forget.'  Nor 
would  it  mend  matters  to  suppose,  first,  the  formation,  direct 
from  XrjBw,  of  a  nomen  agentis  of  the  fopm  Xda-rcop,  a  'forgetter'; 
for  the  privative  d-  appears  only  in  adjectives  and  advei'bs  and  in 
such  verbs  and  substantives  as  are  formed  directly  from  them,  as 
dfivri/Moveiv  from  dp,vvp.a)v  etc.,  and  cannot  be  prefixed  at  pleasure 
to  a  substantive  or  verb  not  so  formed ;  aXdcrrcop  could  no  more 
be  formed  from  an  hypothetical  substantive  XdcrTmp^,  than  could 
an  hypothetical  verb  d-Xavddvei70at  be  formed  from  Xav6dvea6ai,. 
Etymologically  then  the  derivation  of  aXdarcop  from  d-  privative 
and  the  root  of  X-ijOco  is  impossible,  and  its  sense  of  'Avenger' 
was  not  developed  from  the  meaning  '  one  who  does  not  forget.' 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  connexion  of  dXdarojp  with  the 
verb  dXdadai,  '  to  wander,'  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Not  only 
is  the  formation  simple,  but  an  exact  parallel  is  forthcoming.  As 
the  substantive  p,idaTcop  stands  to  the  verb  fitaivco,  so  does  the 
substantive  dXda-Twp  stand  to  a  by-form  of  dXdofiai,  which  is  fairly 
frequent  in  Tragedy,  dXaivw\  It  follows  then  that  dXaarcop 
meant  originally  a  'wanderer.' 

But,  when  once  that  primary  meaning  is  discovered,  there  can 
be  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  primary  application  of  the  term. 
Of  the  three  possible  exactors  of  vengeance — the  revenant  himself, 
some  demonic  agent,  and  the  nearest  kinsman— the  first  alone 

1  The  nearest  parallel  could  only  be  the  dubious  form  dSurris  in  Hesiod,  W. 
and  D.,  353.  But  that  form,  if  correct,  is  probably  best  treated  as  adjective  (gift- 
less)  not  as  substantive  (non-giver). 

■•^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  P.  Giles,  of  Emmanuel  College,  for  pointing  out  to  me  that 
the  analogy  with  iiiiarup  is  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  Meyer's  Griechische 
Philologie. 
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could  be  aptly  described  as  a  '  wanderer ' ;  moreover  we  know  that 
the  murdered  man  was  actually  so  conceived,  and  that,  among  the 
punishments  by  which  he  sought  to  make  his  murderer  suffer  the 
same  lot  as  he  himself  endured,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was 
the  punishment  of  wandering  and  exile.  The  name  Alastor  there- 
fore, like  Miastor,  denoted  first  of  all  the  dead  man  himself,  and 
was  only  secondarily  extended  to  human  or  divine  agents  seeking 
vengeance  on  his  behalf 

It  remains  only  to  enquire  how  the  meaning  '  Avenger '  was 
evolved  from  the  meaning  '  Wanderer,'  and  so  completely  super- 
seded it  that  the  name  Alastor es  was  extended  to  those  agents 
who  were  in  no  obvious  sense  '  Wanderers '  but  simply  '  Avengers.' 

The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  Iliad,  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  Greek  warrior'.  This  fact  tends  to  show  that  the  word 
had  as  yet  acquired  none  of  that  ill-omened  sense  which  it  un- 
doubtedly bears  in  Greek  Tragedy.  It  was  used  rather,  we  may 
believe,  in  its  original  and  literal  sense  of  'wanderer,'  and  the 
adoption  of  such  a  word  as  a  proper  name  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Homeric  nomenclature.  Hector,  Nestor, 
Mestor,  are  famous  names  of  the  same  class. 

Otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name  the  word  is  not  used  in 
Homer,  nor  does  it  occur  at  all  again,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  before 
the  time  of  Aeschylus.  It  is  during  this  interval  then  that  the 
evolution  of  meaning  must  have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  age  of 
Aeschylus  the  idea  of  vengeance — and  vengeance  of  a  horrible 
kind — had  become  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word.  My  view 
then  is  that  the  intervening  centuries  had  witnessed  a  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  several  words  which  alike  originally  meant 
a  'wanderer,'  a  diff'erentiation  such  that  aX^Trj^  remained  the 
ordinary  and  general  term,  while  dXaaTcap  was  little  by  little 
restricted  to  the  wanderer  from  the  dead,  the  revenant ;  and  that 
subsequently  from  meaning  a  revenant  of  any  and  every  kind  it 
became  limited  to  that  single  class  of  revenants  whose  wanderings 

1  Horn.  II.  IV.  295,  'A/i0i  ,u^7ac  U.€KayovTa,  'AXd<rTop6.  re,  XpajMbv  re.  The  hiatus  in 
the  third  foot  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  suggestion,  to  which  Mr  P.  Giles  has 
kindly  called  my  attention,  that  iXdaruip  should  begin  with  a  digamma.  There  is 
however  no  need  for  the  supposition,  since  hiatus  after  the  trochaic  caesura  is  not 
infrequent  (e.g.  II.  i.  569)  and  some  license  is  generally  allowed  m  any  case  in  the 
metrical  treatment  of  proper  names;  moreover,  in  II.  viii.  333,  we  have  a  Ime 
ending  STos  'AXcurrap  which  makes  against  the  original  existence  of  a  digamma  in 
the  word. 
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were  guided  by  the  desire  for  revenge — the  class  to  whom  the 
name  Miastores  had  always  belonged. 

Some  evidence  for  the  first  stage  in  this  development  of 
meaning  is  furnished  by  the  Tragic  usage  of  the  verb  from  which 
the  substantive  is  derived ;  for  in  both  its  forms,  aXaaOai,  and 
dXabeiv,  it  continued  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  restless  dead, 
when  the  substantive  aXdarcop,  as  I  conceive,  had  come  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Avenger  only.  Indeed  it  might  almost  be 
thought  that  both  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  bad  an  inkling  of  the 
derivation  and  earlier  meaning  of  the  substantive ;  for  while 
idiom  debarred  them  from  using  aXaarasp  in  the  large  sense  of 
any  revenant,  they  certainly  used  the  corresponding  verb  in 
contexts  which  suggest  that  those  who  thus  'wander'  were  not 
imagined  by  them  as  vague  impalpable  ghosts,  but  possessed  for 
them  rather  the  real  substance  and  physical  traits  of  a  revenant. 
Thus  in  the  Eumenides,  though  Clytemnestra  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  play  the  part  of  a  revenant  and  appears  only  as  a  ghost, 
yet  the  more  gross  and  popular  conception  of  her  is  clearly 
present  to  the  poet's  mind.  Though  a  ghost,  she  points  to  the 
wounds  which  her  son's  hands  inflicted^;  though  a  ghost,  she  is 
made  to  exhort  the  Erinyes  to  vengeance  '  on  behalf  of  her  very 
soul '  (tj)?  e'/xTj?  nrepi  yfrvxv^)^-  Strange  gestures  and  strange 
language  indeed,  if  the  so-called  ghost  had  been  conceived  as  a 
mere  disembodied  soul !  But  the  popular  conception  of  the 
revenant  penetrated  even  here.  And  was  it  not  the  same  con- 
ception which  suggested  the  phrase  alcrxpax;  d\S>fiai,  'I  wander 
in  dishonour''?  In  the  popular  belief,  as  we  know,  the  murderer 
was  bound  to  wander  after  death,  suffering  as  he  had  wrought ; 
and  it  is  as  a  murderess^  that  Clytemnestra  avows  herself  con- 
demned to  shameful  wanderings.  '  To  wander,'  aXaadai,  sums  up 
the  suffering  which  the  murderer,  like  his  victim,  must  incur 
after  death.  It  is  likely  then  that  the  name  aKda-rap  too  was 
originally  applied  to  any  '  wanderer ' — whether  murderer  or 
murdered — before  it  acquired  the  connotation  of  vindictiveness 
and  so  became  appropriated  to  the  latter  only. 

Again  Euripides  uses  the  same  verb  of  one  whose  body  has 

1  Aesoh.  Eum.  103.  ''  Aeaob.  Eum.  114.  '  Aesoh.  Bum.  98. 

■■  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  passage,  though  of  course  her  own  violent 
death  might  equally  well  have  been  given  as  a  cause  of  '  wandering.' 
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not  received  burial.  This  time  there  is  no  connexion  with  blood- 
guilt  at  all,  but  the  lines  are  simply  the  plaint  of  captive  wife  for 
husband  slain  in  battle  :  '  oh  beloved,  oh  husband  mine,  dead  art 
thou  and  wanderest  un buried,  unwatered  with  tears' — av  fiev 
<^^i/i6i/o?  aXatVet?,  aOa-irTO'i,  avvSpo^^.  'To  wander  unburied ' — 
could  there  be  a  simpler  description  of  a  revenant  ?  Does  not  the 
whole  miserj'  of  the  unburied  dead  consist  in  this — that  they 
must  wander?  It  is  almost  inconceivable  then  that  the  name 
Alastor,  'wanderer,'  should  have  been  originally  applied  only  to  a 
single  class  of  the  wandering  dead — to  those  whose  wanderings 
were  directed  towards  vengeance,  and  not  also  to  those  whose 
wanderings  were  more  aimless,  more  pitiable,  whose  whole  exis- 
tence might  have  been  summed  up  in  that  one  word  '  wandering.' 
At  some  time  then  between  the  age  of  Homer  and  that  of 
Aeschylus  Alastor,  I  hold,  meant  simply  revenant. 

How  then  shall  we  explain  that  caprice  of  language  which, 
according  to  this  Tragic  usage,  permitted  all  the  unhappy  dead 
to  be  said  '  to  wander '  (aXdadai,  aXaiveiv),  but  apparently  for- 
bade them  to  be  collectively  named  '  wanderers '  (dXaarope';)  ? 
How  did  Alastor  acquire  its  sense  of  'Avenger'  and  become 
restricted  to  one  class  of  revenant  only  ? 

It  might  be  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  those  revenants 
who  were  bent  on  avenging  their  own  wrongs  are  likely  always  to 
have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  popular  superstition  simply 
because  they  inspired  most  terror  in  the  popular  mind ;  other 
revenants  were  harmless,  and,  as  harmless,  liable  to  be  little  re- 
garded and  seldom  named ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  class  might 
thus  have  appropriated  to  itself  the  name  which  properly  belonged 
to  all.  But  there  is  another  influence  which,  if  it  did  not  cause, 
may  at  least  have  facilitated  and  quickened  the  change — the 
influence  of  the  word  d\aa-ro<;,  '  unforgotten,'  which,  as  I  have 
noted  above,  was  commonly  and  naturally,  in  an  age  when  etymo- 
logy was  not  science  but  guess-work,  connected  with  aXaarcop. 
Etymologically  the  two  words  have  nothing  in  common ;  but  that 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  supposition  that,  in  their  usage,  their  casual 
but  close  similarity  of  form  rendered  the  meaning  of  the  one 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  the  fact 
that  the  two  words,  it  matters  not  how  erroneously,  were  actually 

1  Eur.  Tro.  1023. 
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in  early  times  referred  to  a  common  origin^  warrants  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  influence  had  been  exercised.  Now  oKaaroi} 
always  remained  in  meaning  true  to  its  derivation.  Itself  em- 
ployed in  the  passive  sense, '  unforgotten,'  it  seems  to  have  made 
over  the  active  meaning,  '  unforgetting,'  '  vindictive '  (which,  on 
the  analogy  of  aiTpaKro<;  and  a  score  of  similar  forms,  it  should 
naturally  have  possessed),  to  the  apparently  kindred  word  dXacrrap. 
This  adventitious  meaning  accorded  well  with  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  most  conspicuous  class  of  'wanderers'  from  the 
grave — those  whose  wanderings  had  a  vindictive  aim ;  and  thus, 
by  the  help  of  the  accidental  resemblance  of  two  words,  it  seems  to 
have  come  to  pass  that  the  term  Alastores  ceased  to  be  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  revenants  and  denoted  only  the  'Avengers.'  At  this 
point  it  became  in  fact  synonymous  with  Miastores,  and,  like  that 
word,  enlarged  its  scope  so  as  to  denote  not  only  the  prime 
Avenger,  the  revenant  himself,  but  also  any  divine  or  human 
agents  employed  by  him  as  subsidiary  Avengers. 

So  much  then  for  the  first  meaning  which  the  lexicons 
attach  to  the  words  Alastor  and  Miastor;  the  second  inter- 
pretation of  them,  in  relation  to  a  blood-guilty  man,  may  be  more 
briefly  treated.  Alastor  in  this  passive  sense  is  alleged  to  mean 
a  man  who  suffers  from  the  vengeance  of  one  who  is  an  Alastor 
in  the  active  sense ;  and  Miastor  to  mean  a  man  who  is  himself 
polluted  and  therefore  pollutes  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

As  regards  Alastor,  this  explanation  stands  already  condemned 
by  the  fact  that  it  pre-supposes  the  derivation  from  Xavdavojiai, 
and  even  then  it  does  fresh  and  incredible  violence  to  language; 
a  sane  philologist  may  commit  the  error  of  deriving  akaarap 
from  \av6dvofiai  and  making  it  mean  '  one  who  does  not  forget ' ; 
but  only  the  maddest  could  dream  of  interpreting  it  as  '  one  who 
does  deeds  which  others  do  not  forget.'  But,  if  in  spite  of  this 
we  trouble  to  turn  up  the  references  which  the  lexicons  give  under 
this  heading,  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  there  is  no  more  support 
for  such  a  meaning  in  idiomatic  usage  than  in  etymological  origin. 
Three  references  are  cited.  The  first  is  to  that  passage  of  the 
Eumenides  in  which  Orestes  declares  himself  dXaa-ropa,  ov  -Kpoar- 
rpoTraiov'',  a  phrase  which  means,  as  I  have  already  shown,  'an 

1  Cf.  Plutarch,  de  defect,  orac,  cap.  15  (p.  418) 

2  Aesob.  Eum.  236,  of.  above,  p.  466. 
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avenger,  not  a  murderer.'  This  then  should  be  classified  as  an 
example  of  the  active,  not  of  the  hypothetical  passive,  meaning  of 
Alastor.  Of  the  other  two  passages,  one  is  from  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles,  -where  the  hero  in  his  anger  and  despair  speaks  of  the 
guileful  enemies  who  robbed  him  of  his  prize  as  Alastores^,  and 
the  other  a  passage  from  Demosthenes  in  which  he  criticizes 
Aeschines  for  applying  the  word  as  an  opprobrious  name  to  Philip 
of  Macedon-.  But  in  what  possible  sense  could  either  Ajax' 
enemies  or  Philip  of  Macedon  be  described  as  'suffering  from 
Avengers '  ?  On  the  contrary,  at  the  times  when  the  word  Alastor 
was  applied  to  them,  their  success  should  surely  have  suggested 
that  they  were  favoured  by  heaven,  and  their  opponents  rather 
were  the  sufferers.  What  then  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  thus 
opprobriously  employed  ?  A  meaning,  I  answer,  very  little  re- 
moved from  that  of  'Avenger'  and  arising  out  of  it.  For  how 
was  the  Avenger — be  he  the  revenant  himself  or  a  demon  acting 
on  his  behalf — constantly  pictured  ?  Was  it  not  as  a  fiend  tor- 
menting with  every  torment  the  object  of  his  wrath,  plaguing 
him,  maddening  him,  sucking  his  very  blood  ?  Little  wonder  then 
if  the  justice  of  that  vengeance  was  sometimes  obscured  in  men's 
minds  by  their  horror  of  it,  and  if  the  word  Alastor  suggested  to 
them  a  fiend,  a  merciless  tormentor.  In  that  sense  Ajax  might 
well  apply  the  name  to  his  enemies,  and  Aeschines  to  Philip. 
Nor  are  other  instances  of  it  lacking.  Demosthenes  himself,  for 
all  his  criticism  of  Aeschines'  vulgarity  in  calling  Philip  ^aplBapov 
re  Koi  dXaaropa,  'a  foreign  devil,'  used  the  same  word  of  Aeschines 
and  his  friends^;  again,  in  Sophocles,  the  lion  of  Nemea  for  the 
loss  and  havoc  that  he  inflicted  is  unique  among  beasts  that  pei'ish 
in  having  merited  the  same  sorry  title — ^ovkoXwv  aXacncop,  the 
'herdsmen's  Tormentor^';  and  indeed,  apart  from  living  men  and 
animals,  there  are  many  instances  in  Tragedy^  in  which  the  word 
Alastor,  applied  to  some  supernatural  foe,  revenant  or  demon,  may 
be  more  appropriately  rendered  by  '  fiend '  or  '  tormentor '  than  by 
'  avenger.' 

And  the  same  thing  is  true,  I  hold,  of  the  word  Miastor.     The 
theory  of  the  lexicons,  namely,  that  the  word  denotes  a  polluted 

1  Soph.  Ajax,  373.  ^  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legal.,  p.  438,  28. 

3  Demosth.  de  Corona,  §  296,  p.  324.  ■*  Soph.  Trach.  1092. 

5  e.g.  Eur.  Iph.  in  Aul.  878  ;  Phoen.  1550 ;  El.  979  ;  Or.  1668. 
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and  blood-guilty  mau  because  such  an  one  is  inevitably  a  'pollut 
of  others,  is  certainly  not  intrinsically  bad;  for  it  recognises  t 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  '  polluter,'  and  bases  the  seconda 
meaning  '  polluted '  upon  a  right  understanding  of  the  old  bel 
that  pollution  was  contagious.  But  at  the  same  time  it  giv 
some  occasion  to  wonder  why  the  word  should  have  been  divert 
from  its  most  natural  meaning  in  order  to  denote  that  which  t 
cognate  word  /j,iap6<:  already  expressed  more  simply.  Moreovi 
when  examination  is  made  of  those  passages  which  are  claimed 
examples  of  such  an  usage,  the  theory  becomes  wholly  unnecessai 
The  two  most  specious  examples  are  two  passages  from  Aeschyk 
and  Euripides^,  in  both  of  which  the  persons  called  Miastores  a 
Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra.  Now  the  authors  of  Agamemnoi 
death  were  certainly  polluted,  and  might  with  justice  have  be( 
called  fuapol — that  is  admitted.  But  because  they  might  ha 
been  called  fuapoi  and  actually  are  called  /j,idaTop€^,  it  does  n 
follow  that,  though  the  words  have  the  same  root,  they  also  be 
the  same  meaning.  Obviously  the  word  'fiends,'  if  fiiaa-Top 
ever  has  that  sense,  would  be  an  equally  apt  description  of  tj 
murderous  pair.  The  choice  therefore  between  these  two  rende 
ings  here  must  be  guided  by  more  certain  examples  of  usaj 
elsewhere. 

Two  may  be  selected  as  eminently  clear.  In  one  Orestes  cal 
Helen  Tr)v  ''EXkdho'i  jxidaropa^,  where  the  word  cannot  mean 
'polluted  wretch,'  for  the  construction  postulates  an  active  meanir 
in  Miastor ;  nor  yet  can  the  phrase  be  intelligibly  rendered  '  tl 
polluter  of  Greece,'  for  there  was  no  pollution  involved  in  tl 
warfare  which  Helen  had  caused ;  clearly  Orestes  means  '  tl 
tormentor  of  Greece,'  the  fiend  who  had  proved  the  bane  i 
ships  and  men  and  cities.  In  the  other  passage  Peleus  appli( 
the  word  to  Menelaus:  'I  look  upon  thee,'  he  says,  'as  o 
the  murderer — the  fiend-like  destroyer  (fiidarop"  m<;  rwa)— ( 
Achilles^'  Here  again  Miastor  clearly  bears  an  active  sense,  an 
at  the  same  time  cannot  be  rendered  'polluter.'  Menelaus  ha 
brought  upon  Achilles  not  pollution  but  death,  and  the  wor 
Miastor  explains  the  word  'murderer'  (avOevrvv)  which  precede 
it — explains  that  the  murder  laid  to  Menelaus'  charge  was  nc 

1  Choeph.  928.  «  Electra,  677.  "  Eur.  Or.  1584. 

•■  Eur.  Anclr.  614. 
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the  open  violence  of  a  stronger  foe,  but  resembled  the  death- 
dealing  of  some  lurking  fiend.  In  these  two  passages  then  the 
interpretation  of  Miastor  in  the  sense  of  'fiend/  'tormentor,' 
'destroyer,'  is  necessary  and  proven;  and,  this  being  known, 
common  reason  bids  us  read  more  ambiguous  scriptures  in  the 
light  thus  obtained.  There  is  therefore  no  call  to  suppose  that 
fLLaartop  ever  meant  'polluted';  from  the  active  meaning  'Avenger ' 
it  developed,  like  Alastor,  the  broader  sense  of  'Tormentor'  or 
'  Fiendish  Destroyer ' ;  and  these  meanings  completely  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  Tragic  and  other  usage  of  the  words. 

There  remains  the  word  irpoaTpoiraio';,  to  which  the  lexicons, 
I  admit,  rightly  ascribe  a  twofold  meaning.  It  is  clearly  used 
both  of  the  Avenger  of  blood  and  also  of  the  blood-guilty  person 
who  is  seeking  purification.  But  as  regards  both  the  means  by 
which  the  first  signification  was  obtained,  and  the  primary  applica- 
tion of  the  word  in  that  signification,  I  join  issue.  The  second 
meaning  is  more  satisfactorily  explained,  and  my  criticism  of  it 
will  not  go  beyond  an  alternative  suggestion. 

The  lexicons  elucidate  the  first  meaning  as  follows:  he  to 
ivhom  one  turns,  especially  with  supplications,  6e6<:  or  ^aifimv 
irpoaTpoirai.o';  the  god  to  whom  the  murdered  person  turns  for 
vengeance,  hence  an  avenger,  like  aXdcrTiu/a... hence  also  of  the 
manes  of  murdered  persons,  visiting  with  vengeance,  implacable. 

The  objections  to  this  explanation  are  obvious.  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  TrpoerTpoTraio^  is  at  all  likely  to  have  had 
any  passive  meaning — as  it  were  a  person  who  'is  turned  to' — 
when  the  verb  irpoa-Tpe-jrcD  itself  was,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
never  so  used  ;  and  further,  if  a  god  had  really  been  called  irpoa- 
Tpoiraioi;  because  the  murdered  man  turned  for  vengeance  to  him, 
the  extension  of  the  term  to  the  manes  of  murdered  persons  must 
imply  a  conception  of  the  murdered  man  turning  for  vengeance 
towards — himself  This  is  not  a  little  cumbrous  ;  and  for  my  part 
I  deny  the  existence  of  any  passive  sense  of  TrpoaTpoiraio^. 

I  do  however  find  two  senses  of  the  word,  the  one  active, 
corresponding  to  the  transitive  use  of  the  verb  Trpoa-TpeTreiv  or 
■n-pocTTpi-n-ea-dai,  (for  the  middle  as  well  as  the  active  voice  might 
be  used  transitively,  as  will  shortly  appear),  the  other  middle, 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  middle  ■wpoaTpeirecrBai. 
Thus  the  active  meaning  of  Trpoa-rpoTraio';  will  be  turning  some- 
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thing  towards  or  against  someone ;  the  middle  meaning,  turni 
oneself  towards  someone. 

The  active  usage  is  best  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  Aeschin 
in  which  he  accuses  Demosthenes  of  wilful  perjury  in  calumniatii 
him,  and  then  appeals  to  the  jury  in  these  words — idaere  ovv  t 
TOiovTOV  avTov  irpoaTpoTraiov  {/jltj  yap  Sij  Trjv  TToXetBs)  ev  vfj 
dvaa-jpe^ecrOai.^ ;  'Will  you  then  allow  this  perjurer,  who  h 
turned  upon  his  own  head  (for  I  pray  that  it  be  not  on  the  cit 
the  anger  of  the  gods  in  whose  name  he  swore,  to  continue 
your  midst  ? '  Here  the  very  brevity  of  the  Greek,  which 
am  compelled  to  expand  in  translation,  proves  that  Aeschin( 
audience  were  perfectly  familiar  with  an  active  meaning  of  Trpoi 
rpoTTuio'i  with  an  evil  connotation,  'turning  some  misfortune 
punishment  or  vengeance  upon  someone.' 

The  middle  sense  of  irpoaTpoiraio'i  is  equally  clearly  exhibit( 
by  Aeschylus,  who  in  telling  the  story  of  Thyestes  says  that  afti 
his  banishment  by  his  brother  Atreus  he  came  again  ■n-poaTpoTraL: 
eaTt,a<;^,  'turning  himself  (as  a  suppliant)  towards  the  hearth' 
his  father's  home,  so  that  his  own  life  at  least  was  spared  out 
respect  for  the  place. 

Thus  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  are  established,  and 
remains  only  to  show  how  they  were  specially  used  in  connexic 
with  blood-guilt. 

In  the  active  sense  irpoa-TpoTraio'^  was  primarily  applied, 
hold,  like  Miastor  and  Alastor,  to  the  murdered  man  himsel 
who  '  turned '  his  wrath  '  against '  the  murderer,  or,  if  it  i 
happened,  against  the  next  of  kin  who  had  failed  in  his  duty  i 
bringing  the  murderer  to  justice.  It  is  precisely  thus  that  Plal 
uses  the  verb  TrpoaTpiirecrdai,  in  recording  the  old  tradition  i 
which  he  apparently  reposed  so  much  faith  as  to  base  his  ow 
laws  upon  it.  '  If  the  nearest  of  kin,'  so  runs  the  passage,  '  d 
not  seek  vengeance  for  the  deed,  it  is  held  that  the  poUutio 
devolves  upon  him,  and  that  the  sufferer  (i.e.  the  dead  mar 
turns  upon  him  the  suffering  (i.e.  that  which  the  homicide  hia 
self  should  have  incurred),  and  anyone  who  will  may  bring  a  sui 
against  him,  etc.^* '     The  words  which  I  have  italicised  are  in  th 

1  Aesohines,  De  falsa  legatione,  §  168  (p.  49).     Cf.  §  162  (p.  48). 

2  Aeschylus,  Agam.  1587. 

3  Plato,  Leges,  ix.  p.  866  b,  of.  above,  p.  445. 
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Greek  tov  iradovro^  irpoarpeirofji.evov  Trjv  Trddrjv,  where  the  middle 
presumably  was  preferred  to  the  active  because  the  sufiferings 
which  the  dead  man  inflicts  are,  as  we  already  know  and  as  the 
langjaage  of  the  particular  phrase  itself  suggests,  exactly  those 
which  he  himself  suffers.  This  usage  of  the  verb,  though  it  is 
distinctly  rare  and  probably  a  technicality  of  religion  or  law,  is 
so  perfectly  clear  in  this  one  example^  that  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  about  understanding  the  cognate  word  irpoarpoiraio'i 
in  the  same  sense.  And  indeed  one  lexicographer,  Photius,  shows 
that  he  did  so  understand  it ;  for  he  tells  us  that  Zeus  was  some- 
times invoked  under  this  title,  as  turning  against  murderers  the 
pollution  (including  perhaps  the  punishments)  of  their  crime : 
Tievs . . .  irpoffTpoiraio^,  o  irpocrTpeircov  to  ayo<;  avToi<;  (sc.  rot? 
traXafjivaioi'iY — such  are  his  actual  words,  and  this  time  of  course 
the  verb  is  rightly  in  the  active,  for  Zeus  is  in  no  way  personally 
concerned  but  acts  only  in  the  interests  of  the  dead  man.  Clearly 
then  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  active  meaning  that  irpoa-TpoiraiO'; 
came  to  be  practically  a  synonym  of  Miastor  and  Alastor  in  the 
sense  of  an  Avenger  of  blood. 

Once  more  then  we  return  to  the  same  question  which  has 
been  propounded  and  answered  with  regard  to  those  two  other 
names — to  whom  was  the  term  ■vrpocrTpoTraio';  primarily  applied  ? 

I  find  the  application  of  it  more  restricted  than  that  of  the 
other  two  words.  It  was  used  of  the  dead  man  himself,  and  it 
was  used  of  demons  avenging  his  cause ;  but  it  was  never  used^  of 
the  next  of  kin  in  the  character  of  avenger — and  that  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  when  the  word  was  applied  to  a  living  man  it 

^  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  a  solitary  example  of  the  use  in  Classical  Greek; 
but  I  very  strongly  suspect  that  in  Antiphon,  p.  127  (init.),  TrpoaTp^^ofMcu  should 
be  read  instead  of  Trpo<rTpL\po/iai.  -A  man  accused  of  murder  is  saying,  iSi/tus  /ih 
yap  dTro\v8ds,  Sid  t6  //.t]  6p8Qs  5i5axS^>'ai  vf-as  dvoijivyCov,  rod  p-rj  dtSafai'Tos  Kal  ovx 
vfiiTepov  rbv  irpotrrpdiraioj/  toS  dirodavSi'Tos  Karaariia-io-  p.r)  dpBCis  5i  KaraXrirjiBds  \i(j> 
i/iuv,  iifuv  Kol  oil  TO&rif  rb  p.rjvip.a  Twv  d\iTT]pluv  ■wpaarpl'^op.ai.  The  sense  is,  'It  I 
were  really  guilty  of  this  murder  and  yet  owing  to  the  feeble  case  presented  by  the 
prosecutor  I  were  acquitted  by  you,  my  escape  would  bring  the  Avenger  of  the  dead 
man  upon  the  prosecutor  and  not  on  you  ;  whereas,  if  you  condemn  me  wrongly  when 
I  am  innocent,  it  will  be  on  you  and  not  on  him  that  I,  after  death,  shall  turn  the 
wrath  of  the  Avengers.'  Clearly  wpo<TTpi\poiJ.a.i  is  required  to  answer  TvpoaTpbiraiov, 
and  it  could  have  no  more  natural  object  than  t6  firivina,  the  special  word  denoting 
the  wrath  which  follows  on  bloodguilt. 

^  Photius,  s.v.  TraKap,v(uoi. 

3  I  venture  upon  this  emphatic  negation,  not  so  much  because  I  have  found  no 
such  usage  in  my  reading  of  Greek  literature,  as  because  the  Une  of  the  Eumenides 
in  which  Orestes  calls  himself  dXdffTopa.,  oii  TrpodTpbrrawv,  would  be  hopelessly 
ambiguous  if  such  an  usage  had  been  possible. 


L. 
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bore  an  entirely  different  meaning,  which  has  yet  to  be  discusse 
the  meaning  of  'blood-guilty.' 

A  few  examples  of  each  usage  must  be  given.  Both  Antiphi 
and  Aeschylus  apply  the  word  to  murdered  men ;  Antiphon,  in 
speech  in  which  the  kinsman,  who  has,  as  in  duty  bound,  unde 
taken  the  prosecution  of  the  murderer,  claim?  that,  if  the  ju: 
wrongfully  acquit,  the  dead  man  will  not  become  Trpoa-Tpoirau 
an  Avenger,  against  his  kinsmen  who  have  done  their  best  in  h 
service,  but  will  visit  his  anger  on  the  jury  for  condoning  an 
thereby  sharing  the  blood-guilt';  Aeschylus,  in  that  list  of  penalti( 
which  has  been  discussed,  when  he  depicts  the  '  madness  and  vai 
terror,'  which  will  befall  Orestes  if  he  fail  in  his  task,  as  an  arro 
that  flieth  in  darkness  sped  by  powers  of  hell  'at  the  behest  ( 
fallen  kindred  that  turn  their  vengeance  upon  him '  (e«  trpofnpi 
7rai(ov  ev  yivet  ireirTooKOToiv^).  But  equally  clearly  in  other  passage 
the  Avenger  indicated  is  not  the  murdered  man,  but  some  divin 
being.  Antiphon  again  is  an  authority  for  this  usage.  Twice,  i 
a  context  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  noticed,  he  speak 
not  of  the  murdered  man  himself  becoming  an  Avenger,  but  c 
certain  divine  powers — whom  he  also  calls  aXtrjfptot,  the  power 
that  deal  vnih.  sin — acting  as  Avengers  (Trpoa-rpoiraioi)  of  th 
dead  I  And  similarly  in  later  time  Pausanias  also  speaks  of 'th 
pollution  (fiiaa-fia)  incurred  by  Pelops  and  of  the  Avenger  (vpoa 
Tpoiraiot;)  of  Myrtilus*.' 

Since  then  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  word  irpoa-Tpo 
Trato?  was  actually  applied  both  to  dead  men  and  to  gods,  ti 
which  of  the  two  did  it  refer  primarily  ?  We  already  know  th( 
answer.  The  dead  man  himself,  as  a  revenant,  was  the  prime  anc 
proper  Avenger  of  his  own  wrongs;  demons  of  vengeance  acted  onlj 
in  his  name,  as  his  subordinates  and  agents.  To  him  therefor* 
the  name  primarily  belonged.  And  even  if  we  had  not  alread} 
learnt  this  from  other  sources,  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  to  whict 
I  have  just  referred,  might  well  guide  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
The  arrow  that  flieth  in  darkness  is  sped  indeed,  he  says,  'bj 
powers  of  hell'  {tmv  ipeprepcov) — the  demonic  agents  of  the 
dead— but  'at  the  behest  of  fallen  kindred.'  The  activity  both 
of  the  principal   and   of  the  agent   is  recognised  in  the  same 

I  Antiphon,  119.  6.  2  Aesch.  Choeph.  287. 

Antiphon,  125.  32  and  126.  39.  1  Pauean.  11.  18.  2. 
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passage,  and  either  might  have  been  called  7rpoaTp67raio<; :  but, 
because  the  activity  of  both  was  pla,inly  asserted,  Aeschylus 
reserved  the  name  for  the  one  to  whom  it  primarily  belonged, 
the  murdered  man,  who  turns  his  wrath,  who  turns  indeed 
those  powers  of  hell  who  execute  his  wrath,  against  his 
enemies. 

There  now  remains  for  consideration  only  the  second  meaning 
of  TTjOoo-T/jo'Traio? ;   how  could  a  word,  which  in  reference  to  dead 
men  or  to  deities  meant  'an  Avenger  of  blood,'  bear,  in  relation  to 
living  men,  the  sense  of  'blood-guilty '  ?    Very  likely  the  dictionaries 
are  right  in  accepting  the  explanation  of  this  use  which  Hesychius^ 
and  others  give.    We  have  seen  one  case^  in  which  the  word  clearly 
has  a  middle  sense  '  turning  oneself  towards '  a  place  or  a  person 
in  supplication ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the 
word  was  used  technically  in  the  same  sense  of  a  blood-guilty  man 
who  turned  to  some  god  or  to  some  sanctuary  in  quest  of  purifica- 
tion.    This,  I  say,  is  very  probably  the  right  explanation.     But 
I  may  perhaps  offer  an  alternative  explanation  which  I  do  not 
count   preferable   but  merely  possible.     The  active  meaning  of 
irpo(jTp6irai,o<;,   'turning   something   upon    someone,'   might   con- 
ceivably have   produced   this  sense  of  'blood-guilty'  as  well  as 
the  other  sense  'an  Avenger  of  blood.'     As  the  dead  man  was 
held  to  turn  something,  namely  his  wrath,  against  his  enemy,  so 
might  the  murderer  have  been  pictured  as  trying  to  turn  some- 
thing, namely  the  pollution  which  he  had  incurred,  upon  some 
object  and  so  to  cleanse  himself  therefrom.    Now  the  chief  feature 
in  the  Delphic  ceremony  of  purification   was  the  slaying  of  a 
sucking-pig  ^    This  may  of  course  have  been  merely  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice;    but  it  is  possible  also  that  the   animal  was  really  a 
surrogate   victim  for  the  murderer  himself,  that  by  laying  his 
polluted  hand  on  its  head  he  transferred  the  religious  uncleanness 
from  himself  to  it,  and  that,  by  the  subsequent  slaughter  of  the 
now  blood-guilty  animal,  he  vicariously  satisfied  the  old  law  that 
blood  could  only  be  washed  out  by  blood.     This  is  only  a  con- 
jecture, and  I  leave  others  to  judge  of  its  probability;  but,  if  the 
ceremony  had  followed  the  lines  which   I  have  suggested,  it  is 
easily  intelligible  that,  in  the  technical  language  of  religion,  the 

1  Hesychius,  b.v.  7rpo<rrp67raios.  ^  Aesch.  Agam.  1587 ;  see  above,  p.  480. 

3  Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  283  and  450. 
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murderer  who  sought  to  turn  his  own  pollution  upon  the  victii 
might  have  been  called  irpocn-po-jraio'!. 

Thus  then  the  problem  of  the  ancient  nomenclature  of  revi 
nants  is  solved,  and  the  results  are  briefly  these:  all  revenam 
were  originally  called  dXda-rope';,  '  Wanderers ' ;  but  subsequentl 
that  name  was  restricted  only  to  the  vengeful  class  of  revenant 
to  which  the  names  /u.tacrTO|0e?  and  TrpocrTpoTraioi  had  alway 
Ipelonged;  and  for  the  more  harmless  and  purely  pitiable  revenant 
no  name  remained,  but  men  said  of  such  an  one  simply,  'H 
wanders.' 


CHAPTEE  V. 

CREMATION  AND  INHUMATION. 

The  discussion  of  those  abnormal  cases  of  after-death  exist- 
ence, to  which  the  last  chapter  has  been  devoted,  has  disclosed 
to  us  the  fact  that  in  all  ages  of  Greece  the  condition  most  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  dead  has  been  incorruptibility  and  the  boon  most 
•to  be  desired  a  sure  and  quick  dissolution;  and  that  of  the  two 
methods  by  which  the  living  might  promote  the  disintegration 
of  the  dead,  cremation  and  inhumation,  the  former  alone  has 
been  accounted  infallible.  What  benefit  in  the  future  existence 
was  in  old  time  thought  to  accrue  to  those  whose  bodies  had  been 
duly  dissolved,  and  to  be  withheld  from  revenants,  is  a  question 
which  may  conveniently  be  adjourned  for  a  while.  First  we 
must  verify  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  abnormal 
by  consideration  of  the.  normal ;  we  must  see  whether  ordinary 
funeral  usage  has  had  for  its  sole  object  the  dissolution  of  the 
dead  in  the  interests  of  the  dead ;  and  what,  if  any,  distinction 
has  been  made  between  inhumation  and  cremation  as  a  means  of 
securing  that  object. 

Now  diverse  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  especially 
among  a  primitive  folk,  would  naturally  suggest  diverse  religious 
purposes  to  be  served  thereby,  diverse  conceptions  of  the  future 
estate  of  the  dead,  or  of  their  future  abode,  or  of  their  future 
relations  with  the  living ;  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  doubt  that,  if 
our  eyes  could  pierce  the  darkness  of  a  long  distant  past  which 
neither  history  nor  even  archaeology  has  illumined,  we  should 
see  that  the  peoples  who  first  used  cremation  and  inhumation 
side  by  side  in  Greece  were  in  so  doing  animated  by  diverse 
religious  sentiments.  But  I  hold  also  that  in  no  period  of  which 
we  have  any  cognisance   have  the   Greeks  regarded  inhumation 
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and  cremation  as  means  to  different  religious  ends ;  but  that, 
whichever  funeral-method  has  been  employed,  one  and  the  same 
immediate  object  has  always  been  kept  in  view,  the  dissolution  of 
the  dead  body,  and  one  and  the  same  motive  (save  in  the  quite 
exceptional  circumstances  where  a  scare  of  vrykolakes  has  tem- 
porarily arisen)  has  always  prompted  the  mourners  thereto,  the 
motive  of  benefiting  the  dead. 

But,  while  the  object  in  view  was  single  and  constant,  there 
would  have  been  no  inconsistency  in  making  a  certain  distinction 
between  the  two  methods  available.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  sole 
object  was  the  disintegration  of  the  dead  body,  the  surer  and 
quicker  means  of  attaining  it  should  logically  have  been  preferred. 
Cremation  therefore  might  legitimately  have  been  reckoned  a 
superior  rite  to  inhumation  ;  for  it  cannot  but  have  been  recog- 
nised that  the  disintegration  of  the  body  is  more  rapidly  and 
unfailingly  effected  by  the  action  of  fire  than  by  the  action  of 
the  soil. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  solvent  action  of  the  earth  upon 
the  buried  body — even  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  absence  of 
any  coffin  in  many  cases — is  popularly  regarded  as  far  more  rapid 
than  it  can  actually  be.  The  period  usually  reckoned  by  the 
common-folk  as  the  limit  of  time  requisite  for  complete  dissolution 
is  forty  days.  This  is  stated  clearly  enough  in  a  few  lines  of  a 
song  of  lamentation  heard  in  Zacynthos : 

KaL  /ieo"  OTO  aapavrorjixepo  dpfiovs  dpfxovs  xapl^ovVj 
irf<f)Tovve  Ta  §av6a  fiaXKia,  jSyaivovv  ra  fiavpa  /jLaria, 
KOI  pfmpia  ndet  to  Kopfil  koL  )(a>pia  to  Kf<ji(iXi\ 

'  And  within  the  forty  days,  they  (the  dead)  are  severed  joint  from  joint, 
their  bright  hair  falls  away,  their  dark  eyes  fall  out,  and  asunder  go  trunk 
and  head.' 

The  Zacynthian  muse  is  horribly  explicit ;  its  utterances  need 
no  interpreter;  itself  rather  gives  the  true  interpretation  of 
certain  customs  which  are  wide-spread  in  modern  Greece  and 
appear  to  date  from  pre-Christian  days. 

The  fortieth  day  after  death  is  almost  universally  observed  in 
Greece  as  one  on  which  the  relations  of  the  deceased  should 
provide  a  memorial  feast.  There  are  indeed  other  fixed  days  for 
the  like  commemoration  and  'forgiveness^'  of  the  dead,  but  these 

1  Bern.  Schmidt,  Lieder,  Mdrchen,  Saqen  etc.,  Folk-sone  no.  33. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  389. 
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all  fall  at  periods  of  three,  or  a  multiple  of  three,  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  from  the  date  of  death.  These,  I  think,  have 
been  selected  in  deference  to  the  mysterious  virtue  of  the  number 
three',  and  not  improbably  multiplied  by  the  importunities  of  a 
penurious  priesthood,  to  whom  some  half-dozen  hearty  meals  in 
the  course  of  the  year  do  not  appear  an  inappropriate  remuneration 
for  their  services  at  death-bed  and  burial.  But  the  fortieth  day 
was  originally  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  because  it  was  the  last  opportunity  of  setting  before 
the  dead  man's  neighbours  and  acquaintances  savoury  meat  such 
as  their  soul  loved,  that  they  might  eat  thereof  and  '  loose '  the 
dead  man  from  any  curse  wherewith  in  his  lifetime  they  had 
bound  him ;  if  dissolution  was  not  to  be  retarded,  the  fortieth  day 
was  in  popular  reckoning  the  last  opportunity  for  absolution. 

From  this  it  should  follow  that  any  memorial  feasts  held  later^ 
than  the  fortieth  day  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical  contrivance ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  inference  is  attested  by  a  curious  local 
usage  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  popular  and  the  ecclesiastical 
feasts.  At  Sinasos  in  Asia  Minor  two  classes  of  commemorations 
are  recognised.  The  one  is  called  KavicrKia,  '  little  baskets,'  from 
the  method  in  which  food  is  distributed  to  the  poor;  this  is  held 
on  the  fortieth  day.  The  other  has  usurped  the  name  fivrjfiocrvva, 
which  commonly  belongs  to  all  memorial-feasts,  and  is  held  on  the 
three  anniversaries  of  the  death  (for,  after  the  third,  exhumation 
generally  takes  place,  and  no  further  memorial-feasts  are  needed) 
and  consists  in  the  presentation  of  an  ornamental  dish  of  boiled 
wheat  (koWv^o)  at  the  church  and  the  reading  of  a  service^. 
In  other  words,  the  fortieth  day  is  the  popular  festival,  and  the 
observances  of  later  dates  are  ecclesiastical.  Clearly  the  reason  for 
this  distinction  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  common-folk  believe, 
as  the  song  from  Zacynthos  shows,  that  dissolution  is  normally 
complete  by  the  fortieth  day,  while  the  Church  has  prudently 
fixed  the  date,  after  which  exhumation  is  permissible,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  Presumably  then  a  period  of  forty  days  was  the 
old  pagan  period,  for  which  the  Church  has  tried,  with  partial 
success,  to  substitute  three  years. 

'  See  above,  p.  307,  note  1,  and  p.  313. 

2  The  feasts  at  earlier  dates,  as  on  the  third  and  ninth  days,  will  be  shown  later 
to  be  popular  in  origin.     See  below,  pp.  530  ff. 
'  'I.  S.  'Apx^Xaos,-  ri  Sivaeris,  p.  82. 
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Several    other   small    pieces   of  evidence    point   to    the  wide 
distribution  of  this  popular  notion.     In  Sinasos^  once  more,  and 
also  in  Patmos^,  the  fees  paid  to  the  priests  for  memorial  services 
derive  their  name   from    the  word  'forty'  {crapavra),  as   if  the 
fortieth  day  were  the  limit ;  after  that  date,  apparently,  though  my 
authorities  are  not  explicit  on  the  point,  the  priests  have  for  their 
remuneration  only  the  dish  of  boiled  wheat  or  other  presents  in 
kind.     In  Crete,  if  a  dead  man  is  suspected  of  turning  vrykolakas 
soon  after  his  death,  the   people  are  anxious  to  deal  with   him 
before  he  enters  upon  his  second  period  of  forty  days';  for  then 
all  hope  of  natural  dissolution  is  past,  and  he  becomes  as  it  were 
a  confirmed  vampire.     In  Scyros,  the  old  custom  of  burning  such 
corpses  as  were  found  on  exhumation  at  the  end  of  three  years  (or, 
in  case  of  a  panic,  earlier)  to  be  still  whole,  and  were  therefore 
suspected  of  vampire-like  proclivities,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
milder  expedient  of  carrying  the  body  round  to  forty  churches  in 
turn  and  then  re-interring  it,  in  the  hope,  as  it  seems,  that  each 
of  the  forty  saints,  whose  sanctuaries  have  been  honoured  with  a 
visit  and  a  certain  consumption  of  candles,  will  in  return  take  a 
proportionate  share  in  'loosing'  the  suppliant  dead — or,  it  may 
be,  in  the  more  mathematical  expectation  that  the  work  effected 
in  cases  of  ordinary  burial  by  one  funeral-service  in  forty  days, 
will  be  achieved  by  forty  funeral-services  in  one  day.     Whichever 
be  the  calculation  on  which  the   practice   has  been  "based,  the 
number  of  churches   to  be  visited  is   clearly  governed  by  the 
number    of    days    requisite,    in     popular    belief,    for    ordinary 
dissolution. 

But  with  all  this  reputed  rapidity  of  the  earth  in  'loosing'  the 
dead  bodies  committed  to  her  care,  the  action  of  fire  is  incontro- 
vertibly  more  rapid.  In  hours,  not  in  days,  may  be  counted,  the 
period  of  disintegration  on  the  pyre.  And  as  it  is  quicker,  so  also 
is  it  far  surer.  No  body  that  has  been  burned  can  wander  as  a 
revenant  over  the  earth,  while  for  the  buried  there  is  no  perfect 
assurance  of  dissolution.  Some  curse,  some  crime,  the  violence 
of  their  death,  or  the  deficiency  of  their  funeral  rites,  each  and 
all  of  these   may  keep   their   bodies  '  bound '  and  indissoluble. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  81.     The  form  here  is  <rapavTaplKia. 

2  AeXWoc  T^s   liTTop.    Kal   idvoK.    iratp.   rfji  'BWdSos,   III.  p.  337.     The  form  is 
aapavrdpia.  3  See  above,  p.  373.    . 
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Cremation  then  is  indisputably  in  theory  the  preferable  means 
of  securing  to  the  dead  that  boon  which  they  most  desire ;  and  I 
hold  that  in  the  practice  of  the  Greek  people  there  are  signs  that 
this  preference  was  felt. 

There  are  then  two  propositions  to  be  established  by  reference 
to  the  actual  funeral  methods  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece ; 
first,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  cognisance 
.cremation  and  inhumation  have  been  identical  in  their  religious 
purpose  ;  second,  that  a  preference  for  cremation,  considered  as  a 
means  to  the  single  religious  end,  has  been  manifested. 

The  first  thing  needful  in  this  twofold  investigation  is  to 
understand  the  terms,  which  are  to  be  used,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Greek  understood  them.  Cremation  means  to  us  the 
consumption  of  the  corpse  by  fire  ;  inhumation  the  laying  of  the 
corpse  out  of  sight  in  the  earth  ;  and  unless  one  or  other  of  those 
acts  had  been  really  performed,  we  should  not  consider  that  a  funeral 
had  taken  place.  But  the  Greeks  judged  rather  by  the  intention  than 
by  the  act.  In  certain  cases,  in  which  the  actual  digging  of  a  grave 
was  impossible,  ancient  usage  prescribed  a  ceremonial  substitute. 
The  sprinkling  of  a  handful  of  dust  over  a  dead  body  was  held  to 
constitute  burial.  Such  was  all  the  funeral  that  Antigone  could 
give  to  Polynices^;  such  the  minimum  of  burial  enjoined  by  Attic 
Law  on  any  who  chanced  upon  a  dead  body  lying  unburied^;  such, 
according  to  Aelian,  'the  fulfilment  of  some  mysterious  law  of 
;piety  imposed  by  Nature '  not  only  upon  man  but  even  on  some 
of  the  brute  creation,  in  such  sort  that  the  elephant,  if  he  find  one 
of  his  own  kind  dead,  gathers  up  some  earth  in  his  trunk  and 
sprinkles  it  over  the  prostrate  carcase^.  'The  fulfilment  of  some 
mysterious  law  of  piety ' — Aelian's  phrase  accurately  summarises 
,the  Greek  view  of  burial.  To  us  it  is  a  necessary  and  decent 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  something 
more — a  provision  for  their  dimly  discerned  welfare;  and  the 
intention  of  the  living  mattered  so  much  more  than  the  perform- 
ance, that,  in  cases  where  real  burial  could  not  be  given,  a  mere 
ceremony  suggestive  of  burial  was  considered  competent  to  ensure 
the  same  end. 

1  Soph.  Antig.  256.     Cf.  Jebb's  note  ad  loc,  from  which  I  take  the  further 
references. 

?  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  v.  li. 
*  Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  y.  49. 
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Again  in  the  case  of  a  man  drowned  at  sea  or  having  met  his 
death  in  any  way  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  body  being 
brought  home  for  burial,  a  means  has  always  been  found  for  ful- 
filling 'the  mysterious  law  of  piety.'  Still,  as  in  old  time,  the 
cenotaph  serves  the  same  end  as  the  real  sepulchre.  A  lay-figure, 
dressed  if  possible  in  some  clothes  of  the  dead  man,  receives  on 
his  behalf  the  full  rite  of  burial';  and  if  enquiry  be  made,  to  what 
purpose  this  empty  ceremony,  the  answer  is  not  slow  in  coming, 
•yio.  va  \vo)6fj  6  Treda/j-ivo^,  '  to  the  end  that  the  dead  man  may  be 
dissolved ' ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  same  formal  rite  in  old  time 
served  the  same  end. 

And  let  no  practical-minded  critic  here  interpose  the  objection 
that  a  dead  body  lying  unburied,  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  must 
decompose  at  least  as  rapidly  as  one  that  has  been  buried ;  I  have 
myself  tried  the  effect  of  that  criticism  on  the  Greek  peasants 
with  instructive  results.  Once  my  suggestion  was  promptly  met 
with  a  flat  and  honest  denial — the  most  simple  and  final  of 
answers,  for,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  with  the  honest  beliefs  of  the 
peasant,  and  not  with  physical  facts,  that  we  are  dealing.  Another 
time  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  came  the  deliberate  answer, 
^pa>ixdei  TO  Kopfil,  Sev  Xvwverai,  'the  corpse  becomes  putrid,  but 
is  not  "  loosed  ".'  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  peasant's  mind 
between  natural  decomposition  and  the  dissolution  effected  by  a 
religious  rite.  But  more  often  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
that  my  apparently  reasonable  suggestion  was  really  unpractical ; 
a  dead  body  left  unburied  would  never  sufifer  natural  decay,  but 
would  be  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air;  the  vultures  circling  yonder  overhead  convicted  me  of  un- 
reason. And  the  answer  could  not  but  recall  the  threats  of 
Achilles  against  Hector,  or  the  fears  of  Antigone  for  Polynices, 
that  dogs  and  carrion-birds  should  feast  upon  the  corpse.  So 
then  it  is  perhaps  a  logical  as  well  as  an  honest  belief  which  the 
Greeks  have  always  held,  that  dissolution  of  the  body  is  afforded 
by  one  of  two  rites  and  by  no  third  means. 

Now  one  of  these  rites,  inhumation,  might  on  occasion  he 
reduced  to  a  mere  ceremonial  observance,  the  scattering  of  a 
handful  of  dust  over  the  body,  or  the  interment  of  an  effigy  in  its 

1  Of.   Fauriel,   Chants   de   la    Grlce    Moderne,   Discours  Priliminaire,   p.  40; 
MixarjX  2.  Tpi^yopbiroxAo^,  i]  c^cros  2ii/U7),  p.  46. 
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stead.  Was  the  other  rite,  cremation,  ever  so  reduced?  Could 
the  roar  and  crackle  of  the  blazing  pyre  be  ceremonially  replaced 
by  a  small  flame  lighted  in  proximity  to  the  dead  body  ?  Did  the 
kindling  of  a  fire,  however  incapable  of  consuming  the  dead  body, 
constitute  cremation  in  the  same  sense  that  a  handful  of  earth, 
incapable  of  concealing  the  dead  body,  constituted  interment  ? 
Frima  fade  there  is  nothing  wild  in  the  supposition ;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Greek  conception  of  the  funeral-rite,  which 
looked  rather  to  the  intention  than  to  the  act ;  the  proven  fact  of 
ceremonial  inhumation  guarantees  the  likelihood  of  ceremonial 
cremation.  I  take  it  therefore  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  base 
its  subsequent  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  on  its  ability  to 
explain  consistently  a  long  series  of  phenomena  in  Greek  funeral 
usage. 

My  first  proposition,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  cognisance  cremation  and  inhumation  have  served  the  same 
religious  end,  would  have  had  an  initial  obstacle  to  surmount  but 
for  Professor  Ridgeway's  work  on  the  ethnology  of  early  Greece. 
Diverse  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  would  at  first  sight,  as 
I  have  said,  suggest  diverse  conceptions  of  after-death  existence. 
But  Professor  Ridgeway  has  shown  conclusively,  to  my  mind,  that 
inhumation  was  the  rite  of  the  autochthonous  Pelasgian  people  of 
Greece,  and  that  cremation  was  introduced  by  the  Achaean  immi- 
grants^. Now  it  is  improbable  of  course  that  these  two  peoples, 
when  they  first  came  into  contact,  held  similar  views  concerning 
the  hereafter.  But  the  entry  of  the  Achaean  element  was, 
according  to  all  evidence,  a  long  process  of  infiltration  rather  than 
a  sudden  invasion.  The  beginnings  of  it  are  conjecturally  placed 
well  back  in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ ^  There  was 
ample  time  therefore,  even  before  the  later  Mycenaean  or  the 
Homeric  age,  for  difi'erences  of  religious  sentiment  as  between 
the  two  races  to  dwindle  or  to  vanish,  while  the  two  rites  of 
cremation  and  inhumation,  with  the  inveteracy  of  all  custom,  still 
survived. 

Thus  there  is  no  initial  objection  to  the  view  that  in  any 

period   known  to  us  those  who  used    cremation   and  those  who 

used  inhumation  were  animated  by  the  same  religious  ideas  ;  and 

at  the  same  time  I  am  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  combating  both 

•  Early  Age  of  Greece,  Vol.  i.  cap.  7.  '^  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  p.  41. 
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the  old  theory  that  cremation  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks-  as  a 
convenient  substitute  for  inhumation  during  some  period  of 
migration  or  nomadic  life,  and  Rohde's  more  recent  theory'  that 
fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  were  believed  to  hover  about 
graves  where  their  bodies  lay  buried,  led  men  to  adopt  cremation 
&s  a  means  of  annihilating  the  body  and  thereby  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  unwelcome  spirit.  Both  those  theories  fail,  apart 
from  certain  intrinsic  defects,  because  they  are  attempts  to 
explain  a  thing  which  never  took  place— a  supposed  substitution 
of  cremation  for  inhumation  between  the  Mycenaean  and  the 
Homeric  ages.  Professor  Ridgeway  has  shown  that  the  Mycenaean 
rite  was  that  of  the  Pelasgians;  the  Homeric  rite  that  of  the 
Aehaeans.  It  is  an  accident  only  that  our  earliest  information 
respecting  the  two  rites  happens  to  be  drawn  from  different 
periods  of  time ;  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  was  a  racial 
distinction ;  from  the  age  when  the'  Aehaeans  first  entered  Greece 
down  to  the  Christian  era  cremation  and  inhumation  were  both 
continuously  practised.  ' 

The  positive  evidence  for  my  view  that  these  two  rites  were 
mere  racial  survivals,  which  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages 
known  lio  us,  ceased  to  differ  in  religious  import,  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  fact  that  in  historical  times,  or  even  earlier,  the 
two  rites  were  used  side  by  side  by  the  people  of  a  single  city 
in  the  same  cemetery,  but  in  an  early  tendency  to  fuse  the  two 
rites  into  one  and  to  give  to  the  same  body  the  double  treat- 
ment of  cremation  and  inhumation  combined;  for  clearly  the 
only  condition  under  which  two  such  rites  could  be  amalgamated 
must  have  been  that  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  conflict  of 
religious  significance  between  them. 

How  early  this  fusion  began  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it 
is  at  least  worth  while  to  note  a  point  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  Homeric  funeral-rite  comprised  inhumation.  Cremation 
certainly  was  the  main  part  of  the  rite,  the  actual  means  by  which 
the  corpse  was  disintegrated  ;  but  the  funeral  was  not  complete 
until  the  ashes  had  been  collected  and  inhumed^.  This  is  an  act  of 
ceremonial  inhumation  just  as  much  as  the  burial  of  an  effigy 
dressed  in  a  dead  man's  clothes. 

'  Eohde,  Psyche,  cap.  i. 

2  Horn.  II.  VI.  417  ft.,  xxm.  252  ft.,  xxiv,  791  ft. ;  Od.  xi.  72  ft.  and  xii.  11  ft. 
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Moreover  it  is  possible  that  the  Mycenaean  funeral-rite  some- 
times comprised  an  act  of  ceremonial  cremation.  To  review  here 
the  archaeological  evidence  for  some  use  of  fire  in  Mycenaean 
graves  is  unnecessary ;  it  will  suffice  to  quote  from  the  summary 
given  by  Rohde^  as  the  basis  of  his  theory — to  which  I  by  no 
means  assent — that  a  vigorous  'soul-cult,'  involving  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the  dead,  was  a  religious  feature  of  that  age.  '  Traces 
of  "smoke,  remnants  of  ash  and  charcoal,  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
dead  bodies  were  laid  on  the  spot  where  were  burnt  those  offerings 
to  the  dead  which  had  previously  been  made  in  the  tomb.... On 
the  ground,  or  sometimes  on  a  specially  prepared  bed  of  flints,  the 
offerings  were  burnt,  and  then,  when  the  fire  had  gone  out,  the 
bodies  were  laid  on  top  and  covered  over  with  sand,  lime,  and 
stones.' 

Now  the  fact  that  in  Mycenaean  graves  gifts  were  actually 
consumed  by  fire  while  the  corpse  was  left  to  the  process  of 
natural  decay  is  indisputable ;  but,  if  the  fire  employed  had  no 
further  purpose,  the  practice  of  the  Mycenaean  age  would  be 
unique.  The  custom  of  all  later  ages  was  to  treat  the  corpse  and 
the  gifts  alike,  to  burn  both  or  to  bury  both.  This  is  implied  in 
ancient  literature^  and  confirmed  by  modern  excavations  ;  for 
funeral-urns  seldom  contain  any  remnants  of  gifts ;  which  means 
that  the  gifts  had  been  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  body,  but 
that  only  the  bones  were  collected  and  stored  in  the  urn ;  whereas 
in  graves  the  gifts  are  constantly  found  buried  with  the  body  and 
intact.  Further  the  custom  of  burning  both  body  and  gifts  is  the 
old  Achaean  custom,  as  described  by  Homer  in  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus ;  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  custom  of  interring 
both  body  and  gifts  intact  was  the  original  Pelasgian  custom. 
Was  then  the  use  of  fire  in  these  Mycenaean  graves  the  first  step 
in  the  fusion  of  the  Achaean  antl  Pelasgian  rites  ? 

Again,  the  body  was  observed  to  lie  on  top  of  the  burnt  gifts. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  superimposition  ?  According  to 
Rohde  the  fire  which  consumed  the  gifts  was  allowed  to  go  out, 
and  the  bodies  were  then  laid  on  the  cold  ashes.  But  manifestly 
this  cannot  be  proved.     All  that  we  know  is  that  the  fire  did  not 

1  Psyche  i.  pp.  31—32. 

^  Cf.   Luciaa,    De   Luctu   14,  iaBrp-a   Kal  rbv   (iXXoj'    k6<tiwv    axjyKaTictiKe^ev    ij 
(TvyKaTihpv^GV. 
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consume  the  bodies.  No  one  can  assert  that  they  were  untouched 
by  flame  or  ember  and  that  the  smell  of  fire  did  not  pass  over 
them.  Was  then  the  act  of  laying  the  body  on  top  of  the  burnt 
or  burning  gifts  an  act  of  ceremonial  cremation  ? 

These  questions  I  cannot  answer;  but  one  thing  is  clear. 
Either  the  fusion  of  the  Achaean  and  Pelasgian  rites  had  already 
begun,  or  else,  in  their  original  forms,  they  both  comprised  usages 
which  greatly  facilitated  their  subsequent  fusion.  ' 

"When  we  pass  on  to  the  Dipylon -period,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt.  Cremation  and  inhumation  were  practised  both  severally 
side  by  side  and  also  conjointly  as  a  single  rite.  The  evidence  on 
which  I  mainly  rely  is  derived  from  two  series  of  excavations,  those 
of  Philios^  at  Eleusis  and  those  of  Bruckner  and  Pemice^  in  the 
Dipylon  cemetery  at  Athens. 

The  autochthonous  population  of  Attica  naturally  adhered  in 
the  main  to  the  old  Pelasgian  rite  of  inhumation.  Yet  at  Eleusis, 
even  according  to  Philios  who  strangely  belittles  the  importance  of 
his  own  discoveries^  there  was  one  certain  case  of  cremation; 
and  in  the  Dipylon  cemetery  also  was  found  one  urn  which  could 
be  dated  with  equal  certainty.  One  or  two  other  probable  cases 
have  also  been  recorded  by  others^  Clearly  then  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.  cremation  was  sometimes  used,  side  by 
side  with  inhumation,  as  the  effective  means  of  disintegrating 
the  dead  body. 

And  there- is  equally  sure  proof  that  the  two  rites  were  also 
employed  conjointly,  in  the  sense  that  a  ceremonial  act  of  inhuma- 
tion followed  actual  cremation,  or  a  ceremonial  act  of  cremation 
accompanied  actual  inhumation.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
former  is  the  one  certain  case  of  actual  cremation  recorded  by 
Bruckner  and  Pernice".  A  bronze  urn  containing  the  calcined 
bones  of  a  boy  or  girl  had  been  deposited  not  in  a  mere  hole  dug 

1  Described  in  'E0i)/xe/)1s  'Apxt"o\.  1889,  pp.  171  ff. 

^  Described  in  Athen.  Mittheilungen,  1893,  pp.  73 — 191. 

^  The  perusal  of  Philios'  narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  several  cases  of 
cremation  were  discovered.  Yet  in  his  concluding  summary  he  says:  "Burial,  not 
burning,  of  the  dead  was  in  those  times  the  more  prevalent  custom,  since  in  one 
case  and  one  only  can  we  admit  that  the  corpse  was  not  buried  but  burnt."  I 
note  that  Briiokner  and  Pernioe  (op.  cit.  p.  149)  in  referring  to  Philios'  results 
tacitly  soften  his  rigid  'one  and  one  only'  into  the  more  supple  'one  or  two.' 
For  justification  of  this  see  Philios,   op.  cit.  pp.  178,  179,   180,  185. 

*  Hirsohfeld,  in  Annali,  1872,  pp.  185,  167,  cited  by  Briiokner  and  Pernioe 
op.  cit.  p.  148.     Kovij.ai>oiSris,  in  UpaKTiKa,  1873-4,  p.  17. 

<•  Op.  cit.  pp.  91  ff. 
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to  fit  it,  but  in  a  grave  fully  prepared  as  if  for  the  reception  of  a 
corpse.  The  measurements  of  the  grave  were  of  normal  size  ;  in 
it  had  been  laid,  along  with  the  urn,  gifts  of  the  usual  nature — 
an  amphora,  two  boxes,  a  bowl,  and  a  jug ;  and  above  the  grave,  in 
a  prepared  space  considerably  wider  than  the  actual  grave,  stood 
one  of  the  large  Dipylon- vases.  In  every  respect  the  interment 
had  been  carried  out  as  if  it  were  the  interment  of  an  unburnt 
body.  An  attempt  had  been  made  so  to  combine  the  two  rites  of 
cremation  and  inhumation  that  neither  should  seem  subordinate 
to  the  other. 

Instances  of  the  other  sort,  in  which  ceremonial  cremation 
accompanied  actual  inhumation,  are  furnished  by  Philios'  excava- 
tions at  Eleusis.  Speaking  of  the  large  earthenware  jars  which 
often  served  as  coffins  for  children,  he  says,  '  Whereas  the  bones 
contained  in  these  vessels  were  unburnt,  all  round  the  vessels  in 
the  soil  traces  of  burning  were  abundant  and  varied^'  Now  these 
traces  of  fire  cannot  have  been  due  to  the  burning  of  gifts  brought 
subsequently  to  the  interment ;  for  that  custom  naturally  resulted 
in  a  stratum  of  burnt  soil  above  the  grave.  But  here  the  traces 
were  '  all  round  the  vessels,  in  the  soil.'  Apparently  then  we 
have  here  a  practice  parallel  to  that  of  Mycenaean  times.  The 
body  was  interred  and  obtained  its  actual  dissolution  by  natural 
decay  ;  but  before  the  interment  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  grave, 
and  among  the  flames  or  on  the  embers  the  body  in  its  coffin-jar 
was  laid  and  covered  over  with  the  soil.  Whether  at  Eleusis,  as 
at  Mycenae,  the  funeral-gifts  were  consumed  in  that  fire,  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  ;  but  since  it  is  undoubtedly  rare  to  find  any  gift 
along  with  the  child's  body  in  these  vessels,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  few  gifts — few,  because  all  the  circumstances 
of  these  funerals  seem  humble — were  burnt^  just  as  were  the 
grander  offerings  at  Mycenae.  At  any  rate  these  cases  reveal  an 
intention  of  associating  fire  with  the  buried  body,  of  adding  to  the 
rite  of  interment  a  ceremonial  act  of  cremation. 

The  tendency  towards  fusion  of  the  two  funeral  rites  has  now 
been  traced  through  the  pre-historic  era ;  it  is  in  the  historic  period 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  178. 

^  Briickner  and  Pernice  take  this  view  of  the  fact,  though  the  words  which  they 
use  are  coloured  by  their  acceptance  of  Rohde's  theory  of  propitiatory  offerings  to 
the  dead.  'Vor  der  Beerdigung,  so  scheint  es  nach  den  Funden  des  Herrn  Philios, 
sind  an  der  Grabstatte  des  ofteren  Brandopfer  dargebracht  worden.'    Op.  cit.  p.  151. 
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that  the  fusion  appears  most  general  and  most  complete.  I  will 
take  as  typical  instances  a  number  of  graves,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century,  opened  by  the  two  German 
excavators  on  whose  narrative  I  have  largely  relied  for  the  Dipylon- 
periods  These  graves  numbered  somewhat  under  two  hundred. 
In  the  classification  of  them  there  appears  the  important 
item — fortyrfive  graves  in  which  the  body  had  been  actually 
burned.  In  other  words,  in  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  cases 
observed  the  rites  of  cremation  and  inhumation  had  been  combined^ 
and  that  too  in  such  a  way  that  both  elements,  fire  and  earth, 
might  well  bave  seemed  to  share  together  the  work  of  dissolution. 
Neither  method  is  here  exalted  to  sole  efiScacy,  neither  is  degraded 
into  mere  ceremony.  The  balance  of  importance  is  adjusted,  and 
the  two  acts  which  form  the  composite  funeral-rite  are  recognised 
as  equal.  Indeed  there  are  no  longer  two  distinct  acts  ;  they  have 
coalesced;  the  moment  and  the  act  of  laying  the  body  in  the 
earth  are  also  the  moment  and  the  act  of  laying  the  body  on  the 
pyre.     Amalgamation  is  complete.  . 

Having  traced  the  .history  of  Greek  funeral-usage  down  to  this 
point,  I  may  now  fairly  claim,  first,  that  my  working  hypothesis — . 
the  practice  of  ceremonial  cremation  as  the  counterpart  of  cere- 
monial inhumation — is  justified  by  the  single  and  consistent 
explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  phenomena  which  I  have 
noticed  (and  I  may  add  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  other 
phenomena  in  the  latter  .half  of  this  chapter  in  the  same  way) ; 
secondly,  if  that  explanation  be  accepted,  I  may  claim  that  the  only 
condition  under  which  the  two  rites  could  have  been  employed 
both  severally  as  alternatives  and  conjointly  as  one  composite  rite 
was  that  the  religious  purpose  underlying  them  both  was  one  and 
the  same.  And  this  purpose,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the 
stories  of  Patroclus,  Elpenor,  Polynices,  and  Polydorus,  was  to  give 
to  the  dead  that  which  they  most  craved,  a  speedy  dissolution. 

The  evidence  for  this  unity  of  purpose  is,  I  hope,  already 
sufficient;  but  confirmation  may  be  found,  if  required,  in  the 
smaller  details  of  funeral-custom.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  received 
principle  of  textual  criticism  that,  in  estimating  the  relation  of 
two  manuscripts  of  a  given  author,  coincidence  in  minutiae  is  the 
true  criterion  of  their  common  origin  or  other  close  kinship,  and 
1  See  op.  cit.  pp.  78^9. 
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its  testimony  is  not  to  be  outweighed  by  a  few  conspicuous 
divergences.  So  too,  I  think,  in  estimating  the  mutual  relation 
of  two  rites,  the  coincidence  of  all  the  minor  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them  is  of  more  significance  than  one  large  and 
evident  contrast  between  them.  Such  a  contrast,  let  it  be  granted, 
exists  between  cremation  and  inhumation  when  employed  separ- 
ately. Yet  it  would  be  a  rash  and  faulty  j  udgement,  I  hold,  which 
should  at  once  infer  thence  that  the  two  rites  were  informed  by 
dififerent  religious  ideas.  The  minute  coincidences  claim  examina- 
tion. If  all  that  preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  the 
actual  disposal  of  the  corpse,  whether  by  burning  or  by  burial, 
exhibited  uniformity  in  scheme  and  in  scope ;  if  the  washing  and 
the  anointing,  the  arraying  and  the  crowning,  were  performed  with 
the  same  tender  care  whether  the  body  was  destined  for  the  cold, 
slow  earth  or  for  the  rapid  flame;  if  from  the  death-chamber, 
where  the  body  had  lain  in  state  and  the  kinsfolk,  grouped  in 
order  of  dearness  about  it,  had  paid  in  turn  their  debt  of  lamenta- 
tion, the  same  sad  pomp  escorted  the  dead  whether  to  the  pyre  or 
to  the  grave ;  if  the  same  gifts — the  same  provision  as  it  seems 
for  bodily  comfort — were  mingled  as  ashes  with  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  or  were  consigned  intact  with  the  body  yet  intact  to  the  will 
and  keeping  of  the  earth ;  then,  whichever  means  the  mourners 
chose  for  effecting  the  actual  dissolution  of  the  fleshly  remains, 
their  religious  attitude  towards  death  and  their  conception  of  the 
hereafter  must  have  been  single  and  constant. 

Space  forbids  me  to  enter  into  the  evidence  for  the  uniformity 
of  all  this  detail  in  all  periods  of  Greek  life.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  two  illustrations.  The  first  shall  be  the  proihesis  or  lying-in- 
state of  the  body  with  the  solemn  lamentation  of  the  kinsfolk,  for 
the  most  part  women,  grouped  about  it.  I  have  elsewhere^ 
described  the  scene  ;  I  have  only  to  illustrate  here  the  universality 
of  it  as  the  prelude  alike  to  cremation  and  to  inhumation,  alike 
in  Ancient  and  in  Modern  Greece,  alike  amid  pagan  and  amid 
Christian  surroundings.  In  the  Mycenaean  age  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  sumptuously  arrayed — probably  with  a  view  to  the  lying- 
in-state  ;  more  than  that  cannot  be  actually  asserted  of  the  earliest 
epoch.  But  in  the  Homeric  age,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Hector^  the 
custom  is  seen  already  fully  developed.  In  the  Dipylon-age  the  scene 

1  See  above,  p.  347.  '  H-  xxiv.  719  ff. 
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described  by  Homer  is  found  depicted  on  the  great  vases  that 
served  as  monuments  over  the  gravest  A  little  later,  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon  is  directed  against  the  excesses  to  which  the  rite  of 
solemn  lamentation  led'.  Next,  an  orator  of  Athens  is  found 
declaiming  against  the  wrongs  done  to  him  by  the  thirty  tyrants, 
wlio,  not  content  with  having  put  his  brother  to  death,  had  actually 
refused  the  use  of  any  of  the  three  houses  belonging  to  the  family 
and  had  forced  them  to  lay  out  the  body  in  a  hired  hut^  Again 
we  have  the  ridicule  of  Lucian  directed  against  the  discordant 
scene  of  useless  misery^.  In  strange  company  with  him  appears 
St  Chrysostom  upbraiding  Christians  for  their  extravagances  of 
grief  and  threatening  them  with  excommunication  if  they  continue 
to  call  in  heathen  women  to  act  as  professional  mourners".  Cen- 
turies passed  without  diminution  of  the  custom,  and  the  Venetians 
during  their  occupation  of  the  Ionian  islands  enacted  laws'  in 
the  spirit  of  these  formulated  by  Solon  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before.  Of  this  custom  it  might  well  be  said,  '  et  vetabitur 
semper  et  retinebitur,'  for  it  still  maintains  its  old  vogue  and 
vitality,  and  is  the  necessary  prelude  of  every  peasant's  funeral 
to-day. 

My  second  illustration  is  a  far  more  trivial  circumstance,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  significant — the  use  of  the  foliage  of  the 
olive  as  a  couch  for  the  dead,  whether  on  the  bier  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  grave  or  on  the  funeral-pyre.  The  reason  for  choosing 
olive-leaves  does  not  concern  us  ;  there  may  have  been,  as  Rohde 
suggests',  some  idea  of  purification  connected  with  it ;  but  it  is 
only  the  wide-spread  use  of  it  which  I  have  to  illustrate.  Among 
the  ashes  of  those  small  pyres,  on  which  the  dead  were  laid  in 
Mycenaean  sepulchres,  were  recognised  charred  olive-leaves'. 
Lycurgus  in  curtailing  the  funeral-rites  of  Sparta  bade  his  country- 
men wrap  their  dead  for  burial  in  the  red  military  cloak  (as  became 
a  race  of  warriors)  and  in  olive-leaves".     The  Pythagoreans,  who 

1  Cf.  Athen.  Mittheil.  1893,  p.  103. 

2  Plutarch,  Solon  20.  3  Lygjag,  Or.  xii.  18,  19. 
Lucian,  de  Luctu,  12  and  13.                            »  Horn.  32  in  Mat.  p.  306. 

6  Preserved  among  the  archives  of  Zante,  which  the  kindness  of  Mr  Leonidas 
Zoes  enabled  me  to  inspect. 

'  Psyche,  i.  pp.  209  and  360.  From  this  source  I  draw  several  of  the  following 
references. 

8  Tsountas  in ' E0i;/te;ois  'ApyaioX.  1888,  p.  136. 

»  Plut.  Lycurg.  27.  
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objected  to  cremation^  laid  their  dead  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
gathered  from  myrtle,  poplar,  and  olive".  An  Attic  law  forbade  the 
felling  of  certain  olive-trees  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
drachmae  per  tree,  but  contained  a  saving-clause  exempting. cases 
in  which  olive-wood  was  wanted  for  funerals^  This  permission 
points  to  a  special  use  of  olive-wood  as  fuel  for  the  pyre,  for,  if  a 
few  branches  or  sprays  only  had  been  needed  for  decking  out  the 
bier,  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  felling  whole  trees.  It 
was  probably  then  this  custom  which  Sophocles  also  had  in 
mind,  when  the  messenger,  who  brought  the  news  of  Polynices' 
tardy  funeral,  was  made  by  him  to  specify  '  fresh-plucked  olive- 
shoots '  as  the  material  of  the  pyre*.  Again,  in  a  number  of 
sarcophagi  found  by  Fauvel  outside  the  gates  of  Athens  on  the 
road  to  Acharnae  the  skeleton  was  observed  to  lie  '  on  a  thick  bed 
of  olive-leaves^'  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  the  custom  of 
placing  olive-branches  on  the  bier  still  prevailed';  and  at  the 
present  day  the  olive  is  often  conspicuous  at  the  funerals  of 
peasants,  either  in  the  garland  about  the  dead  man's  head  or  in 
the  decoration  of  the  bier. 

Thus  the  uniformity  of  detail  in  funerals,  whether  the  main 
rite  was  cremation  or  inhumation,  no  less  than  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  these  two  into  a  single  rite,  proves  that,  from  the 
earliest  ages  known  to  us,  their  religious  purpose  had  been 
identical — to  give  to  the  dead  that  speedy  bodily  dissolution  which 
they  desired. 

But  in  spite  of  this  unity  of  purpose,  one  or  other  rite  doubt- 
less continued  long  through  force  of  custom  to  hold  predominance 
in  particular  districts.  In  Attica  it  was  perhaps  not  until  the 
sixth  or  even  the  fifth  century  that  the  Pelasgian  rite  had  entirely 
lost  the  support  of  ancestral  tradition.  But  then  and  thence- 
forward the  two  methods  appear  to  have  been  judged  simply  as 
methods,  and  the  estimate  of  their  respective  merits  was  little 
affected  by  the  old  racial  differences.    But  this  does  not  mean  that 

1  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.  154.  ^  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv.  160. 

'■>  Dem.  Orat.  43  §  71. 

*  Antig.  1201.     Prof.  Jebb  in  his  note  on  this  passage  expresses  the  opinion 

that  the  ffciXXoi  veo<!Tri.S€s  were  not  fuel :    in  view  of  the  Attic  law  above  cited  I  am 

inclined  to  dissent.  He  also  takes  /tXij/iara  in  Ar.  EccUs.  1031  to  mean  'olive 
twigs'  and  not,  as  more  usual,  'vine-shoots.'  I  pass  by  the  passage  as  doubtful 
evidence. 

=  Boss,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  31.  ^  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iv.  57, 
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the  methods  were  judged  wholly  on  their  religious  merits — on 
their  adaptability  to  the  single  religious  purpose.  Cost  and  con- 
venience were  necessarily  factors  in  determining  the  choice  between 
them.  Thus  the  question  of  cost  must  often  have  decided  the 
poorer  classes  to  choose  inhumation ;  and  in  that  portion  of  the 
Dipylon  cemetery  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  it  was  actually 
found  that,  out  of  the  graves  in  which  no  evidence  of  cremation 
was  found,  more  than  a  hundred  were  of  a  poor  character,  mere 
shafts  in  the  earth,  or  at  the  best  walled  with  rough  brick-built 
sides,  while  only  thirteen  were  of  a  costly  style — sepulchres  built 
with  slabs  of  stone,  or  regular  sarcophagi.  And  similarly  other 
practical  considerations  must  often  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  one  or  the  other  rite.  The  soldiers  who  fell  at  Marathon 
were  simply  interred,  presumably  because  to  dig  a  trench  and  to 
raise  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  was  a  more  feasible  task 
than  to  collect  masses  of  fuel  from  the  surrounding  hill-sides ;  but 
the  victims  of  the  plague  at  Athens  were  with  good  reason 
cremated. 

Nevertheless,  where  none  of  these  external  causes  operated, 
there  are  signs  that  cremation  was  held  in  somewhat  higher 
esteem  than  inhumation.  The  story  went  that  Solon's  body  was 
burnt,  by  way  of  honour  seemingly,  and  his  ashes  scattered  over 
that  island  which  he  had  won  back  for  Athens.  And  we  hear  of 
cremation  being  accorded,  apparently  again  as  the  more  honour- 
able rite,  to  other  great  men  such  as  Dionysius,  the  famous  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  Timoleon,  her  deliverer.  But  more  conclusive 
is  the  evidence  of  literature,  where  not  only  the  act  itself 
is  named,  but  a  clear  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  actors 
is  given.  According  to  Aeschylus,  the  dead  body  of  Agamemnon, 
king  though  he  was,  was  merely  hidden  away  in  the  ground  by 
his  blood-guilty  wife;  even  in  death  she  would  show  him  no 
pity,  do  him  no  honour.  But  in  Sophocles  the  dying  Heracles 
is  laid  on  a  funeral-pyre,  and  the  dead  Polynices,  to  whom 
Antigone  was  perforce  content  to  give  the  most  meagre  form 
of  interment,  obtains  from  Creon,  when  at  last  too  late  he  re- 
pents, the  full  rite  of  cremation.  And  the  tone  too  in  which 
Herodotus  once  speaks  of  the  two  rites  is  significant :  '  the  funeral- 
rites  of  well-to-do  Thracians,'  he  says,  '  are  as  follows :  the  body 
lies  in  state  for  three  days,  and   they  slaughter  all  manner  of 
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victims  and  make  good  cheer,  when  once  the  preliminary  lamenta- 
tion is  done ;  and  then  they  dispose  of  the  body  by  cremation  or 
merely  by  interment '—eVetTa  he  ddtrrova-t  KaraKavo-avre'i,  rj 
aXXa)<;  717  K:pv^avTe<i^.  The  '  merely '  plainly  betrays  Herodotus' 
own  feeling  that  well-to-do  persons  might  be  expected  to  have  the 
advantage  of  cremation. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  preference  for  cremation  would 
seem  to  have  become  even  more  pronounced ;  for  though  both 
rites  still  continued  in  use,  separately  as  well  as  conjointly,  Lucian 
was  able  to  call  cremation  the  distinctively  Hellenic  rite^  But 
more  marked  still  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  cremation  among 
those  who  upheld  the  old  Greek  religion  when  first  they  had  to 
face  the  invasion  of  Christianity.  'The  heathen  for  the  most 
part,'  says  Bingham^,  'burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  funeral 
piles,  and  then  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes,  and  put  them  in 
an  urn  above  ground :  but  the  Christians  abhorred  this  way  of 
burying ;  and  therefore  never  used  it,  but  put  the  body  whole  into 
the  ground.'  The  conflict  over  this  matter  was  bitter.  The 
pagans  taunted  the  Christians  with  fearing  that,  if  their  bodies 
were  reduced  to  ashes  by  cremation,  they  would  be  incapacitated 
for  the  vaunted  resurrection^,  and  as  a  final  injury  to  Christian 
martyrs  sometimes  burnt  their  bodies  and  scattered  the  ashes  to 
the  winds^  The  Christians  in  retaliation  condemned  the  rite  of 
cremation  as  in  appearance  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  dead  body", 
and  ridiculed  the  pagans  for  first  '  burning  up  their  dead  in  a 
most  savage  manner  and  then  feasting  them  in  a  manner  most 
gluttonous,  using  the  fiames  alike  for  their  service  and  for  their 
injury'' — for  their  service  in  cooking  them  a  funeral-meal,  for 
their  injury  in  consuming  them  to  ashes.  The  two  now  conflicting 
rites  continued  in  use  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era ;  for  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  laws  of  Theodosiusl  But 
cremation  must  have  been  on  the  decrease ;  for  Macrobius  early  in 
the  fifth  century  says  that  in  his  time  the  practice  had  fallen  into 

^  Herod,  v.  8.  ^  Lucian,  de  Luctu,  21. 

'  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Bk  xxiii.  cap.  2,  whence  I  take  the 
following  references. 

^  Minucius,  p.  32. 

5  Acta  Tharaci  ap.  Baron,  an.  299,  n.  xxi.,  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  p.  241, 
Euseb.  lib.  vni.  cap.  6. 

"  TertuU.  De  Anima,  cap.  51.  '  TertuU.  de  Besur.  cap.  1. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  ix.  tit.  17  de  Sepulcris  violatis,  leg.  6. 
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entire  desuetude,  and  all  he  knew  of  it  was  from  reading'.  'It  is 
most  probable/  says  Bingham,  'that  the  heathen  custom  altered 
by  degrees  from  the  time  of  Commodus  the  Emperor ;  for  Com- 
modus  himself  and  many  of  his  friends  were  buried  by  inhumation 
and  not  by  burning  ....  and  from  that  time  the  custom  of  burning 
might  decrease  till  at  last  under  the  Christian  emperors,  though 
without  any  law  to  forbid  it,  the  contrary  custom  entirely  prevailed, 
and  this  quite  dwindled  into  nothing.'  If  this  view  be  correct,  it 
will  mean  that  the  old  preference  for  cremation  exhibited  by  the 
adherents  of  paganism  was  only  excited  to  temporary  intensity 
by  a  spirit  of  antagonism  towards  Christianity,  and  that  they 
soon  returned  to  the  old  way  of  thinking  and  recognised  in- 
humation as  a  method  alternative,  if  slightly  inferior,  to  crema- 
tion. When  the  bitterness  of  religious  strife  was  over,  and  pagans 
and  Christians  lived  more  at  peace  together,  the  former  may 
readily  have  resumed  the  practice  of  interment,  which  after  all 
was  their  own  heritage  from  dim  ages  long  before  the  dawn  of 
Christianity. 

But  though  Macrobius  in  the  fifth  century  speaks  of  cremation 
as  then  in  disuse,  the  memory  of  it  cannot  have  passed  away  so 
soon.  Only  a  few  generations  were  to  lapse  before  the  infusion  of 
a  Slavonic  population  into  Greece.  Among  the  superstitions 
which  these  intruders  disseminated  was  one  which  concerned  the 
resuscitated  dead.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  themselves  held 
a  superstition  on  which  the  horrid  imaginings  of  the  Slavs  were 
soon  grafted ;  the  common-folk  became  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
vrykolakes.  How  then  did  they  deal  with  the  bodies  of  such  dead 
persons  as  were  suspected  ?  Not  by  adopting  the  Slavonic  custom 
of  impaling  them,  but  by  a  revival  of  cremation.  The  advantage 
which  that  rite  possessed  over  burial  was  remembered ;  by  its  aid 
the  dissolution  of  the  dead  could  be  rendered  quick  and  sure. 
Thus  cremation  came  once  more  into  use  as  a  means  to  the  same 
end  as  in  old  time — the  quick  dissolution  of  the  dead  body ;  but 
the  motive  for  promoting  that  dissolution  was,  under  the  altered 
conditions,  itself  altered.  Instead  of  love  it  was  fear ;  instead  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead,  it  was  anxiety  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  living. 

Yet  even  so,  the  act  of  burning  the  vryholakas  was  a  purely 
1  Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 
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defensive,  not  an  offensive,  measure.  It  was  not  an  act  of  hostility 
or  reprisal,  but  merely  a  necessary  act  of  self-preservation,  which 
inflicted  no  hurt  on  the  revenant  but  simply  interposed  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  motive 
was  fear;  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  hatred  mixed  with  it. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  cremation  has  been  used  even 
in  recent  times  in  a  case  which  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  belief  in  vrykolakes,  and  where  the  sole  motive  was  the  old 
desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  dead. 

The  occasion  was  the  evacuation  of  Parga  in  1819.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  town  had  long  defied  the  Turks,  but  the  end 
was  at  hand,  and  it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  English 
that  they  were  saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  Ali  Pasha.  The 
English  offered  them  asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  obtained 
from  the  Porte  on  their  behalf  a  sum  of  money  which  fully  in- 
demnified them  for  the  houses  and  lands  which  they  abandoned. 
But  in  spite  of  the  terms  obtained,  the  emigrants  never  forgave 
the  English  for  treacherously  selling  to  the  Turks,  as  they  said,  the 
home  which  they  had  defended  so  stoutly  and  so  long^  This 
evacuation  of  Parga  forms  the  theme  of  some  ballads  which  have 
been  preserved''.     One  of  them  runs  as  follows : 

'  Bird  of  black  tidings,  that  art  come  from  yon  confronting  coastland, 
Tell  me  what  mean  those  sobs  of  woe,  those  dismal  lamentations, 
That  rise  aloud  from  Parga's  walls  and  shake  the  very  mountains. 
Hath  the  Turk  overwhelmfed  her,  do  fire  and  sword  consume  her?' 

'  The  Turk  hath  not  o'erwhelmfed  her,  nor  fire  and  sword  consume  her ; 
The  men  of  Parga  have  been  sold,  as  ye  sell  goats  and  oxen, 
And  all  must  hie  them  thence  to  dwell  in  miserable  exile. 
They  must  leave  all,  the  homes  they  love,  the  tombs  of  their  own  fathers. 
The  shrine  whereat  they  bowed  the  knee,  for  infidels  to  trample. 
Women  in  anguish  rend  their  hair  and  beat  their  bare  white  bosoms. 
Old  men  lift  up  their  quavering  voice  in  dismal  lamentation. 
Priests  amid  flowing  tears  strip  bare  the  churches  where  they  worshipped. 
Dost  see  the  glare  of  yonder  fire  ?  the  pall  of  smoke  above  it  1 
There  are  they  burning  dead  men's  bones,  the  bones  of  valiant  warriors. 
Who  made  the  hosts  of  Turkey  quail  and  fired  their  captain's  palace '. 
Yonder,  I  tell  thee,  many  a  son  his  father's  bones  is  burning. 
Lest  the  LiApid*  light  on  them,  lest  Turk  upon  them  trample. 
Dost  hear  the  wailing  manifold  wherewith  the  woodlands  echo  ? 
Dost  hear  the  beating  of  the  breast,  the  dismal  lamentation  ? 
'Tis  that  the  parting  hour  has  come,  to  part  them  from  their  country  ; 
They  kiss  her  very  stones,  they  clasp  her  dust  in  fond  caresses.' 

1  See  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  274-6. 

2  Passow,  Popularia  Carm.  Graeciae  recentioris,  nos.  222 — 224.    I  translate  here 
no.  222. 

3  So  I  interpret,  but  without  certainty,  the  words  Kal  to  ^e^pv  Kaxj/av,  literally 
'  and  they  burnt  the  Vizir.' 

*  The  Li^pides  were  an  Albanian  tribe  employed  by  the  Turks. 
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The  incident  in  this  ballad  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the 
exhumation  and  burning  of  the  remains  of  those  dead  warriors  who 
had  valiantly  maintained  the  liberty  of  their  native  town ;  and 
there  need  be  little  doubt  that  the  incident  is  actually  historical, 
for  the  story  is  confirmed  by  a  second  ballad  in  the  same  collec- 
tion' ;  but  in  any  case  all  that  concerns  us  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  motive  for  such  an  act  was  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
authors  of  the  two  ballads. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  this  motive,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  general  custom  of  the  Church  in  Greece  is  to 
exhume  the  bones  of  the  dead  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  time  of  burial,  when  dissolution  is  expected  to  be  com- 
plete. Hence  the  kinsfolk  for  whose  remains  the  men  of  Parga 
were  concerned  were  those  who  had  been  recently  buried  and 
could  not  yet  have  attained  complete  dissolution.  They  feared 
that  the  Turks  would  disturb  and  desecrate  the  graves  and  thus 
obstruct  the  proper  course  of  natural  decay ;  and  they  therefore 
decided  to  adopt  the  alternative  method  of  disintegration,  and  by 
cremation  to  effect  speedily  and  surely  that  end  which,  without 
friends  at  hand  to  guard  the  graves  from  the  molestation  of  foes 
and  infidels,  could  not  be  secured  by  leaving  the  dead  to  the  slow 
action  of  the  earth.  This  decision  then  reveals  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  superiority  of  cremation  over  inhumation  as  a  means  of 
compassing  the  final  dissolution  of  the  dead ;  and  equally  clear  is 
the  motive  for  seeking  that  end  ;  it  was  not  fear  on  their  own 
account — to  that  feeling  indeed  the  men  of  Parga  had  proved 
themselves  strangers — but  simply  love  and  respect  for  the  brave 
men  who  had  fought,  and  perhaps  had  fallen,  in  the  defence  of 
freedom. 

Since  then  the  exhumation  and  cremation  of  the  dead  con- 
stituted in  this  case  an  act  of  love  towards  them,  the  same  action 
in  the  case  of  suspected  vrykolakes  can  never  have  been  an  act  of 
hostility.  It  was  rather  a  measure  beneficial  alike  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead.  To  the  living  it  gave  immunity  from  the 
assaults  of  vrykolakes,  and  this  without  doubt  was  commonly  the 
uppermost  or  indeed  the  only  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  recourse  to  it ;  but  to  the  dead  too  it  gave  repose.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Greeks,  when  first  confronted  with  the  horror  of  vrykolakes,  chose 

1  No.  223. 
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to  burn  them  rather  than  to  follow  the  Slavonic  custom  of  impaling 
them.  To  impale  them  might  have  given  security  to  the  living, 
but  it  appeared  as  an  act  of  cruelty  and  hostility  against  the  dead. 
Cremation,  by  effecting  immediate  dissolution  and  the  consequent 
severance  of  the  dead  from  this  world,  was  bound  to  give  equal 
security  to  the  living,  and  at  the  same  time  was  an  act  of  mercy 
and  kindness  to  the  dead.  In  effect,  the  new  motive  of  dread 
which  came  along  with  Slavonic  influence  never  excluded  the  old 
motive  of  love  which  inspired  the  sons  of  warriors  at  Parga  no  less 
than  the  chief  of  Homeric  warriors  at  his  comrade's  funeral,  and 
perhaps  will,  if  occasion  arise,  prove  itself  not  yet  extinct.  Crema- 
tion, though  often  in  recent  times  employed  primarily  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  living,  has  all  along  been  felt  to  confer  also  a  benefit 
on  the  dead,  an  even  surer  and  speedier  benefit  than  inhumation 
secured. 

Now  if  this  feeling  existed,  and  if  there  existed  also  from  early 
times,  as  I  have  shown  to  be  probable,  a  system  of  combining 
cremation  of  a  ceremonial  kind  with  actual  inhumation,  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  many  who  recognised  the  superior 
merit  of  cremation,  but  had  not  the  means  to  carry  out  so  costly  a 
rite  in  full,  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  inexpensive 
ceremonial  practice.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  occurred,  and  in  this 
I  shall  seek  the  explanation  of  a  custom  which,  like  the  practice 
of  real  cremation,  has  been  bequeathed  by  Ancient  to  Modern 
Greece. 

In  the  funerals  of  Ancient  Greece  the  procession,  which  escorted 
the  dead  body  from  the  room  where  it  had  lain  in  state  to  the 
pyre  or  the  grave,  carried  torches.  Where  cremation  was  to  be 
employed,  these  were  doubtless  used  for  kindling  the  pyre ;  the 
fire  brought  from  the  dead  man's  home  in  this  world  was  used  to 
speed  him  on  his  way  to  the  next.  But  when  inhumation  was  prac- 
tised, what  became  of  these  torches  ?  Was  the  fire  brought  from 
the  dead  man's  home  put  to  no  purpose  ?  Or  were  the  torches 
thrown  into  the  grave  along  with  him  ?  That  we  cannot  tell,  for 
the  torches  were  quickly  perishable.  But  there  is  one  object 
commonly  found  in  tombs  which  is  suggestive  of  the  association  of 
fire  with  the  buried  body.  That  common  object  is  a  lamp.  Here 
again  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  lamp  was  lighted  when  it  was 
put  in  the  grave.      Some  that  have  been  dug  up  have  certainly 
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been  in  use,  for  they  bear  marks  of  the  flame  ;  but  of  course  they 
may  have  been  in  every-day  use  before  they  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  dead.  Yet  the  few  facts  known  would  at  least  fit 
the  theory  that  the  procession  which  carried  out  the  dead  man 
carried  also  fire  from  his  home  to  the  grave,  and  that  either  the 
torches  themselves  or  a  lamp  lighted  from  them  was  put  in  the 
grave  beside  the  body.  If  that  view  were  correct,  it  would  further 
be  note-worthy  that  most  of  the  lamps  found  are  of  little  intrinsic 
value  and  of  late  date\  Now  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  worth- 
less implies  that  they  were  often  given  by  poor  persons,  or,  if  the 
other  contents  of  the  grave  be  of  value,  that  the  lamp  was  not 
brought  as  a  gift  for  its  intrinsic  worth  or  beauty,  but  for  some 
practical  purpose ;  while  the  fact  that  they  are  mainly  of  late  date 
means  that  the  practice  of  putting  them  in  the  graves  increased  in 
frequency  during  the  period  which  begins  with  the  fifth  century 
B.C. — that  is  to  say,  during  that  period  in  which  we  have  already 
noted  an  increasing  preference  for  cremation.  Further  the  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  lamps  makes  it  improbable  that  they  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ordinarj'  furniture  of  a  grave ; 
for  the  lekythi  and  other  vases  which  were  the  ordinary  gifts  to 
the  dead  had  already  in  the  fifth  century  assumed  a  conventional 
character.  Any  fresh  departure  therefore  after  that  century,  or 
any  increase  in  the  frequency  of  one  particular  object  among  the 
contents  of  graves,  must  be  a  sign  of  some  new  or  more  strongly 
marked  feeling  towards  the  dead.  '  Now  all  these  facts  and 
inferences  are  intelligible  on  one  hypothesis ;  and  that  hypothesis 
is  that  the  lamps  found  in  the  graves  were  put  there  lighted  and 
burning,  as  the  ceremonial  minimum  of  the  rite  of  cremation  for 
which  a  growing  preference  is  evident  during  some  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  a  similar 
series  of  facts  meets  our  view.  The  Church  officially  rejected  and 
reprobated  the  practice  of  cremation.  Converts  therefore  were 
bound  to  use  inhumation ;  and  this  obligation  probably  excited 
the  less  repugnance,  in  that  interment  was  no  new  thing  to  them, 
but  had  always  been  alternative,  if  slightly  inferior,  to  cremation. 

'  Actual  data  on  this  point  are  difficult  to  obtain;  but  archaeologists  whom 
I  consulted  in  Greece  were  aU  agreed,  that  lamps  are  more  frequent  in  graves  of 
late  date,  most  frequent  in  the  Greoo-Koman  period. 
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But  while  even  cheerfully  obeying  the  law  of  the  Church  thus 
far,  they  clung  to  many  of  the  details  of  their  old  funeral-custom, 
some  of  which  were  allowed  by  the  Church,  others  disallowed. 
The  practice  of  laying  out  the  dead  in  rich  and  choice  robes  con- 
tinued and  called  down  strong  rebuke  from  St  Jerome';  the 
excessive  lamentation  and  the  use  of  hired  mourners  at  the  lying- 
in-state  provoked  St  Chrysostora  to  threats  of  excommunication^ ; 
yet  both  these  customs  still  obtain.  But  the  custom  of  carrying 
torches  in  the  funeral-procession  was  continued  without  even  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
harmless  concession  to  ancient  custom;  perhaps  then  as  now 
ecclesiastical  taste  even  favoured  the  consumption  of  many  candles 
in  religious  ceremonies.  At  any  rate  the  fact  is  clear  that  the 
pagan  custom  of  carrying  torches  in  the  procession  held  a  place 
also  in  Christian  ritual.  What  was  the  reason  for  which  the 
common  people  held  to  their  old  custom  ?  The  torches  were  not 
needed  any  longer  to  kindle  pyres ;  for  actual  cremation  was 
abolished  by  the  Church.  Nor  were  they  needed  to  give  light  to 
the  procession ;  for  Christian  funerals,  except  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, took  place  in  open  daylight.  The  reason  was,  I  believe,  that 
by  means  of  these  torches  fire  was  carried  along  with  the  dead 
from  his  home  to  his  grave,  and  that  there  a  ceremonial  act,  a 
semblance  of  cremation,  was  combined  with  the  rite  of  inhumation. 
And  there  are  some  indications  that  the  fire  brought  to  the  grave- 
side was  actually  associated  in  some  way  with  the  dead  body.  In 
a  disquisition  '  about  them  that  sleep,'  which  passed  for  a  work  of 
St  Athanasius',  there  is  a  recommendation  to  burn  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  wax  at  the  grave  of  the  dead ;  and  though  the  practice 
inculcated  is  disguised  as  '  a  sacrifice  of  burnt-offering  to  God,'  it 
is  possible  to  attribute  it  to  a  less  Jewish  and  more  Greek  motive, 
a  desire  to  keep  up  the  old  custom  of  cremation,  be  it  only  in  a 
ceremonial  form.  Again  we  have  evidence  that  the  custom  of 
burning  lights  at  the  graves  of  the  dead  was  commonly  followed 
for  some  non-Christian  purpose ;  for  the  Council  of  Eliberis  saw 
fit  to  forbid  it  under  pain  of  excommunication*.  This  non-Christian 
purpose  will  explain  itself  in  the  light  of  some  modern  customs. 

1  Hieron.  Vita  Pauli  4,  cap.  66.  ^  Chrysostom,  Horn.  32  in  Mat.  p.  306. 

3  Cited  by  Durant,  de  Ritibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  n.  14  (p.  233).     I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  original  passage.     Of.  Bingham,  op.  cit.  xxiii.  3. 

*  See  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Bk  xxiii.  cap.  3  ad  fin. 
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There  is  a  custom  well  known  in  Modern  Greece  which  con- 
sists in  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  '  the  unsleeping  lamp ' 
(to  atcoifjLTjTo  tcavTTJXi).  A  fair  general  idea  of  it  may  be  given  by 
saying  that  after  a  funeral  a  light  is  kept  continuously  burning 
either  iii  the  room  where  death  took  place  or  at  the  grave  for  a 
period  of  either  forty  days  or  three  years.  This  variation  in 
time  and  place  requires  examination.  In  customs,  as  in  other 
things,  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way ;  variety  in  obser- 
vance is  not  original ;  there  is  a  proper  time  and  a  proper  place. 

First  then,  which  is  the  proper  place  for  this  particular  custom, 
the  chamber  of  death  or  the  grave-side  ? 

The  localities,  in  which  that  form  of  the  custom  which  I 
shall  show  to  be  correct  in  this  particular  has  come  most  con- 
spicuously under  my  own  observation,  are  Arachova,  a  village  near 
Delphi ;  Leonidi  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia ;  a  cemetery  in  the 
Thriasian  plain  belonging,  I  think,  to  the  village  of  Kaly via ;  and 
the  island  of  Aegina.  In  the  last-mentioned  it  is  an  ordinary 
lantern  which  is  used;  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and 
for  forty  days  after  the  funeral  is  so  trimmed  and  tended  that  the 
flame  is  not  once  extinguished.  At  Arachova  and  in  the  Thriasian 
plain  each  grave  is  provided  with  an  erection  capable  of  sheltering 
a  naked  light.  Some  of  the  erections  are  like  doU's-houses  with 
door  and  windows  complete  ;  others  are  mere  boxes  ;  others  again 
are  no  more  than  a  few  tiles  or  flat  stones  set  on  edge  to  form  a 
square  and  covered  over  with  a  roof  of  the  same  material.  At 
Ardchova  the  lamps  contained  in  these  erections  are  tended  both 
evening  and  morning,  and  the  obligation  to  keep  them  burning 
uninterruptedly  for  three  years,  until  the  exhumation  of  the  body, 
is  strongly  felt  and  scrupulously  discharged.  In  the  Thriasian 
plain  the  light  is  kept  burning  with  equal  care,  but  I  am  uncertain 
for  what  period.  At  Leonidi  some  shelters  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  described  are  in  use;  but  there  are  also  more  elaborate 
tombs  at  the  head  of  which  is  built  a  small  recess  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  or  at  any  rate  under  the  slab  of  stone  or  marble 
which  covers  the  grave,  and  in  this  recess,  which  is  closed  with  a 
small  door  allowing  the  passage  of  air  through  its  chinks,  is  placed 
'  the  unsleeping  lamp.'  Here  again  the  lights  are  kept  burning 
until  the  exhumation  takes  place,  and  the  lamps  are  fed  and 
trimmed  every  evening.      At  Gytheion  a  device   not  dissimilar. 
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though  ruder,  was  formerly  employed;  among  some  old  graves, 
now  neglected,  from  which,  it  appeared,  the  bones  of  the  dead  had 
never  been  exhumed,  I  noticed  several  plastered  over  with  a  rough 
concrete  in  which  was  sunk  at  the  head  of  the  grave  an  iron 
vessel,  like  a  sauce-pan  docked  of  its  handle ;  this  vessel  had 
presumably  served  the  purpose  of  sheltering  a  light. 

Such  then  is  the  main  aspect  of  this  custom;  but  the  pre- 
liminary details  also  require  notice.  The  fire  with  which  to  light 
the  '  unsleeping  lamp '  must  not  be  kindled  on  the  spot  beside  the 
grave,  but  is  conveyed  from  the  house  of  the  deceased.  There,  in 
general,  the  moment  that  death  takes  place  or  at  any  rate  so  soon 
as  the  body  is  laid  out  in  state,  candles  or  lamps  are  lighted  and 
are  placed  at  the  head  and  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  on  which  the 
body  reposes.  These  are  kept  burning  until  the  funeral-procession 
is  ready  to  start,  and  along  with  the  procession  either  the  same 
lights  or  other  tapers  and  candles  lighted  from  them  are  carried  to 
the  grave  ;  and  here  the  same  fire  which  was  burning  in  the  house 
of  the  dead  is  transmitted  to  the  '  unsleeping  lamp '  at  the  grave. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  custom,  but 
I  must  notice  other  varieties  and  give  my  reasons  for  regarding 
them  as  less  authentic.  It  is  stated  in  a  reliable  treatise  on 
the  island  of  Chios  \  that  there  the  people  keep  a  lamp  burning 
for  forty  nights  in  the  room  where  a  death  has  taken  place, 
thinking  that  the  soul  wanders  for  forty  nights  before  it  goes  down 
to  Hades.  The  interpretation  given  evidently  implies  that  the 
lamp  is  intended  to  give  light  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  if  in  the 
course  of  its  nightly  wanderings  it  visits  its  former  home. 

Now  so  far  as  the  Chian  form  of  the  custom  is  concerned,  some 
such  meaning  might  reasonably  be  assigned  to  it.  But  what  of 
the  more  usual  form  of  the  custom  by  which  the  lamp  is  kept 
burning  both  night  and  day  ?  A  disembodied  spirit,  if  it  resemble 
an  ordinary  man,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  need  a  candle  to 
see  its  way  at  night,  but  surely  it  needs  none  in  the  day-time ; 
yet  it  is  only  the  custom  of  burning  the  light  all  day  long  as 
well  as  at  night  that  can  have  gained  for  it  the  name  of 
'  the  unsleeping  lamp,'  the  lamp  that  is  never  extinguished.  Here 
then  is  a  visible  defect  in  the  Chian  manner  of  observing  the 
custom  and  likewise  in  the  Chian  manner  of  interpreting  it ;  and  a 

^  Koii'ffT.  N.  KaveXXciKi/s,  XioKd  'AcdXe/cT-a,  p.  341, 
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custom  defective  and  misinterpreted  in  one  important  detail  is  open 
to  suspicion  in  others.  So  far  therefore  as  Chios  is  concerned,  no 
great  importance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  there  the  chamber  of 
death  is  the  place  where  the  remnants  of  the  custom  are  observed. 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  death- 
chamber  is  the  place  for  the  '  unsleeping  lamp,'  and  where  the  lamp 
still  deserves  that  designation  inasmuch  as  it  is  kept  burning 
both  day  and  night  until  the  fortieth  day  after  the  funeral,  and  is 
not,  as  in  Chios,  lighted  afresh  each  night.  In  such  districts,  I 
believe,  the  custom  has  long  ceased  to  bear  any  meaning,  and 
being  on  the  wane  has  for  convenience  undergone  a  change.  It 
is  still  felt  to  be  obligatory  to  keep  the  flame  that  is  lighted  as 
soon  as  death  has  occurred  burning  constantly  for  forty  days,  but 
the  work  of  tending  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  conveniently 
performed  at  home  than  in  the  grave-yard.  The  necessity  to 
transmit  the  flame  to  the  grave,  to  keep  it  continuously  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dead,  is  no  longer  felt.  This  form  of  the  custom 
can  then  be  accounted  for  as  a  relaxation  of  that  which  I  have  put 
forward  as  the  old  and  correct  form ;  whereas  on  the  other  hand  if 
the  room  where  death  occurred  had  originally  been  the  proper 
place  for  maintaining  the  '  unsleeping  lamp,'  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  transference  of  the  custom  to  the  grave-side, 
where  special  shelters  or  receptacles  must  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flame  and  where  more  trouble  is  needed  to  feed  and  to 
trim  the  lamps  day  by  day.  Arachova  and  Leonidi  where  most 
pains  are  taken  in  the  observance  of  the  custom — and  that  not  for 
forty  days  only  but  for  three  years — have  the  best  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  exponents  of  the  old  custom.  The  proper 
place  for  the  *  unsleeping  lamp'  is  the  grave-side. 

But  there  is  a  variation  also,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  period  of 
time  during  which  this  custom  is  kept  up  in  different  districts.  In 
some  it  is  a  period  of  forty  days,  in  others  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  divergence  between  the  usages  even 
of  those  places  which  in  other  details  have  been  shown  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  old  custom ;  for  at  ArAchova  and  Leonidi  the  longer 
period  is  customary,  in  Aegina  the  shorter.  It  is  in  this  very 
variation  that  we  find  a  clue  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
custom.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  I  showed,  by  quotation 
from  a  popular  dirge  and  by  the  consideration  of  various  customs 
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connected  with  death,  that  in  the  belief  of  the  common-folk  the 
dissolution  of  a  dead  body  is  effected  by  the  fortieth  day  after 
burial.  On  the  other  hand  the  Church  has  more  prudently  fixed 
three  years  as  the  time  required  for  dissolution,  the  period  which 
must  elapse  before  the  body  may  be  exhumed.  Thus  there  are 
two  periods,  fixed  respectively  by  popular  opinion  and  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  between  which  there  is  a  choice  ;  the  vow  populi 
and  the  vox  Dei  are  here  in  disagreement;  and  according  as 
preference  is  locally  given  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  mandate,  so 
is  a  period  of  forty  days  or  a  period  of  three  years  locally  believed 
to  be  that  required  for  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  But  these 
two  periods  are  also  those  between  which  there  is  a  local  varia- 
tion in  the  custom  of  maintaining  the  '  unsleeping  lamp.'  Hence 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  that  the  '  unsleeping  lamp '  is  in 
some  way  closely  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 

Moreover  this  connexion  is  actually  recognised  by  the  common- 
folk  themselves,  as  witness  the  following  two  couplets  from  a 
funeral-dirge.  The  words  are  put,  as  so  often  in  the  dirges,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  man,  who  in  this  instance  is  supposed 
to  be  young  and  to  be  addressing  his  forlorn  lady-love. 

'And  when  the  priests  with  solemn  song  march  toward  the  grave  with  me. 
Steal  thou  out  from  thy  mother's  side  and  hght  me  torches  three; 
And  when  the  priests  shall  quench  again  those  Hghts  for  me, — ah  then, 
Then,  like  the  breath  of  roses,  sweet,  thou  passest  from  my  ken^.' 

These  lines  are  based  on  a  belief  which  is  fairly  general  among 
the  Greek  peasants,  that  consciousness  of,  and  concern  for,  the 
things  of  this  world  are  not  broken  off  finally  at  the  moment 
of  death,  but  continue  in  some  degree  until  the  body  of  the  dead  is 
completely  dissolved.  Here  the  memories  of  love  are  spoken  of  as 
lasting  until  the  priests  quench  the  burning  lights,  which  can  be 
none  other  in  the  context  than  the  '  unsleeping  lamp ' — for  three, 
the  number  mentioned,  is  merely  a  number  of  peculiar  virtue  and 
has  no  special  force.  It  follows  then  that  the  quenching  of 
the  lights  is  understood  in  the  passage  to  denote  the  accomplish- 

1  These  liaes,  or  others  in  the  same  tenor,  are  well  known  among  the  pro- 
fessional /iupoXoyla-TpiaLs  (women  hired  to  mourn  at  funerals).  The  version  which  I 
here  follow  is  given  by  Passow,  Popul.  Garm.  no.  377  a. 

Ki'  ovres  vd  fxe  Tepdffowe  ^dWovres  ol  iraTciSeSy 
"B/Sya  Kpv<f>h  V  tt)  jxava  sou  kC  &vatpe  rpeh  \a.p.TrdSes- 
Ki'  oVres  vd  fiov  to.  <T^i<Touve  TrairaSes  rd  K-qpid  ixov, 
Tires  TpavTa<t>\jK\i''ia  fiov  ^yaivets  dTr'  Tjji'  KapSid  iiov. 
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ment  of  that  process  of  dissolution,  which,  though  it  mean  the 
cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  this  upper  world,  is  yet  earnestly 
desired.  Here  in  fact  are  plain  words  of  popular  poetry  which 
recognise  the  connexion  of  the  'unsleeping  lamp'  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  and  make  the  quenching  of  the  one  signify 
the  completion  of  the  other.  It  is  going  but  a  short  step  further 
to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the  lamp's  flame  at  the  grave  was 
originally  intended  to  advance  the  process  of  dissolution — or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  '  unsleeping  lamp '  at  the 
grave  until  the  body  is  finally  dissolved  is  an  act  of  ceremonial 
cremation. 

This  supposition  gains  yet  more  in  probability  when  we 
compare  with  the  custom  of  the  '  unsleeping  lamp '  another  not 
dissimilar  custom  which  obtains  in  Zacynthos.  There,  as  else- 
where, candles  or  lamps  are  lighted  about  the  dead  body  while  it 
is  lying  in  state,  and  fire  from  them  is  carried  to  the  grave.  But, 
ai-rived  there,  instead  of  lighting  an  '  unsleeping  lamp,'  the  bearers 
of  the  candles  drop  them  into  the  grave  beside  the  corpse.  In 
this  we  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  ancient  custom  of  putting  a 
lamp,  probably  enough,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  lighted  lamp,  into 
the  grave ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  but  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  custom  of  the  '  unsleeping  lamp,'  the  purpose  of 
which  is  now  known  to  concern  the  dissolution  of  the  dead  body. 
I  claim  then  that  the  series  of  customs  which  we  have  reviewed, 
exhibiting  as  they  do  an  intention  to  associate  fire  in  some  close 
way  with  the  buried  body  and,  as  in  the  modern  form  of  the  custom, 
to  associate  it  therewith  until  the  process  of  dissolution  is  com- 
plete, find  a  common  explanation  in  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
already  exemplified  in  earlier  ages,  the  practice  of  ceremonial 
cremation  in  conjunction  with  the  full  burial  rite. 

Nor  is  this  explanation  open  to  attack  on  the  ground  that  a 
mere  lamp  lighted  near  the  dead  body  bears  so  little  outward 
resemblance  to  real  cremation.  To  the  outside  observer  the 
ceremonial  act  may  seem  a  mere  travesty  of  that  for  which  it  is 
substituted  ;  but  to  the  persons  concerned  the  presence  of  fire,  in 
however  small  a  volume,  may  have  seemed  sufficient ;  for  in  all 
ritual  it  is  not  the  act,  but  the  intention,  which  has  value.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  how  interment  was  occasionally  reduced  to  an 
equally  ineffective  minimum  ;  but  I  may  perhaps  cite  a  still  closer 
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parallel — another  case  in  which  a  lamp  is  thought  to  have  done 
duty  for  a  real  fire.  There  was  in  old  time  a  custom,  to  which 
several  ancient  writers  refer'^,  of  keeping  a  lamp  burning  both  day 
and  night  in  the  Prytaneum  or  in  the  chief  temple  of  a  Greek 
city ;  and  both  Athens  and  Tarentum  are  said  to  have  had  these 
lamps  so  constructed  that  they  could  hold  a  supply  of  oil  sufficient 
to  last  a  whole  year.  Such  lamps,  it  has  been  suggested^,  repre- 
sented the  fire  on  the  city's  hearth  which  was  not  allowed  to  go 
out.  The  purpose  of  the  lamp  was  clearly  not  to  give  light — for 
then  it  need  not  have  been  kept  burning  by  day  as  well  as  by  night 
— but  it  was  a  labour-saving  appliance  for  keeping  the  sacred  fire 
ever  burning.  The  small  flame  was  in  fact  a  rudimentary  fire.  Thus 
all  that  I  am  supposing  is  that  a  lamp  could  represent  a  real 
fire  just  as  well  at  the  tomb  as  in  the  Prytaneum. 

If  then  my  explanation  of  the  modern  custom  is  right,  the  fact 
that  the  common-folk,  though  they  have  for  many  centuries 
employed  inhumation  as  the  ordinary  Christian  rite,  have  clung  at 
the  same  time  to  a  ceremonial  form  of  cremation  which  they  still 
connect  in  some  way  with  the  dissolution  of  the  buried  corpse,  is 
additional  proof  of  the  favour  with  which  the  quicker  and  surer 
rite  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  still  is,  regarded. 

Thus  then  the  study  of  ordinary  funeral-usage  has  confirmed 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  preceding  chapters  from  the  study  of  a 
certain  abnonnal  state  of  after-death  existence.  As  incorruptibility 
was  the  greatest  bane  to  the  dead,  so  dissolution  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  the  living  could  give  them.  This  dissolution  was  to  be 
effected  by  one  of  two  methods,  cremation  and  inhumation,  which 
in  theory  were  alternative  but  in  practice  were  frequently  com- 
bined. The  combination  of  them  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  amalgamation  of  two  races  to  which  they  respectively  apper- 
tained ;  but  in  later  times  the  racial  difference  between  the  two 
rites  was  obliterated,  and  they  were  judged  on  their  own  merits, 
with  the  result  that  a  preference  for  cremation  manifested  itself 
in  funeral-usage.  This  preference  was  due  to  a  recognition  that 
cremation  was  a  quicker  and  surer  method  of  dissolution,  and  is 
itself  strong  testimony  to  the  desire  to  effect  dissolution.  The  end 
to  which  both  rites  were  directed  was  the  same,  but  since  one  led 

1  Theocritus  xxi.  36  f. ;  Athenaeus  700  d;  Pausan.  i.  26.  7. 

2  Frazer,  in  Journ.  o/  Philol.  xiv.  145  £f. 
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to  that  end  more  quickly  and  surely  than  the  other,  it  was  rightlji 
preferred. 

Further  the  motive  which  prompted  the  living  to  effect  the  dis- 
solution of  the  dead  was  not  in  general  selfish  ;  for  dissolution,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  boon  to  the  dead.  That  complete  severance  from 
this  world,  which  came  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  was  in 
some  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  Patroclus  sought  for  it,  and 
Achilles  granted  his  petition  through  love;  and  some  three 
thousand  years  later  the  men  of  Parga  are  found  effecting  the 
rapid  dissolution  of  their  kinsfolk  with  the  same  motive.  Only  in 
one  set  of  circumstances  was  the  selfish  motive  of  fear  in  operation, 
namely,  where  the  resuscitated  dead  were,  by  the  influence  of 
Slavonic  superstition,  invested  with  the  character  of  malignant 
blood-thirsty  monsters  against  whom  self-defence  was  imperative, 
and  whose  complete  severance  from  this  world  was  desirable  as  a 
safeguard  for  the  living.  But  such  circumstances  were  the  excep- 
tion. The  rule  was  that  cremation  and  inhumation  alike  were 
means  to  the  dissolution  of  the  dead  and  their  complete  severance 
from  this  world,  and  the  motive  which  prompted  living  men  to 
seek  that  end  was  love  of  the  dead  who  would  in  some  way  benefit 
thereby. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  DISSOLUTION. 

Thus  far  the  investigation  of  customs  and  beliefs  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  dead  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  was  a 
thing  eagerly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  dead.  With 
complete  disintegration  the  summum  bonum  of  the  dead,  so  far  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  their  surviving  friends  to  win  it  for  them, 
was  secured.  It  remains  to  consider  in  what  way  the  dead  profited 
thereby. 

Now  I  have  hitherto  spoken  designedly  of  dissolution  aa  a 
benefit,  not  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  nor  to  their  bodies,  but  simply 
'  to  the  dead '  without  further  specification.  It  will  now  limit  the 
range  of  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  summum  bonum  to 
which  dissolution  gave  access,  if  we  can  first  answer  the  old 
question,  cui  bono  ?  Is  it  the  body  alone  or  the  soul  alone  or  both 
conjointly  on  which  the  benefit  is  conferred  ?  This  question  once 
answered,  we  shall  have  eliminated  a  certain  number  of  possible 
conceptions  of  future  happiness. 

That  the  body'' alone  might  have  been  the  recipient  of  the 
whole  benefit  is  an  idea  which  no  one  will  entertain.  Was  it 
then  the  soul  alone  to  which  the  dissolution  of  the  body  brought 
gain  ?  Death,  as  we  have  learnt,  was  not  a  complete  and  final 
severance  of  soul  from  body ;  the  soul  might  re-enter  and  re- 
animate the  corpse.  Was  dissolution  then  believed  to  complete 
the  severance  ? 

The  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  the  body,  the 
divorce  of  spirit  from  matter,  is  an  idea  which  has  appealed  and 
does  appeal  to  many,  and  would  therefore  furnish  a  motive  of  con- 
siderable intrinsic  probability  for  the  treatment  which  the  Greek 
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people  have  consistently  accorded  to  their  dead  ;  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  desired  and  hastened  in  order 
that  the  soul  might  be  freed  from  its  last  link  with  this  material 
world  and  pass  away  winged  and  unburdened  towards  things 
ethereal. 

But  such  an  explanation  savours  too  much  of  philosophy  and 
too  little  of  popular  religion.  '  The  rehearsal  of  death,'  that  is  of 
the  severance  of  soul  from  body,  was  according  to  Socrates  the 
proper  occupation  of  the  philosopher ;  and  death  itself  was  welcome 
to  him  as  a  final  release  of  the  soul,  the  true  self,  from  the  fetters  of 
physical  existence.  But  the  very  emphasis  which  the  whole  of  the 
Fhaedo  gives  to  this  idea,  the  insistence  of  Socrates  that  his  real 
self  is  that  which  converses  with  his  friends  and  seeks  to  convince 
them  of  his  views,  and  not  the  corpse  which  they  will  soon  be 
burying  or  burning  as  seemeth  them  good',  suggest,  if  anything, 
that  in  the  popular  religion  the  severance  of  soul  from  body  was 
not  desired,  and  the  true  self  was  not  conceived  as  a  thing  apart 
from  body.  At  any  rate  the  reason  for  desiring  dissolution  must 
be  sought  from  more  popular  sources. 

I  return  therefore  to  a  passage^  on  which  I  have  already 
touched  more  than  once,  the  earliest  passage  of  extant  literature, 
in  which  a  dead  man  is  represented  as  craving  the  dissolution  of 
his  body.  Why  was  it  that  the  soul  of  Patroclus  desired  so 
urgently  the  last  rites  for  his  body  ?  Was  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
soul  only  ?  Popular  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  reckon 
death  a  final  severance  of  soul  and  body ;  for  the  soul  might 
return  and  re-animate  the  body.  Was  then  dissolution  believed 
to  complete  the  severance,  annihilating  the  body  and  emancipating 
the  soul  ?  Did  the  future  happiness  of  the  soul  depend  upon  such 
emancipation  ?  Did  Patroclus,  in  the  case  before  us,  crave  dis- 
solution in  order  that  his  soul,  finally  severed  from  his  body,  might 
find  happiness  ? 

Homer  certainly  peoples  the  lower  world  with  souls  only, 
severed  from  their  former  bodies.  It  is  clearly  the  soul  only  of 
Patroclus  which  will  pass  the  gates  of  Hades,  when  once  his  re- 
quest for  the  burial  of  his  body  has  been  fulfilled ;  for  it  is  '  the 
souls,  the  semblances  of  the  dead*,'  who  bar  his  entrance  thereto 

1  Plato,  Phaedo  115  c  ff.  2  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  65  ff. 

"  Horn.  II.  xxin.  72. 
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meanwhile.  But  those  souls  are  not  happy  souls.  The  house  of 
Hades  is  not  a  place  of  happiness ;  it  is  dank,  murky,  mouldering ; 
and  the  souls  themselves  are  not  of  a  nature  to  enjoy  anything ; 
they  are  feeble,  impotent  wraiths,  mere  semblances  of  men,  all 
doomed  to  the  same  miserable  travesty  of  life ;  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  now  severed  were  their  real  selves^,  and  there  remain 
now  only  impalpable  joyless  phantoms.  '  Sooner,'  cries  the  spirit  of 
Achilles  to  Odysseus, '  would  I  be  a  serf  bound  to  the  soil,  in  the 
house  of  a  portionless  man  whose  living  were  but  scant,  than  lord 
over  all  the  dead  that  are  perished^' ;  for  the  old  valour  even  of 
Achilles  avails  him  no  more ;  his  soul  fares  in  the  house  of  Hades 
even  as  all  others  fare ;  all  alike  are  doomed  to  everlasting  futility 
in  a  land  of  everlasting  gloom.  Fitly  is  the  soul  of  Patroclus  said 
to  have  sped,  at  the  moment  of  death,  towards  Hades'  realm 
'bewailing  its  fate  in  that  it  had  left  vigour  and  manhoods' 

How  then  comes  it  that  anon  the  same  soul  is  eager  to  pass  the 
gates  of  Hades  ?  Surely  the  wanderings  of  the  dead  Patroclus, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  revenant  as  the  popular  belief  would  have 
bad  it,  or,  according  to  Homer's  version,  as  a  disembodied  spirit, 
would  hardly  be  more  pitiable  than  the  lot  which  he  in  common 
with  all  the  dead  must  suffer  below.     Why  then  this  eagerness  ? 

I  can  find  nothing  in  Homer  to  justify  it;  it  appears  to 
me  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Homeric  conception  of  the 
under- world. 

And  this  inconsistency  is  of  wide  bearing.  The  cases  of 
Patroclus  and  Elpenor  are  not  isolated.  The  same  eagerness  for 
dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  dead  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
steadily  recognised  in  all  the  relations  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  from  the  days  of  Homer  until  now.  That  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  hereafter  is  not 
merely  the  petition  of  Patroclus,  but  the  idea  on  which  the 
funeral-customs  of  a  whole  people  have  been  based  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years. 

Such  a  discrepancy  cannot  but  force  upon  us  the  question  how 
far  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  hereafter  was  the  popular 
conception. 

1  Cf.  the  constant  contrast  of  airbs  and  i/vxv,  as  in  Iliad  i.  3—4,  and  twice  in. 
the  passage  before  us,  II.  xxiii.  65  f.  and  106  f. 

2  Horn.  Od.  XI.  489  ff.  ^  Horn.  II.  xvi.  857. 
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That  the  whole  picture  of  the  house  of  Hades  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  departed  therein  was  not  an  Homeric  invention 
is,  I  suppose,  indisputable.  Its  two  main  features  are  the  gloom 
of  the  place  and  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the  lots  of  those 
who  dwell  there  \  Of  these  the  first  at  any  rate  is  frequent 
enough  in  later  literature,  and  indeed  held  so  firm  a  place  in  the 
Greek  mind  that  '  to  see  the  light '  became  synonymous  with  '  to 
live  in  this  upper  world' ;  and  even  down  to  the  present  day  both 
ideas  live  on.  The  constant  epithets  which  Homer  applies  to  the 
house  of  Hades,  'cold'  (Kpvepo's)  and  'mouldering'  (evpdei'i),  are 
exactly  reproduced  in  the  epithets  with  which  Hades,  now  a  place 
instead  of  a  person,  is  described  in  modern  dirges — KpvoTrayoi- 
fievo<;,  'frozen,'  and  dpaxvi.ao'P'evo^,  'thick  with  spiders'  webs'^; 
and  the  same  uniform  misery  of  all  the  departed  is  likewise  a 
common  theme  in  the  many  songs  that  deal  with  Charon  and  the 
lower  world.  All  this  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  influence 
of  Homer  alone,  great  though  it  was,  if  he  had  himself  invented 
the  whole  conception.  It  is  clear  that  he  utilised  a  conception 
which  was  before  his  time,  and  still  is,  a  popular  conception. 

But  there  is  equally  good  evidence  of  a  totally  different  presen- 
tation of  the  future  state.  A  fragment  of  one  of  Pindar's  dirges 
contradicts  the  Homeric  description  of  the  lower  world  in  every 
point.  'Upon  the  righteous  the  glorious  sun  sheddeth  light 
below  while  night  is  here,  and  amid  meadows  red  with  roses  lieth 
the  space  before  their  city's  gate,  all  hazy  with  frankincense  and 
laden  with  golden  fruits;  and  some  take  their  joy  in  horses  and 
feats  of  prowess,  and  others  at  the  draught-board,  and  others  in 
the  music  of  lutes,  and  among  them  every  fair  flower  of  happiness 
doth  blossom ;  and  o'er  that  lovely  land  spreadeth  the  savour  of 
all  manner  of  spices  that  be  mingled  with  far-gleaming  fire  on 
the  gods'  altars^'  So  then  this  under-world  is  not  cold  and  murky, 
but  is  warmed  and  lighted  by  the  sun ;  its  inhabitants  are  not 
frail  spirits  incapable  of  joy,  but  take  their  pleasure  as  aforetime 

1  The  few  inconsistencies  in  the  Odyssey,  such  as  the  physical  punishment  of 
Tityos,  Tantalos,  and  Sisyphos  (Od.  xi.  576  ft.),  or  again  the  mention  of  the 
'asphodel  mead'  (Od.  xi.  639,  xxiv.  13),  are  unimportant.  They  are,  I  think, 
adventitious  Pelasgian  elements  in  the  Homeric  scheme  of  the  future  life,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Iliad  is  singularly  free  from  them,  while  in  Odyssey,  Bk  xi., 
where  they  chiefly  occur,  they  are  obviously  incongruous  with  the  general  conception 
of  the  lower  world. 

2  See  above,  p.  99.  3  pindar,  Fr.  129  (95). 
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in  the  world  above ;  nor  is  the  lot  of  all  the  same,  for  it  is  only 
the  righteous  who  enjoy  this  bliss. 

The  popular  character  of  this  conception  is  equally  clear. 
The  distinction  between  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  dead— 
the  hope  of  happiness  for  some  in  contrast  with  the  universal 
misery  of  the  Homeric  under-world— is  an  idea  which  finds  ex- 
pression throughout  ancient  literature;  and  if  the  house  of  Hades 
often  remains  none  the  less  a  place  of  gloom,  that  is  because  the 
abode  of  the  righteous  is  often  transferred  to  the  islands  of  the 
blest,  and  the  dark  under-world  left  as  a  place  of  punishment  for 
the  wicked.  At  the  present  day  too  the  same  ideas  are  widely 
current  among  the  common-folk.  It  is  true  that  the  dirges  more 
generally  pourtray  the  lower  world  as  wrapped  in  Homeric  gloom, 
and  the  condition  of  the  departed  as  monotonously  miserable ; 
but  the  express  purpose  of  these  dirges,  recited  beside  the  dead 
body  before  it  is  carried  out  to  burial,  is  to  excite  the  mourners  to 
a  frenzy  of  grief,  and  the  professional  dirge-singer  (for  there  are 
still  women  in  some  parts  of  Greece  who  follow  that  calling)  would 
soon  lose  her  work  if,  instead  of  harrowing  the  feelings  of  the 
mourners,  she  took  upon  herself  to  comfort  them;  her  whole 
business  is  to  move  to  tears  those  whom  the  bereavement  itself 
has  left  unmoved,  or  to  stimulate  to  fresh  outbursts  of  lamentation 
those  who  are  already  spent  with  sorrow.  But  in  a  few  folk-songs 
is  found  the  more  cheerful  belief  that  the  departed  still  continue 
the  pursuits  which  they  followed  in  this  life ' ;  while  as  for  their 
abode,  any  peasant  who  should  have  the  Pindaric  description 
of  the  future  home  of  the  blessed  explained  to  him,  would  un- 
hesitatingly identify  it  with  that  which  he  himself  calls  Paradise. 
Some  points  perhaps  in  that  description  would  surprise  him  no 
less  than  they  would  please  him,  as  for  example  the  permission  to 
play  draughts,  but  they  would  not  obscure  his  recognition ;  the 
place  of  fair  flowers  and  fruits  and  scents  could  be  none  other 
than  Paradise.  "  The  people  of  modern  Greece,"  says  a  Greek 
writer 2,..." unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  spiritual  joys, 
consider  Paradise  a  place  of  largely  material  and  sensuous 
pleasures.  The  Paradise  of  the  Greek  folk  is  watered  by  great 
rivers,... and  in  it  there  grow  trees  which  diffuse  odours  sweet  past 
telling.... Agreeably  with  this  reception  of  the  idea  of  Paradise  by 

1  See  above,  p.  345.  ^  HoXirijs,  MeX^ri;,  p.  407  ff. 
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the  people,  the  fathers  of  the  church  also  were  compelled  to 
describe  Paradise  in  terms  of  the  senses  as  well  as  of  the  spirit, 
thus  making  certain  concessions  to  popular  feeling  and  ideas. 
'  Some,'  says  John  of  Damascus  S  '  have  imagined  a  sensuous 
Paradise,  others  a  spiritual  Paradise.  For  my  part  I  think  that, 
just  as  man  himself  has  been  created  with  senses  as  well  as  with 
spirit,  so  the  most  holy  close  (iepmraTov  refievof)  to  which  he  has 
access  appeals  alike  to  the  senses  and  to  the  spirit.' "  The  com- 
promise in  this  passage  is  cleverly  justified,  but  it  has  not  lasted  ; 
the  pagan  part  of  it  alone  has  survived,  and  the  Paradise  of  the 
modern  folk  is  none  other  than  that  abode  which  Pindar  described. 
Even  the  rivers  thereof,  which  are  naturally  desired  above  all 
things  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  dry  and  dusty  land,  were  probably 
not  absent  from  Pindar's  picture ;  for  Plutarch,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  fragment,  passes  in  one  passage  from 
actual  quotation  of  the  opening  lines  to  a  mention  of  smooth  and 
tranquil  rivers  flowing  through  the  land^;  and  in  the  kindred 
picture  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  which  Pindar  paints  elsewhere, 
he  does  not  omit  to  mention  the  water  wherewith  the  golden 
flowers  are  refreshed^;  for  in  his  eyes  too  water  was  the  best 
of  earth's  gifts,  even  as  gold  was  the  brightest  of  wrought 
treasures  *. 

It  was  this  high  appreciation  of  water  which  first  informed 
a  custom  prevalent  all  over  Greece  on  the  occasion  of  funerals. 
As  the  bier  passes  along  the  road,  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
dead  man  empty  at  their  doorway  or  from  their  windows  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  usually  throw  down  the  vessel  itself  to  be  broken 
on  the  stones  of  the  road.  This  custom  is  evidently  very  old,  for 
in  some  places  the  use  of  the  water,  the  very  essence  of  the  rite, 
has  become  obsolete,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  custom  is  the 
breaking  of  a  piece  of  crockery.  And  even  though  in  most  places 
the  custom  is  observed  in  full,  its  meaning  has  generally  been 
forgotten,  and  curious  conjectures  have  been  made  to  explain  it. 
Some  interpret  the  custom  as  a  symbol  of  that  which  has  befallen 
the  dead  man  ;  the  vessel  is  his  body,  the  water  is  his  soul ;  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  symbolises  the  vanishing  of  the  soul,  and 

1  'Ek».  dpeodo^.  irla-Tem  11  (25);  Migue,  Patrolog.  (ser.  Graec.)  Vol.  xoiv.  p.  916. 
^  Plutarch,  de  occult,  viv.  cap.  7,  cited  by  Bergk  in  Lyrici  Graeci,  ad  he. 
3  Find.  01.  II.  134.  *  Piud.  01.  i.  1. 
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the  dead  body  will  fall  to  pieces  like  the  broken  crock.  Others 
say  that  they  pour  out  the  water  '  in  order  to  alky  the  burning 
thirst  of  the  dead  man  ^,'  a  notion  ominously  suggestive  of  the  boon 
which  Dives  sought  of  Lazarus.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  rite 
is  still  known  in  some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  exactly  the  same 
custom  is  followed  also  on  the  occasion  of  a  man's  departure  from 
his  native  village  ^  to  live,  as  they  say,  in  exile.  And  the  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  dead  or  of  the  exile  in  the 
new  land  to  which  he  is  going.  The  pouring  out  of  the  water  is 
in  fact  a  rite  of  sympathetic  magic  designed  to  secure  that  the 
unknown  land  shall  also  be  well-watered  and  pleasant  and  plenti- 
ful ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  vessel  which  held  the  water  is  due, 
I  suppose,  to  a  feeling  that  an  instrument  which  has  served 
a  magical  purpose  must  not  thereafter  be  put  to  profane  and 
mundane  uses.  This  custom  then  in  itself  bears  witness  how 
wide-spread  is,  or  has  been,  the  conception  of  the  other  world 
as  a  land  of  delight  wherein  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world  shall 
still  abound. 

Thus  then  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  two  contradictory 
popular  conceptions  of  the  hereafter  have  survived  side  by 
side  as  a  twofold  inheritance  from  the  ancient  world.  The  one 
pervades  the  whole  of  Homer;  the  other  is  best  expounded  in 
a  fragment  of  Pindar^;  and  the  fundamental  difference  between 
them  is  this,  that  the  one  consigns  all  the  dead  alike  to  gloom  and 
misery,  while  the  other  distinguishes  between  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  and  holds  out  the  hope 
of  happiness  in  a  yet  brighter  world  than  this.  Whence  came 
these  two  conceptions  ? 

The  world  which  Homer  describes  is  the  Achaean  world,  and 
I  suspect  that  his  under-world  is  likewise  the  Achaean  under-world. 
The  Achaean  religion,  as  exhibited  in  Homer,  is  in  no  way  profound. 
The  gods  are  only  Achaean  princes  on  a  yet  grander  scale,  endowed 
with  immortality.  Men's  relations  with  them  are  eminently 
simple  and  practical ;   sacrifice  is  expected  if  prayers  are  to  be 

^  va  Spotriaovv  tt)  \aipa  roD  ■jredafj'^vov. 

2  Cf.  Theodore  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  p.  220. 

8  This  is  of  course  only  one  out  of  several  passages  in  which  Pindar  speaks  of 
the  future  life,  and  he  does  not  adhere  to  any  one  doctrine;  elsewhere,  as  in  01.  ii., 
his  views  are  coloured  largely  by  Pythagorean  or  Orphic  eschatology,  although  there 
is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  isles  of  the  blest  there  described  (126 — 135)  and 
the  abode  depicted  in  this  fragment. 
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answered.  But  both  gods  and  men  are  concerned  with  this  upper 
world  only;  death  closes  all  relations  between  them.  The  gods 
are  unconcerned,  unless  it  be  for  some  special  favourite  ;  they  live 
on  Olympus  as  aforetime  amid  feasting,  quarrelling,  laughter,  and 
love ;  but  men  leave  these  pursuits  and  pastimes,  and  go  down  to 
the  misery  of  Hades'  house  ;  their  souls  which  fled  lamenting  from 
their  limbs  at  the  hour  of  death  still  exist,  else  could  they  not 
appear  to  living  men  in  the  visions  of  night ;  but  their  existence 
is  all  misery,  for  they  lack  all  that  made  this  life  pleasant.  Their 
joys  had  been  the  joys  of  a  strenuous,  full-blooded  life,  the  joys  of 
battle,  of  feasting,  of  song,  of  comradeship  ;  and  these  joys  were  no 
more.  The  future  existence  of  the  soul  was,  to  the  Achaeans, 
simply  the  negation  of  the  present  bodily  life. 

But  the  religion  of  a  later  age  was  by  no  means  so  simple. 
The  Homeric  gods  were  still  worshipped  in  the  old  way,  and 
received  their  sacrifices  in  exchange  for  favours  desired  or  granted. 
But  there  was  another  element  in  religion  of  which  Homer  shows 
little  trace — an  element  of  awe  and  mystery.  Homer  indeed 
names  the  Erinyes  as  beings  concerned  with  the  punishment  of 
certain  sins;  but  he  shows  no  knowledge  of  that  awful  doctrine  of 
blood-guilt  which  Aeschylus  associates  with  them ;  the  murdered 
man's  power  of  vengeance  is  wholly  ignored;  for  among  the  Achaeans 
the  next  of  kin  might  accept  a  price  at  the  hands  of  the  murderer, 
and  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  land^,  without  himself  incurring 
any  pollution  or  any  manifestation  of  his  dead  kinsman's  wrath. 
Again  Homer  knows  indeed  of  Demeter  as  a  goddess  connected 
with  the  crops;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  casual  mention  of  her 
to  suggest  that  the  mysteries  of  her  worship  transcended  the 
rites  of  all  the  Olympian  gods.  Yet  no  one,  I  suppose,  would 
imagine  that  these  profounder  elements  in  ancient  religion  were 
of  post-Homeric  growth  or  could  possibly  have  been  evolved  from 
the  transparently  simple  religion  of  the  Achaeans. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  known  that  the  more  mysterious  rites 
and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  religion  were  a  legacy  from  the 
Pelasgiaus.  That  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  were  Pelasgian  in 
origin  is  proved  by  the  localities  in  which  her  worship  most 
flourished,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  explicit  statement  of 
Herodotus^,  who  was  disposed  to  refer  other  mystic  cults  also  to 
1  Horn.  n.  IX.  632  ff.  2  Herod.  11.  51. 
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the  same  source'.  In  fact  the  co-existence,  or  even  the  conflict,  of 
the  old  Pelasgian  and  the  newer  Achaean  religions  is  constantly 
recognised  in  ancient  literature,  and  to  the  Pelasgian  is  ascribed 
all  that  most  touched  men's  hearts,  be  it  with  awe  or  with  pity — 
with  awe  as  in  the  conflict  between  the  Erinyes  and  the  new 
dynasty  of  gods  whom  Apollo  and  Athene  represent,  with  pity  in 
the  dolorous  struggle  of  Prometheus  against  the  tyrant  Zeus.  The 
Pelasgian  religion,  with  all  its  horrors,  drew  the  real  sympathies 
of  the  mystic  Aeschylus;  he  could  worship  in  deepest  reverence 
Demeter  and  her  mysteries^;  he  could  worship  perhaps  even  the 
'reverend  goddesses,'  horrible  though  they  were  in  their  dis- 
pleasure; but  his  heart  must  have  been  cold  towards  the 
usurping  Olympian  gods.  There  is  true  insight  in  that  passage 
of  Aristophanes^  where  Aeschylus  summarises  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  great  poets  on  the  Greek  race,  and  praises  Homer,  the 
Achaean  poet,  for  his  lessons  in  discipline  and  valour  and  warfare,, 
but  Orpheus,  sometimes  reputed  the  founder  of  the  Pelasgian 
mysteries,  for  instituting  religious  rites  and  teaching  men  to 
abstain  from  bloodshed.  And  the  feelings  of  Aeschylus  were  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians  boasted  of  a  great 
Achaean  goddess  as  the  foundress  and  patroness  of  their  city,  but 
their  personal  hopes  of  future  happiness  centred  in  the  Pelasgian 
Demeter.  The  same  generation  of  Athenians  listened  with  delight 
to  Aristophanes'  ridicule  of  those  gods  whom  Homer  accounted 
greatest,  and  were  aghast  at  the  thought  that  the  mysteries  bad 
been  profaned.  The  Achaean  gods,  it  would  seem,  made  good 
figure-heads  for  the  official  religion  of  the  state;  they  served  as 
majestic  patrons  of  a  city,  or  of  a  great  national  festival  where 
religion  was  of  less  real  account  than  horse-racing,  athletics,  and 
commerce;  but  the  hearts  of  the  people  clave  to  the  older,  more 
awful,  more  mysterious  deities  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  the  holiest 
sanctuaries*  were  those  which  had  been  holy  long  before  the 
intrusion  of  the  Achaean  gods. 

It  was  to  this  Pelasgian  element  in  Hellenic  religion  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  belonged ;  for,  as 
we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  participation  in  the 

1  Herod,  ii.  171.  =  Aristoph.  Frogs,  884.  ^  Op.  cit.  1032  ff. 

*  A  conspicuous  example  is  Delphi,  where  the  Achaean  god  Apollo  had  usurped 
the  place  of  some  oracular  deity  of  the  Pelasgians,  cf.  Plutarch,  de  defect,  orac. 
cap.  15  p.  418.    See  Miss  Harrison,  Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp.  113  f- 
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Pelasgian  mysteries  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  held  to  be  an 
earnest  of  future  bliss,  from  which  the  impure  or  uninitiated  were 
excluded. 

Thus  then  there  were  two  popular  conceptions  of  the  future 
life — the  Achaean  conception  of  universal  misery  in  a  cold  and 
gloomy  under-world,  and  the  Pelasgian  conception  which  distin- 
guished between  the  lots  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous, 
and  held  out  to  some  men  the  promise  of  bliss.  Now  with  the 
former  conception,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  belief  that  the 
dead  eagerly  desired  dissolution  is  utterly  inconsistent;  none  could 
be  in  haste  to  pass  the  gates  of  Hades  with  the  prospect  of  nothing 
but  misery  within.  But  where  there  were  hopes  of  happiness,  the 
eagerness  for  dissolution  as  a  means  of  attaining  thereto  is  at  once 
intelligible.  This  desire  then,  which  has  constantly  pervaded  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  people  and  has  furnished  the  single  motive  of 
their  funeral-rites  down  to  the  present  day,  is  of  Pelasgian  origin; 
and  if  Homer  borrowed  it  and  incongruously  combined  it  with  a 
purely  Achaean  presentation  of  the  under- world,  we  must  no  more 
judge  of  its  real  meaning  by  the  Homeric  setting  of  it  than  we 
would  form  an  opinion  of  the  place  of  the  Erinyes  or  of  Demeter 
in  Greek  religion  by  Homer's  occasional  references  to  them. 

The  fact  then  that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  Achaean 
religion,  considered  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to  mean  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  body  and  represented  the  soul  as  alone  entering 
into  the  lower  world  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  present  enquiry. 
It  is  the  Pelasgian  conception  of  future  bliss  with  which  we  are 
■concerned;  for  that  alone  can  account  for  the  eagerness  of  the 
dead  to  obtain  dissolution.  What  then  are  the  blissful  occupations 
of  the  righteous  in  the  other  world?  'Some,'  says  Pindar,  'take 
their  joy  in  horses  and  feats  of  prowess,  and  others  at  the  draught- 
board, and  others  in  the  music  of  lutes.'  Clearly  these  dead  are 
very  different  beings  from  the  souls  which  peopled  the  Homeric 
under-world.  Athletics  could  be  no  pastime  for  feeble  unsub- 
stantial spirits;  the  game  of  draughts  would  be  ill  suited  to, 
them  that  have  no  mind  in  them';  and  those  whose  thin  utter- 
ance is  like  the  squeak^  of  a  bat  would  get  and  give  little  pleasure 
by  singing  to  the  lute.  No;  the  pursuits  of  the  dead  as  depicted 
'by  Pindar  are  the  pursuits  which  men  of  flesh  and  blood  enjoy; 
i  II.  XXIII.  104.  2  II  xxni.  101. 
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and  the  abode  in  which  they  dwell,  the  paradise  of  flowers  and 
fruits  and  sweet  odours,  is  an  abode  to  gladden  men  of  flesh  and 
blood.  But  a  people  whose  ideal  of  future  bliss  lay  in  bodily 
enjoyments  cannot  surely  have  looked  forward  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  body  and  the  survival  of  the  soul  alone  ;  the  joys  which 
they  anticipated  hereafter  presupposed  the  continuance  of  some 
kind  of  bodily  existence. 

Such  a  notion  moreover  cannot  but  seem  more  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Greek  world  than  the  Homeric 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  soul  only.  A  nation  so  conspicuous 
for  their  love  of  human  beauty  and  their  delight  in  the  human 
form  could  not  have  viewed  the  extinction  thereof  with  any  feeling 
other  than  the  most  poignant  regret — a  feeling  which,  as  we 
know,  the  Homeric  doctrine  did  actually  inspire  in  those  who 
accepted  it.  The  more  thoughtful  and  hopeful  religion  of  the 
Pelasgians,  unless  it  had  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in 
decrying  the  body  and  exalting  the  soul — an  idea  of  which  there 
is  no  trace — was  bound  to  give  promise  that  body  as  well  as  soul 
should  survive  death  and  dissolution. 

Again  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  in  any  religion  of  a  pro- 
founder  character  than  the  Achaean,  in  any  religion  which  contains 
some  positive  ideas  of  the  future  life  and  does  not  view  it  merely 
as  the  negation  of  the  present  life,  that  which  men  hope  to  become 
in  the  future  state  is  something  more  similar  to  the  deity  or  deities 
in  whom  they  believe.  Their  conception  of  godhead  and  their 
conception  of  their  own  condition  after  death  are  of  necessity 
founded  upon  the  same  ideal  of  happiness — a  happiness  which  the 
gods  already  enjoy  and  which  men  hope  to  share.  The  Buddhist 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he  shall  become  like  his  deity — 
even  one  with  his  deity — clean  from  the  grossness  of  matter,  free 
from  bodily  desires  and  necessities,  spirit  unalloyed.  The  Christian 
believes  in  a  God  who  became  man  and  survived  the  death  of  man 
not  in  the  form  of  a  spirit  only  but  with  flesh  and  bones,  and  he 
himself  looks  forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Socrates 
held  that  wisdom  and  goodness  were  one  and  pertained  to  the  soul 
only,  and  the  God  into  whose  presence  his  soul  would  pass  after 
death  was  '  the  good  and  wise  God,'  rightly  called  Hades,  that  is, 
the  invisible  and  spiritual,  with  whom  the  soul  has  kinship^  But 
1  Plato,  Phaedo,  cap.  29  (p.  80  d). 
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what  of  the  ordinary  Greek?  His  gods  were  not  invisible  or 
spiritual.  Pelasgian  and  Achaean  deities  alike  were  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  robust,  active,  sensuous;  they  ate  and  drank,  they 
waked  and  slept,  they  married,  they  begot  or  bore  children.  Such 
was  the  Greek's  conception  of  godhead,  such  his  ideal  of  blessedness. 
How  then  should  he  look  forward  to  the  annihilation  of  the  body 
with  any  feeling  but  dismay?  How  could  his  hopes  of  future  bliss 
not  involve  of  necessity  a  belief  in  the  survival  of  both  body  and 

soul  ? 

I  suggest  then  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  which  the 
dead  so  eagerly  desired,  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  final  and 
complete  severance  of  soul  and  body,  was  in  the  Pelasgian  rehgion 
the  means  of  their  re-union  in  another  world.  Death  was  only 
a  temporary  severance  of  the  two  entities  which  together  form 
a  living  man  capable  of  enjoying  physical  pleasures.  The  soul  at 
the  moment  of  death  went  down  to  the  nether  world  in  advance, 
or,  it  may  be,  as  is  sometimes  held  by  the  peasants  of  modern 
Greece',  hovered  about  the  body  until  its  dissolution  was  complete. 
But  the  dead  body  certainly  remained  in  this  world,  at  the  place 
where  it  lay  evident  to  men's  eyes;  it  could  not  pass  to  the  other 
world  at  once ;  it  could  not  ever  pass  thither  without  the  assistance 
of  friends  still  living;  it  was  too  gross  and  too  impotent,  bereft  of 
the  soul,  to  make  its  own  way  to  the  home  of  the  dead.  Therefore 
upon  the  survivors  was  imposed  the  sacred  charge  of  resolving  it 
into  elements  more  refined,  and  of  enabling  it  thus  to  pass  out  of 
human  touch  and  sight  to  a  home  which  the  soul  could  reach  unaided. 
When  this  process  was  effected  by  inhumation,  the  period  of  forty 
days  required  for  complete  dissolution  was  the  critical  period  in  the 
dead  man's  existence;  if  the  body  was  'bound'  and  indissoluble 
for  any  cause  and  the  soul  re-entered  it  before  the  proper  time, 
the  revenant  was  a  pitiable  wanderer,  sharing  in  the  joys  neither 
of  this  world  nor  of  the  next;  the  mourners  therefore  took  such 
measures  as  they  could  to  prevent  that  calamity,  by  entertaining 
the  acquaintances  of  the  dead  man  and  prevailing  upon  them  to 
revoke  any  curses  wherewith  he  was  bound,  and  by  laying  in 
the  dead  man's  mouth  a  charm  which  should  bar  the  soul's 
re-entry.  When  cremation  was  employed,  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  was  more  speedy  and  more  sure;   and  it  is  not  therefore 

'  Cf.  KuKTT.  N.  KaveWdxri!,  Xiafca  'Ava\£KTa,  p.  341. 
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difficult  to  understand  that  the  Pelasgians,  conscious  though  they 
must  have  been  that  in  religion  they  were  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
Achaeans  as  in  material  civilisation  they  were  behind,  should  have 
early  adopted  the  use  of  fire  in  the  interests  of  the  dead.  But  no 
matter  which  rite  was  employed,  the  ultimate  effect  was  the  same; 
the  heavy,  helpless  corpse  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  pyre  or  in 
the  grave  vanished,  and  nought  but  the  bones  remained.  Whither 
then  had  it  vanished?  How  had  the  visible  become  invisible? 
Surely  by  passing  from  this  visible  world  to  the  world  invisible. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  disappearance  meant  to  the 
Greeks  annihilation;  that  word  indeed  had  no  counterpart  in  their 
speech;  the  strongest  term  of  the  Greek  language  by  which  one 
might  attempt,  and  would  still  fail,  to  render  the  word  '  annihilate,' 
would  be  dcfjavi^eov  or  dia-rovv,  '  to  make  unseen.'  And  on  the 
other  hand  their  conception  of  future  happiness  in  another  world 
is  positive  evidence  that  they  believed  dissolution  to  mean  not 
annihilation,  but  the  vanishing  of  the  body  to  be  re-united  with 
the  soul  in  the  unseen  world. 

I  am  of  course  far  from  suggesting  that  these  views  which  I 
have  sketched  formed  a  definite  rehgious  doctrine  to  which  every 
Greek  would  have  subscribed.  No  people  have  evinced  greater 
liberty  of  thought  on  religious  matters;  no  people  have  been  less 
hampered  by  hierarchical  limitations  and  the  claims  of  authority; 
nowhere  have  wider  divergences  of  religious  opinion  been  tolerated; 
nowhere  else  have  the  advocates  of  material  philosophies  and  of 
spiritual  philosophies  been  brought  into  sharper  contrast  and  yet 
held  in  equal  repute.  But  it  is  not  with  the  vagaries  of  individuals 
and  the  new  departures  of  great  thinkers  that  I  am  concerned: 
my  purpose  is  simply  to  trace  the  general  trend  of  thought  as 
regards  the  relation  of  body  and  soul  after  death  among  the  mass 
of  the  Greek  people. 

And  in  so  doing  I  fully  realise  the  danger  of  over-statement. 
Probably  the  mass  of  mankind  in  religious  matters  perform  many 
acts  without  full  consciousness  of  their  motive;  they  instinc- 
tively follow  tradition  without  enquiring  into  the  meaning  and 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  customs  with  which  they  comply  ; 
and  if  ever  they  try  to  justify  to  their  reason  the  acts  to  .which 
instinct  prompts  them,  they  may  be  at  a  loss  to  form  a  consistent 
theory  out  of  the  several  motives  which  they  would  assign  to  the 
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several  acts.  If  therefore  I  try  not  only  to  disengage  from  among 
the  network  of  religious  and  philosophical  speculation  a  thread  of 
simple  popular  belief,  but  also  to  present  that  thread  unknotted 
and  continuous,  I  may  be  attempting  that  which  the  mass  of  the 
Greek  people  seldom  and  with  difficulty  performed  for  themselves. 
To  enunciate  as  a  doctrine  that  which  may  have  been  a  sub- 
conscious or  only  partially  realised  belief — to  present  as  a  con- 
sistent theory  ideas  which,  separately  apprehended,  formed  the 
acknowledged  motives  of  separate  acts,  but  whose  mutual  relations 
were  seldom  investigated — to  formulate  in  words  that  which  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  vague  aspiration  of  men's  hearts — this 
is  necessarily  to  over-state.  There  lies  the  danger.  But  for  my 
part,  while  admitting  that  in  all  probability  there  was  among  the 
Greek  people  of  old,  as  among  the  Greek  people  and  others  too 
to-day,  a  large  amount  of  unintelligent  religion,  I  claim  that  some 
such  conception  as  I  have  outlined  of  the  relation  between  soul 
and  body  and  of  their  future  existence  is  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  manifold  customs  and  beliefs  relating  to  death 
and  dissolution  which  have  been  discussed,  and  fairly  represents 
the  general  trend  of  thought  among  the  inheritors  of  the  Pelasgian 
religion. 

This  conclusion  is  not  a  little  strengthened. by  the  evidence  of 
a  custom  common  to  both  ancient  and  modern  Greece,  which 
presupposes  the  continuance  of  physical  desires  and  needs  after 
death.  To  make  a  present  of  food  indicates  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  donor  that  the  recipient  can  eat;  to  make  a  present  of 
clothing  implies  a  belief  that  the  recipient  has  a  body  to  be 
covered ;  and  it  is  these  two  things,  food  and  clothing,  the 
elementary  requisites  of  living  men,  which  have  most  constantly 
been  brought,  either  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  or  later,  as  gifts 
to  the  dead.  Other  gifts  there  were  also  in  different  ages; 
treasures  of  wrought  gold  for  the  princes  of  Mycenae;  articles 
of  the  toilet  for  Athenian  ladies  whose  first  care  even  beyond  the 
grave  would  be  their  complexion;  toys  for  the  children.  But 
while  each  grave  that  is  opened  may  tell  its  own  story,  humorous 
or  pathetic,  of  those  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  occupant  for  which 
the  same  provision  was  made  in  the  next  world  as  in  this,  it  is  in 
the  supply  of  the  common  necessaries  of  all  mankind  that  the 
popular   Greek   notions   concerning   the   dead   are   most  clearly 
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revealed;  for  the  custom  has  continued  without  intermission  or 
sensible  alteration  down  to  this  dayi 

In  the  Mycenaean  age  the  dead  were  supplied  with  a  store  of 
food  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  the  gifts  were  renewed  subsequently  \  I  incline  to 
suppose  that  they  were;  for  the  belief  of  later  ages  in  some  sort 
of  bodily  existence  after  death  has  already  been  traced  back  to 
the  Pelasgians ;  and  the  custom  of  later  ages  therefore  of  con- 
tinuing to  supply  the  dead  with  bodily  necessaries  was  probably 
derived  from  the  same  source.  But  in  any  case  the  Mycenaean 
custom  of  providing  food  for  the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  funeral 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  dead  were  thought  to  have  bodily  needs, 
and  therefore  also  bodily  existence. 

The  Achaeans  of  the  Homeric  age  seldom  presented  the  dead 
man  with  gifts  of  food  at  the  funeral,  and  never  apparently  after- 
wards. The  only  gift,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  was  commonly 
burned  along  with  the  dead  body  was  the  warrior's  own  armour; 
but  it  is  so  natural,  quite  apart  from  any  religious  motive,  for  a 
soldier's  body  to  be  laid  out  arrayed  in  its  wonted  accoutrements 
and  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  military  funeral,  that  little  importance 
can  attach  to  it.  Other  gifts  were  rare.  The  funeral  of  Patroclus 
is  quite  exceptional,  and,  like  the  return  of  Patroclus'  soul  with 
its  urgent  petition  for  burial,  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
Homeric  presentment  of  after-death  existence.  The  soul  being 
doomed  to  a  shadowy  impotent  semblance  of  life  could  have  no 
part  in  physical  needs  or  pleasures  I  Nor  does  Homer  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  abundant  gifts,  which  included  not 
only  food  but  slaughtered  dogs  and  horses^;   he  speaks  only  of 

1  Eohde  (Psyche  i.  cap.  1)  contends  that  the  discovery  of  an  altar,  of  the  type 
used  in  the  worship  of  Chthonian  deities,  superimposed  upon  one  Mycenaean  grave, 
proves  both  that  offerings  to  the  dead  were  continued  after  the  interment  and  also 
that  the  offerings  were  of  a  propitiatory  character.  On  this  slight  foundation  he 
rears  the  edifice  of  his  theory  that  a  vigorous  soul-cult  flourished  in  Mycenaean 
and  earlier  ages.  Accordingly  he  views  all  gifts  to  the  dead,  including  those  made 
at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  as  offerings  intended  to  propitiate  departed  souls, 
although  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  from  the  Homeric  age  onwards  there  is  no 
evidence  that  fear  of  the  dead  was  a  feature  of  Greek  religion;  the  offerings 
made,  on  his  view,  to  the  soul  of  Patroclus  were  merely,  he  holds,  a  'survival,'  a 
custom  no  longer  possessed  of  any  meaning.  The  accident  of  an  altar  belonging 
to  some  Chthonian  deity  having  been  found  above  the  grave  of  some  man  seems  to 
me  insufficient  basis  for  any  theory. 

^  The  blood  which  in  the  Odyssey  is  used  to  attract  the  souls  of  the  dead  and 
is  given  to  Teiresias  to  drink  forms,  I  imagine,  part  of  a  magic  rite,  which  has  no 
connexion  with  the  present  point. 

^  I  omit  the  twelve  Trojan  prisoners ;  the  slaughter  of  these  is  clearly  stated  to 
have  been  an  act  of  revenge.     See  II.  xxiii.  22  f. 

L.  34 
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providing  '  all  that  it  beseemeth  that  a  man  should  have  when  he 
goeth  beneath  the  murky  gloom \'  Indeed  I  question  whether 
Homer  had  any  clear  conception  of  their  utility;  they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  vaguely  honorific ;  and  since  the  custom  of  making 
such  gifts  is  neither  usual  in  Homer  nor  in  harmony  with  his  idea 
of  future  existence,  I  hold  it  likely  that  once  again  he  was  drawing 
upon  the  Pelasgian  religion  in  order  to  give  to  the  last  rites  of 
Patroclus  the  maximum  of  splendour. 

The  Dipylon-period  puts  an  end  to  all  uncertainty;  thence- 
forward down  to  the  present  day  the  Greek  custom  of  providing 
the  dead  with  the  necessaries  of  bodily  life  will  be  found  to  have 
been  uniform  and  continuous.  There  has  been  no  interruption  of 
the  simple  practice  of  providing  the  dead  with  food  both  at  the 
time  of  the  funeral  and  at  stated  intervals  thereafter.  For  the 
Dipylon-period  this  has  been  proved  by  the  contents  of  the  graves 
and  by  the  strata  of  burnt  soil  observed  at  Eleusis^  above  them. 
The  same  phenomena  continue  to  present  themselves  also  in 
the  case  of  later  graves  at  Athens,  certainly  down  to  the  third 
century  B.C.,  and,  though  any  detailed  description  of  graves  of  a 
still  later  date  is  hard  to  find,  the  custom  unquestionably  still 
prevailed ;  for  literary  evidence,  overlapping  that  of  archaeology 
at  the  start,  carries  on  our  knowledge  of  the  custom  into  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Choephori  of  Aeschylus  takes  its  very  name  from  the  practice 
of  pouring  wine  or  other  beverages  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  for 
them  to  consume;  and  the  word  x^"''^  ^^^  specially  applied  to  this 
kind  of  libation  as  opposed  to  the  Xoi^ai  or  aTrovhai  wherewith 
gods  were  propitiated.  Similarly  the  Greek  language  possessed  a 
special  word  for  gifts  of  food  (or  other  perishable  gifts  such  as 
flowers)  brought  to  the  graves  of  the  dead;  these  were  called 
ivaylafiara  in  strict  contrast  with  the  sacrifices  {dvaiai,  etc.)  by 
which  gods  were  appeased'.  These  presents  of  food  were  regularly 
made  on  two  occasions  at  least  after  the  funeral ;  there  were  the 
Tpl-ra  brought,  according  to  modern  computation,  on  the  second 

1  II.  XXIII.  50. 

2  $(\ios,  in  ''EtpTifi.eph  'ApxaioX.  1889,  p.  183.  Possibly  also  at  Athens,  of.  Bruckner 
and  Pernice,  in  At)u'n.  Mittheil.  1893,  pp.  89—90. 

"  I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  ivayh/iara  were  also  made  to  Chthonian 
deities  (cf.  Pausan.  viii.  34.  3),  but  there  was  a  distinction  in  character  even 
between  these  ivaylaixara.  and  those  made  to  the  dead.  Wine,  for  example,  was 
excluded  from  the  former  and  included  in  the  latter.  Possibly  in  origin  hayi^iw 
was  the  Pelasgian  rite,  diew  the  Achaean. 
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day,  and  the  evara  on  the  eighth  day;  how  regular  was  the 
custom  of  bringing  them  may  be  judged  from  the  passing 
references  of  Aristophanes^  Isaeus^  and  Aeschines^  In  addition 
to  these  two  meals  there  were  others  either  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  funeral  or  on  the  thirtieth  of  each  month — for  the  in- 
terpretation to  be  put  on  the  term  rpiuKaSet;*  seems  doubtful — 
also  yeveaia\  apparently  a  birthday-feast  given  to  the  dead,  and 
veKiKTia'^  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  death.  The 
exact  details  of  date  however  are  of  minor  importance;  the 
significant  fact  is  this,  that  at  certain  intervals  after  the  well- 
known  irepiSeiTTvov  or  funeral-feast,  held  on  the  day  of  burial, 
other  meals  were  served  to  the  dead;  and  the  Greek  words 
themselves  corroborate  the  view  that  'meals,'  not  'sacrifices,'  is 
the  right  term  to  use;  for  as  the  funeral-feast  is  -TrepiBenrvov, 
so  also  the  veKvcria  are  called  by  Artemidorus'  not  Upd  but 
SeiTTva.  These  meals,  being  burnt  over  the  place  where  the  dead 
body  lay,  or  being  deposited  unburnt  in  some  large  vase  set  up 
at  the  head  of  the  grave,  were  thereby  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
dead  and  became  ivcuyta-fiara  in  that  curious  half-way  sense 
between  'sacred'  and  'accursed'  for  which  our  language  has  no 
equivalent  save  the  imported  word  'taboo' — objects  devoted  to  a 
sacred  purpose  and  bringing  the  curse  of  desecration  on  anyone 
who  should  pervert  them  to  another  use.  The  Greek  language 
then  was  careful  to  mark  the  difference  between  gifts  presented 
to  the  dead  and  propitiatory  offerings  made  to  the  gods ;  and  the 
difference  was  observed,  not  because  the  presents  differed  in  kind, 
but  because  the  conceptions  of  their  purposes  were  different.  The 
gods  demanded  sacrifices  under  pain  of  their  displeasure ;  the  dead 
needed  food  as  living  men  need  it,  and  their  friends  supplied  it, 
not  in  fear,  but  in  love. 

These  old  pagan  customs  were  at  first  discountenanced  by  the 
Church^  But  the  common  people  clung  to  them  with  great 
tenacity",  and   after  a  while  they  appear  to  have  received  even 


1  Lysist.  611.  ^Menecl.  46  and  Ciron  55  (p.  73.  26). 

3  Ctesiphon,  226  (p.  86.  5). 

^  Pollux  vni.  146;  Harpocrat.  s.v.  rpiaKds.  ^  Herod,  iv.  26. 

*  Artem.  Oneirocr.  iv.  83. 
'  loc.  cit. 

*  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  Christian  Church,  Bk  23,  cap.  3. 
8  See  Chrysostom,  Homily  47  in  1  Cor.,  p.  565. 
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official  encouragement;  for  St  Anastasius  Sinaites,  bishop  of 
Antioch  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  enjoined 
the  observance  of  them,  and  in  so  doing  used  some  of  the  old 
names  by  which  the  customs  were  known  in  pre-Christian  times. 
'  Perform,'  he  wrote,  '  the  offices  of  the  third  day  (rpiTa)  for  them 
that  sleep,  with  psalms  and  hymns,  because  of  him  who  rose  from 
sleep  on  the  third  day,  and  the  offices  of  the  ninth  day  (evara)  to 
remind  those  that  yet  live  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
the  offices  of  the  fortieth  day  according  to  the  old  law  and  form 
(for  even  so  did  the  people  mourn  for  Moses),  and  the  offices  of  the 
anniversary  in  memory  of  the  dead,  with  gifts  from  his  substance 
to  the  poor  as  a  remembrance  of  him\'  In  this  passage  the  cloak 
of  Christian  decency  which  St  Anastasius  provided  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  nakedness  of  heathen  superstition.  There  is 
indeed  much  aetiological  skill  in  the  saint's  manipulation  of 
Biblical  references;  but  the  rpira  and  evara  practised  in  his 
day,  despite  the  addition  of  Christian  prayers  and  hymns,  were 
without  doubt  the  same  in  essence  as  those  to  which  Aristophanes 
and  others  allude — meals  provided  for  the  dead ;  for  such  indeed 
they  still  remain. 

At  the  present  day  the  funeral  service  usually  concludes  with 
a  distribution  of  baked-meats  and  wine  to  the  company  assembled 
at  the  grave-side,  and  a  share  of  both  is  given  to  the  dead.  In 
some  districts  this  function  means  more  than  the  serving  of  light 
refreshments,  and  the  grave-side  becomes  the  scene  of  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  from  which  however  meat  is  excluded;  for,  owing 
to  Christian  ideas  of  fasting,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  '  spiritual ' 
for  the  mourners  to  abstain  from  meat  for  the  period  of  forty  days. 
It  is  to  this  meal  at  the  graveside  that  the  word  fiaxapia  seems  to 
be  properly  applied,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  feast  of  blessing,'  and  it 
obviously  corresponds  with  the  term  /Aa/ca/atVi??,  'blessed,'  which 
was  in  antiquity,  and  still  remains,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  our 
'  deceased '  or  '  late.' 

Subsequently,  in  the  evening  after  the  funeral  or  even  on  two 
or  three  evenings  thereafter,  the  nearer  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  dead  assemble  for  another  funeral-feast.  This  meal,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  called  the  Trepihei-n-vov,  is  now  commonly  known 

1  Anastasius,  Quaestio  xxii.,  in  Migne,  Patrolog.  Graeco-Lat.  Vol.  lxxxix.  288. 
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as  the  -rraprjyopia^  or  'comforting.'  It  is  held  in  the  house  of  the 
nearest  relative'',  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes',  and 
its  modern  name  seems  to  indicate  that  the  'consolation'  of  the 
bereaved  is  its  chief  purpose ;  and  certainly  some  temporary 
solace  is  on  many  such  occasions  poured  into  the  mourners' 
breasts;  for  the  Greek  peasants,  always  abstemious  save  on 
certain  great  festivals  such  as  Easter  and  these  funeral-parties, 
make  no  scruple  of  drinking  and  pressing  their  host  to  drink 
until  a  riotous  cheerfulness  prevails.  But  though  the  feast  is 
designed  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  living,  the  dead  are  not 
forgotten;  for  a  special  portion  of  food  is  often  sent  to  the  grave 
from  the  house  of  mourning  before  the  guests  of  the  evening 
arrive.  Thus,  though  the  dead  is  not  felt  to  have  any  part  in 
the  actual '  feast  of  comforting' — for  this  feast  is  really  provided  by 
the  guests,  who  bring  their  own  contributions  of  food  and  wine, 
while  the  host  provides  only  the  accommodation  for  the  company* 
— yet  the  physical  needs  of  the  departed  are  satisfied  on  this  first 
day  beneath  the  earth  in  the  same  measure  as  when  he  was  above 
ground.  Two  meals  are  provided,  one  immediately  after  the 
funeral,  the  other  in  the  evening. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  this  food  lacking  in  interest.  Locally 
indeed  many  varieties  may  be  found,  the  gifts  including  such 
ordinary  comestibles  as  bread,  cheese,  olives,  caviare  of  the  baser 
sort,  pildf  (the  well-known  Turkish  dish  of  which  the  main  in- 
gredients are  rice  and  oil),  and  probably  indeed  anything,  save 
meat,  which  the  peasant's  larder  can  supply;  but  the  most 
generally  approved  viand  is  a  specially  baked  flat  cake  spread 
with  honey.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  jars  of  honey  were 
among  the  gifts  of  food  on  the  pyre  of  Patroclus",  but  a  more 
striking  coincidence  is  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes'  mention  of  a 
fieXiTouTTa  or  honey-cake  in  connexion  with  a  funeral.  '  What,' 
says  Lysistrata  mockingly  to  the  old  deputy  (irpo^ovKo'i),  '  what 

1  Known  also  as  to  fe(rT6v  ('the  warming')  according  to  By bilakis,  Neugriech. 
Leben,  p.  67. 

2  According  to  Bybilakis,  loc.  cit.,  in  the  dead  man's  house.  This,  naturally, 
would  be  the  usual  case. 

"  p.  321.  25. 

■"  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  n-iplSeiirvov  also  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Ipavos. 

^  Hom.  II.  XXIII.  170.  Cf.  also  the  use  of  ixeXUpaTov ,  Hom.  Od.  xi.  27,  and  Eur. 
Or.  115.    Cf.  also  Aesch.  Pers.  614. 
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do  you  mean  by  not  dying?  You  shall  have  rootn  to  lie;  you  can 
buy  k  coffin;  and  I  myself  will  knead  you  a  honey-cake  at  once'.' 
From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  not  only  has  the  custom 
of  providing  food  for  the  dead  remained  in  force  from  very  early 
days,  but  even  the  kind  of  food  has  not  changed  in  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  honey-cake,  though  no  longer  known  as 
fieXLTOvTTd,  in  reference  to  its  chief  attraction,  but  yjrvxoTrrjTTa', 
■^  soul-cake,'  in  reference  to  the  occasion  of  its  making,  is  still 
apparently  prepared  according  to  a  classical  recipe,  and  sweetness 
still  gratifies  the  palate  of  the  dead. 

The  dates  subsequent  to  the  funeral  at  which  food  is  provided 
for  the  dead  have  already'  been  mentioned.  Where  the  custom 
is  most  fully  observed,  these  are  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth 
days,  the  last  days  of  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  months,  and  three 
anniversaries,  the  last  of  the  three  being  also  usually  the  day  for 
the  exhumation  of  the  bones.  But  in  many  villages  the  custom  is 
less  extended,  and  it  is  held  sufficient  to  observe  in  this  way  the 
third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days*  and  the  first  anniversary.  This 
minimum  of  modern  practice,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  exact  tale 
of  days  recommended  for  observance  by  St  Anastasius,  and  without 
doubt  the  sanction  of  the  Church  has  helped  to  preserve  the 
custom. 

The  Church  likewise  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  name  by 
which  these  days  are  known,  /xvTjfiocrvva  or  '  memorial-feasts';  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  therefrom  that  the  peasants  attach  no 
meaning  to  these  rites  save  that  which  the  name  '  memorial-feast ' 
suggests.  Rather  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  in  permitting  the 
continuance  of  a  pagan  custom  tried  to  diminish  its  significance. 
The  words  of  St  Anastasius  make  it  clear  that  such  was  his 
attitude.  He  bids  that  the  anniversary  be  observed  '  in  memory 
of  the  dead,  with  gifts  from  his  substance  to  the  poor  as  a 
remembrance  of  him ';  and  the  repetition  contained  in  the  phrase 
shows  in  what  aspect  he  wished  the  custom  to  be  viewed.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  real  purpose  of  the  custom  was  not  to  keep 

1  Ar.  i)/8.  599ff. 

'  In  Bome  villages  of  Chios,  the  diminutive  t//vxowiiTn  or  a  word  ^1)70-7)  is  used 
(KuKo-T.  KaveWdK-ns,  Xia/fa  'AvdXeKTa,  p.  337).  The  commoner  form  ■^vxii^nrra  is 
that  of  Crete  (of.  Bybilakis,  op.  cit.  p.  69),  KasoB,  and  other  Asiatic  islands  (Uparb- 
SiKos,  TTcpl  TTJs  Tap  T]pXv  Ta<f)TJs,  p.  17)  ctc. 

'  See  above,  pp.  486 — 7. 

*  Called  respectively  rpl/iepa,  evviifiepa,  and  irapdvTa.. 
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green  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  charitable  distributions  of  his 
goods,  but  partly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  induce  those  persons  who 
were  invited  to  the  feast  to  forgive  the  dead  man  and  to  revoke 
any  curses  with  which  they  had  bound  him,  and  partly  to  minister 
to  the  dead  man's  own  bodily  needs;  and  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
influence  to  the  contrary,  this  twofold  purpose  is  still  generally 
recognised,  and  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  consumed  by 
the  company  invited  or  by  the  priests,  but  is  actually  left  on  the 
grave,  is  honestly  intended  as  nourishment  for  the  dead  body  there 
interred. 

This  motive  was  fully  appreciated  by  a  French  traveller  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  describing  these  grave-side  feasts,  he  says, 
'  Frequent  presents  of  cakes,  wine,  rice,  fruits,  and  other  eatables, 
decked  out  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  are  taken  to  the  tomb.' 
There,  he  continues,  the  priest  blesses  the  food  and  takes  a  good 
share  of  it,  and  a  feast  is  then  held  '  wherein  they  seek  to  make  the 
dead  man  participate  as  well'.'  Thus  even  now,  after  centuries  of 
Christianity,  there  seems  to  be  no  change  of  feeling  among  the 
common-folk,  and  their  intention,  or  one  part  of  it,  is  still  best 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  of  Euripides, '  to  render  sustenance  unto 
the  dead  I' 

The  food  proper  to  these  meals  subsequent  to  the  day  of 
the  funera,l  is  known  as  KoXKv^a.  It  consists  of  grain,  usually 
wheat,  boiled  whole,  and  thus  closely  resembles  the  English 
'  frumenty.'  It  is  sometimes  garnished  and  made  more  palatable 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  ornaments,  almonds,  raisins,  and  pieces 
of  pomegranate,  but  the  essential  thing  is  boiled  grain^  How  the 
word  KoWv^a  obtained  this  meaning  is  not  known  to  me*;  but 
the  food  itself  is  quite  probably  a  legacy  from  the  ancient  world. 
The  silicemium  or  funeral-feast  of  the  Romans  took  its  name 
apparently  iromsiliqtuie,  some  kind  of  pulse,  which  must  therefore 

1  Sonnini  de  Magnoncourt,  Voyage  en  Orece  et  en  Twquie,  Vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

2  Eur.  Or.  109. 

'  Of,  Suidas  s.v.  ic6Xu;8a,  ffiros  etpvrds.     The  spelling  with  X\  is  preferable. 

*  The  classical  meaning  of  KdWv^a  was  '  small  coins. '  The  scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Plut.  768  mentions  xdWv^a  among  the  Karaxi^ffMaTci  thrown  over  a  new  slave  on  his 
introduction  to  the  household.  These  consisted  mainly  of  sweetmeats,  etc.  (cf.  op. 
cit.  798)  whence  apparently  Hesychius  (s.v.  KdXKv^a)  explains  that  word  by  rpuyd'Ki.a. 
More  probably  small  coins  were  thrown  along  with  various  sweetmeats;  for  the 
kindred  custom  of  throwing  Knraxiaii-a-Ta,  over  a  bride  on  her  entry  into  her  new 
home  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  and  these  certainly  now  comprise 
small  change  as  well  as  sticky  edibles. 
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be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  chief  dish;  and  beans  are  at  the 
present  day  an  important  part  of  the  funeral-meats  in  Sardinia'. 
It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  use  of  boiled  beans  or  grain 
in  the  service  of  the  dead  is  an  old  custom  common  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  honey-cake  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
is  of  ancient  prescription;  the  boiled  wheat  on  later  occasions  may 
equally  well  be  so.  At  any  rate  the  principle  of  supplying  the 
dead  with  meals  both  at  the  funeral  and  on  certain  fixed  days 
thereafter  remains  absolutely  unchanged,  and  the  custom  is  still 
understood  to  be  a  means  of  ministering  to  the  bodily  needs  of 
the  dead. 

And  as  with  the  gifts  of  food,  the  ancient  eVoyt'cr/xaTa,  so  also 
with  the  gifts  of  drink,  the  ancient  X""'''-  ■'■*  ^^  ^^  record  that 
among  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia,  Cappadocia,  and  other  outlying 
districts",  the  custom  of  pouring  out  red  wine  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead  at  the  so-called  memorial-feasts  is  still  sedulously  observed; 
and  though  I  have  nowhere  witnessed  the  practice,  I  have  been 
told  on  good  authority  that  in  Aegina  also  and  in  some  parts  of 
Crete  it  is  in  vogue.  For  the  use  of  water  I  can  myself  answer; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the  dates 
on  which  food  is  set  before  the  dead  man  have  been  somewhat 
conventionally  limited  in  number,  water,  the  prime  necessary  of 
life,  is  often  taken  to  the  grave  daily'  up  to  the  fortieth  day. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  providing  clothing  for  the  dead,  ancient 
practice  is  well  known.  A  store  of  raiment  was  buried  with  the 
dead,  and  so  great  a  store  that  it  was  necessary  for  Solon  to 
impose  a  legal  limit  by  which  three  outer  garments  (ifj-drta)  were 
named  as  the  maximum*.  But  this  restriction  applied  only  to 
the  actual  funeral,  and  did  not  prohibit  renewed  gifts  of  clothing 
at  subsequent  dates.  To  judge  from  a  passage  of  Thucydides, 
this  was  an  annual  duty.  The  Plataeans,  in  their  appeal  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  protection,  are  made  to  plead  their  per- 
formance of  this  kindness  as  a  claim  upon  Spartan  gratitude. 
'  Turn  your  eyes,'  they  say,  '  to  the  tombs  of  your  fathers,  who 
fell  in  the  Persian  wars  and  were  buried  in  our  land.     Year  by 

1  Gregorovius,  Wanderings  in  Corsica,  etc.  (tr.  Muir),  ii.  p.  46. 

.,  5ri'*l'f,'",'  :^^l'}  '■^^  ""^P'  V"  Ta,pij,,  p.  17.     'I.  S.  'ApxAoos,  i,  Sl^'0(^6s,  p.  92. 

CI.  ijybilakis,  Neugriechisches  Leben,  p.  67. 
■•  Plutarch,  Vita  Solon,  cap.  21. 
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year  we  were  wont  to  do  them  honour  at  the  public  charge  with 
gifts  of  clothing  and  all  else  that  is  customary'.' 

Some  vestiges  of  this  custom  remain  to  the  present  day.  The 
dead  are  commonly  dressed  in  their  best  clothes  for  the  lying-in- 
state and  for  the  procession  to  the  grave,  during  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  body  is  always  carried  on  an  open  bier,  ex- 
posed to  view.  Often  too  these  clothes  are  buried  with  the  dead ; 
but  sometimes  when,  as  among  the  poorer  peasant-women,  the 
richly-embroidered  festival  dress  is  too  costly  a  thing  thus  to 
abandon,  and  is  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  from  mother  to 
daughter,  the  body  is  stripped  at  the  grave-side  of  its  fine 
array;  and  indeed  so  far,  I  am  told,  has  the  custom  degenerated 
in  Athens  and  some  of  the  other  towns,  that  costumes  of  special 
magnificence  may  be  hired  from  the  undertakers  and  sent  back 
from  the  churchyard  to  them.  In  such  cases  the  old  meaning  of 
the  custom  is  lost,  and  a  vulgar  desire  for  pomp  and  parade  has 
taken  its  place.  But  among  the  simpler  folk  of  the  country  this 
is  not  the  case ;  for,  apart  from  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in 
their  best  clothes,  there  is  in  the  folk-songs  mention  of  gifts  of 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life  sent  by  the  hand  of  one 
recently  dead  to  those  who  have  gone  before''. 

It  appears  then  that  the  ancient  custom  of  providing  for  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  departed  is  still  alive,  still  significant;  and 
surely  it  is  incredible  that  a  people  who  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  have  continued  to  resort  to  the  graves  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends  are  laid,  and  there  to  set  out  meat 
and  drink  and  clothing  and  other  things  suited  to  their  erstwhile 
needs  and  pursuits,  could  all  along  have  believed  that  these  gifts 
were  vanity,  that  the  food  could  not  strengthen,  the  wine  could 
not  cheer,  the  clothing  could  not  warm  the  departed,  but  that 
they  lay  henceforth  cold,  tasteless,  insentient.  For  if  men  had  so 
believed,  then  a  custom,  not  merely  lacking  the  alliance  of  religious 
belief,  but  standing  in  perpetual  antagonism  to  it,  could  not  have 
held  its  ground,  as  this  custom  has  done,  century  after  century 
with  vigour  unabated.  Rather  the  continuity  of  the  custom  might 
alone  prove,  even  if  other  considerations  had  not  guided  us  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  departed  were  held  to  possess  a  nature 

1  Thuoyd.  iii.  58.  4.  ^  See  above,  p.  345. 
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no  less  corporeal,  an  existence  no  less  material,  than  that  which 
belonged  both  to  living  men  and  to  the  gods  whom  they  hoped  to 
resemble  even  more  closely  hereafter.  The  same  food  as  men  ate 
was  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  that  they  too  might  eat;  why 
bring  it  to  the  dead,  if  they  had  no  power  to  eat?  The  wine  that 
men  drank  was  poured  out  for  the  gods  in  libation,  that  they  too 
might  drink;  why  waste  it  upon  the  soil  of  the  grave,  if  the  dead 
had  no  power  to  drink?  A  robe  such  as  Athenian  women  wore 
was  presented  to  Athene  year  by  year,  that  she  might  wear  it; 
why  furnish  the  dead  with  gifts  of  raiment,  if  it  must  rot  unworn? 
It  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  same  bodily  needs 
and  propensities  were  ascribed  by  the  Greek  folk  to  the  departed 
as  to  living  men  and  to  deathless  gods. 

Thus  then  the  people  of  Greece  are  shown  to  have  pursued 
constantly  two  aims  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead — to  ensure  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  and  £|,lso  to  provide  the  body  with  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  Unless  therefore  anyone  is  prepared  to 
suppose  that  the  Greek  people  have  been  constantly  actuated  by 
two  conflicting  motives,  the  desire  to  annihilate  and  the  desire  to 
keep  alive,  dissolution  cannot  have  meant  to  them  annihilation, 
but  rather  a  modification  of  the  conditions  of  bodily  existence; 
and  that  modification  can  only  have  meant  that  the  existence  of 
the  body  in  this  world  indeed  ended — for  the  substance  laid  in  the 
grave  vanished — but  continued  in  another  world.  But  if  bodily 
existence  continued  in  that  other  world  whither  the  soul  too  sped, 
the  body  and  the  soul  having  reached  the  same  place  would  surely 
not  be  imagined  to  remain  separate,  but  to  be  re-united.  The 
eagerness  for  dissolution  meant  therefore  eagerness  for  the  re-union 
of  body  and  soul. 

And  there  is  a  good  means  of  testing  the  popular  belief  even 
as  regards  this  last  step.  If  the  body  and  soul  were  really  believed 
to  be  re-united  as  soon  as  dissolution  was  complete,  the  dead  man 
in  the  lower  world  would  assuredly  be  as  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  as  he  had  been  while  dwelling  in  this  world,  and  the 
obligation  of  his  relatives  to  provide  him  with  food  would  cease, 
although  of  course  they  might,  voluntarily  and  without  any  com- 
pulsion of  duty,  continue  their  giftsi.     But  it  would  be  at  any 

1  This  occurred  in  old  time  in  the  case  of  heroes,  whose  offerings  are  called 
ivaylaiMTa  and  xoai,  hke  those  of  other  dead  men  ;  but  since  the  state  and  not  the 
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rate  permissible,  on  this  theory,  to  discontinue  all  care  for  the 
dead  when  once  his  body  was  no  longer  helpless  but  restored  to 
its  activity  by  re-union  with  the  soul;  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  Greek  people  should  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  the 
exemption  from  the  task  of  feeding  and  otherwise  tending  the 
dead.  Such  action  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  belief  that' 
dissolution  meant  the  re-union  of  body  and  soul;  and  if  I  can  show 
that  such  action  has  been  or  is  commonly  taken,  the  existence  of 
the  belief  will  have  borne  the  best  test,  the  demonstration  of  a 
custom  arising  from  it. 

The  period  required  for  dissolution,  according  to  common  belief, 
is  either  forty  days  or  three  years — the  former  being  the  really 
popular  period,  while  the  latter  was  fixed  indeed  by  the  Church 
but  in  many  districts  has  been  popularly  accepted.  Hence,  if  my 
views  are  correct,  the  meals  provided  for  the  dead  and  all  other 
marks  of  care  ought  to  cease  sometimes  at  the  fortieth  day  and 
sometimes  at  the  third  anniversary. 

As  regards  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place, 
though  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  of  one,  in  which  the 
so-called  memorial  feasts  are  discontinued  after  the  fortieth  day; 
but  I  have  already  cited  evidence  to  show  that  the  memorial-feasts 
of  later  date  are  definitely  ecclesiastical  in  origin,  and  even  retain 
to  this  day  in  one  district  a  distinctly  ecclesiastical  tone^  Therefore 
before  a  necessitous  priesthood  had  succeeded  in  extending  the 
custom,  the  ministration  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the  dead  clearly 
did  cease  when  dissolution  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  complete. 
This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  a  most  striking  piece  of  evidence.  The 
priests'  interest  has  naturally  been  limited  to  the  food  and  wine 
supplied  to  the  dead;  for  a  supply  of  water  they  have  not  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  perquisites  of  their  office.  Hence  it  comes  that 
the  water,  which,  as  I  noted  above,  is  often  supplied  to  the  dead 
day  by  day,  without  any  accompanying  provision  of  food,  ceases 
to  be  brought  after  the  fortieth  day.  The  wants  of  the  dead  man 
have  been  assiduously  satisfied  until,  in  popular  reckoning,  his 
dissolution  is  complete,  and  ecclesiastical  influence  has  had  no 
motive  for  encouraging  a  longer  continuance  of  the  custom  so  far 

individual  provided  for  them,  the  gifts  were  made  not  for  a  time  only,  but  regularly 
year  after  year. 

'  See  above,  pp.  487  f. 
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as  water  is  concerned.  The  fortieth  day  then  was  without  doubt 
the  old  popular  limit  of  the  time  during  which  the  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  provision  was  obligatory. 

Nowadays,  on  the  contrary,  the  presents  of  food  to  the  dead 
are  generally  continued  up  to  the  third  anniversary,  when  ex- 
humation takes  place.  Then,  if  the  evidence  of  men's  eyes  assures 
them  that  dissolution  has  been  duly  effected — that  the  body  is 
gone  and  only  the  white  bones  remain — there  is  no  further  thought 
or  provision  for  the  dead;  but  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
integration of  the  corpse  is  not  yet  complete,  the  relatives  are  not 
freed  from  their  obligations.  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  at  Leonidi  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia.  Two  graves 
had  just  been  opened  when  I  arrived,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  pre- 
vailed because  in  both  cases  there  was  only  partial  decomposition 
— in  one  case  so  little  that  the  general  outline  of  the  features 
could  be  made  out — and  it  was  feared  that  one  or  both  of  the 
dead  persons  had  become  vrykolakes.  The  remains,  when  I  saw 
them,  had  been  removed  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  burial- 
ground.  Meanwhile  the  question  was  debated  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  them.  Dissolution  must  be  effected  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  dead  themselves  and  in  those  of  the  whole  community. 
Extraordinary  measures  were  required.  The  best  measure — I  am 
reporting  what  I  actually  heard — the  best  measure  next  to  prayer 
(which  had  been  tried  without  effect)  was  to  burn  the  remains, 
and  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  village  counselled  this  plan;  but  this 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  law  and  order,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  place  would  have  none  of  it.  The  priest  proposed  re-interment; 
but  here  the  relatives  objected.  They  had  had  trouble  enough  and 
expense  enough;  they  had  kept  'the  unsleeping  lamp'  burning  at 
the  grave,  and  had  provided  all  the  memorial  feasts;  they  would 
not  consent  to  re-inter  the  body  and  to  be  at  the  same  charge  for 
an  indefinite  time,  without  knowing  when  the  corpse  might  be 
properly  '  loosed '  and  their  tendance  of  it  over.  They  would  find 
some  way  of  dissolving  it,  and  that  speedily. 

And  so  indeed  they  did;  and  I,  for  a  short  time,  was  a  spectator 
of  the  scene.  On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  there  were  two  large 
baskets  containing  the  remains;  there  were  men  seated  beside 
them  busy  with  knives ;  and  there  were  women  kneeling  at 
wash-tubs   and  scouring  the  bones  that  were  handed   to  them 
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with  soap  and  soda.  The  work  continued  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  hones  were  shown  white  and  clean.  All  else 
had  disappeaied — had  probably  been  burnt  in  secret,  but  the 
secret  was  kept  close.  It  was  therefore  claimed  and  allowed 
that  dissolution  was  complete. 

The  attitude  adopted  by  the  relatives  ou  this  occasion  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  that  all  the  care  expended  on  the  dead  is 
obligatory  up  to  the  time  of  dissolution,  but  no  longer.  So  long 
as  the  fleshly  substance  remains  in  this  world,  provision  of  food 
must  be  made  for  it;  when  it  has  disappeared  and  only  the  bones 
are  left,  the  departed  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  their  surviving 
relatives,  and  no  further  anxiety  is  felt  for  their  welfare. 

Nor  mu.st  it  be  supposed  that  the  cleaning  and  whiteniug 
of  the  bones  in  the  case  which  I  have  described  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  desire  to  preserve  the  bones  as  relics  of  the  dead.  Such  a 
custom  is  indeed  well  known  in  Gi-eek  monasteries ;  at  Mega- 
spelaeon,  for  instance,  the  wealthiest  and  most  famous  monastery 
of  Greece  proper,  there  is  an  ossuary  in  which  the  monks  take 
great  pride.  On  one  side,  ranged  against  the  wall,  stands  a  large 
triangular  heap  of  skulls;  the  opposite  wall  is  decorated  with 
cleverly -designed  geometrical  figures  carried  out  in  other  bones; 
while  in  a  corner  perhaps  may  be  seen  a  basket  or  two  full 
of  material  awaiting  the  decorator's  convenience.  My  guide, 
I  remember,  pointed  out  to  me  the  skulls  of  many  of  the 
distinguished  monks  of  past  time,  and  indicated  with  great 
satisfaction  the  spot  which  he  had  bespoken  for  his  own. 
But  the  usage  of  monastic  bodies  has  in  truth  little  bearing 
upon  the  popular  semi-pagan  beliefs  and  customs;  the  practice 
of  storing  up  the  bones  of  members  of  a  religious  order  in  an 
ossuary  is  more  closely  akin  to  the  old  custom  of  preserving  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs ;  it  is  to  the  usage  of  the  common-folk  in 
such  matters  that  we  must  look.  And  what  do  they  do  with  the 
white  or  whitened  bones?  They  throw  them  away  and  expend 
no  more  care  upon  them.  At  Leonidi  itself,  close  beside  the 
fenced-in  burial-ground,  but  unprotected  from  the  intrusion  of 
man  or  beast,  there  is  a  square  open  pit  into  which  the  bones 
of  many  generations  have  been  tipped  hke  rubbish,  lying  at  random 
in  confusion  as  they  fell.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case.  In  far-away 
Sciathos  I  recall  the  same  scene  as  at  Leonidi — a  chapel  set  on  a 
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wooded  hill,  the  churchyard  about  it  neatly  kept  and  the  graves 
of  the  recently  buried  well-tended,  but  just  beyond  its  precincts 
a  rough  hole  in  the  ground  open  to  sun  and  rain,  and  '  some  two 
fathoms  of  bones,'  as  a  peasant  said  jestingly,  lying  in  neglect  and 
disarray.  These  pits,  which  are  to  be  seen  throughout  Greece, 
are  indeed  dignified  by  the  Church  with  the  name  of  cemeteries 
(KoifirjTrjpia^) ;  but  they  command  no  respect  on  the  part  of 
the  peasant.  He  will  cross  himself  as  he  passes  chapel  or 
enters  churchyard,  but  he  will  jest  over  the  depository  of  outcast 
bones.  In  a  word,  when  it  is  seen  that  every  trace  of  the  dead 
body  save  only  the  white  bones  has  disappeared,  the  common-folk 
exchange  their  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  duties  of  tending 
the  dead  for  a  total  unconcern.  And  the  reason  for  this  can  only 
be  that  the  dead  body  no  longer  lies  helpless  and  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  the  sustenance  which  they  from  time  to  time 
provide,  but  has  vanished  to  a  land  where,  re-united  with  the  soul, 
it  regains  its  activity  and  independence. 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  trend  of  religious  thought  which,  almost 
insensibly,  has  guided  the  actions  of  the  Greek  people  from  the 
Pelasgian  age  until  now  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead;  the  benefit 
which  they  have  sought  to  confer  upon  the  dead  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  bodies  has  been  the  re-union  of  body  with  soul  and  the 
resumption  of  that  active  bodily  life  which  death  had  for  a  time 
suspended. 

1  Ab  opposed,  in  correct  speech,  to  veKporacpuov,  the  place  of  preliminary  inter- 
ment.    But  the  two  terms  are  often  confused. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  UNION  OF   GODS  AND  MEN. 

The  similitude  of  death  with  sleep  is  an  idea  of  ancient  date 
and  of  wide  distribution,  which  for  many  of  mankind,  whatever  be 
the  creed  professed,  has  mitigated  the  fears  or  lightened  the  uncer- 
tainties which  attach  to  the  cessation  of  this  life.  Adopted  by  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
that  men  'shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,'  the  thought  has 
become  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  Christendom,  and  in  our  own 
language  the  word  '  cemetery'  bears  testimony  to  it.  But  the  idea 
had  been  evolved  by  pagan  thought  long  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  and  probably  enough  by  the  thinkers  and 
poets  of  many  nations  independently  one  of  another.  In  the 
oldest  literature  of  Greece  we  meet  with  the  thought  already  fully 
developed  and  evidently  familiar.  'To  sleep  an  iron  slumber"  is 
already  in  Homeric  language  a  simple  and  natural  synonym  for  '  to 
die ' ;  and  so  too  we  are  told  that  in  the  far  off  golden  age  men 
'died  as  it  were  overborne  by  sleep  I'  And  in  yet  plainer  terms, 
where  Death  and  Sleep  are  personified,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twin 
brethren^,  the  children  of  Nights  This  conception  seems  too  to 
have  been  a  favourite  in  art^,  and  provided  one  of  the  scenes  on 
the  renowned  chest  of  Cypselus*. 

When  we  turn  to  the  folk-songs  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
of  course  hope  to  find  the  imagery  of  Death  and  Sleep  pourtrayed 
as  infants  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Night,  nor  indeed,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  they  even  described  as  brothers  ;  for  the  personification 
of  them  by  the  modern  peasants  is  rare.     But  the  old  resemblance 

1  II.  XI.  241.  2  Hes.  W.  and  D.  116. 

3  e.g.  Horn.  II.  XVI.  454  and  672;  xiv.  231. 

*  Hes.  Theog.  212,  756.  *  See  Preller,  Griech.  Myth.  i.  690  ft. 

8  Paus.  V.  18.  1.     Of.  III.  18.  1. 
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between  them  is  still  recognised,  and,  quite  apart  from  Christian 
influence,  the  thought  finds  natural  expression  in  those  largely 
pagan  improvisations  of  mourning  in  which  the  name  of  Charon 
is  to  be  heard  more  frequently  than  the  name  of  God.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  but  one  stanza  from  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching  of  these  funeral-songs : 

Sev   elv'  nc6afi€VT], 
■n]v  o-^i  rr)f)aTe, 
KOLfiarai,   KOifiaratj 
els  VTTvo  ^adv^. 

Not  dead  lies  the  maiden, 
Doubt  not,  but  behold  her, 
'Tis  sleep  doth  enfold  her 
In  slumber  profound. 

Now  this  idea,  bom  in  some  long-forgotten  pagan  age,  fostered 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  no  less  tenderly  by  the  Christian  Church, 
familiar  to  every  Greek  mind  for  full  three  thousand  years, 
harmonizes  well  with  the  belief  that  body  as  well  as  soul  survives 
death.  Beyond  the  superficial  resemblance  in  the  inert  figures  of 
the  dead  man  laid  out  for  burial  and  of  one  who  sleeps  soundly, 
there  was  another  and  profounder  resemblance  in  the  manner  of 
their  waking  to  fresh  activity,  the  one  in  this  world,  the  other  in 
the  under-world.  Homer,  with  his  belief  that  the  soul  alone 
survives,  notes  only  the  first  resemblance.  The  twofold  property 
of  laying  men  to  sleep  and  of  raising  them  therefrom  resided  fitly 
in  the  wand  of  Hermes  the  escorter  of  the  dead ;  but  though  he 
escorted  men's  souls  to  the  house  of  Hades  and  might  at  will 
summon  their  souls  thence",  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  bodily 
awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death.  But  Virgil,  even  in  his  close 
imitation  of  Homer,  adds  to  the  Homeric  description  of  Hermes' 
wand  one  phrase  of  his  own.  '  Therewith  doth  he  summon  forth 
from  Orcus  the  pale  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  others  doth  he  send 
down  to  gloomy  Tartarus ;  therewith  he  giveth  sleep  and  taketh 
it  away' — so  far  does  Virgil  follow  Homer,  but  he  adds — 'and 
unsealeth  men's  eyes  from  death'.'  The  Homeric  picture  is 
enriched  by  a  new  thought,  foreign  to  the  Achaean  religion  but 
proper  to  that  other  belief  which  inspired  Pindar's  description  of 
the  future  life,  the  thought  that  after  death  and  dissolution  men's 

'  PaBBOw,  Popul.  Carm.  cccxovi.  2  Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  1. 

"  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  242  ft. 
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eyes  should  open  upon  a  brighter  world  and  a  life  of  renewed 
bodily  activity. 

Such  was  the  thought  with  which  the  pagans  of  ancient 
Greece  had  comforted  themselves  long  before  Christianity  availed 
itself  of  the  same  imagery.  But  the  Hellenic  religion  went  yet 
further,  and  found  in  this  thought  not  only  peace  and  contentment 
but  vivid  joy.  The  sleep  of  death  was  the  means  whereby  men 
should  attain  to  closer  communion  with  their  gods.  The  grave 
was  a  bed,  but  a  bed  of  delight  rather  than  of  rest,  a  bridal  bed. 
They  should  not  sleep  alone,  but  in  the  very  embrace  of  the  gods 
to  whorn  in  this  life  they  had  striven  to  draw  nigh.  The  darkness 
of  the  tomb  was  but  the  wedding-night.  Full  union  in  the  other 
world  should  be  the  consummation  of  partial  communion  in  this. 
The  marriage  of  men  with  their  gods  was  the  ideal  to  which 
Greek  piety  dared  aspire. 

Such  an  ideal  may  well  seem  bold  even  to  the  verge  of  impious 
presumption.  But  Greek  religion,  even  in  its  highest  develop- 
ments, was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  beliefs 
and  hopes  of  a  whole  people ;  it  differed  from  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  modern  world  in  having  no  founder.  Great 
teachers  no  doubt  arose,  as  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras,  who  influenced 
the  course  of  religious  thought ;  but  they  were  not  the  founders  of 
new  religions.  The  old  self-grown  faiths  of  the  people  were  the 
stocks  upon  which  they  grafted,  as  it  would  seem,  even  their  new 
doctrines ;  they  founded  schools  indeed,  but  schools  which  did  not 
sever  themselves  from  the  received  religion  and  become  sects. 
The  Orphic  mysteries  differed  so  little  from  the  old  Pelasgian 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  that  Orpheus  was  sometimes  even  reputed 
to  be  their  founder  too ;  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Eleusinian  rites 
were  merely  one  presentment  of  a  conception  common  to  the  whole 
Greek  people.  If  then  this  ideal  of  marriage  between  men  and 
gods  in  the  future  life  was  no  invented  or  imported  doctrine,  but 
simply  the  highest  development  of  purely  popular  aspirations 
towards  close  communion  with  the  gods,  its  audacity  is  less  sur- 
prising. From  time  immemorial  down  to  this  day'  Greece  has 
had  its  popular  stories  of  nuptial  union  even  in  this  life  between 
gods  and  mortal  women,  between  goddesses  and  mortal  men ; 
and  educated  Greeks,  who  could  not  credit  such  occurrences  in 
1  See  above,  pp.  96  ff.  and  pp.  134  ff. 
L.  35 
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their' own  times,  might  well  believe  that  a  joy,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  brave  men  and  fair  women  of  a  former  and  better 
age  even  during  their  life-time  upon  earth,  was  still  reserved  for 
the   righteous  in    the    world   to  come.     Pausanias  tells  us  with 
a  wonderful  simplicity  that  in  his  time  owing  to  the  increase  of 
iniquity  in  all  the  world  no  one  was  changed  from  a  man  into  a  god, 
and  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  against  the  unrighteous  was  laid 
up  against  the  time  when  they  should  quit  this  earths     If  then 
there  was  believed  to  be  a  postponement  of  punishment  for  those 
who  offended  the  gods,  there  might  well  be  a  reservation  of  blessed- 
ness for  those  who  pleased  them.    It  would  have  imposed  no  strain 
upon  the  faith  of  such  as  Pausanias  to  look  forward  to  the  enjoy- 
ment in  a  future  life  of  the  same  bliss  as  had  been  enjoyed  in  old 
time  upon  earth  by  men  '  who  by  reason  of  their  uprightness  and 
piety  sat  at  the  same  hospitable  board  as  gods,  and  whom  the  gods 
openly  visited  with  honour  for  their  goodness  even  as  they  visited 
the  wicked  with   their  displeasure^,'  men  who,  as  many  an  old 
legend  told,  had  shared  not  the  board  only  but  even  the  bed  of 
deities. 

This  curious  Greek  conception  of  death  as  a  form  of  marriage 
■was  first  borne  ia  upon  me  by  the  funeral-dirges  of  the  modern 
peasants.  Examples  may  be  found  in  any  collection  of  Greek 
folk-songs.  The  actual  expression  of  the  thought  varies  con- 
siderably, but  it  would  probably  be  hard  to  find  in  Greece  any 
professional  mourner  in  whose  elaborations  the  idea  did  not  occupy 
an  important  place.  It  is  utilised  with  equal  frequency  in  regard 
to  persons  of  either  sex,  whether  married  or  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  death.  The  two  following  specimens  from  Passow's 
collection  are  fairly  representative. 

'Ah  me!   ah  me!   the  hours  of  youth  and  days  all  past  and  over, 
Haply  shall  they  return  again,  those  hours  of  youth  regretted?' 

'Nay  when  the  orow  dons  plumage  white,  when  orow  to  dove  is  ohangM, 
Then  only  shall  they  come  again,  those  hours  of  youth  lamented.' 

'Oh  fare  ye  well,  high  mountain-tops  and  fir-trees  rich  in  shadow, 
For  I  must  go  to  marry  me,  to  take  a  wife  unto  me; 
The  black  earth  for  my  wife  I  take,  the  tombstone  as  her  mother 
And  yonder  little  pebbles  all  her  brethren  and  her  sisters'.' 

Here  evidently  we  have  the  funeral-dirge  of  ah  old  man, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  these  poems,  a  large  part  of  the  words  are 

1  Pans.  vm.  2.  5.  2  p^ug.  jftj^j.  §  4. 

^  Passow,  Fo'jt.  Cmin.  no.  364. 
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put  into  his  mouth.  In  this  fragment  the  first  two  lines  are  the 
dead  man's  complaint,  the  next  two  are  an  answer  returned  to 
him,  and  then  again  he  takes  up  his  parable.  The  second 
example  which  I  will  give  is  from  a  lamentation  for  a  young  girl. 
The  first  few  lines  are  addressed  by  the  father  and  mother  to  their 
dead  child,  and  with  a  quaint  directness  contrast  the  gloom  of  the 
lower  world  with  the  simple  joys  of  a  peasant's  life  here  above ; 
while  the  last  three  lines  are  an  answer  put  into  the  dead  girl's 
mouth. 

'Dear  child,  there  where  thou  purposest  to  hie  thee  down,  in  Hades, 
There,  sure,  no  cock  doth  ever  crow,  nor  hen  is  heard  a-clucking. 
There  is  no  spring  of  water  found,  nor  grass  in  meadows  growing. 
Art  hungered  ?   nought  thou  tastest  there ;   athirst  ?  there   nought   thou 

drinkest ; 
Would'st  lay  thee  down  and  take  thy  rest?  of  sleep  no  fill  thou  takest. 
Then   stay,   dear  child,  in  thine  own  house,  stay  then   with  thine  own 

kindred.' 
'Nay,  I  may  not,  dear  father  mine  and  mother  deep-beloved. 
Yesterday  was  my  marriage-day,  late  yestere'en  my  wedding. 
Hades  I  for  my  husband  have,  the  tomb  for  my  new  mother^' 

In  this  dirge,  it  may  be  noticed,  there  is  no  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  dead  girl ;  the  lamentation  and  the  gloomy  description 
of  Hades  are  assigned  to  her  parents.  And  indeed  her  reply  is, 
I  think,  intended  to  be  by  way  of  consolation.  It  is  true  that  she 
does  not  deny  their  cheerless  prognostications  nor  attempt  to 
paint  a  brighter  picture  of  the  nether  world,  but  she  represents 
her  death  as  no  greater  breaking  of  old  ties  than  is  marriage ; 
at  an  actual  marriage  indeed  the  same  kind  of  distressful  presages 
are  chanted  by  the  girl's  companions,  and  even  the  bride  herself  is 
bound  by  propriety  to  exhibit  a  sullen  and  regretful  demeanour. 
Very  true  of  Greek  marriages  and  of  Greek  funerals  is  the  proverb, 
yu.7;8'  aTTO  rri  Xvirr)  Xei-jrovv  yeXia  fi'q'S  dirh  rrj  %apa  ra  KXafi/juaTa'^, 
'  Mourning  hath  its  mirth  and  joy  its  tears.'  But  the  consolatory 
tone  is  far  more  pronounced  in  some  other  passages  from  the  same 
collection.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the  message  which 
a  Klepht — one  of  those  patriot-outlaws  who  struggled  against 
Turkish  domination — is  made  to  send,  as  he  lies  dying,  to  his 
mother : 

1  Passow,  Pop.  Carm.  no.  374. 

2  The  word  xf/aa  ('  joy'),  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  is  indeed  often  used 
technically  of  marriage. 
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'Go,  tell  ye  now  my  mother  dear,  my  mother  sore-afflicted, 
Ne'er  to  await  me  home  again,  ne'er  to  abide  my  coming; 
Yet  tell  her  not  that  I  am  slain,  tell  her  not  I  am  fallen; 
Nay,  tell  her  then  that  I  am  wed — wed  in  these  wilds  so  weary. 
The  black  earth  for  my  wife  I  took,  the  hard  rock  my  bride's  mother, 
And  all  the  little  pebbles  here  I  took  for  my  new  kindred  K' 

The  feeling  displayed  in  these  lines  (which  are  credited  by 
Passow  to  the  town  of  Livadia  (Ae/SaSeta)  in  Boeotia)  finds  closely 
similar  expression  in  a  recently-published  Macedonian  folk-song. 
The  latter  however  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  former.  Its  metre 
is  different,  and  further  it  is  a  folk-song  of  the  romantic  order, 
whereas  the  lines  which  I  have  quoted  belong  to  an  historical 
ballad.  A  youth  is  lowered  by  his  brothers,  so  runs  the  story, 
into  a  well  to  get  water  for  them,  but  the  well  proves  to  be 
haunted  by  a  snake-like  monster  (o-tocx^io^)  from  whom  they  try 
in  vain  to  rescue  him.     In  this  plight  he  cries  to  them  : 

'Oh  leave  me,  brothers,  leave  me,  go  ye  on  your  way, 
And  say  not  to  my  mother  dear  that  I  am  dead. 
But  tell  her,  brothers,  tell  her  how  that  I  am  wed ; 
The  black  earth  for  my  wife  I  took,  the  tombstone  my  bride's  mother. 
And  all  these  little  blades  of  grass  her  brethren  and  her  sisters'.' 

Even  more  remarkable  in  its  total  absence  of  grief  is  a  fragment 
given  by  Passow  under  the  title  of  the  Wedding  in  Hades.'  The 
lamentation — for  technically  at  least  the  poem  falls  into  the  class 
of  '  dirges ' — is  sung  by  a  mother  for  her  son,  and  she  speaks 
of  her  own  mother,  who  is  already  dead  and  in  the  nether  world, 
as  making  preparation  for  the  boy's  wedding  in  Hades. 

'  My  mother  maketh  glad  to-day,  she  maketh  my  son's  wedding. 
She  goeth  for  water  to  the  springs,  for  snow  unto  the  mountains, 
To  fruit-wives  in  their  garden-plots  for  apples  and  for  quinces. 
"Ye  springs,"  she  saith,  "give  water  cool,  and  give  me  snow,  ye  mountains, 
Ye  fruit- wives  in  your  garden-plots,  give  apples  and  give  quinces. 
For  unto  me  a  dear  one  comes  down  from  the  world  above  us; 
Not  from  a  strange  laud  cometh  he,  nor  from  among  strange  people, 
He  is  the  child  of  mine  own  child,  right  dear  and  deep-beloved."*' 

From  these  passages  and  from  many  others  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  thought  of  death  as 
a  kind  of  marriage,  however  mystical  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  familiar 
to  the  modern  Greek  peasants.     Nor  has  that  thought  become 

'  Passow,  Pop.  Carm.  no.  38  (11.  13—18)  and  also  nos.  65,  152,  180. 

2  See  above,  pp.  255  ff. 

3  Abbott,  Macedon.  Folklore,  p.  255. 

*  Passow,  Pop.  Carm.  no.  370.     The  phrase  Kcwei  xapA,  which  I  have  inadequately 
rendered  as  'maketh  glad,'  is  teohnicaliy  used  of  marriage.     See  above,  p.  127. 
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crystallised  into  a  set  form  of  words  to  be  repeated  without  heed  or 
understanding  of  their  meaning.  The  very  variety  of  treatment 
given  to  the  idea  proves  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  mere 
traditional  expression  or  unmeaning  commonplace,  but  with  a 
vital  belief  still  capable  of  stirring  the  ballad-maker's  imagina- 
tion. Further  it  is  this  thought  which  almost  alone  strikes  a 
note  of  cheerfulness  and  of  hope  in  the  popular  dirges.  The  usual 
picture  of  the  lower  world  is  nothing  but  gloom  and  despair.  It 
is  a  place  of  darkness  on  which  the  sun  never  shines,  a  place  of 
ice  and  snow,  and  full  of  cob-webs.  There  are  no  churches  there 
with  bright  golden  icons ;  no  quoits  for  the  young  men  to  throw ; 
no  looms  for  the  women  to  ply.  Hunger  is  not  appeased,  thirst 
not  quenched,  and  sleep  is  denied.  All  is  mourning  and  regret 
for  the  warm  stirring  life  of  the  upper  world,  and  anxious  fears  for 
wife  or  children  left  behind.  Happy  those  who  are  allowed  even 
to  taste  of  the  river  of  death,  and  to  forget  their  homes  and 
orphaned  little  ones.  Thus  with  strange  medley  of  ancient  and 
modern  is  the  dirge-singer  wont  to  describe  that  lower  world  to 
which  all  the  dead  without  distinction  go.  Yet  even  into  these 
dirges,  which — in  order  to  excite  the  mourners  to  wilder  displays 
of  grief — purposely  emphasize  the  gloomiest  aspects  of  death, 
there  is  allowed  to  enter  the  one  cheering  thought  that  the 
departed  for  whom  lamentation  is  made  is  not  dead  nor  yet  fallen 
on  eternal  sleep,  but  wedded  in  a  new  world  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  it  is  with  this  thought  that  many  of  the  dirges  end,  as 
if  this  one  consolation  and  hope  were  designed  to  assuage  the 
pangs  of  sorrow  which  the  first  part  of  the  dirge  had  excited. 

Thus  a  brief  study  of  the  modern  Greek  dirges  reveals  to  us  the 
curious  fact  that  a  mystic  conception  of  death  is  widely  prevalent 
among  the  simple-minded  peasants  of  Greece,  and  that,  with  all 
their  naiveU  in  pourtraying  the  horrors  of  the  lower  world,  it  is 
from  a  recondite  doctrine  that  they  draw  consolation.  How  came 
they  to  be  the  stewards  of  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  remote  from 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  ordinary  life  ? 

Once  more  we  must  look  back  to  a  pre-Christian  antiquity, 
and  seek  again  in  Greek  Tragedy  the  evidence  of  popular  belief. 
Just  as  Aeschylus  above  all  others  has  preserved  to  us  the  awful 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  for  the  deadly  sin  of  blood-guilt, 
so  from  Sophocles  we  may  learn  the  more  comfortable  doctrine 
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that  death,  while  it  involves  a  parting  from  friends  in  this 
upper  world,  is  also  the  means  of  drawing  nearer,  in  an  union 
as  it  were  of  wedlock,  to  the  denizens  of  the  lower  world.  The 
locus  dassicus  for  this  conception  is  the  Antigone.  Throughout 
the  latter  part  of  that  play,  when  once  the  doom  of  Antigone  has 
been  pronounced,  the  thought  of  her  death  as  a  wedding,  and  of 
the  rock-hewn  tomb  where  she  is  to  be  immured  as  a  bridal- 
chamber,  finds  repeated  and  emphatic  expression. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Antigone  was  the  promised 
bride  of  Haemon,  and  that  the  poet  in  speaking  of  her  tomb  as 
a  bridal-chamber  was  seeking  to  accentuate  the  pathetic  contrast 
between  her  hopes  and  her  destiny.  That  is  true ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  perhaps  Sophocles  rather  utilised  the 
evident  pathos  of  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  covert  allusion  to 
doctrines  which  were  in  themselves  unspeakable,  such  as  Herodotus 
would  have  passed  over  with  the  words  eva-Toixa  iceiaOo).  For  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  majority  of  an  Athenian  audience,  initiated 
as  they  naturally  would  be  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were 
familiar  with  religious  teachings  of  which  none  might  make 
explicit  mention  in  the  pages  of  literature  open  to  the  profane, 
but  at"  which  a  poet  might  well  hint  in  words  which  beneath 
their  superficial  meaning  hid  a  truth  intelligible  to  such  as  had 
ears  to  hear.  Aeschylus  indeed  had  once  ventured  too  far  in  his 
allusions  to  the  mysteries';  but  there  is  no  improbability,  or 
rather  there  is  on  that  account  an  increased  probability,  in  the 
supposition  that  a  discreet  and  veiled  allusion  to  unspeakable 
doctrines  was  permitted  to  the  Tragic  poet.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
actual  passages  of  the  Antigone. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  thought  comes  ironically  enough, 
though  it  is  but  a  faint  suggestion,  from  the  lips  of  Creon,  who  to 
Ismene's  exclamation,  "  Wilt  thou  indeed  bereave  thine  own  son 
of  her?"  retorts  " 'Tis  Hades'  part  to  arrest  this  wedding^"  The 
thought  is  taken  up  later  by  the  Chorus,  who,  after  their 
hymn  in  honour  of  unconquerable  Love,  revert  to  words  of  pity 

'  For  authorities  see  Lobeok,  Aglaoph.  i.  pp.  76 ff. 

^  Soph.  Antig.  574-5.  I  do  not  know  how  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  S5e  in  these  two  lines  (viz.  orepTjo-eis  rriaSe  and  ToiaSe  Toin 
fi.lj.ovi) ;  but  the  lines  follow  closely  on  that  in  which  Creon  bids  Ismene  speak 
no  more  of  Antigone  as  rjSe,  and  an  ironical  stress  might  well  be  laid  by  Creon  on 
the  word  roiaSe  as  he  uses  it,  which  would  suggest  to  his  audience  its  antithesis 
Toil's  ^Kil  ya.fj.ovs. 
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for  the  woman  there  before  them,  and  tell  how  they  can  no  longer 
check  the  founts  of  tears,  when  they  behold  Antigone  drawing 
near  to  '  the  bed-chamber  where  all  must  sleep'  (rov  Tray/coirav 
dd\afiovy.  Here  the  expression  of  the  idea  is  becoming  plainer, 
and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  word  daKafio<s,  so  commonly  used  of 
the  bride-chamber,  is  here  selected.  But  yet  clearer  words  are  to 
follow ;  for  Antigone  herself,  in  response  to  these  words  of  com- 
passion from  the  Chorus,  interprets  more  boldly  that  at  which 
they  hint.  '  Me  doth  Hades,  with  whom  all  must  sleep,  bear  off 
yet  alive  to  Acheron's  shore,  me  that  have  had  no  part  in  wedlock, 
whose  name  hath  never  rung  forth  in  bridal  hymn,  but  'tis 
Acheron  I  shall  wed-.' 

Nor  does  this  clear  pronouncement  stand  alone;  thrice  more, 
as  the  play  advances,  the  same  thought  is  echoed  in  unmistakeable 
tones.  First  comes  the  opening  of  that  half  impassioned,  half 
sophistic,  speech  of  Antigone,  from  which  some  critics  would 
delete  her  argumentative  estimate  of  a  brother's  claims  as  against 
those  of  a  husband ;  but  the  removal  of  those  lines  would  still 
leave  intact  that  outburst,  '  Oh  tomb,  oh  bride-chamber,  oh 
cavernous  abode  of  everlasting  durance '.'  And  then  again  in  the 
speech  of  the  messenger,  who  bears  tidings  of  the  fate  of  both 
Antigone  and  her  lover,  the  same  thought  is  pressed  upon  us 
with  double  insistence.  First  he  tells  how,  having  given  Polynices 
his  full  rites  of  burial,  they  turned  to  go  next  '  unto  the  vaulted 
chamber  where  on  couch  of  rock  the  maiden  should  be  wed  with 
Hades '  (Trpo?  XidocrTpcoTov  K6p7i<;  vvij,(f>eiov  "AlSov  koTKov),  and 
from  afar  is  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament  beside  'the  bridal 
chamber  unhallowed  by  funeral  rites'  {aKrepLarov  dfj,cj)i  iraardSa'^). 
And  later  in  the  same  narrative,  when  we  have  heard  how  that 
voice  of  loud  lament  was  stilled,  Haemon  is  pictured  as  lying 
dead  in  Antigone's  dead  embrace,  having  won  his  bridal's  fulfil- 
ment only  in  Hades'  house  (to,  vvfj,(f>t,Kd  reXr)  \ax<ov  SelXaio^  iv  y 
"AtSov  B6/j,oi<;y. 

The  reiteration  of  a  single  thought  through  all  this  series 
of  passages  is  most  remarkable.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Did 
Sophocles  intend   merely  to   enhance  the  tragedy  of  Antigone's 

1  Soph.  Antig.  804-5.  ^  ibid.  810-16. 

3  ibid.  891-2.  ■*  ibid.  1203-7. 

6  ibid.  1240-1. 
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doom  by  constant  comparison  of  that  which  might  have  been 
with  that  which  was  ?  Or  did  each  phrase  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  marriage  and  of  death  were  blended  contain  a  further  and  a 
subtler  appeal  to  his  hearers'  emotions  ?  Did  each  phrase  strike 
also  a  note  which  set  vibrating  in  his  listeners'  hearts  responsive 
chords  of  mystic  hope  ? 

For  my  part,  as  I  draw  near  the  end  of  these  studies  in  Greek 
religion,  I  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  set  down  as  mere 
casual  coincidences  the  close  resemblances  between  Greece  in  the 
past  and  Greece  in  the  present.  I  have  found  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  beings  of  Ancient  Greece  still  swaying  the  minds  of 
the  modern  peasants ;  I  have  seen  the  customs  of  antiquity 
repeated  alike  in  the  small  acts  of  every-day  life  and  in  the  cere- 
monies of  its  greater  events;  I  have  heard  the  same  thoughts 
expressed  in  almost  the  same  turns  of  phrase  as  in  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  I  have  traced  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  present  day 
concerning  the  relations  of  body  and  soul,  and  their  existence 
after  death,  back  to  native  pre-Christian  sources.  Have  I  then 
not  a  right,  am  I  not  bound,  to  abjure  coincidence  and  to  claim 
for  the  past  and  the  present  real  identity  ?  When  I  find  in 
Sophocles  the  same  thought,  almost  the  same  words,  which  may 
be  gathered  to-day  from  the  lips  of  any  unlettered  lament-maker 
the  whole  Greek  world  over,  I  am  compelled  by  my  conviction  of 
the  continuity  of  all  things  Greek  to  believe  that  Sophocles 
adapted  to  his  own  use  a  thought  which  in  his  time  even  as 
now  was  uttered  in  many  a  funeral-dirge,  and  that  while  the 
phrases  of  the  Antigone  gained  in  his  hands  a  new  lustre  from  the 
pathos  of  their  setting,  they  themselves  were  not  new  nor  the 
invention  of  Sophocles'  genius,  but  an  old  heritage  of  the  Greek 
race.  Maybe  it  was  that  same  thought  which  gave  birth  to  the 
strange  and  but  partially  known  legend  of  the  death  of  Hymenaeus 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  his  wedded  delight' ;  maybe  it  was 
in  the  same  spirit  that  Prometheus  foretold  how  Zeus  himself 
should  make  such  a  marriage  as  should  cast  him  down  from  his 
throne  of  tyranny  and  he  be  no  more  seen,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
curse  uttered  by  Cronos  when  he  was  cast  down  into  the  unseen 
world  I 

1  Pindar,  Fragm.  139  (Bergk).  2  Aeach.  Prom.  940 ff. 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  the  forebodings  of  Prometheus  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  refer  to  a  future  marriage  with  Thetis,  not  with 
death ;  and  Pindar's  reference  to  Hymenaeus  is  vague  and  fragmen- 
tary ;  aud  the  lines  of  Sophocles'  Antigone  have  plenty  of  human 
pathos,  without  reading  into  them  any  religious  doctrine;  let 
your  contention  at  least  have  the  support  of  sober  prose  which 
shows  its  meaning  on  the  surface.  So  be  it,  Artemidoriis  in  his 
hand-book  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams  claims  as  a  recognised 
religious  principle  the  correlation  of  marriage  and  death.  To 
dream  of  the  one  is  commonly  a  prognostication  of  the  other. 
But  let  us  hear  his  own  words.  "  If  an  unmarried  man  dream  of 
death,  it  foretells  his  marriage ;  for  both  alike,  marriage  and 
death,  have  universally  been  held  by  mankind  to  be  '  fulfilments ' 
(reXi?);  and  they  are  constantly  indicated  by  one  another;  for 
the  which  reason  also  if  sick  men  dream  of  marriage,  it  is  a 
foreboding  of  death  \"     And  again :  '  if  a  sick  person  dream  of 

sexual  intercourse   with  a  god  or   goddess ,  it  is  a  sign  of 

death  ;  for  it  is  then,  when  the  soul  is  near  leaving  the  body  which 
it  inhabits,  that  it  foresees  union  and  intercourse  with  the  gods^' 
And  yet  once  more :  '  since  indeed  marriage  is  akin  to  death  and 
is  indicated  by  dreaming  of  death,  I  thought  it  well  to  touch  upon 
it  here.  If  a  sick  man  dreams  of  marrying  a  maiden,  it  is  a  sign 
of  his  death ;  for  all  the  accompaniments  of  marriage  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  deaths'  The  gist  of  these  passages  is  un- 
mistakeable  ;  in  clear  and  straightforward  terms  is  enunciated  the 
principle  that  death  and  marriage  are  so  intimately  associated 
that  to  dream  of  the  one  may  portend  the  happening  of  the  other. 
Here  is  the  doctrine  which  we  sought  to  elicit  from  the  poetry  of 
Sophocles  and  from  the  dirges  of  modern  peasants,  stated  in  plain 
prosaic  language.  Death  is  akin  to  marriage,  and,  as  death 
approaches,  men's  souls  foresee  a  wedded  union  with  gods. 

But  Artemidorus  does  not  merely  vouch  for  the  existence 
of  this  mystic  doctrine  ;  he  suggests  also,  to  those  who  will  weigh 
his  words,  that  the  doctrine  was  generally  recognised  and  widely- 

1  Oneirocr.  n.  49.  The  word  t^Xi;  denotes  here  not  merely  a  'rite,'  but  a 
'consummation'  by  which  a  man  becomes  riXeLos.     See  below^  p.  591. 

^  ibid.  I.  80.  To  translate  the  passage  more  fully  is  not  convenient ;  I  append 
the  original :  ^etj?  5e  7J  deq.  fjLLyijvaL  7}  virb  deou  TrepavdTJvat  vo'dodvTi  ^kv  ddvarov  T-qixaivec 
rdre  yap  r/  ^vxh  ras  tuiv  Beuv  avv6Sovs  re  Kai  /J,l^eis  ixavrcvfTai,  Urav  iyyiis  J  rod  nara- 
Xiireiy  rb  cC/ia  t^  ivoiKei. 

'  ibid.  u.  65. 
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spread:  'for  all  the  accompaniments  of  marriage,'  he  says,  'are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  death.'  What  were  these  accompani- 
ments ?  Seemingly  Artemidorus  had  in  mind  certain  customs  which 
he  had  enumerated  a  little  earlier,  namely  '  an  escort  of  friends, 
both  men  and  women,  and  garlands  and  scents  and  unguents  and 
an  inventory  of  goods  ^'  (i.e.  either  the  marriage  settlement  or 
the  last  will  and  testament).  It  is  then  owing  to  this  similarity 
between  marriage-customs  and  funeral-customs  that  'if  a  sick 
man  dreams  of  marrying  a  maiden,  it  is  a  sign  of  death.'  But 
previously  we  heard  that  if  a  sick  person  dreamt,  of  commerce 
with  a  god  or  goddess,  it  was  a  sign  of  death,  because,  as  death 
approached,  the  soul  foresaw  union  and  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
How  far  do  these  statements  agree  ?  In  both  cases  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  dream  is  the  same — to  dream  of  marriage  forebodes 
death — while  the  reasons  for  that  interpretation  are  differently 
given  according  as  the  partner  in  the  dreamt-of  union  is  divine  or 
human.  But,  though  differently  given,  these  reasons  are  not 
mutually  inconsistent.  In  the  one  case  the  reason  assigned  is  an 
idea — the  idea  that  by  death  men  were  admitted  to  wedded 
union  with  their  gods.  In  the  other  case  the  reason  assigned  is 
a  custom — the  custom  of  giving  to  the  dead  rites  similar  to  the 
marriage-rites.  In  effect  then  the  two  reasons  assigned  are  one 
and  the  same  in  spirit;  for  the  'custom'  is  merely  the  practical 
expression  of  the  '  idea';  it  was  because  men  believed  that  the  dead 
attained  to  a  wedded  union  with  their  gods,  that  they  made  the 
funeral-rites  resemble  the  rites  of  marriage.  And  clearly  this 
custom  of  assimilating  the  accompaniments  of  death  to  those  of 
marriage  could  never  have  been  general,  as  Artemidorus  suggests, 
unless  the  belief,  on  which  that  custom  was  founded,  had  also 
been  generally  received  and  widely  spread. 

It  will  be  worth  while  then  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
customs  generally  observed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  at 
weddings  and  at  funerals.  Our  comparison  of  ancient  literature 
with  modern  folk-songs,  illumined  by  the  statements  of  Artemi- 
dorus, has  established  the  fact  that  death  and  marriage  were 
very  intimately  associated  in  thought  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  as  they  are  by  many  of  the  modern  peasants.  Custom  will 
be  found  to  tell  the  same  tale,  and   will   prove   how  generally 

^  Oneirocr.  ii.  49. 
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accepted  was  this  idea.  For  in  point  after  point  which  Artemi- 
dorus  does  not  mention  in  his  brief  enumeration— and  without 
reckoning,  as  he  does,  such  purely  business  matters  as  the  inven- 
tory of  goods — we  shall  find  that  the  ceremonies  incidental  to 
a  funeral  have  now,  and  had  in  old  time,  a  curiously  close  resem- 
blance to  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  marriage ;  and,  so  finding, 
we  may  be  confident  that  they  were  informed  by  a  general  and 
wide-spread  belief  that  to  die  was  but  to  marry  into  Hades'  house. 
Let  us  review  them  briefly  and  in  orders 

The  first  ceremony  in  both  functions  alike  was,  and  is,  a  solemn 
ablution.  Before  a  Greek  wedding  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
have  always  been  required  to  bathe  themselves,  usually  in  water 
specially  fetched  from  some  holy  spring.  At  Athens  in  old  time, 
according  to  Thucydides,  the  spring  frequented  for  this  purpose 
was  Callirrhoe^i ;  and  similarly  the  Thebans  had  resort  to  the 
Ismenus ",  the  maidens  of  the  Troad  to  the  Scamander^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  districts  to  some  spring  or  river  of  local 
^epute^  And  at  the  present  day  in  Athens  it  is  still  from 
Callirrhoe  (when  there  is  any  water  there)  that  the  poorer  classes 
fill  the  bridal  bath ;  while  many  a  village  has  its  own  sacred  well 
or  fountain  (cvyiafffia)  to  which  recourse  is  regularly  had  for  this 
same  purpose.  And  this  wedding-ablution,  common,  as  it  would 
thus  appear,  to  the  Greeks  of  all  ages,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
funeral-ablution,  a  ceremony  likewise  observed  in  all  ages.  Thus 
Sophocles  makes  Antigone  speak  of  having  washed  with  her  own 
hands  the  dead  bodies  of  father,  mother,  and  brother' ;  and  Lucian 
in  a  mocking  tone  refers  to  the  same  practice  as  general  in  his 
day'.  At  the  present  day  the  same  rite  is  practically  universal 
in  Greece.  In  some  places,  and  most  notably  in  Crete,  special 
magnificence  is  given  to  the  ceremony  by  the  use  of  warm 
wine  instead  of  water;  in  others,  as  Macedonia',  the  custom  has 
dwindled  away,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  is  a  perfunctory  moisten- 
ing of  the  dead  man's  face  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in 
wine.     But  in  general  the  old  custom  remains  unchanged.     Thus 

1  The  majority  of  the  references  to  ancient  usage  given  below  are  borrowed  from 
Becker's  Gharicles. 

2  Thuo.  II.  15.  2  Eur.  Phoen.  347. 

*  Aeschines,  Epist.  x.  p.  680.  ^  cf.  Pollux,  m.  43. 

"  Soph.  Antig.  901.  '  De  Luctu,  11. 

'  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  193. 
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we  see  that  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day  a  cere- 
mony of  ablution  has  held  a  place  in  the  preliminaries  alike  of 
a  marriage  and  of  a  funeral. 

Again  in  this  matter  of  washing  there  is  one  detail  of  special 
interest.  The  water  for  the  bridal  bath  was  in  old  times  fetched 
by  a  boy  or  girl^  closely  related  to  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  Xovrpo(j)6po<;,  as  the  bearer  was  called,  is  still  an  important 
figure  in  the  wedding  ceremonial  of  the  present  day.  Nowadays, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  bearer  is  always  a  boy,  and  further  it  is 
essential  that  both  his  parents  be  still  living.  The  Xovrpo^6po<i 
therefore  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  marriage- 
rite.  But  in  antiquity  the  same  water-bearer  appears  in  another 
connexion.  '  It  was  customary,'  we  hear,  '  to  fetch  water  {Xovrpo- 
<f>opeip)  also  for  those  who  died  unmarried,  and  that  the  figure  of 
a  water-bearer  {\ovTpo<j)6pov)  should  be  set  up  over  their  tomb. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  boy  with  a  pitcher".'  Here  we  have 
a  clear  case  of  the  importation  of  a  ceremony  closely  connected 
with  marriage  into  the  funeral-rites  of  the  unmarried.  How  are 
we  to  explain  this  custom  ?  On  what  religious  conception  was  it 
based  ?  Clearly,  it  seems, — in  view  of  that  constant  association  of 
death  and  marriage  which  we  have  observed  in  ancient  literature 
and  modern  folk-song — no  other  interpretation  can  well  be 
maintained  than  that,  for  those  who  died  unwed,  death  itself  was 
the  first  and  only  marriage  which  they  experienced,  and  that  to 
such,  ere  they  were  laid  in  Hades'  nuptial-chamber,  there  ought 
to  be  given  those  same  rites  which  were  held  to  be  a  fitting  pre- 
paration for  entrance  into  the  estate  of  wedlock  in  this  world'. 
The  ceremonial  ablutions  being  concluded,  there  came  next  the 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see  Beolcer,  Charicles  pp.  483-4. 

2  Harpocrat.  s.v.  Xovrpotftdpos.  ^8os  d^  tjv  Kal  toU  dydfiot,s  d,Tro6avoGiTi  \ovTpoipopeLv, 
Kal  ^ttI  t6  fiVTjfj.a  ^<pi(TTaa  dat.  toOto  S^  rjv  irats  ifdpiav  ^wv.  The  same  words  are 
repeated  by  Photius  and  Suidas.  With  icjiluTaaBai.  it  appears  necessary  to  supply 
'KovTpo(pbpov.  Cf.  Pollux  VIII,  66  twv  d'  dy6.^<xiv  Xovrpo^dpos  Tip  iivfuiaTi  itpiffraro^ 
K6pij  d.yyeiov  lxov(ra  {iSpo<p6pov. . .  .For  other  references  see  Becker,  Charicles  p.  484.  This 
information,  as  regards  the  emblem  used,  is  held  to  be  incorrect.  The  \ovTpo(l>6pos 
was  not  a  boy  bearing  a  pitcher,  but  the  pitcher  itself.  See  Frazer,  Pausanias, 
vol.  V.  p.  388. 

'  For  this  view  see  Frazer,  Pausanias,  vol.  v.  p.  389.  'It  may  be  suggested 
that  originally  the  custom  of  placing  a  water-pitcher  on  the  grave  of  unmarried 
persons. ..may  have  been  meant  to  help  them  to  obtain  in  another  world  the  happi- 
ness they  had  missed  in  this.  In  fact  it  may  have  been  part  of  a  ceremony 
designed  to  provide  the  dead  maiden  or  bachelor  with  a  spouse  in  the  spirit  land. 
Such  ceremonies  have  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  peoples,  who, 
like  the  Greeks,  esteemed  it  a  great  misfortune  to  die  unmarried.' 
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rites  of  anointing  and  arraying  whether  for  marriage  or  for  burial. 
As  regards  the  cosmetics,  we  might  feel  well  assured,  even  without 
the  direct  testimony  of  Aristophanes  ^  that  they  were  freely  used 
in  ancient  weddings ;  and  I  myself  have  experienced  a  sense  of 
suffocation  from  the  same  cause  at  weddings  in  modern  Greece. 
Similarly  at  ancient  funerals  the  original  purpose  of  the  lecythi 
was  without  doubt  to  contain  the  choice  perfumes  for  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  dead^;  and  the  custom  of  anointing  is  still  well  known. 
Then  again  in  the  matter  of  dress,  the  colour  usually  considered 
correct'  both  for  marriage  and  for  burial  was  white,  and,  even  if 
this  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  universally  the  case,  at  any  rate 
there  was,  and  there  still  continues  to  be,  no  less  pomp  and 
ornament  in  the  dress  of  the  dead  body^  than  in  the  array  of 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

In  this  connexion  too  we  may  notice  the  use  of  the  actual 
bridal-dress  in  the  funerals  of  betrothed  girls  and  of  young  wives. 
That  this  practice  was  known  in  antiquity  is  proved  by  a  passage 
of  Chariton °,  in  which  the  heroine  of  his  story,  Callirrhoe,  whose 
first  adventure,  soon  after  her  wedding,  consists  in  being  carried 
out  to  burial  while  unconscious  but  not  dead,  is  described  as 
'  dressed  in  bridal  array ' ;  and  exactly  the  same  custom  may  be 
witnessed  in  Greece  to-day''.  In  fact  not  only  may  the  person  of 
the  dead  be  seen  dressed  as  for  a  wedding,  but  in  the  folk-songs 
we  hear  of  the  tomb  itself  being  adorned  like  the  home  to  which 
the  bride  should  have  been  led. 

'Came  her  lover  to  her  bedside,  stooped  him  dowu,  and  met  her  kiss; 
Low  and  faint  to  his  ear  only,  whispered  she,  her  message  this: 
"When  I  pass  away,  my  lover,  deck  thou  out  my  tomb  for  me. 
As  thou  would'st  have  decked  the   home  where  wedded  I  should  dwell 
with  thee'."' 

Yet  another  point  of  coincidence  between  the  ceremonial  of 
marriage  and  of  funeral  is  the  wearing  of  a  crown.  In  ancient 
times  '  chaplets,'  says  Becker*, '  were  certainly  worn  both  by  bride 
and  bridegroom,'  and  in   modern  usage  they  are  as  esscQtial  to 

1  Flut.  529.  =  Cf.  Lucian,  de  Luctu  11. 

3  For  a  discussion  of  the  point  in  relation  to  funerals  see  Becker,  Charicles 
pp.  385  f.  and  iu  relation  to  marriage  pp.  486  f. 

^  Lucian,  de  Luctu  11.  ^  i.  6. 

^  Cf.  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  Graec.  Recent,  no.  415,  and  Tournefort,  Voyage 
du  Levant,  i.  p.  163,  who  describes  a  dead  woman,  whose  funeral  he  witnessed,  as 
'par^e  a  la  Gr^que  de  ses  habits  de  noces.' 

7  Passow,  Popul.  Carm.  378.  *  Charicles  p.  487. 
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.the  marriage  ceremony  as  the  wedding-rings.  At  a  certain  point 
in  the  service,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  best  man,  assisted  by  the  chief 
bridesmaid,  to  keep  exchanging  the  rings  from  the  hands  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  in  like  manner  to  exchange  the  crowns 
which  they  wear  from  the  head  of  one  to  the  head  of  the  other; 
and  as  the  rings  are  always  worn  afterwards,  so  the  two  crowns 
are  carefully  preserved  and  hung  up  together  in  the  new  home. 
Equally  well-established  is  the  use  of  garlands  in  ancient  funerals', 
and,  if  not  quite  universal  at  the  present  dayS  they  are  at  any 
rate  commonly  employed  in  the  funerals  of  women  and  children. 
In  Macedonia  it  is  actually  the  bridal  crown  which  is  worn 
for  burial  by  anyone  who  was  betrothed  or  newly  married  ^ 

Worthy  of  notice  too  is  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  an 
apple,  quince  ^  or  pomegranate  laid  among  the  flowers  with  which 
the  bier  is  adorned ;  for  all  these  three  fruits  have  their  special 
significance  in  relation  to  marriage.  The  classical  custom  of 
throwing  an  apple  into  a  girl's  lap  as  a  sign  of  love  is  a  method 
of  wooing  still  known  to  the  rustic  swain.  It  is  not  indeed 
regarded  as  a  highly  respectable  method,  but  perhaps  neither 
in  old  times  was  it  so ;  for  then,  as  now,  the  more  well-conducted 
youths  seem  to  have  had  their  wooing,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  an  elderly  lady  (in  ancient 
Greek  TrpofivrjcrTpia,  in  modern  Trpo^evriTpia)  whose  negotiations 
were  chiefly  addressed  to  the  parents  on  either  side,  and  whose 
conversation  smacked  more  of  dowry  than  of  love.  The  quince 
and  the  pomegranate  however  are  employed  without  any  offence 
to  propriety.  The  former  is  in  some  districts  the  food  of  which 
the  newly-married  pair  are  required  to  partake  together  at  their 
first  entry  into  their  new  home;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  fruit  will  so  temper  their  lips  that  nothing  but  sweet  words 
will  ever  be  addressed  by  the  one  to  the  other.  To  the  open- 
minded  observer  it  might  appear  that  acidity  rather  than  sweetness 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  quince,  and  that,  if  the  qualities 

1  Luoian,  de  Luctu  11.     Aristoph.  Lysist.  602  etc. 

2  The  influence  of  the  Church  was  against  the  use  of  'garlands  in  early  times 
and  perhaps  suppressed  it  in  some  districts.  Cf.  Minucius,  p.  109  'Nee  mortuos 
coronamus.  Ergo  vos  (the  heathen)  in  hoc  magis  miror,  quemadmodum  tribuatis 
exanimi  aut  [non]  sentienti  faeem  aut  non  sentient]  coronam :  cum  at  beatus  non 
egeat,  et  miser  non  gaudeat  floribus.'     The  first  non  is  clearly  to  be  deleted. 

^  Cf.  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  193. 
"  Cf.  ibid.  p.  197, 
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of  the  fruit  are  found  to  affect  the  tones  of  those  who  eat  it,  they 
would  be  better  advised,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  villages,  to 
substitute  for  the  quince  a  well-sugared  cake  or  a  dish  of  honey. 
But  the  pomegranate  is  far  more  commonly  used  than  the  quince, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
eat  together  of  it;  elsewhere  the  bridegroom  proffers  it  to  the 
bride  as  his  fii"st  gift  on  her  entrance  to  their  home,  and  she  alone 
eats  of  it;  or  again  she  may  be  required  to  hurl  it  down  and 
scatter  its  seeds  over  the  floor.  The  second  of  these  methods 
of  using  the  pomegranate  at  marriage  is,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  venerable  antiquity ;  it  was  a  seed  of  this  fruit  which  Hades 
gave  to  Persephone  to  eat,  that  when  she  visited  again  the  upper 
world  she  might  not  remain  there  all  her  days  with  reverend, 
dark-robed  Demeter,  but  return  to  her  home  in  the  nether  world >; 
and  similarly  at  the  Argive  Heraeum,  the  bride  of  Zeus  was 
represented  by  Polyclitus  holding  in  one  of  her  hands  the  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate,  concerning  which,  says  Pausanias,  there  is 
a  mystic  story  not  to  be  divulged^.  Here  again  then  is  found 
the  same  close  association  of  death  and  marriage.  The  three 
fruits,  apple,  quince,  and  pomegranate,  each  of  which  possesses 
a  special  use  and  purport  in  the  preliminaries  or  the  actual 
ceremony  of  marriage,  are  also  the  fruits  most  commonly  laid 
upon  the  bier,  in  token,  as  it  must  appear,  that  death  is  but 
a  marriage  into  the  unseen  world.  In  the  light  of  such  customs 
we  can  read  with  fuller  understanding  that  simple  and  yet  mystic 
dirge,  '  The  Wedding  in  Hades ' : 

'  My  mother  maketh  glad  to-day,  she  maketh  my  son's  wedding, 
She  goeth  for  water  to  the  springs,  for  snow  unto  the  mountains, 
To  fruit- wives  in  their  garden-plots  for  apples  and  for  quinces...^.' 

Thus  in  point  after  point  the  rites  of  marriage  and  the  rites 
of  death  among  Greeks  both  past  and  present  have  been  found  to 
coincide;  and  the  number  of  these  points  of  coincidence  is  too 
large  to  admit  of  their  being  referred  to  accident;  design  is 
evident.  We  are  bound  to  suppose  either  that  marriage-cere- 
monies were  deliberately  transferred  to  the  funeral-rite,  or  that 
funeral-ceremonies  were  deliberately  transferred  to  the  marriage- 

1  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Demet.  372  ff.     Hence  the  pomegranate  was  treated  as  'an 
accursed  thing'  in  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Lycosura,  Pans.  Tin.  37.  7. 

2  Pans.  II.  17.  4.  ^  See  above,  p.  548. 
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rite.  Which  supposition  shall  we  prefer  ?  There  can  be  no  real 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  people  so  cynical 
or  so  distempered  as  to  darken  the  wedding-day  with  grim 
reminders  of  death.  But  to  transfer  some  of  the  usages  of 
marriage  to  the  funeral-scene  was  to  infuse  one  ray  of  hope 
where  all  else  was  sorrow  and  darkness,  to  teach  that,  though 
the  dead  and  the  mourners  might  grieve  for  their  parting,  yet 
by  that  parting  from  the  old  home  the  dead  was  to  enter  upon 
a  new  life,  a  life  of  wedded  happiness,  in  the  unseen  world.  For 
indeed  if  there  were  no  such  intention  as  this,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  XovTpo<^6po<;  set  up  over  the  grave  of  the  un- 
married, what  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  dead  with  wedding- 
garment  and  wedding-crown  ?  These  two  acts  at  least  are  no 
accidents ;  they  reveal  a  studied  purpose  of  assimilating  the 
usages  of  death  to  the  usages  of  marriage ;  and  if  that  purpose 
underlay  two  of  the  customs  enumerated,  there  is  good  warrant 
for  the  belief  that  in  all  the  coincidences  between  marriage-rites 
and  funeral-rites  the  same  thought  was  operating — that  very 
thought  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  common  property  of 
the  Greek  race,  from  one  of  the  masters  of  ancient  tragedy  down 
to  the  humblest  peasant  of  our  day.  Custom  past  and  present, 
ancient  literature,  modern  folk-song,  all  agree  in  their  presentment 
of  death  as  a  marriage  into  the  house  of  Hades. 

On  this  popular  and  withal  recondite  conception  of  death  were 
founded,  I  believe,  the  highest  religious  aspirations  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Such  as  had  served  their  gods  piously  and  purely  in  this 
life  might  hope  to  win  a  closer  union,  as  of  wedlock,  with  those  gods 
in  the  life  hereafter.  To  them  there  could  be  neither  blasphemy 
nor  presumption  in  their  hope ;  for  to  pious  believers  the  fabled 
experience  of  their  own  ancestors  in  this  life  was  a  warrant  for 
aspiring  themselves  to  the  same  bliss  at  least  hereafter ;  what  had 
been,  might  be  again.  Nay,  more ;  not  only  was  the  belief  that 
the  highest  bliss  of  the  hereafter  consisted  in  the  marriage  of  men 
with  their  gods  free  from  all  reproach  of  impiety,  but  it  was  the 
logical  development  of  two  religious  seutiments  which  we  have 
already  reviewed— the  desire  for  close  communion  between  gods 
and  men,  and  the  belief  that  men  after  death  and  dissolution 
would  still  enjoy,  like  their  gods,  corporeal  existence.  A  previous 
chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  means 
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whereby  men  in  their  daily  life  sought  to  maintain  communication 
with  the  powers  above  them — oracles  from  which  all  might  enquire 
and  win  inspired  response;  interpretation  of  the  flight  and  cries  of 
birds  that  were  the  messengers  of  heaven;  reading  of  the  signs 
written  by  the  linger  of  some  god  on  the  flesh  of  the  victim 
presented  to  him ;  divination  from  sight  and  sound  and  dream  ; 
sacrifice  whereby  some  message  of  prayer  might  be  sent  with 
speed  and  safety  to  the  god  who  had  power  to  fulfil  it.  And 
in  general  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  main  tendency  of 
Greek  religious  thought  was  to  draw  gods  and  men  nearer  together, 
alike  by  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  gods  and  by  an 
apotheosis  of  human  beauty;  that  it  was  to  subserve  this  end 
that  Art  became  the  handmaid  of  Religion,  and  strove  to  express 
the  divine  in  terms  of  the  human,  to  discover  in  man  the 
potentialities  of  godhead.  All  religious  hope  and  ambition  and 
effort  turned  upon  communion  with  the  god.s.  How  then  in  the 
next  world  should  hope  be  fulfilled,  ambition  satisfied,  effort 
rewarded?  What  should  be  the  glorious  consummation ?  Marriage 
was  the  closest  communion  between  mortals  in  this  world;  marriage, 
so  sang  the  poets,  bound  gods  together  in  closest  communion. 
Men's  aspirations  for  communion  with  their  gods  could  find  no 
final  satisfaction  save  in  marriage.  To  the  few,  we  may  suppose — 
men  of  refined  and  reflective  mind,  capable  of  imagining  spiritual 
joys — this  marriage  of  men  and  gods  was  but  a  mystic,  figurative 
expression  for  the  union  of  man's  soul  with  the  soul  of  God,  a 
thought  as  chastened  and  innocent  of  all  sensuous  connotation  as 
the  thought  of  many  a  woman  who  in  a  later  era,  withdrawn  from 
the  world,  has  comforted  her  loneliness  with  the  hope  of  being  the 
bride  of  Christ.  But  the  many,  I  suspect,  flinched  not  before 
a  bold  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  thought,  and,  believing 
that,  when  death  and  physical  dissolution  were  past,  body  as  well 
as  soul  survived  in  another  world,  dared  dream  that  having  passed 
the  gates  of  mortality  into  the  demesne  of  the  immortals  they 
should  be  wedded,  body  and  soul,  in  true  wedlock  with  those 
deities  who  by  veiled  communion  with  them  in  this  world 
had  prepared  them  for  sight  and  touch  and  full  fruition  here- 
after. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  where  in  all  Greek  literature  can  we  find 
a  statement,  where  even  a  hint,  of  this  strange  doctrine  ?     No- 
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where  a  statement ;  often  a  hint ;  for  these  were  things  not 
to  be  divulged  to  the  profane.  To  those  alone  who  were  initiated 
into  the  Mysteries  was  the  doctrine  revealed,  and  even  to  them,  it 
may  be,  in  parables  only  whose  inner  meaning  each  must  probe 
for  himself. 

There  have  of  course  been  those  who  have  made  light  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  Greek  religion,  and  have  seen  in  them 
nothing  but  the  impositions  of  a  close  hierarchy  playing  upon  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  and  fear  of  the  common-folk.  But  when 
we  consider  the  veneration  in  which  the  more  famous  mysteries 
were  held  for  many  centuries,  when  we  remember  that  Eleusis 
was  respected  and  left  inviolate  not  only  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  other  Greek  peoples  when  they  invaded  Attic  territory,  but 
even  by  the  Persians  who  had  dared  to  devastate  the  Acropolis, 
and  in  later  times  by  the  yet  ruder  Celts,  then  it  is  easier  to 
believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great  religious  institution 
based  upon  solid  principles  and  vital  doctrines  which  deserved 
a  wide-spread  and  long-continued  reverence  from  mankind,  than 
that  it  was  all  the  elaborate  and  empty  hoax  of  a  crafty  priest- 
hood. 

Nor  again  does  the  view  which  makes  Demeter  simply  a  corn- 
goddess  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  portentous  harvest-thanks- 
giving— and  that  apparently  somewhat  premature — require  any 
long  or  serious  consideration.  Corn  indeed  was  one  of  the  blessings 
given  by  Demeter  to  this  upper  world  of  living  men;  perhaps 
in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  her  worship  this  was  the  sum  total 
of  the  boons  which  men  sought  of  her;  doubtless  even  in  her 
fully-developed  mysteries  a  part  of  men's  thanks  were  still  for  the 
garnered  harvest  of  the  last  year  and  for  the  promise  which  the 
green  fields  gave  of  her  bounty  once  more  to  be  renewed;  for  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  her  statue  amid 
the  ruins  of  Eleusis  was  still  associated  by  the  peasants  with 
agriculture,  and  the  removal  of  it,  they  apprehended,  would  cause 
a  failure  of  the  crops'.  But  in  old  time  this  was  not  all.  To 
speak  of  Demeter  as  a  mere  personification  of  cereals  is  to 
advocate  a  partial  truth  little  better  than  the  cynical  falsehood 
which  makes   her  only  the  stalking-horse  of  designing  priests. 

'  See  above,  p.  80. 
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For  what  said  men  of  light  and  learning  among  the  ancients", 
men  who  knew  the  whole  truth  and  the  whole  spirit  of  her  worship? 
'Thrice  happy  they  of  men  that  have  looked  upon  these  rites  ere 
they  go  to  Hades'  house ;  for  they  alone  there  have  true  life,  the 
rest  have  nought  there  but  ill''.'  So  Sophocles,  in  language 
clearly  recalling  that  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymn'  to  Demeter ; 
and  in  harmony  with  him  Pindar:  'Happy  he  that  hath  seen 
those  rites  ere  he  go  beneath  the  earth ;  he  knoweth  life's 
consummation,  he  knoweth  its  god-given  source*.'  And  surely 
such  consummation  of  life  should  be  in  that  paradise,  where  '  mid 
meadows  red  with  roses  lieth  the  space  before  the  city's  gates,  all 
hazy  with  frankincense  and  laden  with  golden  fruits,'  where  '  the 
glorious  sun  sheds  his  light  while  night  is  here*';  for  to  this 
belief  even  Aristophanes  subscribes,  neither  daring  nor  wishing 
to  make  mock  of  the  blessed  ones  who  in  the  other  world  have 
part  in  the  god-beloved  festival,  and  wend  their  way  with  song 
and  dance  through  the  holy  circle  of  the  goddess,  a  lawn  bright 
with  flowers,  meadows  where  roses  richly  blossom — on  whom 
alone  in  their  night-long  worship  the  sun  yet  shines  and  a  gracious 
light,  for  that  they  have  learnt  the  mysteries  and  dealt  righteously 
with  all  men*. 

Here  then  are  the  three  great  masters  of  lyric  poetry,  of 
tragedy,  and  of  comedy  in  substantial  agreement ;  and  the  hopes 
which  thej'  hold  out  are  not  the  mere  exuberance  of  poetic  fancy, 
for  sober  prose  affirms  the  same  beliefs.  What  says  Isocrates  ? 
'  Demeter . . .  being  graciously  minded  towards  our  forefathers 
because  of  their  services  to  her,  services  of  which  none  but  the 
initiated  may  hear,  gave  us  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  first,  those 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  saved  us  from  living  the  life  of  beasts, 
and  secondly,  that  rite  which  makes  happier  the  hopes  of  those 
that  participate  therein  concerning  both  the  end  of  life  and  their 
whole  existence ;  and  our  city  proved  herself  not  only  god-beloved 
but  also  loving  toward  mankind,  in  that,  having  become  mistress 
of  such  blessings,   she   grudged    them    not   to    the   rest   of  the 

1  The  following  references  are  in  the  main  taken  from  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus. 

2  Soph.  Fragm.  719  (Dind.). 

3  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  480  ft. 
*  Find.  Fragm.  137  (Bergk). 

5  Id.  Fragm.  129.     See  above,  p.  518. 
«  Aristoph.  Banae  440 — 459. 
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world,  but  gave  to  all  men  a  share  in  that  she  had  received'.' 
Of  this  passage  Lobeck^  was  disposed  to  make  light,  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  Isocrates  in  another  passage ',  with  less 
orthodoxy  perhaps  and  more  charity,  in  speaking  of  the  pious 
and  upright  in  general,  employs  part  of  the  same  phrase  which  in 
the  passage  before  us  he  applies  to  the  initiated  only.  All  good 
men,  he  says,  have  happier  hopes  'concerning  their  whole  existence'; 
virtue,  that  is,  may  expect  a  reward,  vice  a  punishment,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  Are  these  fair  grounds  on  which  to  condemn 
his  reference  to  the  mysteries  as  a  meaningless  common-place  ?  If 
any  comment  is  to  be  made  upon  this  repetition  of  a  well-known 
phrase,  would  it  not  be  fairer  to  note  that  in  reference  to  the 
mysteries  he  speaks  of  men's  happier  hopes  not  only  generally — 
'  concerning  their  whole  existence '  (vrept  tov  a-vfji,iravTo<;  al&vo<i) 
but  also  specifically — '  concerning  the  end  of  life '  {Trepl  t7J<s  tov 
^iov  reXevTr}^),  and  thus  echoes  the  words  of  Pindar  above 
quoted,  '  he  knoweth  the  consummation  of  life '  {olSev  /j,ev  ^iotov 
reXevrdv)  ?  Nor  is  there  any  dearth  of  other  authorities  to  prove 
that  it  was  after  death  that  the  hopes  of  the  initiated  should 
'  be  emptied  in  delight.'  Let  us  hear  Aristides.  '  Nay,  but  the 
benefit  of  the  (Eleusinian)  festival  is  not  merely  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  moment  and  the  freedom  and  respite  from  all  previous 
troubles;  but  also  the  possession  of  happier  hopes  concerning  the 
end,  hopes  that  our  life  hereafter  will  be  the  better,  and  that 
we  shall  not  lie  in  darkness  and  in  filth — the  fate  that  is  believed 
to  await  the  uninitiated  ■*.'  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
terms  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  mysteries  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  profane.  The  same  ideas,  almost  the  same  phrases, 
occur  again  and  again.  Witness  the  well-known  story  of  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  who,  when  urged  by  a  young  man  to  get  himself 
initiated,  answered,  '  It  is  strange,  my  young  friend,  if  you  fancy 
that  by  virtue  of  this  rite  the  publicans  will  share  with  the  gods 
the  good  things  of  Hades'  house,  while  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas 
lie  in  filths'  Or  again  let  us  read  the  advice  of  Crinagoias  to  his 
friend:  'Set  thy  foot  on  Cecropian  soil,  that  thou  may'st  behold 
those  nights  of  Demeter's  great  mysteries,  which  shall  free  thee 

1  Isoer.  Paneg.  p.  46.  2  Aglaoph.  i.  p.  70. 

'■>  nepl  dpi)v7is,  p.  166.  •"  Aristid.  Eleusin.  259  (454). 

'>  Julian.  Or.  vii.  238.     The  same  story  in  similar  words  recurs  in  Diog.  Laert. 
VI.  39  and  Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.  ii.  p.  21  f. 
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from  care  among  the  living,  and,  when  thou  goest  where  most 
are  gone,  shall  make  thy  heart  lighter  \'  And  with  equal 
seriousness  Cicero,  who  in  his  ideal  state  would  forbid  all  nocturnal 
rites  as  tending  towards  excesses,  would  except  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  not  only  because  of  their  humanising  and  cheering 
influence  upon  men's  life  in  this  world  but  also  because  they 
furnish  better  hopes  in  death  ^. 

Such  are  the  most  important  passages  bearing  upon  the  re- 
ligious as  opposed  to  the  temporal  and  agricultural  aspects  of 
Demeter's  worship,  such  the  general  terms  in  which  the  blessings 
flowing  therefrom  were  overtly  described  by  men  who  knew  the 
details  of  the  covert  doctrine.  The  information  contained  in  them 
amounts  to  this :  the  initiated  received  in  the  mysteries  a  hope,  a 
pledge,  perhaps  a  foretaste,  of  the  future  bliss  reserved  for  them 
only;  the  profane  should  lie  in  filth  and  outer  darkness;  the 
blessed  should  dwell  in  pleasant  meadows,  and  the  sun  should 
shine  bright  upon  them ;  they  should  be  god-beloved,  and  should 
share  with  the  gods  the  good  things  of  the  next  world. 

Now  obviously  these  vague  and  general  promises  are  conceived 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  that  popular  religion  which  had 
sprung  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Hellenic  folk.  The  pleasant 
meadows  where  the  initiated  should  dwell  are  none  other  than 
that  place  which  appears  once  as  the  asphodel  mead,  anon  as 
the  islands  of  the  blessed  or  as  part  of  the  under-world,  and 
is  now  named  Paradise.  The  light  which  illumines  even  the 
night-time  of  the  blessed  is  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  murky 
gloom  of  a  nether  abode,  conceived  almost  in  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
where  the  profane  must  lie  as  in  a  slough.  And  finally  the  close 
■communion  of  the  blessed  with  gods  who  love  them  is  the  con- 
summation of  those  hopes  which  the  whole  Hellenic  people 
entertained,  and  of  those  efforts  which  the  whole  Hellenic  people 
put  forth,  to  attain  to  close  intercourse  in  this  life  with  the  gods 
whom  they  worshipped.  Clearly  then  the  general  promises,  whose 
inner  mysteries  were  revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  were  based 
upon  the  old  ideals,  the  innate  beliefs,  the  traditional  hopes,  in 
a  word,  the   natural    and   spontaneous  religion  of  the  Hellenic 


1  Crinagoras,  Ep.  xxx.  •  ^  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  §  36. 
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And,  as  at  Eleusis,  so  probably  ia  other  mysteries.  In  a 
famous  passage  Theo  Smyrnaeus'  compares  the  successive  steps 
to  be  taken  in  the  study  of  philosophy  with  the  several  stages 
of  initiation  in  mysteries,  and  Lobeck^  in  his  examination  of  the 
passage  has  shown  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  them  only.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  Theo  was  speaking  of  mysteries  in  general,  both  public  and 
private,  in  most  of  which  there  were,  doubtless,  several  grades 
of  initiation,  and  he  may  even  have  selected  the  details  of  his 
illustration  (for  it  is  an  analogy  only,  not  an  argument,  in  which 
he  is  engaged)  from  different  rites.  Yet  for  his  fifth  and  final 
stage  of  initiation,  beyond  even  '  open  vision '  (eVoTTTeta)  and 
'  exposition '  (SaSov^t'a  or  iepo^avTia),  he  names  that  bliss  which 
is  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  stages,  the  bliss  of  being  god- 
beloved  and  sharing  the  life  of  gods  (?7  Kara  to  deo(f>iXe<;  koI  6eoU 
avvBiaoTov  evhaiixovia). 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  0eo(pi\i]<i  in  the  above  passages, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  Eleusinian  or  to  other  mysteries, 
cannot  but  excite  attention ;  and  we  shall  not  I  think  go  far 
astray  if  we  take  the  last  phrase  of  Theo  Smyrnaeus,  'the  bliss  of 
being  god-beloved  and  sharing  the  life  of  gods,'  as  an  epitome 
of  the  somewhat  vague  and  general  promises  held  out  to  the 
profane  as  an  inducement  to  initiation.  This  was  the  fulfilment 
of  those  '  happier  hopes ' — to  use  another  recurrent  phrase — of 
which  the  initiated  might  only  speak  in  guarded  fashion.  The 
exact  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  as  we  shall  have  reason  to 
believe  when  we  consider  the  separate  rites  in  detail,  was  the 
great  mystic  secret.  But  of  that  more  anon  ;  for  the  present 
let  us  suppose  that  the  general  assurances  openly  given  con- 
cerning both  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries  are  fairly 
summed  up  in  the  promise  'of  being  god-beloved  and  of  sharing 
the  life  of  gods.'  Such  a  promise  appealed  to  those  innate  hopes 
of  the  whole  Greek  race  which  manifested  themselves  in  their 
constant  striving  after  close  intercourse  and  communion  with  their 
gods ;  in  other  words,  the  happier  hopes  concerning  the  hereafter, 
which  the  mysteries  sought  to  appropriate  and  to  reserve  to  the 
initiated  alone,  had  for  their  basis  the  natural  religion  of  the 
Hellenic  folk. 

1  Mathem.  i.  p.  18,  ed.  BuUer.  2  Aglaoph.  i.  pp.  39  f. 
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To  admit  this  is  necessarily  to  admit  the  validity  of  Lobeck's 
refutation  of  those  critics  who  have  sought  to  father  on  the 
mysteries,  usually  on  those  of  Eleusis,  doctrines  and  ideas  foreign 
to,  or  even  incompatible  with,  popular  Greek  religion — pantheism, 
the  emanation  of  the  human  soul  from  the  soul  of  God,  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  the  unity  of 
God  omnipotent  and  omniscient\  and  such-like  religious  products 
of  different  ages  and  different  climes.  For  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  view  that  the  teaching  of  the  mysteries  was  a  thing  apart 
from  the  ordinary  trend  and  tenor  of  the  popular  religion,  then 
we  should  be  compelled  to  regard  those  general  promises  of  future 
bliss  (which  were  in  truth,  as  we  have  just  seen,  based  upon  popular 
religion)  as  a  fraudulent  bait  designed  to  entice  men  away  from 
their  old  beliefs  and  to  ensnare  them  in  dogma  and  priestcraft ; 
and  if  any  would  impute  fraud,  there  awaits  them  the  task  of 
convicting  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Isocrates,  and  others 
who  wrote  of  that  which  they  knew,  of  conspiracy  to  deceive. 

But  while  the  promises  held  forth  by  the  Eleusinian  and 
other  mysteries,  and  therefore  also  the  doctrines  which  elucidated 
those  vague  promises,  were  a  product  of  the  popular  religion,  those 
doctrines  themselves  were  not  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge. 
The  very  fact  of  initiation,  the  death-penalty  inflicted  upon  the 
profane  who  by  any  means  penetrated  to  the  scene  of  the  mysteries, 
the  wild  indignation  excited  in  Athens  by  a  charge  of  mocking 
the  mystic  rites,  the  scrupulous  privacy  observed  in  investigating 
that  charge  before  a  court  composed  of  the  initiated  only — all 
these  are  proofs  that  Eleusis  was  the  school  of  secret  beliefs  and 
hopes  held  in  deep  veneration  by  those  to  whom  the  knowledge  of 
them  was  vouchsafed.  Secret  doctrines  existed  ;  that  which  had 
sprung  from  the  beliefs  of  the  many  had  become  the  property  of 
the  few.     How  can  this  be  explained  ? 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  The  worship  of  Demeter  and 
possibly  many  other  rites  which  were  afterwards  called  '  mysteries ' 
were  the  most  holy  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Pelasgians ;  and 
when  the  Achaeans,  a  people  of  strange  tongue  and  strange  religion, 
came  among  them,  the  Pelasgians  would  not  admit  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  rites  but  thenceforth  performed  those  rites  in  secrecy. 
This  is  proved  by  two  facts.  First,  the  rites  which  at  Eleusis,  in 
'  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  i.  pp.  6  ff. 
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Samothrace,  and  among  the  Cicones  in  Thrace,  the  country  of 
Orpheus,  were  imparted  as  mysteries  to  the  initiated  only,  were  in 
Crete  open  to  all  and  there  was  no  obligation  to  secrecy  concern- 
ing them^  Secondly,  at  Eleusis  at  any  rate  the  purity  required 
of  candidates  for  initiation  was  not  only  physical  and  spiritual, 
as  secured  by  ablution  and  abstinence,  but  also  linguistic ;  it  was 
necessary  Kadapeveiv  ry  (fxovf}',  to  speak  the  Greek  language 
purely.  These  two  facts  taken  together  solve  the  difficulty. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  Achaeans  the  whole  Pelasgian  popula- 
tion whether  of  the  Greek  mainland  or  of  such  an  island  as  Crete 
celebrated  the  rites  of  Demeter  openly.  In  Crete,  where  no 
Achaeans  penetrated,  the  old  custom  natura.Uy  continued  un- 
changed. On  the  mainland  the  influx  of  a  people  of  strange 
tongue  and  strange  religion  necessitated  secrecy  in  the  native 
rites,  lest  the  presence  of  men  who  knew  not  Demeter  should 
profane  her  worship ;  the  right  of  entry  therefore  at  her  festivals 
was  decided  by  the  simplest  test  of  Achaean  or  Pelasgian 
nationality,  the  test  of  speech ;  and  in  later  times,  when  the 
Achaeans  had  acquired  the  Pelasgian  speech^  the  customs  thus 
established  were  not  abolished ;  the  rites  of  Demeter  remained 
'mysteries'  to  be  conducted  in  secret,  and  the  Shibboleth  was 
still  exacted. 

Since  then  we  may  not  seek  in  the  teachings  of  the  mysteries 
anything  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  popular  religion,  the  scope  of 
our  enquiry  is  more  limited  and  its  course  more  clear.  The  secret 
to  be  discovered  is  something  which  had  been  evolved  from  the 
popular  religion,  some  intensification  and  higher  development  of 
those  hopes  and  beliefs,  yearnings  and  strivings,  which  have  con- 
tinuously marked  the  religious  life  of  the  Greek  folk.  Now  the 
mass  of  the  Greek  people  have  always  hoped  and  believed,  as 
their  care  for  the  dead  has  constantly  shown,  that  beyond  death 
and  dissolution  lay  a  life  in  which  body  and  soul  should  be  re- 
united and  restored  to  their  old  activity;  the  mysteries  might  well 
confirm  the  initiated  in  that  expectation  and  picture  to  them  the 
happy  habitations  where  they  should  dwell.     Again  the  mass  of 

'  Diodorus,  v.  77.  Cf.  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  p.  567. 

2  For  references  on  this  point,  see  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  US. 

'  For  the  evidence  that  the  Achaeans  adopted  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians, 
and  not  vice  versa,  see  Bidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  631  ff. 
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the  Greek  people  have  always  yearned  and  striven  by  manifold 
means  in  this  life  for  close  communion  with  their  gods;  the 
mysteries  might  well  be  a  sacrament  which  afforded  to  the  in- 
itiated both  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  enjoying  in  the  next  world, 
to  which  body  as  well  as  soul  should  pass,  the  closest  of  all 
communion  with  their  gods,  the  union  of  wedlock. 

Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  the  two  main  ideas  of  the 
mysteries,  whether  expounded  in  speech  or  represented  in  ritual^ 
were  these — bodily  survival  after  death,  and  marriage  of  men  with 
gods ;  what  would  have  been  the  natural  attitude  of  Christians 
towards  these  doctrines?  For  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  charges 
brought  by  early  Christian  writers  against  the  mysteries  that  such 
a  supposition  must  first  be  examined.  The  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul  was  evidently  little  exposed 
to  Christian  attacks ;  and  it  may  have  been  because  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  much  in  common  with  the  old 
Greek  doctrine,  that  St  Paul  found  among  his  audience  on  the 
Areopagus  some  who  did  not  mock,  but  said  '  We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter.'  But  with  the  further  doctrine  of  marriage 
between  men  and  gods  Christianity  could  have  no  sympathy,  but 
would  inevitably  regard  it  as  offensive  both  in  theology  and  in 
morality,  as  implying  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  as 
savouring  of  that  sensuality,  which  above  all  other  sin  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  set  himself  to  combat. 

And  it  is  in  fact  upon  these  two  points  that  the  mass  of  the 
accusations  brought  by  early  Christian  writers  against  Greek 
paganism  hinge  and  hang.  These  were  the  points  at  which 
Greek  religion  seemed  to  its  assailants  most  readily  vulnerable, 
and  against  which  they  sought  to  use  as  weapons  the  very  language 
of  paganism  itself.  Just  as  Clement  of  Alexandria^  seeks  to  prove 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  gods  in  general  as 
haifiovei^,  that  the  Greek  gods  are  confessedly  mere  demons  (for 
the  word  Saifiav  had  seemingly  deteriorated  in  meaning),  that  is 
to  say,  abominable  and  unclean  spirits,  enemies  of  the  one  true 
God,  so  too  the  words  dpprjrof;  and  aTrop/jT/ro?,  used  by  the  pagans 
of  their  '  unspeakable '  mysteries,  were  misinterpreted  by  the 
Christians  with  one  consent  and  became  a  handle  for  convicting 
the  old  religion  of  'unnameable'  impurities. 

1  Protrept.  §  55.  2  Horn.  II.  i.  221  f. 
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With  the  question  of  polytheism  however  we  are  not  further 
concerned;  whether  the  Hellenic  gods  were  true  gods,  as  their 
worshippers  held,  or  devils,  as  Clement  thought,  or  non-existent,  as 
many  will  think  to-day,  matters  not ;  all  that  we  need  to  know  in 
this  respect  is  known,  namely,  that  the  mysteries,  like  the  popular 
religion,  acknowledged  a  plurality  of  gods;  for  in  the  Eleusinian 
drama  alone  several  gods  played  a  part.  It  is  rather  the  frequent 
and  violent  charges  of  impurity  which  call  for  investigation. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  the  present.  A  comprehensive 
denunciation  is  that  of  Eusebius,  who  charges  the  pagans  with 
celebrating,  'in  chant  and  hymn  and  story  and  in  the  unname- 
able  rites  of  the  mysteries,  adulteries  and  yet  baser  lusts,  and 
incestuous  unions  of  mother  with  son,  brother  with  sister'.'  And 
again  he  says,. 'In  every  city  rites  and  mysteries  of  gods  are 
taught,  in  harmony  with  the  mythical  stories  of  old  time,  so  that 
even  now  in  these  rites,  as  well  as  in  hymns  and  odes  to  the  gods, 
men  can  hear  of  marriages  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  procreation  of 
children,  and  of  dirges  for  death,  and  of  drunken  excesses,  and  of 
wanderings,  and  of  passionate  love  or  anger''.'  Equally  outspoken 
is  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  '  Exhortation  to  the  heathen.' 
Some  specific  statements  in  that  work  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
several  gods,  though  they  support  the  general  charges  of  impurity, 
may  be  postponed  for  later  examination.  It  will  be  enough  here 
to  adduce  the  phrases  in  which,  after  denouncing  those  who, 
whether  in  the  mysteries  of  the  temples  or  the  paintings  with 
which  their  own  houses  were  adorned,  loved  to  look  upon  the  lusts 
of  gods  (he  risks  even  the  word  Traa-xvTtaa-fj.oL),  and  'regarded 
incontinence  as  piety,'  Clement  reaches  the  climax  of  his  in- 
vective:— 'Such  are  your  models  of  voluptuousness,  such  your 
creeds  of  lust,  such  the  doctrines  of  gods  who  commit  fornication 
with  you  ;  for,  as  the  Athenian  orator  says,  what  a  man  wishes, 
that  he  also  believes^'  This  brutal  directness  of  Clement  is 
however  hardly  more  effective  than  the  elegant  innuendo  of 
Synesius  in  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Commenting  on  the 
secrecy  of  the  nocturnal  rites,  he  describes  them  as  celebrated  at 
'times  and  places  competent  to  conceal  dppjjrovpylav  evOeov*' — 

1  Euseb.  Demomtr.  Evang.  v.  1,  268  E.  2  Praep.  Evanq.  xv.  1,  788  o. 

^   TipoTpeTTT.  §  61.  r  n  > 

*  Synes.  de  Prov.  ii.  124  b. 
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a  phrase  which  I  despair  of  rendering,  for  the  '  unspeakable  acts ' 
to  which  '  divine  frenzy '  led,  are  those  which  are  either  too  holy 
or  too  infamous  to  be  named. 

These  few  typical  passages  amply  demonstrate  that  alike  by 
insinuation  and  by  open  accusation  the  Christian  writers  conspired 
to  brand  the  mysteries  with  the  infamy  of  deeds  unnameable. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  organised  campaign  of  calumny  ? 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Christian  writers  in  general 
confused  the  public  and  the  private  mysteries,  and  that,  aware 
of  the  license  which  characterized  the  latter,  they  included  all 
in  one  condemnation.  But  this  explanation  appears  at  any  rate 
inadequate.  We  have  seen  how  Cicero  distinguished  sharply 
between  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  which  he  had  participated 
and  for  which  he  felt  reverence,  and  other  nocturnal  rites  which 
gave  shelter  to  all  manner  of  excess.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to 
suppose  that  in  later  times  the  Christian  writers  should  all  have 
fallen  unwittingly  into  the  error  of  confusing  all  mysteries  to- 
gether ;  and  no  less  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  they  recognised 
how  far  removed  were  the  most  respected  of  the  public  mysteries- 
from  the  baser  private  orgies,  they  should  have  deliberately  exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  concerning 
which  they  presumed  to  preach.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  too- 
shrewd  a  disputant  so  to  stultify  himself 

Nor  again  is  it  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say  that  the  strain 
and  excitement  of  such  mysteries  as  those  of  Eleusis  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  amount  of  subsequent  indiscretion.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  many  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  solemn  rites 
were  guilty  afterwards  of  drunkenness  and  licentiousness";  yet 
these  would  be  no  grounds  for  convicting  the  mysteries  themselves 
of  impurity;  to  so  perverted  a  charge  the  heathen  might  well 
have  answered  that  rioting  and  drunkenness  had  not  been  un- 
known at  the  Christians'  most  solemn  service ;  and  indeed  the 
same  argument  could  up  to  this  day  be  used  against  the  Greek 
celebration  of  Easter.  No  ;  the  charges  of  impurity  were  brought- 
against  the  mysteries  themselves,  not  against  the  incidental  mis- 
doings of  some  who  had  witnessed  them.  It  must  have  been 
either  the  doctrines  taught  or  the  dramatic  representations  by 

1  Cf.  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  Bk  iii.  cap.  61. 
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means  of  which  they  were  taught  that   furnished  the  Christian 
writers  with  a  handle  for  accusation. 

Now  if,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  doctrine  of  the  marriage  of 
men  with  their  gods  was  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  mysteries 
(for  the  other  doctrine  of  bodily  survival  is  merely  preliminary 
and  subordinate  to  this),  and  if  some  dramatic  representation  was 
given  as  a  means  of  instilling  into  men's  minds  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing to  that  summit  of  bliss,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an 
opening  the  mysteries  gave  to  their  opponents  for  the  charges 
which  were  actually  brought.  The  ultimate  bliss  promised  to  the 
initiated  was  in  general  terms  said  to  consist  in  '  being  god- 
beloved  and  dwelling  with  the  gods,'  and  this  phrase,  we  are 
supposing,  signified  to  the  initiated  themselves  an  assurance  that 
their  gods  would  admit  them  even  to  wedlock  with  them  in  the 
future  life.  It  required  then  no  great  ingenuity  in  the  way  of 
misrepresentation  for  Clement,  if  he  had  but  an  inkling  of  the 
secret  doctrine,  to  denounce  the  heathen  and  their  beliefs  in  that 
opprobrious  phrase,  '  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  gods  that  commit 
fornication  with  you.'  This  champion  of  Christianity  knew  no 
chivalry,  gave  no  quarter,  disdained  no  weapon,  held  no  method  of 
attack  too  base  or  insidious,  if  only  he  could  wound  and  crush  his 
heathen  foes.  It  was  his  part  to  pervert,  to  degrade,  to  blaspheme 
their  whole  religion ;  and  that  which  they  held  most  sacred  was 
marked  out  for  his  most  virulent  scorn.  Naturally  to  those  who 
■drew  near  with  pure  and  reverent  minds  the  mysteries  wore  a  very 
different  aspect.  That  which  Clement  misnamed  lust,  they  felt 
to  be  love ;  where  he  saw  only  degradation,  they  recognised  a  won- 
derful condescension  of  their  gods.  For  in  the  words  of  that 
religion  which  Clement  preached  '  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure' ; 
and  it  was  purification  which  the  initiated  sought  by  abstinence 
and  ablution  during  the  first  part  of  the  Eleusinian  festival  before 
they  were  admitted  to  their  holy  of  holies. 

Indeed  if  we  would  understand  at  all  the  spirit  in  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  approached  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  we 
should  do  well  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  to  the  modern 
Greek  celebration  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter;  for  this  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the  old  mysteries,  and  seems  to 
owe  much  to  them.  It  so  happens  that  Easter  falls  in  the  same 
period  of  the  year  as  did  the  great  Eleusinian  festival— the  period 
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when  the  re-awakening  of  the  earth  from  its  winter  sleep  suggests 
to  man  his  own  re-awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Church  turned  this  coincidence  in  time  to  good 
account  by  making  her  own  festival  a  substitute  for  the  festival  of 
Demeter  or  other  kindred  rites,  and  even  by  modelling  her  own 
services  after  the  pagan  pattern;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
Church,  when  once  her  early  struggles  had  secured  her  a  firm 
position,  exchanged  hostility  for  conciliation,  and  sought  to  absorb 
rather  than  to  oust  paganism.  Her  complaisance  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  ceremonies  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter ;  for,  with  all  her  severe 
repression  of  the  use  of  idols  (whose  place  however  is  well  supplied 
by  the  pictures  which  are  called  icons),  she  has  permitted  the  use 
of  a  sculptured  figure  at  this  one  festival,  and  even  down  to  this 
day  Christ  is  represented  in  some  localities'  in  effigy ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  purpose  of  this  concession  was  to  make 
the  Christian  festival  as  dramatic  and  attractive  as  the  pagan 
mysteries  celebrated  at  the  same  season.  Again  the  absorption 
of  pagan  ideas  is  well  illustrated  by  the  belief  still  prevalent 
among  the  peasants  that  the  Easter  festival,  like  the  cult  of 
Demeter,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  growth  of  the  crops. 
A  story  in  point  was  told  to  me  by  one  who  had  travelled  in 
Greece^.  Happening  to  be  in  some  village  of  Euboea  during  Holy 
Week,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  emotion  which  the  Good  Friday 
services  evoked ;  and  observing  on  the  next  day  the  same  general 
air  of  gloom  and  despondency,  he  questioned  an  old  woman  about 
it ;  whereupon  she  replied,  '  Of  course  I  am  anxious ;  for  if  Christ 
does  not  rise  to-morrow,  we  shall  have  no  corn  this  year.' 

In  other  details  too  there  is  a  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  pagan  and  the  Christian  festivals.  As  a  period  of 
abstinence  was  required  of  the  mystae,  so  during  Lent  and  still 
more  strictly  during  Holy  Week  the  Greek  peasants  keep  a  fast 
which  certainly  predisposes  them  to  hysterical  emotion  during  the 
services;  and  en  revanche,  just  as  the  initiated  are  said  to  have 
indulged  themselves  too  freely  when  the  mysteries  were  over,  so 
the  modern  peasants,  when  the  announcement  of  the  Resurrection 
has  been  made,  disperse  in  haste  to  feast  upon  their  Easter  lamb, 

1  In  Thera,  as  I  myself  witnessed,  and  until  recently  at  Delphi.  Greeks  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  this  custom  have  often  seen  or  heard  of  it  somewhere. 

2  I  regret  that  my  notes  contain  no  mention  of  my  informant's  name.  I  must 
apologise  to  him  for  the  omission. 
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and  while  it  is  still  a-cooking  experience  the  inevitable  effects  of 
plentiful  wine  on  an  empty  stomach.  Again,  just  as  the  rites  of 
Eleusis  were  nocturnal,  so  the  chief  services  of  Holy  Week  are 
those  of  the  Friday  night  and  the  Saturday  night ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  torch-light  processions  which  close  the  services  on  those 
two  nights  are  related  to  the  hahov)(ia  of  Eleusis.  But  these  are 
minor  details ;  it  is  in  the  actual  services  of  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  that  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  is  found,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  worshippers 
approach  may  still  be  the  same  now  as  then.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  the  festival  as  I  saw  it  in  the  island  of  Santorini,  or,  to 
give  it  the  old  name  which  has  revived  in  modern  times,  Thera. 

The  Lenten  fast  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I  arrived.  For  the 
first  week  it  is  strictly  observed,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and 
even  olive-oil  being  prohibited,  so  that  the  ordinary  diet  is  reduced 
to  bread  and  water,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  nauseous  soup 
made  from  dried  cuttle-fish  or  octopus ;  for  these  along  with  shell- 
fish are  not  reckoned  to  be  animal  food,  as  being  bloodless.  During 
the  next  four  weeks  some  relaxation  is  allowed ;  but  no  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  piety  would  even  then  partake  of  fish,  meat,  or 
eggs;  the  last-mentioned  are  stored  up  until  Easter  and  then, 
being  dyed  red,  are  either  eaten  or — more  wisely — offered  to 
visitors.  Then  comes  '  the  Great  Week '  (^  /^eydXr}  e^BofidSa), 
and  with  it  the  same  strict  regulations  come  into  force  as  during 
the  first  week  of  Lent.  It  was  not  hard  to  perceive  that  for  most 
of  the  villagers  the  fast  had  been  a  real  and  painful  abstinence. 
Work  had  almost  ceased  ;  for  there  was  little  energy  left.  Leisure 
was  not  enjoyed;  for  there  was  little  spirit  even  for  chatting. 
Everywhere  white,  sharp-featured  faces  told  of  real  hunger;  and 
the  silence  was  most  often  broken  by  an  outburst  of  irritability. 
In  a  few  days  time  I  could  understand  it;  for  I  too  perforce 
fasted  ;  and  I  must  own  that  a  daily  diet  of  dry  bread  for  dejeuner 
and  of  dry  bread  and  octopus  soup  for  dinner  soon  changed  my 
outlook  upon  life.  Little  wonder  then  if  these  folk  after  six  weeks 
of  such  treatment  were  nervous  and  excitable. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  body  and  mind  in  which  they 
attended  the  long  service  of  Good  Friday  night.  Service  I  have 
said,  but  drama  were  a  more  fitting  word,  a  funeral-drama.  At 
the  top  of  the  nave,  just  below  the  chancel-step,  stood  a  bier  and 
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upon  it  lay  the  figure  of  the  Christ,  all  too  death-like  in  the  dim 
light.     The  congregation  gaze  upon  him,  reverently  hushed,  while 
the  priests'  voices  rise  in  prayer  and  chant  as  it  were  in  lamenta- 
tion   for   the  dead'  God   lying  there  in  state.     Hour  after  hour 
passes.     The  women   have  kissed  the  dead  form,  and  are  gone. 
The  moment  has  come  for  carrying  the  Christ  out  to  burial.     The 
procession  moves  forward — in  front,  the  priests  with  candles  and 
torches  and,  guarded  by  them,  the  open  bier  borne  shoulder-high 
— behind,  a  reverent,  bare-headed  crowd.     The  night  is  dark  and 
gusty.     It  rains,  and  the  rugged,  tortuous  alleys  of  the  town  are 
slippery.     It  is  late,  but  none  are  sleeping.     Unheeding  of  wind 
and   rain,  the   women  kneel  at   open  door    or   window,  praying, 
swinging  censers,  sprinkling  perfume  on  the  passing  bier.     Slowly, 
haltingly,  led  by  the  dirge  of  priests,  now  in  darkness,  now  lighted 
by  the  torches'  flare  and  intermittent  beams  from  cottage  door- 
ways, groping    at    corners,   stumbling  in   ill-paved    by-ways,  the 
mourners  follow  their  God  to  his  grave.     The  circuit  of  the  town 
is    done.     All  have  taken  their  last  look  upon  the  dead.     The 
sepulchre  is  reached — a  vault  beneath  the  church  from  which  the 
funeral  started.     The  priests  alone  enter  with  the  bier.     There  is 
a  pause.     The  crowd  waits.     The  silence  is  deep  as  the  darkness, 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh.     Is  it  the  last 
depth  of  anguish,  or  is  it  well-nigh  relief  that  the  long  strain  is 
over  ?     The  priests  return.     In  silence  the  crowd  have  waited,  in 
silence  they  disperse.     It  is  finished. 

But  there  is  a  sequel  on  the  morrow.  Soon  after  dark  on 
Easter-eve  the  same  weary  yet  excited  faces  may  be  seen  gathered 
in  the  church.  But  there  is  a  change  too;  there  is  a  feeling 
abroad  of  anxiety,  of  expectancy.  Hours  must  yet  pass  ere  mid- 
night, and  not  till  then  is  there  hope  of  the  announcement, '  Christ 
is  risen  !'  The  suspense  seems  long.  To-night  there  is  restless- 
ness rather  than  silence.  Some  go  to  and  fro  between  the  church 
and  their  homes ;  others  join  discordantly  in  the  chants  and  mis- 
place the  responses ;  anything  to  cheat  the  long  hours  of  waiting. 
Midnight  draws  near ;  from  hand  to  hand  are  passed  the  tapers 
and  candles  which  shall  light  the  joyful  procession,  if  only  the 
longed-for  announcement  be  made.  What  is  happening  there 
now  behind  those  curtains  which  veil  the  chancel  from  the 
expectant  throng?     Midnight  strikes.     The  curtains  are  drawn 
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back.  Yes,  there  is  the  bier,  borne  but  yesternight  to  the  grave. 
It  is  empty.  That  is  only  the  shroud  upon  it.  The  words  of  the 
priest  ring  out  true,  'Christ  is  risen!'  And  there  behind  the 
chancel,  see,  a  second  veil  is  drawn  back.  There  in  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  altar-steps,  bright  with  a  blaze  of  light  stands  erect  the 
figure  of  the  Christ  who,  so  short  and  yet  so  long  a  while  ago,  was 
borne  lifeless  to  the  tomb.  A  miracle,  a  miracle !  Quickly  from 
the  priest's  lighted  candle  the  flame  is  passed.  In  a  moment  the 
dim  building  is  illumined  by  a  lighted  taper  in  every  hand.  A 
procession  forms,  a  joyful  procession  now.  Everywhere  are  light 
and  glad  voices  and  the  embraces  of  friends,  crying  aloud  the  news 
'  Christ  is  risen '  and  answering  '  He  is  risen  indeed.'  In  every 
home  the  lamb  is  prepared  with  haste,  the  wine  flows  freely ;  in 
the  streets  is  the  flasli  of  torches,  the  din  of  fire-arms,  and  all  the 
exuberance  of  simple  joy.  The  fast  is  over ;  the  dead  has  been 
restored  to  life  before  men's  eyes ;  well  may  they  rejoice  even  to 
ecstasy.  For  have  they  not  felt  the  ecstasy  of  sorrow  ?  This  was 
no  tableau  on  which  they  looked,  no  drama  in  which  they  played 
a  part.  It  was  all  true,  all  real.  The  figure  on  the  bier  was 
indeed  the  dead  Christ ;  the  figure  on  the  altar-steps  was  indeed 
the  risen  Christ.  In  these  simple  folk  religion  has  transcended 
reason ;  they  have  reached  the  heights  of  spiritual  exaltation ; 
they  have  seen  and  felt  as  minds  more  calm  and  rational  can 
never  see  nor  feel. 

And  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  not  they  too  the  gift  of  ecstasy, 
the  faculty  to  soar  above  facts  on  the  wings  of  imagination  ? 
When  the  drama  of  Demeter  and  Kore  was  played  before  the  eyes 
of  the  initiated  at  Eleusis,  were  not  they  too  uplifted  in  mind  until 
amid  the  magic  of  night  they  were  no  longer  spectators  of  a  drama 
but  themselves  had  a  share  in  Demeter 's  sorrow  and  wandering  and 
joy  ?  For  the  pagan  story  is  not  unlike  the  Christian  story  in  its 
power  to  move  both  tears  and  gladness.  As  now  men  mourn 
beside  the  bier  of  Christ,  so  in  old  time  may  men  have  shared 
Demeter's  mourning  for  her  child  who  though  divine  had  sufifered 
the  lot  of  men  and  passed  away  to  the  House  of  Hades.  As  now 
men  rejoice  when  they  behold  the  risea  Christ,  so  in  old  time  may 
men  have  shared  Demeter's  joy  when  her  child  returned  from 
beneath  the  earth,  proving  that  there  is  life  beyond  the  grave. 
But  the  old  story  taught  more  than  this.     Not  only  did  Kore  live 
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in  the  lower  world,  but  her  passing  thither  was  not  death  but 
wedding.  Therefore  just  as  now  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who 
though  divine  is  the  representative  of  mankind,  is  held  to  be  an 
earnest  of  man's  resurrection,  so  the  wedded  life  of  Kore  in  the 
nether  world  may  have  been  to  the  initiated  an  assurance  of  the 
same  bliss  to  be  vouchsafed  to  them  hereafter. 

What  was  there  then  in  this  drama  of  Demeter  and  Kore  at 
which  the  Christian  writers  could  take  offence  or  cavil  ?  We  do 
not  of  course  know  in  what  detail  the  story  was  represented ;  but 
the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  plot  turned  was  necessarily  the  rape 
of  Kore.  Now  it  appears  that  in  the  play  the  part  of  Aidoneus 
was  taken  by  an  hierophant  and  the  part  of  Kore  by  a  priestess; 
and  it  was  the  alleged  indecency  resulting  therefrom  which  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  most  severely  censured.  Asterius,  after 
defending  the  Christians  from  the  charge  of  worshipping  saints  as 
if  they  had  been  not  human  but  divine,  seeks  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  pagan  opponents  by  accusing  them  of  deifying  Demeter  and 
Kore,  whom  he  evidently  regards  as  having  once  been  human 
figures  in  mythology.  Then  he  continues,  '  Is  not  Eleusis  the 
scene  of  the  descent  into  darkness,  and  of  the  solemn  acts  of  inter- 
course between  the  hierophant  and  the  priestess,  alone  together  ? 
Are  not  the  torches  extinguished,  and  does  not  the  large,  the 
numberless  assembly  of  common  people  believe  that  their  salvation 
lies  in  that  which  is  being  done  by  the  two  in  the  darkness^?' 
Again  it  was  objected  against  the  Valentinians  by  Tertullian  that 
they  copied  '  the  whoredoms  of  Eleusis^,'  and  from  another 
authority  we  learn  that  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  these  heretics 
consisted  in  'preparing  a  nuptial  chamber'  and  celebrating  'a 
spiritual  marriage  I'  These  two  statements,  read  in  conjunction, 
form  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  information  given  by  Asterius ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Kore 
was  represented  at  Eleusis  by  the  descent  of  the  priest  and 
priestess  who  played  the  chief  parts  into  a  dark  nuptial  chamber. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  suppose,  as  Sainte-Croix  suggests^ 
that  public  morals  were  safeguarded  by  assigning  the  chief  rSles  in 

'  Asterius,  Encom.  in  SS.  Martyr,  in  Migue,  Patrolog.  Graeco-Lat.  vol.  xL. 
p.  324. 

2  Adv.  Valentin,  cap.  i. 

^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  11.  Of.  Sainte-Croix,  Eeclierches  mr  Us  Mysteres, 
2n4  ed. ,  I.  p.  366. 

*  loc.  cit. 
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the  drama  to  persons  of  advanced  age,  or,  as  one  ancient  author 
states  S  by  temporarily  and  partially  paralysing  the  hierophant 
with  a  small  dose  of  hemlock.  Whether  each  of  the  initiated  was 
at  any  time  conducted  through  the  same  ritual  is  uncertain.  In 
the  formulary  of  the  Eleusinian  rites,  as  recorded  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria — '  I  fasted ;  I  drank  the  sacred  potion  (Kv/cemva) ;  I 
took  out  of  the  chest ;  having  wrought  {ep-yaadfievo^)  I  put  back 
into  the  basket  and  from  the  basket  into  the  chest''' — the  ex- 
pression '  having  wrought '  has  been  taken  to  be  an  euphemism 
denoting  the  same  mystic  union  as  between  hierophant  and 
priestess*.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  imply  no  doubt  that 
full  initiation  required  the  candidate  to  go  through  the  whole 
ritual  in  person  ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  presumed  that  some 
precaution  such  as  the  dose  of  hemlock  was  taken  in  the  interests 
of  morality. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  a  scene  of  rape  should  form  any  part  of 
a  religious  rite,  was  to  the  Christians  a  stumbling-block.  This 
was  their  insurmountable  objection  to  the  mysteries,  and  they 
were  only  too  prone  to  exaggerate  a  ceremony,  which  with 
reverent  and  delicate  treatment  need  have  been  in  no  way  morally 
deleterious,  into  a  sensual  and  noxious  orgy.  The  story,  how 
Demeter's  beautiful  and  innocent  daughter  was  suddenly  carried 
off  from  the  meadow  where  she  was  gathering  flowers  into  the 
depths  of  the  dark  under-world,  spoke  to  them  only  of  the  violence 
and  lust  of  her  ravisher  Avdoneus.  But  the  legend  might  bear 
another  complexion.  Kore,  as  representative  of  mankind  or  at 
least  of  the  initiated  among  mankind,  suffers  what  seems  the  most 
cruel  lot,  a  sudden  departure  from  this  life  in  the  midst  of  youth 
and  beauty  and  spring-time ;  and  Demeter  searches  for  her  awhile 
in  vain,  and  mourns  for  her  as  men  mourn  their  dead.  Yet  after- 
ward it  is  found  that  there  is  no  cruelty  in  Kore's  lot,  for  she  is 
the  honoured  bride  of  the  king  of  that  world  to  which  she  was 
borne  away ;  and  Demeter  is  comforted,  for  her  child  is  not  dead 
nor  lost  to  her,  but  is  allowed  to  return  in  living  form  to  visit  her. 
What  then  must  have  been   the  '  happier  hopes '  held  out  to 

1  [Origen]  Philosophumena,  p.  115  (ed.  Miller),  p.  170  (ed.  Cruice).     Cf.  Miss  J. 
Harrisim,  Proleg.  to  Study  of  Gk  Relig.  p.  549. 

2  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  18.  - 

'  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras-Liturgie,  p.  125,  cited  by  Miss  J.  Harrison,  Proleg.  to 
Study  of  Gk  Relig.  p.  165,  note  3. 
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those  who  had  looked  on  the  great  drama  of  Eleusis  ?  What,  was 
meant  by  that  prospect  of  being  'god-beloved  and  sharing  the 
life  of  gods '  ?  How  came  it  that  the  assembly  of  the  initiated 
believed  their  salvation  to  lie  in  the  union  of  Hades  and  Perse- 
phone, represented  in  the  persons  of  hierophant  and  priestess,  in 
the  subterranean  nuptial-chamber  ?  What  was  the  bearing  of  the 
legend  dramatically  enacted  upon  these  hopes  and  prospects  and 
beliefs  ?  Surely  it  taught  that  not  only  was  there  physical  life 
beyond  death,  but  a  life  of  wedded  happiness  with  the  gods. 

And  the  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  the  motif  of  many  other 
popular  legends  and  of  mysteries  founded  thereon ;  its  settings 
and  its  harmonies  may  be  different,  but  the  essential  melody  is 
the  same.  At  Eleusis  Demeter's  daughter  was  the  representative 
of  mankind,  for  she  went  down  to  the  house  of  Hades  as  is  the  lot 
of  men.  But  Crete  had  another  legend  wherein  Demeter  was  the 
representative  deity  with  whom  mankind  might  hope  for  union. 
Was  it  not  told  how  lasion  even  in  this  life  found  such  favour  in 
the  goddess'  eyes  that  she  was  '  wed  with  him  in  sweet  love  mid 
the  fresh-turned  furrows  of  the  fat  land  of  Crete''?  And  happi- 
ness such  as  was  granted  to  him  here  was  laid  up  for  all  the 
initiated  hereafter;  else  would  there  be  no  meaning  in  those  lines, 
'  Blessed,  methinks,  is  the  lot  of  him  that  sleeps,  and  tosses  not, 
J  nor  turns,  even  Endymion;  and,  dearest  maiden,  blessed  I  call 
lasion,  whom  such  things  befell,  as  ye  that  be  profane  shall  never 
come  to  know^'  Surely  that  which  is  withheld  from  the  profane 
is  by  implication  reserved  to  the  sanctified,  and  to  them  it  is 
promised  that  they  shall  know  by  their  own  experience  hereafter 
the  bliss  which  lasion  even  here  obtained.  It  was,  I  think,  in 
this  spirit  and  this  belief  that  the  Athenians  in  old  time  called 
their  dead  ArifjirjTpetoi,,  'Demeter's  folk*';  for  the  popular  belief  in 
the  condescension  of  the  Mistress,  great  and  reverend  goddess 
though  she  was,  was  so  firmly  rooted,  it  would  seem,  that  even  to 
this  day  the  folk-stories,  as  we  have  seen,  still  tell  how  the 
'  Mistress  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,'  she  whom  men  still  call 
Despoina  and  reverence  for  her  love  of  righteousness  and  for  her 

■     1  Hesiod,  Tlieog.  970  f.     Cf.  Horn.  Od.  v.  125. 

"  Theocr.  Id.  iii.  49  £E.  (A.  Lang's  translation). 

3  Plutarch,  de  fac.  in  orb.  lun.  28,  cited  by  Miss  Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Study  of 
Gh  Belig.  p.  267.. 
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stern  punishment  of  iniquity,  has  yet  admitted  brave  heroes  to 
her  embrace  in  the  mountain-cavern  where,  as  of  old  in  Arcady, 
she  still  dwells'. 

Nor  did  the  cults  of  Demeter  and  Kore  monopolise  these  hopes 
and  beliefs.  In  the  religious  drama  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  in 
the  Sabazian  mysteries,  in  the  holiest  rites  of  Dionysus,  in  the  wild 
worship  of  Cybele,  the  same  thought  seems  ever  to  recur.  It 
matters  little  whether  these  gods  and  their  rites  were  foreign  or 
Hellenic  in  origin.  If  they  were  not  native,  at  least  they  were  soon 
naturalised,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  satisfied  the 
religious  cravings  of  the  Greek  race.  The  essential  spirit  of  their 
worship,  whatever  the  accidents  of  form  and  expression,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Pelasgian  worship  of  Demeter ;  and  therefore, 
though  Dionysus  may  have  been  an  immigrant  from  northern 
barbarous  peoples,  the  Greeks  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  room 
and  honour  beside  Demeter  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  Eleusis. 
Similar,  we  may  well  believe,  was  the  lot  of  other  foreign  gods  and 
rites.  Whencesoever  derived,  they  owed  their  reception  in  Greece 
to  the  fact  that  their  character  appealed  to  certain  native  religious 
instincts  of  the  Greek  folk.  Once  transplanted  to  Hellenic  soil, 
they  were  soon  completely  Hellenized ;  those  elements  which  were 
foreign  or  distasteful  to  Greek  religion  were  quickly  eradicated  or 
of  themselves  faded  into  oblivion,  while  all  that  accorded  with  the 
Hellenic  spirit  throve  into  fuller  perfection;  for  the  character  of 
a  deity  and  of  a  cult  depends  ultimately  upon  the  character  of  the 
worshippers. 

It  is  fair  therefore  to  treat  of  Aphrodite  as  of  a  genuinely 
Greek  deity ;  for,  though  she  may  have  entered  Greece  from 
Eastern  lands,  doubtless  long  before  the  Homeric  age  her  wor- 
ship no  less  than  her  personality  was  permeated  with  the  spirit 
of  genuinely  Greek  religion.  Too  well  known  to  need  re-telling 
here  is  the  story  of  how — to  use  the  words  of  Theocritus  once 
more — 'the  beautiful  Cytherea  was  brought  by  Adonis,  as  he 
pastured  his  flock  upon  the  mountain-side,  so  far  beyond  the 
verge  of  frenzy,  that  not  even  in  his  death  doth  she  put  him  from 
her  bosom".'  Such  was  the  plot  of  one  of  the  most  famous  re- 
ligious dramas  of  old  time.    And  what  was  its  moral  for  those  who 

»  See  above,  pp.  91  f.  and  96  ft.  2  Theocr.  Id.  m.  46  ff. 
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had  ears  to  hear  ?  Surely  that  the  beloved  of  the  gods  may  hope 
for  wedlock  with  them  in  death. 

It  was  certainly  in  this  sense  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
understood  certain  other  mysteries  of  Aphrodite,  though,  need- 
less to  say,  he  puts  upon  them  the  most  obscene  construction. 
After  relating  in  terms  unnecessarily  disgusting  the  legend  of 
how  by  the  very  act  of  Uranus'  self-mutilation  the  sea  became 
pregnant  and  gave  birth  from  among  its  foam  to  the  goddess 
Aphrodite,  he  states  that  'in  the  rites  which  celebrate  this 
voluptuousness  of  the  sea,  as  a  token  of  the  goddess'  birth 
there  are  handed  to  those  that  are  being  initiated  into  the 
lore  of  adultery  (rot?  fivovfievoK  rrjv  Texvrjv  rr)v  fioixi'icijv)  a  lump 
of  salt  and  a  phallus;  and  they  for  their  part  present  her  with 
a  coin,  as  if  they  were  her  lovers  and  she  their  mistress  (to?  erat'/aa? 
ipacTTaiy.'  Thus  Clement ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  see  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Greek  religion  something  more  than  organised 
sensuality  will  do  well  to  reflect  whether  that  which  Clement  calls 
■"  being  initiated  into  the  lore  of  ad  ultery '  was  not  really  an  initiation 
into  those  hopes  of  marriage  with  the  gods  of  which  we  have 
already  found  evidence  in  the  popular  religion,  and  whether  the 
goddess'  symbolic  acceptance  of  her  worshippers  as  lovers  does  not 
fit  in  exactly  with  that  bold  conception  of  man's  future  bliss.  The 
symbolism  indeed,  if  Clement's  statement  is  accurate,  was  crude 
and  even  repellent,  but  its  significance  is  clear ;  and  those  who 
approached, these  mysteries  of  Aphrodite  in  reverent  mood  need  not 
have  been  repelled  by  that  which  modern  taste  would  account 
indecent  in  the  ritual.  Greek  feeling  never  erred  on  the  side 
■of  prudery ;  men  were  familiar  with  the  Hermae  erected  in  the 
streets  and  with  the  symbolism  of  the  phallus  in  religious  cere- 
monies, and  tolerated  the  publication  of  literature — be  it  the 
•comedy  of  Aristophanes  or  Clement's  own  exhortation  to  the 
heathen — which  neither  as  a  source  of  amusement  nor  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  tolerated  now. 

The  particular  mysteries  to  which  Clement  alludes  in  this 
passage  seem  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  story  of  Aphrodite's 
birth,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  that  story  can 
have  been  made  to  illustrate  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the 

1  Protrept.  §  14. 
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marriage  of  men  and  gods,  the  information  given  by  Clement  with 
respect  to  the  ritual  makes  it  clear  that  such  was  their  object.  But 
in  that  other  rite  of  the  same  goddess,  that  namely  which  cele- 
brated the  story  of  Adonis,  the  whole  motif  of  the  drama  was  the 
continuance  of  Aphrodite's  love  for  him  after  his  death,  a  love  so 
strong  that  it  prevailed  upon  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  to  let 
him  return  for  half  of  every  year  to  the  upper  world  and  the  arms 
of  his  mistress.  Here,  though  expressed  in  different  imagery,  is 
the  same  doctrine  as  that  which  underlay  the  drama  of  Eleusis. 
Here  again  is  an  illustration,  or  rather,  for  those  who  were  capable 
of  religious  ecstasy,  a  proof,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  dead  yet  lived, 
and  in  that  life  were  both  in  body  and  in  soul  one  with  their  gods. 
For  '  thrice-beloved  Adonis  who  even  in  Acheron  is  beloved'' 
was  the  type  and  forerunner  of  all  those  who  had  part  in  his 
mysteries. 

In  another  version  this  legend  of  Adonis  is  brought  into  even 
closer  relation  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  the  introduction 
of  Persephone''.  To  her  is  assigned  the  part  of  a  rival  to  Aphro- 
dite, and  being  equally  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Adonis  she  is 
glad  of  his  death  whereby  he  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  Aphrodite 
in  the  upper  world,  and  enters  the  chamber  of  the  nether  world 
where  her  love  in  turn  may  have  its  will;  but  in  the  end 
Aphrodite  descends  to  the  house  of  Hades,  and  a  compact  is 
arranged  between  the  two  goddesses  by  which  each  in  turn  may 
possess  Adonis  for  half  the  year.  This  version  of  the  story  is 
cruder,  but  its  teaching  is  obviously  the  same — Adonis,  the  favourite 
of  heaven  in  this  life,  and  the  precursor  of  all  who  by  initiation  in 
the  mysteries  win  heaven's  favour,  survives  in  the  lower  world 
with  both  body  and  soul  unimpaired  by  death,  and  is  admitted 
to  wedlock  with  the  great  goddess  of  the  dead. 

The  same  doctrine  again  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  certain 
mystic  rites  associated  with  Dionysus.  From  the  speech  against 
Neaera  attributed  to  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  at  Athens  there 
was  annually  celebrated  a  marriage  between  the  wife  of  the  chief 
magistrate  (dp^av  /Sao-tXev?)  and  Dionysus.  The  solemnity  was 
reckoned  among  things  '  unspeakable ' ;  foreigners  were  not  per- 

1  Theoor.  Id.  xv.  86. 

^  Orph.  Hymn.  lvi.  ;  Bion,  Id.  i.  5.  64;  Lucian,  Dial.  dear.  xi.  1;  Maorob. 
Saturn,  i.  21;  Prooop.  in  Esai.  xviii.  p.  258.  Cf.  lienoim&at,  Monogr.  de  lavoie 
sacree  eleusin.,  where  many  other  references  are  given. 
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mitted  to  see  or  to  hear  anything  of  it;  and  even  Athenian 
citizens,  it  seems,  might  not  enter  the  innermost  sanctuary  in 
which  the  union  of  Dionysus  with  the  '  queen '  {^acriXivva)  was 
celebrated'.  There  were  however  present  and  assisting  in  some 
way  fourteen  priestesses  (yepapal),  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
god  and  bound  by  special  vows  of  chastity.  These  priestesses,  we 
are  told,  corresponded  in  number  to  the  altars  of  Dionysus^,  and 
they  were  appointed  by  the  archon  whose  wife  was  wed  with 
Dionysus^.  There  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  ends ;  but 
there  is  material  enough  on  which  to  base  a  rational  surmise. 
The  correspondence  between  the  number  of  priestesses  bound  by 
vows  of  purity  and  the  number  of  the  altars  suggests  that  in  this 
custom  is  to  be  sought  a  relic  of  human  sacrifice.  The  selection 
of  the  priestesses  by  the  magistrate  who  held  the  title  of  '  king ' 
suggests  that  in  bygone  times  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  king,  as 
being  also  chief  priest,  to  select  fourteen  virgins  who  should  be 
sacrificed  on  Dionysus'  altars  and  thereby  sent  to  him  as  wives. 
Subsequently  maybe,  as  humanity  gradually  mitigated  the  wilder 
rites  of  religion,  the  number  of  victims  was  reduced  to  one  ;  and 
later  still  the  human  sacrifice  was  altogether  abolished,  and,  in- 
stead of  sending  to  Dionysus  his  wife  by  the  road  of  death,  the 
still  pious  but  now  more  humane  worshippers  of  the  god  contented 
themselves  with  a  symbolic  marriage  between  him  and  the  wife  of 
their  chief  magistrate. 

The  conception  of  human  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  sending  a 
messenger  from  this  world  to  some  power  above,  which  receives 
clear  expression  in  that  modern  story  from  Santorini  which  I  have 
narrated  in  an  earlier  chapter ^  was,  I  have  there  argued,  known 
also  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  the  same  means  of  communication 
may  equally  well  have  been  employed  for  the  despatch  of  a 
human  wife  to  some  god.  Plutarch  appears  to  have  been  actually 
familiar  with  this  idea.  In  a  passage  in  which  he  is  attempting 
to  vindicate  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  gods  and,  it  must  be 
added  withal,  their  aloofness  from  human  affairs,  he  claims  that 
all  the  religious  rites  and  means  of  communion  are  concerned, 
not  with  the  great  gods  (deal,),  but  with  lesser  deities  (Sai/^tove?) 

1  Dem.  Kara  TSealpas,  pp.  1369 — 1371  et  passim.     Of.  Arist.  'ABiiv.  Uo\.  3. 

2  Etymol.  Mag.  227.  36.  '  Hesych.  s.v.  yipapai. 
*  See  above,  pp.  339  fi. 
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who    are    of    varying    character,    some    good,    others    evil,    and 
that  the  rites  also  vary  accordingly.     "  As  regards  the  mysteries," 
he  says,  "  wherein  are  given  the  greatest  manifestations  or  repre- 
sentations   {ifj,^d<jei<i    Kal    Sia<j)daei<;}    of    the    truth    concerning 
'  daemons,'   let   my   lips  be  reverently   sealed,  as   Herodotus  has 
it " ;  but  the  wilder  orgies  of  religion,  he  argues,  are  to  be  set 
down  as  a  means  of  appeasing  evil  'daemons'  and  of  averting 
their  wrath ;  the  human  sacrifices  of  old  time,  for  example,  were 
not  demanded  nor  accepted  by  gods,  but  were  performed  to  satisfy 
either  the  vindictive  anger  of  cruel  and  tormenting  '  daemons,'  or 
in  some  cases  "the  wild  and  despotic  passions  (epotra^)  of 'daemons' 
who  could  not  and  would  not  have  carnal  intercourse  with  carnal 
beings.     Just  as  Heracles  besieged  Oechalia  to  win  a  girl,  so  these 
strong  and  violent  'daemons,'  demanding  a  human  soul  that  is 
shut  up  within  a  body,  and  being  unable  to  have  bodily  inter- 
course therewith,  bring  pestilences  and  famines   upon  cities  and 
stir  up  wars  and  tumults,  until  they  get  and  enjoy  the  object  of 
their  love."     And  reversely,  he  continues,  some  'daemons'  have 
punished  with  death  men  who  have  forced  their  love  upon  them ; 
and  he  refers  to  the  story  of  a  man  who  violated  a  nymph  and 
was  found  afterwards  with  his  head  severed  from  his  body'.     The 
whole  passage  betrays  clearly  enough  what  was  the  popular  belief 
which  Plutarch  here  set  himself  so  to  explain  as  to  safeguard  the 
goodness  of  the  gods ;    but  perhaps  the  end  of  it  is  the  most 
significant  of  all.      Plutarch  forgets  that  a  nymph,  if  she  is  a 
'  daemon,'  is  by  his  own  hypothesis  incapable  of  bodily  intercourse ; 
in  this  case  then  his  attempted  explanation  is  not  even  logically 
sound,  and    his  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  '  daemon '  is  a 
failure  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  save  for  this  invention,  he  is  follow- 
ing the  popular  belief  of  both  ancient  and  modern  Greece  that 
carnal  intercourse  between  man  and    nymph    is  possible  but  is 
fraught  with  grave  peril  to  the  man''.     It  is  impossible  then  to 
doubt  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  he  was  explaining 
away  a  popular  belief  by  means  of  the  same  hypothesis.     He  him- 
self would  hold  that . spiritual  'daemons'  demanded  human  sacri- 
fice because  they  lusted  after  a  soul  or  spirit  confined  out  of  their 
reach  in  a  body  until  death  severed  it  therefrom ;  but  the  popular 

'■  Plutarch,  de  dejecta  orac.  cap.  14  (p.  417). 
'  See  above,  p.  139. 
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belief,  which  he  is  at  pains  to  emend,  was  that  corporeal  gods 
demanded  human  sacrifice  because  they  lusted  after  the  person 
who,  by  death,  would  be  sent,  body  and  soul,  to  be  wed  with  them. 

There  is  good  reason  then  to  suppose  that  in  old  time  death  may 
have  been  even  inflicted  as  the  means  of  effecting  wedlock  between 
men  and  gods  ;  and  that  the  mystic  rite  of  union  between  Dionysus 
and  the  wife  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  was  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  idea  as  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  or 
of  Aphrodite.  Though  in  this  instance,  when  once  human  sacri- 
fice had  been  given  up,  all  suggestion  of  death  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  removed  from  the  solemnity,  yet  the  repetition  year  by  year 
of  a  ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  god  and  a  mortal  woman 
representing  his  worshippers  might  still  keep  bright  in  their 
minds  those  '  happier  hopes '  of  the  like  bliss  laid  up  for  them- 
selves hereafter. 

This  particular  rite  escaped  the  notice,  or  at  any  rate  the 
malice,  of  Clement ;  but  Dionysus  does  not  for  all  that  go  un- 
scathed. Clement  fastens  upon  a  legend  concerning  him,  which, 
however  widely  ancient  Greek  feeling  in  the  matter  of  sex  differed 
from  modern,  cannot  but  have  seemed  to  some  of  the  ancients^ 
themselves  to  be  a  reproach  and  stain  upon  the  honour  of  their 
god.  The  story  of  Dionysus  and  Prosy mnus,  as  told  by  Clement'', 
must  be  taken  as  read.  But  those  who  will  investigate  it  for 
themselves  will  see  that  the  same  idea  of  death  being  followed 
by  close  intercourse  with  the  gods  is  present  there  also.  That 
this  was  the  inner  meaning  of  the  peculiarly  offensive  story  is 
shown  by  a  carious  comment  of  Heraclitus  upon  it,  which  Clement 
quotes — ft)i/T09  he  'A/S???  ical  Atwuo-o?",  '  Hades  and  Dionysus  are 
one';  whence  it  follows  that  union  with  Dionysus  is  a  synonym 
for  that  '  marriage  with  Hades '  which  elsewhere,  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times,  is  a  common  presentment  of  death. 

Again  in  the  Sabazian  mysteries,  which  some  connect  with 
Dionysus  and  others  with  Zeus,  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  ritual 
favours  the  view  that  here  also  the  motif  was  the  marriage  of  the 
deity  with  his  worshippers.  According  to  Clemenf,  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  mysteries  was  a  story  that  Zeus,  having  become  by 
Demeter  the  father  of  Persephone,  seduced  in  turn  his  own  daughter, 

'  Not  so,  however,  to  ArtemidoruB.     Cf.  Oneirocr.  i.  80. 

2  Protrept.  §  34.  M.  c.  *  Protrept.  §  16. 
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having  as  a  means  to  that  end  transformed  himself  into  a  snake. 
That  story,  it  may  safely  be  said,  is  presented  by  Clement  in  its 
worst  light ;  but  the  statement,  that  in  the  ritual  the  deity  was 
represented  by  a  snake,  obtains  some  corroboration  from  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  says  of  the  superstitious  man,  that  if  he  see  a  red 
snake  in  his  house  he  will  invoke  Sabazius\  Now  the  token  of 
these  mysteries  for  those  who  were  being  initiated  in  them  was, 
according  to  Clement^  again,  'the  god  pressed  to  the  bosom'  (o  Sta 
KoXirov  deo'i) ;  which  phrase  he  explains  by  saying  that  the  god 
was  repi'esented  as  a  snake,  which  was  passed  under  the  clothing 
and  drawn  over  the  bosom  of  the  initiated  '  as  a  proof  of  the 
incontinence  of  Zeus.'  Clearly  then  the  act  of  initiation  was  the 
symbolic  wedding  of  the  worshipper  with  the  deity  worshipped ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  union  which  was  symbolized  in  this 
life  was  expected  to  be  realised  in  the  next. 

Finally  in  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Cybele  the  same  religious 
doctrine  is  revealed.  Here  to  Attis  seems  to  be  assigned  the  same 
part  as  to  Adonis  in  the  mysteries  of  Aphrodite.  He  is  the 
beloved  of  the  goddess ;  he  is  lost  and  mourned  for  as  dead ; 
he  is  restored  again  from  the  grave  to  the  goddess  who  loved  him. 
And  in  all  this  he  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  all  Cybele's 
worshippers;  for  the  ritual  of  initiation  into  her  rites,  if  once 
again  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  Clement's  statements,  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  marriage  between  the  goddess  and  her 
worshipper.  The  several  acts  or  stages  of  initiation  are  sum- 
marised in  four  phrases :  '  I  ate  out  of  the  drum  ;  I  drank  out  of 
the  cymbal ;  I  carried  the  sacred  vessel ;  I  entered  privily  the 
bed-chamber — e'«  rvfji-rrdvov  ecj>ayov  e/c  KV/x^aXov  eiriov  SKepvo- 
(}>opr]<ja-  vwo  tov  Traarov  inreSvv^.  In  the  passage  from  which 
these  phrases  are  culled  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  confusion 
between  the  rites  of  Cybele  and  those  of  Demeter;  but  the 
fact  that  Clement  shortly  afterwards  gives  another  formulary  of 
Demeter 's  ritual  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  meant  this  present 
formulary,  as  indeed  the   mention  of  kettle-drum  and  cymbal* 

1  Theophr.  Char.  28  (ed.  Jebb). 
"  I.  c. 

2  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  15. 

■*  The  cymbal  certainly  belonged  to  Demeter  also  (see  Miss  Harrison,  op.  cit. 
p.  562)  but  not,  I  think,  the  kettle-drum. 
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suggests,  to  apply  to  the  mysteries  of  Cybele*.  It  appears  thea 
that  the  final  act  or  stage  of  initiation  consisted  in  the  secret 
admission  of  the  worshipper  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  goddess. 
Such  ritual  can  have  borne  only  one  interpretation.  It  clearly 
constituted  a  promise  of  wedded  union  between  the  initiated  and 
their  deity.  Viewed  in  this  light  even  the  emasculation  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele  may  more  readily  be  understood ;  it  may  have 
been  the  consecration  of  their  virility  to  the  service  of  the  goddess, 
a  final  and  convincing  pledge  of  celibacy  in  this  life,  in  return 
for  which  they  aspired  to  be  blest  by  wedlock  with  their  goddess 
hereafter. 

The  mention  of  the  goddess'  bed-chamber  in  the  above  passage 
is  of  considerable  interest.  The  Tracrro?  (or  iraard';)  in  relation 
to  a  temple  meant  the  same  thing  as  it  often  meant  in  relation  to 
an  ordinary  house,  an  inner  room  or  recess  screened  off;  and  in 
particular  a  bridal  chamber.  Such  provision  for  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  deity  was  probably  not  rare.  Pausanias  tells  us 
that  on  the  right  of  the  vestibule  in  the  Argive  Heraeum  there 
was  a  couch  (kXlvij)  for  Hera^,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  a  common  enough  piece  of  temple  furniture.  So  too  at 
Phlya  in  Attica,  where  were  held  the  very  ancient  mystic  rites  'of 
her  who  is  called  the  Great,'  there  was  a  bridal  chamber  (Trao-ra?), 
where,  it  has  rightly  been  argued,  there  '  must  have  been  enacted 
a  mimetic  marriage'.'  Again  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a 
TracTTo?  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  and  makes  it  quite  clear  by 
the  story  which  he  relates  that  he  understood  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  bed-chamber.  The  story  is  also  for  other  reasons  worth 
recalling,  because  it  shows  how  the  religious  conception  of  marriage 
between  men  and  gods  was  readily  extended  to  the  worship  of 
other  deities  than  those  whose  mysteries  we  have  sought  to 
unravel,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  only  case  known  to 
me  in  which  that  mystic  belief  was  prostituted  to  the  base 
uses  of  flattery.     The  occasion  was  the  reception  accoi'ded  by  the 

^  Psellns  {Quaenam  sunt  Graecorum  opiniones  de  daemmiibus,  3,  ed.  Migne)  refers 
the  formulary  to  the  rites  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  Miss 
J.  Harrison  (Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  569)  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  Psellus'  testimony  in  any  respect.  He  appears  to  me  to  give  no  more 
than  a  resume  of  information  derived  from  Clement's  Protreptica,  misunderstood. 
and  even  more  confused. 

2  Paus.  II.  17.  3. 

'  Miss  J.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  p.  536,  commenting  on  Philosophumena,  ed.  Cruice, 
V.  3. 
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Athenians  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Not  content  with  hailing 
him  as  a  god  in  name,  they  went  so  far  in  their  mean-spirited 
subjection  as  to  set  up  a  temple,  at  the  place  where  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse  on  entering  their  city,  to  Demetrius  the  Descender 
{KaTai^arri'sy,  while  on  every  side  altars  were  erected  to  him. 
But  their  grossest  piece  of  flattery  was  a  master-piece  of  grotesque 
impiety,  and  met  with  a  fitting  reward.  A  marriage  was  arranged 
between  him  (the  mogt  notorious  profligate  of  his  age)  and  Athena. 
■*  He  however,'  we  are  told,  '  disdained  the  goddess,  being  unable 
to  embrace  the  statue,  but  took  with  him  to  the  Acropolis  the 
courtesan  Lamia,  and  polluted  the  bed-chamber  of  Athena,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  old  virgin  the  postures  of  the  young  courtesan".' 
Even  that  contemptuous  response  to  the  Athenians'  flattery 
did  not  abash  them,  but,  finding  that  he  did  not  favour  their 
acknowledged  deity,  they  determined  to  deify  his  acknowledged 
favourite,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Lamia  Aphrodite". 

But  such  travesties  of  holy  things  were  rare ;  and  this  one 
notorious  case  excited  the  contempt  alike  of  the  man*  to  whom 
the  flattery  was  paid  and  of  all  posterity — a  contempt  which 
teaches,  hardly  less  clearly  than  the  indignation  excited  a  century 
■earlier  by  the  supposed  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  in  what 
reverence  and  high  esteem  the  idea  of  marriage  between  men  and 
gods  was  generally  held. 

Even  Lucian,  in  whom  reverence  was  a  less  pronounced 
characteristic  than  humour,  condemns  seriously  enough  a  parody 
of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  which  occurred  in  his  own  day ;  and 
his  account  of  it  at  the  same  time  shows  once  more  that  the 
marriage  of  men  and  gods  was  the  very  essence  of  the  mysteries. 
The  impostor  Alexander,  he  says,  instituted  rites  with  carrying 
of  torches  {^aZovxlo')  and  exposition  of  the  sacred  ceremonies 
{Upo^avTta)  lasting  for  three  days.  "On  the  first  there  was  a 
proclamation,  as  at  Athens,  as  follows :  '  If  any  atheist,  Christian, 
or  Epicurean  hath  come  to  spy  upon  the  holy  rites,  let  him  begone, 
and  let  the  faithful  be  initiated  with  heaven's  blessing.'    Then 

1  A  title  under  which  both  Zeus  and  Hermes  were  known ;  see  Aristoph.  Pai:, 
42,  and  Schol.  ibid.  649. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  §  54. 

^  Athen.  vi.  p.  253  a.     Shortly  afterwards  he  quotes  a  song  (253  d)  in  which  it  is  ■ , 
the  name  of  Bemeter  which  is  coupled  with  that  oi  Demetrius. 

''  Athen.  vi.  253  a,  and  261  b. 
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first  of  all  there  was  an  expulsion  of  intruders.  Alexander  himself 
led  the  way,  crying '  Out  with  Christians,'  and  the  whole  multitude 
shouted  in  answer  '  Out  with  Epicureans.'  Then  was  enacted  the 
story  of  Leto  in  child-bed  and  the  birth  of  Apollo,  and  his  marriage 
with  Coronis  and  the  birth  of  Asclepius ;  and  on  the  second  day 
the  manifestation  of  Glycon  and  the  god's  birth'.  And  on  the 
third  day  was  the  wedding  of  Podalirius  and  Alexander's  mother ; 
this  was  called  the  Torch-day,  for  torches  were  burnt.  And  finally 
there  was  the  love  of  Selene  and  Alexander,  and  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  now  married  to  Rutilianus^  Our  Endymion-Alexander 
was  now  torch-bearer  and  exponent  of  the  rites.  And  he  lay  as  it 
were  sleeping  in  the  view  of  all,  and  there  came  down  to  him  from 
the  roof — as  it  were  Selene  from  heaven — a  certain  Rutilia,  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  Caesar's  household- 
officers,  who  was  really  in  love  with  Alexander  and  was  loved  by 
him,  and  she  kissed  the  rascal's  eyes  and  embraced  him  in  the 
view  of  all,  and,  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  torches,  worse 
would  perhaps  have  followed  (rd-xa  dv  ti  kuI  twv  iitto  koXttov 
e-TrpdrreToy." 

The  inferences  which  may  be  di-awn  from  this  narrative 
are,  first,  that  the  mysteries  in  general,  while  reproducing  in 
some  dramatic  form  the  whole  story  of  the  deities  concerned, 
culminated  in  the  representation  of  a  mystic  marriage  between 
men  and  gods ;  (the  birth  of  a  child  was  also  represented  or 
announced  in  this  parody,  as  we  know  that  it  was  at  Eleusis'',  but 
it  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  no  mystic  significance  otherwise 
than  as  proof  of  the  consummation  of  that  marriage  ;)  and,  secondly, 
that  the  wild  charges  of  indecency  brought  by  early  Christian 
writers  against  the  mysteries  are  baseless;  for  Lucian  condemns 
a  much  lesser  license  in  this  parody  than  that  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  genuine  rites. 

Thus  our  examination  of  the  mysteries,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  tends  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  revealed  in  them  to 
the  initiated  were  simply  a  development  of  certain  vaguer  popular 
ideas  which  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Greek  folk  from  the 

^Glycon  was  Alexander's  new  god,  a  re-incarnation  of  Asclepius,  born  in  the 
form  of  a  snake  out  of  an  egg  discovered  by  Alexander. 
-  A  superstitious  old  Eoman  entrapped  by  Alexander. 
^  Lucian,.  Alexander  seu  Pseudomantis,  cap.  38 — 39  (ii.  244  ff.). 
*  See  Miss  J.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  pp.  549  ff.. 
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classical  age  down  to  our  own  day.  The  people  entertained  hopes 
that  this  physical  life  would  continue  in  a  similar  form  after  death; 
the  mysteries  gave  definite  assurance  of  that  immortality  by 
exhibiting  to  the  initiated  Persephone  or  Adonis  or  Attis  restored 
from  the  lower  world  in  bodily  form ;  and  though  that  exhibition 
was  in  fact  merely  a  dramatic  representation,  yet  to  the  eyes  of 
religious  ecstasy  it  seemed  just  as  much  a  living  reality  as  does 
the  risen  Christ  in  the  modern  celebration  of  Easter.  The 
people  again  were  wont  to  think  and  to  speak  of  death  as  a 
marriage  into  the  lower  world;  the  mysteries  showed  to  the 
initiated  certain  representatives  of  mankind  who  by  death,  or  even 
in  life,  had  been  admitted  to  the  felicity  of  wedlock  with  deities, 
and  thereby  confirmed  the  faithful  in  their  happier  hopes  of  being 
in  like  manner  themselves  god-beloved  and  of  sharing  the  life 
of  gods. 

Since  then  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  in 
effect  the  secret  teaching  of  the  mysteries,  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  human  marriage  should  have  been  reckoned 
as  it  were  a  foretaste  of  that  union  with  the  divine  which  was 
promised  hereafter,  and  also  that  death  should  have  been  counted 
the  hour  of  its  approaching  fulfilment ;  in  other  words,  if  my 
view  of  the  mysteries  is  correct,  it  would  almost  inevitably  follow 
that  the  mysteries  should  have  been  brought  into  close  association 
both  with  weddings  and  with  funerals.  This  expectation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  facts. 

An  ordinary  wedding  was  treated  as  something  akin  to 
initiation  into  the  mysteries.  An  inscription  of  CosS  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  priestesses  of  Demeter,  mentions  among  other 
duties  certain  services  on  the  occasion  of  weddings  ;  and  the 
brides,  who  are  the  recipients  of  these  services,  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  al  reXevfievai  and  ai  eirivvficpevofievai,  the  maidens 
who  are  being  '  initiated,'  and  the  widows  who  are  being  married 
again ;  a  woman's  first  marriage  in  fact  is  called  by  a  religious 
document  her  initiation,  and  Demeter's  priestesses  are  charged 
therewith.  Nor  was  this  usage  or  idea  confined  to  Cos ;  Plutarch 
speaks  of  services  rendered  by  the  priestess  of  Demeter  in  the 
solemnisation  of  matrimony  as  part  of  an  'ancestral  rite^';  while 

1  1?'?°'  f™^*"-  °-f'^°''  ^^^'  cited  by  Rouse,  Greek  Votive  Offering!,  p.  246. 

2  Plutarch,  Conjug.  Praec.  ad  init. 
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the  term  TeXo<;  was  commonly  used  both  of  the  mystic  rites  and  of 
marriage,  and  reXeioi  might  denote  the  newly-wed\ 

The  same  thought  seems  also  to  have  inspired  another  custom 
associated  with  marriage.  The  newly-wed,  we  hear,  sometimes 
attended  a  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera^, 
an  i€po<;  ydfio';  which  formed  the  subject  of  mystic  drama  or 
legend  all  over  Greece  ^  The  widely  extended  cults  of  Hera 
Under  the  titles  of  Maiden  {irapBevoq  or  irai'i)  and  of  Bride 
(reXeta  or  vvfi^evofievr))  appear  to  have  been  closely  interwoven ; 
indeed  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
goddess  they  must  be  treated  as  complementary.  They  are  well 
interpreted  by  Farnell.  Rejecting  the  theory  of  physical  sym- 
bolism, he  suggests  '  a  more  human  explanation.  Hera  was 
essentially  the  goddess  of  women,  and  the  life  of  women  was 
reflected  in  her;  their  maidenhood  and  marriage  were  solemnised 
by  the  cults  of  Hera  Tiapdevo'i  and  Hera  TeXeta  or  'Nv/j,(pevo/Mev7i, 
and  the  very  rare  worship  of  Hera  Xi^pa  might  allude  to  the 
not  infrequent  custom  of  divorce  and  separation*.'  With  Hera 
the  Widow  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  only  with  the  higher 
conceptions  of  Zeus  and  Hera  as  expressed  in  the  representation 
of  the  '  sacred  marriage ' ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  looked 
upon  that  saw  in  it,  we  may  be  sure,  not  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  seasons  and  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  the  divine  prototype  of  human  marriage.  It  reminded 
them  that  deities,  like  mortals,  were  married  and  given  in 
marriage,  and  it  imparted  to  their  wedding  a  sacramental 
character,  making  it  at  once  a  foretaste  and  a  gage  of  that  close 
communion  with  the  gods  which,  when  death  the  dividing  line 
between  mortals  and  immortals  should  once  be  passed,  awaited 
the  blessed  among  mankind. 

Other  small  points  too  suggest  the  same  trend  of  thought. 
The  preliminaries  of  a  wedding  often  comprised  a  sacrifice  to 
.Zeus  Teleios  and  Hera  Teleia',  and  were  called  TrpoTeX-eia  as 
being  the  '  preliminaries  of  initiation  '  into  that  mystery,  of  which 

^  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Antig.  1241. 

'  Photius,  Lex.  Ehet.  Vol.  n.  p.  670  (ed.  Person),  cited  by  Farnell,  Cults  of  the 
Greek  States,  i.  p.  245. 

■''  For  the  chief  references,  see  Farnell,  loc.  cit. 

*  Farnell,  op.  cit.  p.  191. 

=  Diod.  Sic,  V.  73 ;  PoUux  m.  38.     Cf .  Farnell,  op.  cit.  p.  246. 
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the  sacred  marriage,  enacted  before  the  now  wedded  pair,  was 
the  full  revelation'.  Again  these  preliminaries  always  included 
the  solemn  ablution'  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  and  in  this 
resembled  the  preparations  for  admittance  to  the  mysteries. 
Moreover  an  instance  is  recorded  in  which  this  ablution  was  itself 
invested  with  the  significance  of  a  wedding  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.  The  maidens  of  the  Troad  before  marriage 
were  wont  to  unrobe  and  bathe  themselves  in  the  Scamander; 
and  the  prayer  which  they  made  to  the  river-god,  whose  bed  they 
entered,  was,  '  Receive  thou,  Scamander,  my  virginity'.'  Finally 
the  first  night  on  which  the  wedded  pair  came  together  was 
known  as  the  '  mystic  night '  {vii^  fivvTiKij)*,  a  term  not  a  little 
suggestive  of  the  great  night  of  Demeter's  mysteries  when  to 
the  eyes  of  the  initiated  was  displayed  the  secret  proof  and 
promise  of  wedlock  between  men  and  gods  hereafter.  In  short 
the  ceremonies  of  a  wedding  by  one  means  or  another  proclaimed 
it  to  be  a  form  of  initiation,  and  the  estate  of  marriage  was 
to  the  Greeks,  as  our  prayer-book  calls  it,  '  an  excellent 
mystery.' 

Hence  naturally  followed  the  belief  that  the  unmarried  and 
the  uninitiated  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  future  life.  One 
conception  of  the  punishment  of  the  uninitiated  was,  according 
to  Plato °,  that  they  should  carry  water  in  a  sieve  to  a  broken  jar ; 
and  this,  as  is  well  known,  was  also  the  lot  of  the  Danaids  in  the 
nether  world.  Commenting  on  these  facts  Dr  Frazer  says,  'It  is 
possible  that  the  original  reason  why  the  Danaids  were  believed 
to  be  condemned  to  this  punishment  in  hell  was  not  so  much 
that  they  murdered,  as  that  they  did  not  marry,  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus.  According  to  one  tradition  indeed  they  afterwards 
married  other  husbands  (Pans.  III.  12.  2);  but  according  to 
another  legend  they  were  murdered  by  Lynceus,  apparently  before 
marriage  (Schol.  on  Euripides,  Hecuba,  886).  They  may  there- 
fore have  been  chosen  as  types  of  unmarried  women,  and  their 
punishment  need  not  have  been  peculiar  to  them  but  may  have 

^  Pollux,  L  c.  TadTji  (T^"Hpp)  TOis  TrporeXefots  Tpo^^Xovv  t&s  ff6/>as. 

^  Cf.  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat.  1,  where  the  girls  of  Haliartus  are  said  to  have 
bathed  themselves  in  the  spring  Cissoessa  immediately  before  making  the  sacrifices 
just  mentioned,  and  evidently  as  part  of  the  same  ritual. 

'  [Aeschines]  Epist.  10,  p.  680. 

*  Chariton  iv.  4.  "  Gorgiaa,  p.  493  B. 
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been  the  one  supposed  to  await  all  unmarried  persons  in  the 
nether  world  V     A    passage    of  Lucian,  which   appears   to   have 
been  overlooked   in  this    connexion^,  converts  the   view  of  the 
Danaids    which    Dr   Frazer    considers    possible   into    a   practical 
certainty.     The    passage  in   point  forms  the   conclusion  of  that 
dialogue   in  which  Poseidon  with  the  aid   of  Triton   plots  and 
carries  out  the  rape  of  Amymone,  the  Danaid.     She  has  just  been 
seized  and  is  protesting  against  her  abduction  and   threatening 
to  call  her  father,  when  Triton  intervenes :    '  Keep  quiet,  Amy- 
mone,'  he   says,   'it    is    Poseidon.'      And   the    girl    rejoins,   'Oh, 
Poseidon  you  call  him,  do  you?'  and  then  turning  to  her  ravisher, 
'What  do   you   mean,  sirrah,   by   handling   me    so  roughly,   and 
dragging    me    down  into   the    sea?      I    shall   go   under   and   be 
drowned,   miserable   girl.'      And   Poseidon  answers,  '  Do   not    be 
frightened,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  no,  I  will  strike  the  rock 
here,  near  where  the  waves  break,  with  my  trident,  and  will  let 
a  spring  burst  up  which  shall  bear  your  name,  and  you  yourself 
shall  be  blessed  and,  unlike  your  sisters,  shall  not   carry  water 
when  you  are  dead  (/cat  (tv  evhaifiwv  etrrj  kol  (jlovt)  twv  aSekcptoii 
ovx  vhpo^oprjffeL';  airoBavovaay.'     The  whole  point  of  Poseidon's 
answer  clearly  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  well-known  belief 
that  the  Danaids  were  punished  hereafter  for  remaining  unmarried 
and  that  the  punishment  took  the  form  of  vainly  fetching  water 
for  that   bridal   bath   which   was   a  necessary  preliminary  to   a 
wedding ;  Amymone  shall  have  a  very  thorough  bridal  bath,  and 
the  spring  that  bears  her  name  shall  be  a  monument  of  it,  while 
she  herself  shall  be  '  blessed '  by  wedlock  with  Poseidon ;    thus 
shall  she  escape  the  fate  of  the  unmarried.     Clearly  then  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  uninitiated  and  the  unmarried; 
both  alike  were  doomed  vainly  to  fetch  water  for  those  ablutions 
which  preceded  initiation  into  the  mysteries  or  into  matrimony ; 
and    once    again  the    conception   of  marriage   as   a  mystic   and 
sacramental    rite    akin    to    the    rites    of   Eleusis    is    clearly    re- 
vealed. 


1  Frazer,  ad  Pausan.  x.  31.  9  (vol.  v.  p.  389). 

2  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  gone  into  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  but  I 
find  no  reference  to  this  passage  either  in  Dr  Frazer's  Pausanias,  I.  c,  or  in 
Miss  Harrison's  Proler/.  to  Study  of  Gk  Belig.  pp.  614  ff.,  where  the  same  topic  is 
fully  discussed. 

*  Lucian,  Dial.  Marin.  6.  3. 
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It  may  further  be  noted  here  that  this  idea  of  the  punishment 
of  the  unmarried  completely  explains  the  custom,  on  which  I  have 
already  touched,  of  erecting  a  water-pitcher  (\ovTpo<f)6po^)  over 
the  grave  of  unmarried  persons.  This  intimated,  according  to 
Eustathius',  that  the  person  there  buried  had  never  taken  the 
bath  which  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  wont  to  take  before 
marriage.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  water- 
pitcher  was  erected  as  a  symbol  of  the  punishment  which  the 
dead  person  was  supposed  to  be  undergoing;  this  was  not  an 
idea  which  his  relatives  and  friends,  even  if  they  had  held  it, 
would  have  wished  to  blazon  abroad.  One  might  as  soon  expect 
to  find  depicted  on  a  modern  tombstone  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  No;  the  water-pitcher  was 
not  a  symbol,  it  was  an  instrument;  for  my  part  I  have 
little  faith  in  the  existence  of  any  symbols  in  popular  religion 
which  are  not  in  origin  at  least  instruments ;  and  the  purpose 
to  which  this  instrument  was  put  was  to  supply  the  dead  person 
with  that  wedding-bath  which  he  had  not  taken  in  life,  and 
without  which  he  would  vainly  strive  in  the  under-world  to  prepare 
himself  for  divine  wedlock.  The  water-pitcher  was  not  com- 
memorative, but  preventive,  of  future  punishment.  Its  erection 
was  not  a  warning  to  the  living,  but  a  service  to  the  dead. 

Thus  then  the  evidence  for  the  intimate  association  of  the 
mysteries,  or  of  the  main  idea  which  runs  through  them,  with  human 
weddings  is  complete  and,  I  hope,  convincing ;  and  the  custom 
of  the  water-pitcher,  which  concludes  it,  fitly  introduces  at  the 
same  time  the  evidence  for  the  association  of  the  same  idea  with 
funerals.  This  is  equally  plentiful.  The  vague  conception  of 
death  as  a  wedding,  which  as  I  have  shown  was  elaborated  in 
the  mysteries,  has  of  course  already  been  exemplified  in  all  those 
passages  of  ancient  literature  and  modern  folk-songs  which  I  have 
adduced,  and  I  have  found  in  it  also  the  motive  for  the  as- 
similation of  funeral-customs  to  the  customs  of  marriage.  But 
the  evidence  that  the  actual  doctrines  of  the  mysteries,  in  which 
more  definite  expression  was  given  to  that  vague  idea,  were  closely 
associated  with  death  and  funeral-custom  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
epitaphs  and  sepulchral  monuments. 

1  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  141. 
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The  tone  of  the  epitaphs  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a 
single  couplet: 

*I,  Gorgippus,  lived  not  to  look  upon  a  bridal  bed  ere  I  went 
down  to  the  chamber  of  bright-haired  Persephone  which  none 
may  escape.'  There  is  naturally  here  a  note  of  lament,  as  befits 
any  epitaph,  and  more  especially  that  of  one  who  dies  young 
and  unmarried ;  but  none  the  less  there  is  an  anticipation — 
justified,  we  may  think,  if  we  will,  by  some  ceremony  of  bridal 
ablution  performed  for  the  dead  man  by  his  friends — that  his 
death  is  a  wedding  with  the  goddess  of  the  under-world;  and 
indeed  the  phrase  ^epcre^ovr]';  6aXafio<;,  '  the  bridal  chamber  of 
Persephone,'  recurs  with  some  frequency  in  this  class  of 
epitaphs  ^. 

Considered  collectively,  such  epitaphs  would  suggest  a  dis- 
tinctly offensive  conception  of  Persephone ;  but  in  each  taken 
separately,  as  it  was  composed,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think, 
that  if  there  is  supreme  audacity,  there  is  equal  sublimity.  It 
is  just  these  qualities  which  give  pungency  to  a  blasphemous 
parody  of  such  epitaphs,  in  which  the  wit  of  Ausonius  exposes 
the  worst  possible  aspect  of  a  religious  conception  which  to  the 
pure-minded  was  wholly  pure.  My  apology  for  quoting  lines 
which  I  will  not  translate  must  be  the  fact  that  a  caricature  is 
often  no  less  instructive  than  a  true  portrait.  The  mock  epitaph 
concludes  as  follows : 

Sed  neque  functorum  socius  miscebere  vulgo 
Nee  metues  Stygios  flebilis  umbra  laous  : 

Verum  aut  Persephonae  Cinyreius  ibis  Adonis, 
Aut  Jovis  Elysii  tu  catamitus  eris^. 

Ausonius  in  jest  bears  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  Clement 
in  earnest ;  both  perverted  to  their  uttermost  a  doctrine  which 
commanded  nothing  but  reverence  from  faithful  participants  in 
the  mysteries. 

Akin  to  these  epitaphs  are  certain  tablets  which  recently  have 

1  Anthol.  Pal.  vii.  507. 

2  For  other  examples  see  Lenormant,  Monographie  de  la  voie  sacree  eleusini- 
enne,  pp.  50 1,  where  also  the  above  example  is  quoted. 

^  Auson.  Epitaph,  no.  33. 

38—2 
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been  fully  discussed  by  Miss  Jane  HarrisonS  and  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  Orphic  origin.  They  were  buried  with  the  dead,  and 
for  this  reason  were  more  outspoken  in  their  references  to  the 
mystic  doctrines  than  was  permissible  in  epitaphs  exposed  to 
the  vulgar  gaze.  The  most  complete  of  these  tablets  is  one  which 
was  found  near  Sybaris,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence 
of  all,  the  inscription  is  in  hexameter  verse.  Miss  Harrison,  to 
whose  work  I  am  wholly  indebted  for  this  valuable  evidence, 
translates  as  follows^: 

'Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  immortal. 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
But  Fate  laid  me  low  and  the  other  Gods  immortal 

starflung  thunderbolt. 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired. 
I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired. 
Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal. 
A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk.' 

The  gist  of  the  document  which  the  dead  man  takes  with  him 
is  then  briefly  this.  He  claims  to  have  been  pure  originally 
and  of  the  same  race  as  his  gods ;  but  as  a  man  he  was  mortal 
and  exposed  to  death,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from  his  gods. 
He  states  however  that  he  has  performed  certain  ritual  acts  which 
entitle  him  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  pure  fellowship  of  the  gods 
now  that  death  is  passed.  And  the  answer  comes,  '  Thou  shalt  be 
God  instead  of  mortal.' 

Now  here  I  wish  to  consider  one  only  of  these  ritual  acts — 
that  one  of  which  the  meaning  is  clearest — AetrTroti/a?  S'  vtto 
koKttov  ehvv  ')(dovia';  ^aaiXeiwi,  which  means,  if  I  may  give  my 
own  rendering,  '  I  was  admitted  to  the  embrace  of  Despoina, 
Queen  of  the  under-world.'  The  phrase  is  one  which  repeats  the 
idea  which  we  have  already  seen  expressed  in  the  formulary  of 
Cybele's  rites,  virb  top  "Traarov  vireBw ",  '  I  was  privily  admitted 
to  the  bridal  chamber,'  and  in  the  token  of  the  Sabazian  mysteries, 
0  Bia  koXttov  ^eo?'',  'the  god  pressed  to  the  bosom';  and  Lucian's 
final  phrase  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  mock-mysteries  shows 

^  Prolegomena  to  Study  of  Gk  Religion,  pp.  573  ff. 

=  op.  cit.  p.  586;  Kaibel,  C.I.G.I.S.,  641. 

3  See  above,  p.  586.  •"  See  above,  p.  686. 
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a  kindred  phrase,  t^  vtto  koK-wov^,  as  an  euphemism  of  the  same 
kind''.  The  Orphic  therefore  no  less  than  others  based  his  claim 
to  future  happiness  on  the  fact  that  he  had  performed  a  ritual 
act,  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  which  constituted  a  pledge  that 
the  wedlock  between  him  and  his  goddess  foreshadowed  here 
should  be  consummated  hereafter. 

Even  more  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  sepulchral 
monuments ;  and  in  support  of  my  views  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  two  high  authorities  who  coincide  in  their  verdict  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  scenes  represented.  In  reference  to  those  scenes 
'in  which  death  is  conceived  in  the  guise  of  a  marriage' 
Furtwangler  writes :  '  The  monuments  belonging  to  this  class 
are  extraordinarily  numerous,  and  exhibit  very  different  methods 
of  treating  the  idea  which  they  carry  out.  A  relief  upon  a 
sarcophagus  from  the  Villa  Borghese  shows  the  God  of  the  dead 
in  the  act  of  carrying  down  the  fair  Kore  to  be  his  bride  in 
the  lower  world.  Above  the  steeds  of  his  chariot,  which  are 
already  disappearing  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  flies  Eros  as 
guide.  The  bride  however  appears  to  be  going  only  under 
compulsion  and  after  some  struggle ;  the  look  of  the  bridegroom 
expresses  sternness  rather  than  gentleness ;  and  the  mother  who 
sits  with  face  averted  seems  to  exclude  all  thoughts  of  the 
daughter's  return.  Only  in  the  torches  which  the  guide  carries 
in  his  hand,  in  the  snakes  which  are  looking  upward,  and  in 
the  observant  attitude  of  Hecate,  can  a  suggestion  of  the  return 
be  found. 

'  On  another  sarcophagus — from  Nazzara — which  represents 
the  same  marriage-journey,  Eros  is  not  merely  the  guide  of  the 
steeds,  but  aids  the  bridegroom  in  carrying  off  Kore,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  struggle  with  death  takes  purely  the  form  of  a 
struggle  with  love.  At  the  same  time  the  mother  is  driving 
along  with  her  chariot,  thereby  signifying  the  renewal  of  life, 
which  is  yet  more  clearly  betokened  in  the  ploughman  and  the 
sower  at  her  side. 

1  See  above,  p.  589. 

2  I  am  forced  by  these  considerations  to  dissent  from  Miss  Harrison's  view 
as  expressed  op.  cit.  p.  594,  '  Here  the  symbolism  seems  to  be  of  birth  rather  than 
of  marriage,'  and  again  'this  rite  of  birth  or  adoption,..':  and  indeed  this  view 
seems  hardly  to  tally  with  that  which  she  suggests  later  (p.  600),  "Burial  itself  may 
well  have  been  to  them  (the  Pythagoreans)  as  to  Antigone  a  mystic  marriage : 
••I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.'" 
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'  In  a  yet  gentler  spirit  we  see  the  same  journey  conceived 
in  a  vase-painting  from  lower  Italy.  Here  there  is  a  look 
of  gentleness  on  Hades'  face;  the  bride  accompanies  him  gladly, 
and  even  takes  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  mother,  who 
appears  to  acquiesce  in  her  departure.  In  this  case  too  Eros 
is  flying  above  the  horses,  and  is  turned  towards  the  lovers,  while 
in  front  of  him  there  flies  a  dove,  the  bird  sacred  to  the  goddess 
of  love.  Hecate  with  torches  guides  the  steeds;  near  at  hand 
waits  Hermes  to  escort  the  procession ;  and  above  the  whole 
scene  the  stars  are  shining,  as  if  to  indicate  the  new  life  in  the 
region  of  death. 

'In  another  form,  exalted  to  a  yet  higher  holiness,  the 
same  marriage  is  repeated  in  the  sphere  of  Dionysus-worship. 
Thus  on  a  cameo  in  the  Vatican,  Dionysus  is  represented 
driving  with  his  bride,  Ariadne,  in  a  brightly-decked  triumphal 
car.  Holy  rapture  is  manifested  on  the  features  of  both,  and 
on  top  of  the  chariot  stands  a  Cupid  directing  it.  Dionysus- 
is  arrayed  ,in  the  doe-skin,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
thyrsus,  in  his  right  a  goblet ;  Ariadne  is  carrying  ears  of  corn 
and  poppy-heads,  and  has  her  hair  wreathed  with  vine-leaves. 
The  car  is  drawn  by  Centaurs  of  both  sexes,  with  torches, 
drinking-horns,  and  musical  instruments.  The  idea  which  under- 
lies this  scene  is  the  reproduction  of  Life  out  of  Death  ;  Hades- 
has  issued  forth  again  for  a  new  marriage-bond  with  Kore  in  the 
realm  of  light,  appearing  now  rejuvenated  in  the  form  of  Dionysus, 
just  as  his  bride  assumes  the  form  of  Ariadne,  and  because  the 
power  of  death  is  broken  behind  him,  his  car  likewise  becomes 
a  triumphal  car. 

'  Just  as  the  marriage  of  Zeus  in  the  realm  of  light  became 
a  type  for  men  in  this  life,  so  the  marriage  of  Hades,  or  of 
Dionysus  representing  him,  developed  into  a  similar  prototype 
for  the  dead.  Since  that  which  is  true  of  Death  bears  directly 
upon  the  actual  dead,  it  was  quite  natural  that  gradually  the 
process  of  death  came  to  be  considered  in  general  as  a  wedding 
with  the  deities  of  death.  With  this  conception  too  harmonize 
those  wedding-scenes  which  are  so  common  and  conspicuous  on 
funeral  monuments,  as  well  as  the  often-recurring  scenes  from  the 
joyous  cycle  of  Dionysus-myths ^' 

1  Furtwiingler,  Die  Idee  des  Todes,  p.  293. 
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Two  brief  comments  may  be  made  upon  this  passage.  First, 
Furtwangler  clearly  recognises  in  Dionysus  a  mere  substitute  for 
Hades,  and  thus  confirms  my  interpretation  of  the  strange  legend 
concerning  Dionysus  and  Prosymnus\  We  noticed  that  the 
somewhat  obscure  observation  of  Heraclitus  (as  quoted  by 
Clement)  upon  that  story  contained  the  words  'Dionysus  and 
Hades  are  one  and  the  same';  and  we  now  see  that  in  art  too 
the  same  identification  was  made,  and  that  the  marriage  of  a 
mortal  with  Dionysus  was  used  to  typify  the  future  marriage  of 
the  dead  with  their  gods.  The  reason  for  this  identification  seems 
simply  to  be  that  the  cults  in  which  the  two  gods  figured,  although 
differing  in  outward  form,  were  felt  to  express  one  and  the  same 
idea — namely  the  conception  of  death  as  a  form  of  marriage ;  and 
the  tendency  to  identify  in  such  cases  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
god  Dionysus  was  even,  we  are  told,  identified  with  the  mortal 
Adonis^,  presumably  because  the  worship  of  each,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  turned   upon  this  one  cardinal  doctrine. 

Secondly,  Furtwangler  points  out  that  the  marriage  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  represented  for  living  men  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
marriage  of  Hades  and  Persephone  (or  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne) 
represented  for  the  dead.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  close  resemblance  between  Aristophanes'  picture  of  Hera's 
wedding  and  those  funeral  monuments  and  vases  which  Furt- 
wangler describes;  for  there  too  'golden-winged  Eros  held  firm 
the  reins,  and  drave  the  wedding-car  of  Zeus  and  blessed  Hera".' 
In  other  words,  this  Olympian  marriage  was  only  one  among 
several  mystic  marriages  which  all  conveyed,  though  in  diverse 
form,  the  same  lesson,  that  marriage  was  the  perfection  of  divine 
life  no  less  than  of  human  life,  and  therefore  that  hereafter 
when  men,  or  at  any  rate  the  blessed  and  initiated  among 
men,  should  come  to  dwell  with  their  gods,  no  bond  of 
communion  between  gods  and  men  could  be  perfect  short  of  the 
marriage-bond. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  drama  of  Hera's  wedding  with 
Zeus  should  most  often  have  been  chosen  to  be  played  at  an 
ordinary  wedding,  because  it  would  not  obtrude  thoughts  of  death 
upon  a  joyous  event  with  such  insistence  as  most  of  the  other 

1  See  above,  p.  585.  ^  Plutarch,  Sympos.  iv.  5.  3. 

3  Aristoph.  Aves,  1737. 
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religions  legends  which  reposed  upon  the  same  fundamental 
doctrine ;  but  sometimes,  we  know,  it  was  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter  who  officiated  at  wedding-ceremonies,  and  in  those  cases 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  Persephone  and  not  Hera  who 
was  the  divine  prototype  of  the  bride,  and  the  thought  that  her 
wedding  was  a  wedding  with  the  god  of  death  could  not  have  been 
excluded.  At  funerals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Zeus  and 
Hera  which  was  preferred  at  weddings  owing  to  its  less  obvious 
allusion  to  death,  would  for  that  same  reason  have  found  less 
favour  than  those  other  marriage-legends  in  which  the  identity  of 
death  with  marriage  was  more  clearly  enunciated;  and  of  these, 
owing  to  the  exceptional  reverence  in  which  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  held,  the  story  of  Persephone  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  most  frequent.  Yet  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
Aristophanes  at  which  we  have  just  glanced,  for  one  subtle  touch 
which  suggests  the  connexion  of  Hera's  wedding  with  human 
weddings,  there  is  another  subtle  touch  which  suggests  its  relation 
with  human  death.  The  first  is  an  epithet  applied  to  Eros  who 
drove  the  wedding-car — the  epithet  dfj,<j)i6aXrj^,  used  of  one  who 
has  both  parents  living \  The  allusion  to  human  weddings  is  clear. 
It  was  no  doubt  imperative  in  old  time,  as  it  still  is,  in  Greece, 
that  anyone  who  attended  upon  a  bride  or  bridegroom,  as  for 
instance  the  bearer  of  water  for  the  bridal  bath,  should  have  both 
parents  living ;  and  the  use  of  the  same  term  in  reference  to  Eros, 
the  attendant  upon  Zeus  and  Hera,  marks  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  divine  marriage  and  the  marriage  of  living  men  and 
women.  But  another  epithet  in  the  passage  conveys  no  less  clear 
an  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  those,  whom  men  call  dead,  with 
their  deities.  Hera  is  named  evSai,fj,a>v,  a  word  which,  meaning 
'  favoured  by  God,'  may  seem  strangely  applied  to  one  who  herself 
was  divine  2.  But  it  was  selected  by  Aristophanes  for  a  good 
reason  ;  by  the  word  evBaifiovla  was  commonly  denoted  that  future 
bliss  which  the  initiated  believed  to  consist  in  wedlock  with  their 
deities.  Like  6eo(f)iXiji;,  '  god-beloved,'  the  term  evhaifimv,  '  blessed,' 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  catch-word  of  the  mysteries^ ;  and  the  applica- 

'  Of.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  I.  c. 

2  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  an  unique  case.  Plato  applies  the  same  epithet  to 
the  gods  as  a  whole,  but  above  all  to  Eros,  clearly,  I  think,  with  something  of  the 
same  significance.     See  Plato,  Sympos.  §  21,  p.  195  a. 

^  Cf.  Theo  Smyrnaeus,  Math.  i.  18;  Ariatidi.  Eleusin.  p.  415;  Plato,  Phaedrus, 
p.  48.  f         ,  ,  < 
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tion  of  it  to  Hera  in  Aristophanes'  ode  brings  the  legend  of  Hera's 
marriage  into  rank  with  those  other  wedding-stories  whose  actual 
plot  hinged  upon  the  identity  of  death  and  marriage.  Thus 
though  one  legend  might  be  more  appropriate  in  its  externals  to 
one  occasion,  and  another  legend  to  another  occasion,  the  ultimate 
and  fundamental  idea  of  them  all  was  single  and  the  same. 

This  view  is  boldly  championed  by  the  second  authority  whom 
I  proposed  to  quote  upon  the  subject  of  mystic  marriage-scenes 
depicted  on  funeral- monuments.  'The  idea,'  says  Lenormant,  'of 
mystic  union  in  death  is  frequently  indicated  in  the  scenes  repre- 
sented upon  sarcophagi  and  painted  vases.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  idea  is  expressed  there  only  in  an  allusive  manner,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  identification  which  this  marriage-scene  established 
between  the  dead  person  and  the  deity,  by  means  of  such  subjects 
as  the  carrying  off  of  Cephalus  by  Aurora,  or  Orithyia  by  Boreas, 
or  the  love-story  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis^'  '  Thus,'  he  explains, 
'  a  girl  carried  off  (by  death)  from  her  parents  was  simply  a  bride 
betrothed  to  the  infernal  god,  and  was  identified  with  Demeter's 
maiden  daughter,  the  victim  of  the  passion  and  violence  of  Hades ; 
a  j^oung  man  cut  off  by  an  early  fate  figured  as  the  beautiful 
Adonis,  snatched  away  by  Persephone  from  the  love  of  Aphrodite, 
and  brought,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  bed  of  the  queen  of  the 
lower  worldl'  The  identification  which  Lenormant  sees  in  these 
several  instances  is  an  identification,  I  suppose,  not  of  personalities 
but  of  destinies.  The  popular  religion  of  ancient  Greece  shows 
little  trace  of  any  pantheistic  view  which  would  have  contem- 
plated the  absorption  of  the  personality  of  the  dead  man  or  woman 
into  that  of  any  god  or  goddess.  Indeed  the  very  number  of  the 
personally  distinct  deities  with  whom,  on  such  an  hypothesis,  the 
dead  would  have  been  identified,  as  well  as  that  continuance  of 
sexual  difference  in  the  future  life  which  is  postulated  by  the  very 
doctrine  before  us,  precludes  all  thought  of  personal  identification. 
Eather  it  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  dead  person  which  was 
identified  with  the  destiny  of  the  deity  or  hero  whose  marriage 
was  represented  on  sarcophagus  or  cippus  or  commemorative  vase'*. 
The  lot  of  Kore  or  Ariadne  or  Orithyia  prefigured  the  lot  of  mortal 

1  Lenormant,  Monographie  de  la  vote  sacrie  eleminienne,  p.  54. 

2  i.  c. 

'  For  a  long  list  of  such  monuments  dealing  with  the  story  of  Persephone,  see 
Clarac,  Miisee  de  Sculpt,  anc.  et  mod. — '  Bas-reliefs  Greos  et  Eomains,'  pp.  209 — 10. 
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women  hereafter;  the  fortunes  of  Adonis  or  Cephalus  typmed 
those  of  mortal  men ;  and  all  the  marriage-scenes  alike,  whatever 
the  differences  of  presentation,  revealed  the  hope  and  the  promise 
of  wedlock  hereafter  between  mankind  and  their  deities. 

But  Lenormant  mentions  one  vase-painting^  in  which  this 
fundamental  doctrine  is  taught  not  by  parables  of  mythology,  but 
more  overtly  and  directly.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  marriage  of 
a  youth,  whose  name,  Polyetes,  is  in  pathetic  contrast  with  his 
short  span  of  years  spent  upon  earth,  with  a  goddess  Eudaemonia 
(or  '  Bliss')  in  the  lower  world.  In  this  deity  Lenormant  sees  '  the 
infernal  goddess  under  an  euphemistic  name.'  Nor  could  any  more 
significant  name  have  been  used.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  evBaifiovta  was  a  term  much  favoured  by  the  initiated  in  the 
mysteries,  and  was  openly  used  by  them  to  denote  that  future 
bliss  which  secretly  was  understood  to  consist  in  divine  wedlock. 
Hence  the  scene  upon  this  vase  would  at  once  suggesu  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries,  that  the 
youth,  being  presumably  of  the  number  of  the  initiated,  had  found 
in  death  the  realisation  of  his  happy  hopes  and  had  entered  into 
blissful  union  with  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world. 

To  sum  up  briefly :  we  have  seen  alike  in  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  in  the  folk-songs  of  modern  Greece  that  death 
has  commonly  been  conceived  by  the  Hellenic  race  in  the  guise 
of  a  wedding ;  a  review  of  marriage-customs  and  funeral-customs 
both  ancient  and  modern  has  re-affirmed  the  constant  association  of 
death  and  marriage,  and  has  shown  how  deep-rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  that  idea  must  have  been  which  produced 
a  deliberate  assimilation  of  funeral-rites  to  the  ceremonies  of 
marriage.  Next  we  investigated  the  connexion  of  the  mysteries 
with  the  popular  religion,  and  saw  reason  to  hold  that,  far  from 
being  subversive  of  it  or  alien  to  it,  they  inculcated  doctrines 
which  were  wholly  evolved  from  vaguer  popular  ideas  always 
current  in  Greece.  Finally  we  traced  in  many  of  those  legends, 
on  which  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  mysteries  are  known 
to  have  been  based,  a  common  motif,  the  idea  that  death  is  the 
entrance  for  men  into  a  blissful  estate  of  wedded  union  with  their 
deities.  And  this  religious  ideal  not  only  satisfies  the  condition  of 
1  Monographic  de  la  vote  sacree  eleusinienne,  p.  56. 
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agreement  with,  and  evolution  from,  those  popular  views  in  which 
death  figured  somewhat  vaguely  as  a  form  of  wedding,  but  also 
proves  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  two  religious 
sentiments  with  which  earlier  chapters  have  dealt ;  first,  the  ardent 
desire  for  close  communion  with  the  gods,  and  secondly,  the  belief 
that  men's  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls  survived  death  and  dissolu- 
tion ;  for  if  the  body  by  means  of  its  disintegration  rejoined  the 
soul  in  the  nether  world,  and  the  human  entity  was  then  com- 
plete, enjoying  the  same  substantial  existence,  the  same  physical 
no  less  than  mental  powers,  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  upper 
world,  and  which  the  immortal  gods  enjoyed  uninterrupted  by 
death,  then,  since  the  same  rite  of  marriage  was  the  consummation 
both  of  divine  life  and  of  human  life,  men's  yearning  for  close 
communion  with  their  gods  req  uired  for  its  ideal  and  perfect  satis- 
faction the  full  union  of  wedlock  ;  and  the  sacrament  which  assured 
men  of  this  consummation  was  the  highest  development  of  the 
whole  Greek  religion,  the  mysteries. 

Such  a  sacrament  and  such  aspirations  might  well  have 
offended  even  those  Christians  of  early  days,  if  such  there  were, 
who  were  willing  to  deal  sympathetically  with  paganism ;  that 
those  who  were  its  declared  enemies,  and  were  ready  to  use  against 
it  the  weapons  of  perversion  and  vituperation,  found  in  this  con- 
ception a  vulnerable  point,  is  readily  understood.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  in  the  very  idea  which  they  most  vilified  there  was 
a  certain  curious  analogy  between  the  new  religion  and  the  old. 
Just  as  paganism  allowed  to  each  man  or  woman  individually 
the  hope  of  becoming  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride  of  one  of  their 
many  deities,  .so  Christianity  represented  the  Church,  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  collectively,  as  the  bride  of  its  sole  deity.  But 
the  analogy  is  superficial  only.  The  bond  of  feeling  which  united 
the  Church  with  God  was  very  differently  conceived  from  that 
which  drew  together  the  pagans  and  their  deities.  The  chastened 
'  charity '  {a<ydirr))  of  the  Christians  had  little  in  common  with  the 
passionate  love  (epo)';)  with  which  the  Greeks  of  old  time  had 
dared  look  upon  their  gods.  Theirs  was  the  Love  that  '  held  firm 
the  reins  and  drave  the  wedding-car  of  Zeus  and  blessed  Hera'' ; 
the  Love  that  hovered  above  the  steeds  of  Hades  and  changed  for 

1  Aristoph.  Aves,  1737. 
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Persephone  the  road  of  death  into  a  road  to  bliss ;  the  Love  whom 
'  no  immortal  may  escape  nor  any  of  mankind  whose  life  passeth 
as  a  day,  but  whoso  hath  him  is  as  one  mad' ' ;  and  the  only  true 
consummation  of  such  love  was  wedlock. 

This  conception  necessarily  implied  the  equality  of  men  with 
their  gods  in  the  future  life ;  and  that  future  equality  was  some- 
times represented  as  no  more  than  a  return  to  that  which  was  in 
the  beginning.  '  One  is  the  race  of  men  with  the  race  of  gods ; 
for  one  is  the  mother  that  gave  to  both  our  breath ;  yet  are  they 
sundered  by  powers  wholly  diverse,  in  that  mankind  is  as  naught, 
but  heaven  is  builded  of  brass  that  abideth  ever  unshaken^.'  So 
sang  Pindar  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ;  but  the  Orphic 
tablet  which  has  been  already  quoted  carries  on  the  thought  into 
the  future : 

'  Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  immortal. 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race, 
But  Fate  laid  me  low        .         .         .' 

So  far  with  Pindar.  But  the  dead  man's  claims  do  not  end  there : 
^  I  was  admitted  to  the  embrace  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Under- 
world ' ;  already  had  he  received  a  foretaste  of  that  divine  wedlock 
which  implied  equality  with  the  gods;  and  so  there  comes  the 
answer, '  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of 
mortal.' 

This  idea  commended  itself  even  to  thinkers  who  did  not 
believe  in  bodily  survival  after  death.  Plato,  in  the  Phaedo, 
where  above  all  things  is  taught  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  alone,  yet  avails  himself  of 
the  belief  that  the  pure  among  mankind  shall  attain  even  to  god- 
head hereafter.  To  him  the  pure  are  not  the  initiated  indeed,  but 
the  earnest  strivers  after  wisdom.  In  his  theory  of  retributive 
metempsychosis  he  surmises  that  those  who  have  followed  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  shall  hereafter  enter  the  ranks  of  asses  and  other 
lustful  beasts ;  that  those  who  have  wrought  violence  shall  enter 
the  ranks  of  wolves  and  hawks  and  kites ;  that  those  who  have 
practised  what  is  popularly  accounted  virtue,  but  without  true 
understanding,  shall  enter  the  ranks  of  harmless  and  social 
•creatures,  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  or  even  the  ranks  of  men  once 

1  Soph.  Antig.  787  ff.  2  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  init. 
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more.      '  But  into  the    ranks  of  gods  none  may    enter   without 
having  followed  after  wisdom  and  so  departing  hence  wholly  pure 
— none  save  the  lover  of  knowledge\'      What  precise   meaning 
Plato  attached  to  his  phrase  'to  enter  the  ranks'  (et?  761^0?  eV- 
Bvea-dai  or   affuKveiaOai),  to   which   he    adheres   throughout  the 
passage,  is  a  question  which  agitated  the  Neoplatonists^  somewhat 
needlessly.      The    phrase  is  intended   either  literally  throughout 
or   allegorically   throughout.      If  it   be  allegorical,  the    meaning 
must  be  that  all  human  souls  shall  enter  again  into  human  bodies, 
but  that  they  shall  start  this  new  phase  of  existence  with  the 
qualities  of  lust,  violence,  respectability,  or  real  virtue  and  purity, 
acquired  in  the  previous  life — merely  resembling,  as  nearly  as  men 
may,  asses,  wolves,  bees,  or  gods.     Now  as  regards  the  first  three 
classes,  this  allegorical  interpretation,  if  a  little  forced,  is  feasible 
enough  ;  but  what  of  the  fourth  class  ?     Shall  the  soul  which  has 
attained  purity,  the  very  negation  of  fleshliness  in  Plato's  view,  suffer 
re-incarnation  and  struggle  once  more  against  the  flesh  1     Surely 
the  allegorical  explanation  is  at  once  condemned.    The  phrase  was 
intended  literally^    Plato  signified  the  re-incarnation  of  the  lustful, 
the  violent,  and  the  merely  respectable,  in  the  forms  of  animals  of 
like  character,  and  he  signified — I  must  not  say  the  re-incarnation, 
for  Plato's  gods  were  spiritual  and  not  carnal — but  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  pure  in  the  form  of  gods.     And  in  the  same  spirit 
Plutarch    too  contemplated  the  possibility  of  some  men's  souls 
becoming  first    heroes,   and    from    heroes    rising  to  the  rank   of 
'  daemons,'  and  from  '  daemons '  coming  to  share,  albeit  but  rarely, 
in  real  godheads 

Thus  even  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  most  spiritually- 
minded  of  pagan  thinkers  owed  much  to  the  purely  popular 
religion.  The  Orphic  tablet  links  up  the  popular  conception  of 
death  as  a  wedding  with  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  deification 
of  the  soul.  '  I  was  admitted  to  the  embrace  of  Despoina,  Queen 
of  the  underworld ' :  '  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God 
instead  of  mortal.' 

But  if  Plato,  even  in  his  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  life 
hereafter,  owed  something  to  the  popular  religion,  he  drew  upon  it 

1  Plato,  Phaedo,  cap.  32,  p.  82  b,  c. 
'•^  See  Geddes'  notes  ad  loc. 

*  For  other  evidence  confirming  this  view,  see  Geddes'  notes  ad  loc. 

*  Plutarch,  de  defect,  orac.  cap.  10,  p.  415. 
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far  more  freely  in  his  conception  of  Love.  In  the  Symposium  one 
speech  after  another  culminates  in  the  assertion  of  that  belief 
which  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  mysteries.  '  So  then  I 
say,'  says  Phaedrus,  '  that  Love  is  the  most  venerable  of  the  gods, 
the  most  worthy  of  honour,  the  most  powerful  to  grant  virtue  and 
blessedness  unto  mankind  both  in  life  and  after  death'.'  And  in 
the  same  tone  too  Eryxiraachus :  '  He  it  is  that  wields  the 
mightiest  power  and  is  the  source  for  us  of  all  blessedness  and 
of  our  power  to  have  loving  fellowship  both  with  one  another 
and  with  the  gods  that  are  stronger  than  we''.'  And  finally 
Aristophanes :  It  is  Love,  '  who  in  this  present  life  gives  us  most 
joys  by  drawing  like  unto  like,  and  for  our  hereafter  displays  hopes 
most  high,  if  we  for  our  part  display  piety  towards  the  gods,  that 
he  will  restore  us  to  our  erstwhile  nature  and  will  heal  us  and  will 
make  us  happy  and  blessed  V 

This  is  not  Platonic  philosophy  but  popular  religion.  Phrase 
after  phrase  reveals  the  origin  of  this  conception  of  Love.  The 
hopes  most  high  were  the  hopes  held  forth  by  the  mysteries ;  the 
blessedness  and  the  loving  fellowship  with  gods  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  hopes.  In  such  language  did  men  ever  hint  at  the 
joys  to  which  their  mystic  sacraments  gave  access.  And  Plato 
here  ventures  yet  further.  The  author  of  those  high  hopes,  the 
founder  of  that  blessedness,  he  proclaims,  is  none  other  than  Love  • 
— Love  that  appealed  not  to  the  soul  only  of  the  initiated,  but  to 
the  whole  man,  both  soul  and  body — Love  that  meant  not  only 
the  yearning  after  wisdom  and  holiness  and  spiritual  equality  with 
the  gods,  but  that  same  passion  which  drew  together  man  and 
woman,  god  and  goddess — the  passion  of  mankind  for  their  deities, 
fed  in  this  life  by  manifold  means  of  communion  and  even  by 
sacramental  union,  satisfied  hereafter  in  the  full  fruition  of  wedded 
bliss. 

1  Plato,  Symp.  §  7,  p.  180.  2  jj;^,  §  15,  p.  188. 

■'  ibid.  §  19,  p.  193. 
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Ablutions,  at  weddings  and  at  funerals, 

555 
Aborigines,  regarded  as  wizards,  248 ; 

their  relations  with  invaders,  244 
Absolution,  and  dissolution,  401;  of  the 

dead,  396  ff. 
Achaeans,  religion  of,  521  f. 
Adonis,   story  of,   582 ;    story  of,   how 

interpreted,    580 ;     as    type    of    the 

initiated,  582 
Aeschylus,  popular  beliefs  utilised  by, 

437  ff. ,   459  f. ;   religious  sympathies 

of,  523 
Aetolus,  story  of,  273 
Agamemnon,  as  revenant,  438 
Alastor,   application   of   word,    465  ff. ; 

as  proper  name  (in  Homer),  473 ;  as 

term   of   abuse,    477 ;    derivation    of 

word,  471 ;   development  of  meaning 

of   word,    475  f. ;    meaning   of,    476 ; 

original  meaning  of,  472 
Alastores,  462  ff. ;  not  originally  deities, 

467  ff. 
Allatius,  on  vrykolakes,  364  ff. 
Amorgos,  oracle  of,  332 
Amulets,   12-13,  21,  140 
Amymone,  story  of,  593 
Ancient  language,  attempted  revival  of, 

30 
Angels,  exorcism  of,  68 ;  good  and  bad, 

288;   worship  of,  42 
Animals,  unlucky  species  of,  307 
Anointing,  of  the  dead,  557 
Anthropomorphic   conception    of    God, 

52 
Antigone,  as  'bride  of  Acheron,'  551 
Antiphon,  on  blood-guUt,  443 
Aphrodite,    117-120 ;     '  eldest    of    the 

Fates,'  120;   mystic  rites  of,  580 
Apis,   story  of,  459 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  257 
Apostasy,  409 

Apple,  symbolic  usage  of,  558 
'  Arabs  '  (a  class  of  demons),  211,  276  f. ; 

identified  with  vryTcolahes  (q.v.),  277 
Ariadne,   story  of,  how  represented  on 

sepulchral  monuments,  598 
Aristomenes,   76 
Arrogance  of  Greeks,   29 
Art,  in  relation  to  religion,   1 


Artemidorus,   on  death  and  marriage, 

553  ff. 
Artemis,  163-171 ;  as  huntress,  165  ;  as 

the   Moon,  165;    bathing  of,   164-5; 

displaced  by  S.  Artemidos,  44;  modern 

character  of,  169 ;  offerings  to,  170 
Asclepius,    in     serpent-form,    274    f.  ; 

re-incarnation  of,  in  mock-mysteries, 

589 
Ass-centaurs,   235  and  237  f . 
Athene,  and  the  owl,  207  ;  succeeded  by 

Virgin  Mary,  45 
Athenians,  religious  sympathies  of,  523 
Attis,  586 

Augury  (see  Auspices) 
August,  certain  days  sacred  to  Nymphs, 

152 
Auspices,   308  ff. ;  affected  by  number, 

313;    from   any  movement  of  birds, 

311 ;    from  cry  of  birds,   311 ;    from 

flight  of  birds,  311;  from  posture  of 

birds,  311;    modified  by  position  of 

observer,  312 
Avengers,  dead  persons  as,  438 
Avengers  of  Blood,   ancient  names  for, 

462  ff. ;  their  resemblance  to  modern 

vrykolakes,  458 
Axe,  double-headed,  as  religious  symbol, 

72 

'  Baboutzioarios,'  217 

Bacchic  rites,  38 

Baptism,  exorcisms  at,  15  ;  neglect  of, 

409 
Beast-dances,  224  ff. 
Bed-chambers,  in  temples,  587 
Beehive  tombs,  original  use  of,  94 
Bells,  worn  at  popular  festivals,  224  ff. 
'  Binding '  and  '  loosing, '  397 
Binding-spells,  19 ;  means  of  loosing,  19 
Birds,  as  messengers,  in  modern  ballads, 
316  f . ;    as  messengers  of  particular 
gods,   309 ;    colloquial  application  of 
word,   315 ;  in  popular  ballads,   315 ; 
still  acknowledged  as  messengers  of 
heaven,  315 ;  which  classes  observed 
for  auspices  (q.v.)',  308  f. ;  why  selected 
for  divination,  308 
Black-handled  knife,  as  charm,   286 
Blessing  the  waters,  197 
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Blood-guilt,  ancient  conception  of,  451 ; 
Attic  law  concerning,  443 ;  penalties 
for,  453 ;  Plato's  legislation  concern- 
ing, 444 

Blue  beads,  as  amulets,  12 

Body  and  soul,  relation  of,  361ff.,  526 ff.; 
re-union  of,  538 

Bones  of  the  dead,  how  treated  after 
exhumation,  540  f. 

Boreas,  52 

Breast-bone  of  fowl,  divination  from, 
327 

Bridal  customs  (see  Wedding,  Marriage) 

'  Bridge  of  Arta,'  The,  262  f. 

Brumalia  (in  Greece),  221 

Burial  {sue  also  Cremation,  Inhuma- 
tion) ;  demanded  by  ghosts,  431 ;  lack 
of,  407  f. ,  427,  449 ;  lack  of,  as  punish- 
ment, 457 

Buzzing  in  ear,  as  omen,  329 

Callicantzari,  190-255;  afraid  of  fire, 
202 ;  beast-like  elements  in,  203 ; 
compared  with  Centaurs,  253 ;  demons 
or  men  ?,  207-211 ;  description  of, 
191 ;  description  of  smaller  species 
of  193;  development  of  superstition 
concerning,  254;  dialectic  forms  of 
name,  211  ff.;  footgear  of,  221 ;  general 
habits  of,  194  ;  how  outwitted,  196- 
200 ;  identified  with  Centaurs,  235 ; 
identified  with  were- wolves,  208; 
offerings  to,  201,  232;  originally 
anthropomorphic,  206 ;  origin  of 
name,  211  ff. ;  power  of  transforma- 
tion possessed  by,  204,  240;  pre- 
cautions against,  200-202 ;  resembling 
Satyrs  and  Centaurs,  192;  sources  of 
their  features  and  attributes,  237  ff. ; 
stories  concerning,  196-200 ;  their 
activity  limited  to  Christmastide, 
221;  their  relation  to  Satyrs,  etc., 
229  ff. ;  two  main  classes  of,  191 ; 
variously  represented,  190 ;  whether 
demons  or  men  originally,  209  ff. ; 
wives  of,  200 

Callicantzaros,  The  Great,  195 

Callirrhoe,  as  sacred  spring,  555 

Candles,  thrown  into  grave  at  funeral, 
512 

'Captain  Thirteen,'  a  folk-story,  75 

Carnival,  celebrations  of,  224  ff. 

Cat,  jumping  over  dead  person,  410 ; 
omens  drawn  from,  328 

Caves,  haunted  by  Nymphs,   160 

Cenotaphs,  490 

Centauros,  son  of  Ixion,  242 

Centaurs  [see  Callicantzari),  190-255 ; 
and  Lapithae,  242 ;  as  wizards,  248  f.; 
compared  with  Callicantzari,  253  ; 
general  character  of,  246 ;  Heracles' 
fight  with,  253 ;  how  represented  in  Art, 


247 ;  in  Hesiod,  242  ;  in  Homer,  243  ; 
in  Pindar,  241;  popular  conception 
of,  how  affected  by  Art,  252 ;  Prof. 
Bidgeway's  view  of,  244  ff. ;  variona 
species  of,  235,  237  ;  whether  human 
or  divine  in  origin,  241  ff. ;  why  called 
'Beasts,'  245  S. 
Cephalus,  601 
Cerberus,  97,  99 

Character  of  modem  Greeks,  28  ff. 
Charms,  286 

Charon,  98-117;  addressed  as  'Saint,' 
53 ;  ancient  literary  presentation  of, 
106;  as  ferryman,  earliest  mention 
of,  114 ;  brother  to  Uranos,  116 ; 
identified  with  Death,  114 

Charon's  obol,  108,  285 ;  as  charm  to 
prevent  soul  from  re-entering  body, 
434 ;  custom  of,  how  interpreted, 
405  f. 

Charos,  appearance  of,  100  ;  as  agent  of 
God,  101-4  ;  as  archer,  105  ;,  as  ferry- 
man, 107;  as  godfather,  story  of,  102; 
as  horseman,  105;  as  pirate,  107-8; 
as  warrior,  105  ;  as  wrestler,  104, 105; 
Christianised  character  of,  101 ;  coin 
as  fee  for,  109  ;  functions  of,  101 ; 
household  of,  99;  in  connexion  with 
Christianity,  101 ;  originally  Pelasgian 
deity,  116 ;  pagan  character  of,  105 

Charun,  Etruscan  god,  116 

Child-birth,  precautions  against  Nereids 
observed  at,  140  ;  precautions  at, 
10-11 

Children,  conceived  or  born  on  Church- 
festivals,  how  afflicted,  408;  liable 
to  lycanthropy,  208  ;  preyed  upon  by 
Gelloudes,  177 ;  preyed  upon  by 
Striges,  181 ;  stricken  by  Nereids, 
how  treated,  145  ;  suspected  of  lycan- 
thropy, how  treated,  210 

Chiron,  241  ff.,  248;  as  magician  and 
prophet,   248  f. 

Cholera,  personified,  22 

Christ,  accepted  as  new  deity  by  pagans, 
41 

'  Christian,'  popular  usage  of  word,  66 

Christianity,  became  polytheistic,  42 ; 
and  paganism,  36 

Church,  influenced  by  paganism,  572  f. 

Churching  of  women,  20 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Mysteries, 
570,  572;  on  rites  of  Aphrodite,  581 

Clytemnestra,  ghost  of,  474 

Cock,  as  victim,  326 

Cocks,  superstitions  concerning,  195 

Coin,  as  charm.  111;  placed  in  mouth 
of  dead  persons,  108,  405 ;  placed  in 
mouth  of  dead  persons,  various  sub- 
stitutes for,  112 

'  Comforting,'  feast  of,  538 

Common  origin  of  gods  and  men,  65 
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Oommunion  with  gods,  philosophers' 
views  of,  296 

Conquering  and  conquered  races,  rela- 
tions of,  244 

Conservatism,  religious,   95,  295,  337 

'  Constantine  and  Aret6  '  (ballad),  391  f. 

Continuity  of  Greek  life  and  thought, 
552 

Convention,  literary,  429 

Corpse,  re-animation  of,  112  (see  Ee- 
■  animation.  Resuscitation) 

Coryoian  cave,  161 

Courage  of  Greeks,  28 

Cremation  (see  aZso Funeral-rites),  485  ff.; 
ceremonial,  496,  512 ;  ceremonial 
substitute  for,  491 ;  Christian  attitude 
towards,  501 ;  combined  with  inhuma- 
tion, 494 ;  disuse  of,  501  f . ;  for  dis- 
posing of  revenants  in  Ancient  Greece, 
416  ;  for  disposing  of  vrykolakes,  411; 
in  theory  preferable  to  inhumation, 
488  f. ;  in  recent  times,  603 ;  intro- 
duced by  Achaeans,  491 ;  motives  for, 
502  f.;  preferred  to  inhumation,  500  f. ; 
revival  of,  502 ;  serving  same  religious 
end  as  inhumation,  491  ff. 

Crockery  broken  at  funerals,  520 

Crow,  809 ;  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
of  divination,   310 

Curses,  387  ff.,  409  ;  diagnosed  by  their 
efiects,  396  ;  executed  by  demonic 
agents,  448 ;  fixity  of,  417 ;  in  Euri- 
pides, 418  ;  in  Sophocles,  419  ;  opera- 
tion of,  447;  parental,  39 Iff.;  revoking 
of,  388  f. 

Custom-dues,  for  passage  of  soul  to 
other  world,  285 

Customs-officers,  celestial,   284 

Cybele,  rites  of,  586 

Daemons,  Plutarch's  theory  of,  583  f. 

Danaids,  as  types  of  unmarried  women, 
592 

Dances,  34 

Dead,  messages  to  the,  345 ;  worship 
of  the,  529  note  1 

Dead  persons,  as  messengers  to  the 
other  world,  344  ff. ;  what  kinds  of 
food  presented  to,  538  f. 

Deadly  sins,  425  ff. 

Death,  as  penalty  for  bloodguilt,  455; 
conceived  as  a  form  of  marriage,  by 

■'  Sophocles,  549  H. ;  conceived  as  a 
form  of  marriage,  in  modern  dirges, 
546  ff. ;  conceived  as  a  wedding  with 
Persephone,  595 ;  how  personified  in 
the  Alcestis,  115;  in  correlation  with 
marriage,  558 ;  represented  as  a 
wedding  on  sepulchral  monuments, 
597  f.;   sudden  or  violent,  408,  427 

Death-struggle,  288,  289;  how  eased, 
389 

L. 


Decomposition  (see  Dissolution) 

Degeneracy  of  mankind,  294 

Deities,  gregarious  or  solitary,  70;  non- 
Christian,  how  denoted,  67;  pagan, 
local  names  for,  69 

'Delivering  unto  Satan,'  406 

Demeter  [see  also  Mysteries  of  Demeter), 
79-98;  and  Poseidon,  modern  story 
of,  86;  as  corn-goddess,  562;  character 
of,  92;  Cretan  legend  of,  579;  dis- 
placed by  S.  Demetrius,  44;  dwelling- 
place  of,  92 ;  evidence  for  identity 
of,  92;  her  priestesses  ofliciatiug  at 
weddings,  590  ;  horse-headed,  87,  252 ; 
in  Homer,  522 ;  in  modern  story,  54 ; 
modern  functions  of,  93 ;  modern  titles 
of,  89 ;  modern  worship  of  her  statue, 
80  ;  mysteries  of  [see  Mysteries) ;  re- 
presented by  S.  Demetrius,  79  ;  stories 
of  her  union  with  anen,  579  f.;  story 
of,  compared  with  story  of  Christ, 
576;  where  originally  domiciled,  93- 
96 

Demeter  and  Persephone,  modern  legend 
of,  80 ;  symbolism  of  myth  concerning, 
88;  unity  of,  88 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  story  of,  587 

Demons,  exorcism  of,  68 

Despoina,  579;  marriage  with,  596 

Deucalion,  93 

Devils,  entering  bodies  of  dead  men, 
416;  exorcism  of,   68 

Devil,  responsible  for  resuscitation  of 
dead  persons,  402 

'Diana,'  164 

Dionysus,  and  Prosymnus,  story  of,  585 ; 
displaced  by  S.  Diouysius,  43;  fes- 
tivals of,  228-230;  identified  with 
Adonis,  699;  identified  with  Hades, 
585,  599;  in  scenes  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  698  f. ;  marriage  of  the 
'  queen '  with,  583 ;  mystic  rites  of,  582 

Dioscuri,  286 

Dipylon-cemetery,   excavations  in,  494 

Dirges,  347;  character  of  modern,  549; 
examples  of  modern,  546  ff. ;  purpose 
of,  519,  649 

Diseases,  caused  by  demons,  22 

Dishonesty  of  Greeks,  31 

Disintegration  [see  Dissolution) 

Dissolution,  and  absolution,  401;  best 
secured  by  cremation,  502 ;  desire  for, 
a  feature  of  Pelasgian  religion,  524; 
distinguished  from  annihilation,  625, 
538;  time  required  for,  486  ff.;  sum- 
mary of  ancient  views  concerning, 
526;   why  desired,  515  ff. 

Divination,  at  weddings,  326 ;  by  chance 
words,  303  ff.;  by  lot,  303;  by  sacrifice, 
264,  318;  'domestic,' 327;  from  birds 
(see  also  Auspices),  308  ff.;  from  breast- 
bone of  fowl,  327 ;  from  chance  words, 
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in  antiquity,  305 ;  from  demeanour  of 
victim,  326;  from  eggs,  331;  from 
involuntary  movements  of  limbs,  etc., 
329 ;  from  meetings  on  the  road,  306 ; 
from  pig's  spleen,  325;  from  sheep's 
shoulder-blade,  321  ff.;  from  eieves, 
331;  from  water,  332  f.;  methods  of, 
compared,  298;  suggested  divisions 
of,  298;  various  branches  of,  298 

Dog  howling  at  night,  significance  of, 
828 

Dogs,  32 

Donkey,  ill-omened,  307 

Dragons,  as  guardians  of  buried  treasure, 
281;  in  folk-story,  82;  popular  con- 
ception of,  280;  story  of,  281  f. 

Drama,  primitive,  224-6;  restrictions 
of,  429;  rudiments  of,  35 

Dreams,  300  ff.;  deliberately  induced, 
303 ;  ecclesiastical  use  of,  301 

Dress,  at  weddings  and  at  funerals, 
557 

'Drumlike'  (as  description  of  dead 
bodies)   (see  Tvixiraviaioi),  370 

Drunkenness,  when  permissible,  303,  533 

Dryads,  151 

Eagle,  309 

Easter,  575  f.;  celebration  of,  572  ff. 

Ecstasy,  in  ancient  reUgion,  37;  religious, 
294  f.,  576 

Eleuainian  mysteries  (see  Mysteries  of 
Demeter) 

Eleusis,  excavations  in  cemetery  at,  495 

Empusa,  174,  175 

Entrails,  inspection  of  victim's,  320, 325 

Ephialtes,  21  (note  2) 

Epiphany,  observance  of,  197;  super- 
stitions concerning,  221 

Equality  of  men  and  gods,  604 

Erinyes  (see  Furies) 

Eros,  118-120 

'Eternal  drunkenness,'  39 

Ethical  influence  of  Christianity,  39 

Eudaemouia,  as  goddess,  602 

Eumaeus,  reception  of  Odysseus  by,  32 

Euphemistic  names  for  deities,  69,  70 

Euripides,  popular  form  of  imprecation 
utilised  by,  418 

Evil  Eye,  amulets  against,  13;  animals 
affected  by,  11-12;  cures  for  maladies 
caused  by,  14;  effects  of,  10;  inanimate 
things  affected  by,  12 ;  in  Greece,  9-15 ; 
means  of  averting,  14 ;  persons  affected 
by,  11;  to  whom  attributed,  9-10; 
widespread  belief  in,  8 

Excommunication  (see  oiso  'binding 'and 
'loosing'),  401;  causing  non-dis- 
solution, instances  of,  898 ff.;  effects 
of,  386,  396 ff.;  origin  of,  406;  pagan 
influence  on  doctrine  of,  401  f. 

Execration  (see  Curses,  Imprecations) 


Exhumation,  540;  at  end  of  three  years, 

487 
Exile,  as  punishment  of  homicide,  445, 

455 
Exorcism,  by  witch,  14-15 

'Pair  Lady  of  the  Mountains,'  166 

Faith-cures,  60,  62 

Fallmerayer,  25 

Fasts,  strictly  observed,  574 

Fate,  289 

Fates,  the,  120-130 ;  appearance  of, 
124;  atbirthof  Athena,  130;  character 
of,  125;  distribution  of  functions 
among,  127;  functions  of,  124,  127; 
inexorability  of,  122 ;  invocations  of, 
122,  128;  number  of,  124;  offerings 
to,  120, 121, 125;  prayer  to,  123 ;  seen 
or  heard,  125-6;  the  lesser,  127-8; 
visits  of,  125;  wrath  of,  126 

Festival-dress,  as  heirloom  from  mother 
to  daughter,  537 

Festivals,  popular,  34,  35;  survival  of 
pagan,  221  ff. 

Fire,  kept  burning  at  grave-side,  507  ff. ; 
omens  drawn  from,  328 

Fishing-net,  as  prophylactic,  21 

Five,  ominous  number,  307  (note  1) 

Flood,  modern  traditions  of  the,  93 

Folklore,  antiquity  of,  8;  as  clue  to 
ancient  religion,  7;  laws  of,  8 

Folk-stories  and  ancient  myths,  relation 
of,  76 

Foreign  cults  naturalised  in  Greece,  580 

Forestry,  superstitions  relating  to,  158 

Fortieth  day  after  death,  customs  and 
beliefs  concerning,  486  ff. 

Foundation-stone,  ceremonial  of  laying, 
264 

Funeral-customs,  845  ff.,  496  ff.;  as- 
similated to  marriage-customs,  560; 
compared  with  marriage-customs, 
554  ff. ;  in  relation  to  the  Mysteries, 
593  f. 

Funeral-feasts  (see  aJsoMemorialFeasts), 
532  f. 

Funeral-meats,  533  f.,  535  f. 

Funeral-rites,  Christian  and  pagan  con- 
trasted, 501 ;  Homeric,  492 ;  in  Dipylon- 
period,  494;  Mycenaean ,  493 ;  purpose 
of,  485  ff. ;  why  necessary  for  due 
dissolution  of  body,  490 

Funerals,  Solon's regulationsconcerning, 
346  ff. 

Funeral-usage,  summary  of  conclusions 
concerning,  513  f. 

Furies,  as  agents  of  Clytemnestra,  448; 
as  personified  Curses,  448;  in  Homer, 
522 ;  origin  of  Aeschylus'  conception 
of,  460  f. 

Furtwangler,  on  death  conceived  as 
wedding,  597 
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Future  life,  Achaean  conception  of,  521  f . ; 
conceived  in  general  as  resembling  life 
of  gods,  525 ;  Homeric  conception  of, 
516  ff.;  material  character  of,  524; 
modern  conceptions  of,  518f.;  Pindaric 
conception  of,  518 

Garlands,  at  weddings  and  at  funerals, 
557  f. 

Garlic,  as  prophylactic,  140 

'Garlic  in  your  eyes,'  14 

GeUo,  71;  by-names  of,  179;  story  of, 
177 

G«lloudes,  176-9,  211;  activities  of, 
179 ;  cure  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  179 

Genii,  255-291 ;  confused  with  victims 
offered  to  them,  267,  271  ff.,  276  f.; 
definition  of,  256;  how  related  to  the 
place  or  object  which  they  inhabit, 
259;  in  form  of  bulls,  2611,  277; 
in  form  of  dragons,  262,  280;  in  form 
of  snakes,  258,  259,  272  f. ;  in  Homer, 
269;  in  human  shape,  275;  mating 
with  Lamiae,  276 ;  of  air,  283  ff. ;  of 
bridges,  262;  of  buildings,  259-275; 
of  churches,  261;  of  houses,  259;  of 
human  beings,  287  ff. ;  of  mountains 
and  caves,  etc.,  280  ff. ;  of  water,  275  ff. ; 
offerings  to,  260,  274;  sacrifice  to, 
262  ff. ;  sacrifice  to,  in  Ancient  Greece, 
269  ff. 

Gennadius,  story  of,  399 

Getae,  human  sacrifice  among  the,  350 

Ghosts,  asking  for  burial  of  body,  431 ; 
conventionally  substituted  for  reve- 
nants  in  ancient  literature,  429; 
haunting  neighbourhood  of  tombs, 
430  f.,  433;  in  ancient  literature,  427; 
modern  Greek  notions  concerning,  428 

Giants,  story  of,  73 
Gifts  to  the  dead,  493,  528  ff.;  how 
regarded  by  the  Church,  531  f . ;  in 
form  of  clothing,  536  f. ;  in  form  of 
drink,  536;  in  form  of  food,  533  ff. ; 
in  modern  Greece,  532 ;  in  the  classical- 
period,  530  f. ;  in  the  Dipylon-period, 
530 ;  in  the  Homeric  Age,  529 ;  in  the 
Mycenaean  Age,  529;  motive  for,  531, 
537;  on  what  days  presented,  530  f.; 
until  -^hat  date  continued,  539  f. 
Goat-skins,    worn    at    certain    popular 

festivals,  223  ff. 
God,  as  controller  of  weather,  in  popular 
phrases,  51;   modern  applications  of 
word,  48 
'God  of  Crete,'  74 
Godhead,  ancient  view  of,  65 ;  attainable 

by  men,  604  f . 
Gods,  character  of  Greek,  526;   Greek 
conception  of,  292  f. 

.Good  Friday,  572  ff.,  574  f. 

Gorgons,    184-190;    and    Scylla,    188; 


appearance  of,  184;  as  deities  of  the 
sea,  188;  character  of,  185;  compared 
■with  Sirens,  187 ;  depravity  of,  185-6 

Gorgon,  meaning  of  the  word,  186 

Goshawk,  311 

Guardian-angels,  288 

Guardian-spirits,  in  ancient  Greece,  290 

Hades,  97  ;  house  of,  how  conceived  by 
Homer,  517  ;  modern  presentment  of, 
518,  549 

Hair,  as  source  of  strength,  76;  cf.  83 

Hare,  unlucky  to  meet,  307 

Hawks,  309 

Headache,  magical  cure  of,  22 

Healing,  miraculous,  60,  302 

Hebrew  religion,  contrasted  with  Greek,  3 

Helena,  286 

HeUos,  displaced  by  S.  EUas,  44 

Hemlock,  578 

Hera,  as  type  of  women,  591 ;  cults  of, 
591;  wedding  of,  599 

Heracles,  469 

Hermes  Agoraeus,  oracle  of,  305 

Hermes,  as  escorter  of  the  dead,  544 ; 
succeeded  by  S.  Michael,  45 

Heroes,  in  form  of  serpents,  278 

Heron,  309 

Hesiodic  Ages  of  mankind,  294 

Hesperides,  282 

Hiccough,  as  omen,  330 

Hippolytus,  oath  of,  418 

Holy  Ghost,  rarely  named  by  peasants, 
51 

Holy  Week,  572  ff. 

Homicide,  Delphic  tradition  concerning, 
444,  480 ;  Plato's  legislation  con- 
cerning, 451 

Honey-cakes,  as  diet  of  genii,  274 

Honey,  as  food  for  the  dead,  533  ;  chief 
offering  to  Nymphs,  150 ;  offered  to 
the  Pates,  121 

Hospitality  of  Greeks,  31 

Human  sacrifice,  262  ff.,  273,  276 ;  a 
modern  conception  of,  341  ff. ;  as 
means  of  sending  a  wife  to  some  god, 
583  ;  long  -  continued  in  Ancient 
Greece,  343  ;  modern  story  of,  339, 
436  ;  substitute  for,  583 

Humour,  popular  sense  of,  69 

Hylas,  modern  parallel  to  story  of,  161 

Hymenaeus,  legend  of,  552 

lasion,  as  type  of  the  initiated,   579 

Icarus,  76 

Icons,  301 

Idolatry,   popular   inclination   towards, 

59 
Image,  magical  treatment  of,  16 
Immorality  of  ancient  deities,  39 
Immortal  fruit,  281  f . ;  waters,  281 
Immortality,  doctrine  of,  350  f . 
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Imprecations  (see  also  Curses),  387  ff. 

Incantation,  against  whirlwinds,  150 

Incorruptibility  (see  also  Vrykolakes), 
384 ;  ?,ncient  imprecations  of,  417  ff. ; 
Apollo's  threat  of,  421;  as  punish- 
ment of  blood-guilt,  456 ;  ecclesiastical 
view  concerning,  396 

Inhumation  (see  also  Funeral-rites), 
485  ff. ;  ceremonial  substitutes  for, 
489  f . ;  combined  with  cremation,  494  ; 
serving  same  religious  end  as  crema- 
tion, 491  ff. ;  the  Pelasgian  rite,  491 

Initiated,  future  happiness  of  the,  563  f. ; 
hopes  of  the,  578  f. 

Ino,  parallel  to  story  of,  138 

Insanity,  popular  view  of,  299 

Inspiration,  299 

Interment  [see  Inhumation) 

Intoxication,  when  permitted,  303,  533 

Iphigenia,  sacrifice  of,  270 

Iron,  as  prophylactic,  140 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  520 

Itching  of  hand  or  foot,  as  omen,  330 

Ixion,  242 

Kalandae   (festival  of   the  Kalends  of 

January),  221 
Ker,  289  f. 

Key  laid  on  breast  of  corpse,   109,  112 
Knife,  black-handled,  as  charm,  20,  172 
Kore  (see  also  Persephone) ;    as  repre- 
sentative of  the  initiated,  578 ;  story 
of,    how    represented    on    sepulchral 
monuments,  597  f. 

Laceration  of  cheeks,  etc. ,  at  funerals,  346 

Lamentation,  at  funerals,  347 

'Lame  Demon,'  The,  195 

Lamia,  ancient  conception  of,  175 ; 
of  the  Sea,  171 ;  responsible  for  water- 
spouts, 172 

Lamiae,  174-6 ;  character  of,  174 ; 
mated  with  genii,  276 

Lamp,  in  Prytaneum,  513  ;  '  The  Un- 
sleeping,' 508  ;  thrown  into  grave  at 
funeral,  512 ;  why  placed  in  graves, 
505  f. 

Language,  as  evidence  of  tradition,  35 

Law  governing  evolution  of  Greek  folk- 
lore, 206 

Leaven,  damaged  by  Evil  Eye,  12 

Left  hand,  unlucky,  312 

Left  to  right,  lucky  direction,  312 

Lenormant,  on  death  conceived  as  a 
wedding,  601 

Leprosy,  penalty  for  eating  pig's  flesh, 
87  ;  why  named  by  Aeschylus  among 
penalties  of  blood-guilt,  453  f. 

Lightning,  as  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geance, 73  ;  persons  and  objects  struck 
by,  73 

Literature,  in  relation  to  religion,  2 


'  Loosing, '  397 ;  equivalent  to  both 
'absolution'  and  'dissolution,'  401 

Love,  as  the  bond  of  feeling  between 
men  and  deities,  603 ;  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mysteries,  606 

Love-charms,  18 

Lucian,  on  offerings  to  gods,  335 

Lycaean  Zeus,  352 

Lyeanthropy,  208,  239  f. ;  in  children, 
380  ;  infants  liable  to,  183 

Lying-in-state,  497 

Madness,  299 ;  among  penalties  of  blood- 
guilt,  454 

Magic,  15-25 ;  sympathetic,  16,  521 

Maniotes,  the,  441 

Mankind,  of  same  race  as  gods,  65,  604 

Marriage  and  death,  correlation  of,  533 

Marriage,  arranged  by  Athenians  between 
Athene  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
587  f. ;  as '  initiation,' 590 ;  association 
of  the  Mysteries  with,  590  f . ;  binding- 
spells  to  prevent  consummation  of, 
19;  mimetic,  as  culminating  point  of 
Mysteries,  589;  mimetic,  enacted  in 
many  cults,  577-587 ;  of  men  with 
deities,  545  ff. ;  of  men  with  deities, 
as  a  religious  doctrine,  560  f. ;  of  men 
with  deities,  as  mystic  doctrine  (sum- 
mary), 602  f.;  the  Sacred  (lepis  yaii-os), 
591 

Marriage-customs,  compared  with  fune- 
ral-customs, 554  ff. ;  transferred  to  the 
funeral-rite,  560 

Masks  worn  at  popular  festivals,  222  ff. 

Matrimonial  prospects,  divination  con- 
cerning, 303 

Meat,  excluded  from  funeral-repasts,  532 

Medea,  463,  468 

Medicine,  popular,  21 

Megrim,  cure  of,  23 

Memorial-feasts,  486  fl. ;  dates  of,  534 ; 
real  purpose  of,  534  f. ;  significance 
of  the  dates  of,  539 

Men  elevated  to  rank  of  daemons,  211 

Messages  to  the  dead,  344  ff. 

Metamorphosis  (see  Transformation) 

Metempsychosis,  Plato's  theory  of, 
604  f. 

Miastor,  application  of  word,  463  f.; 
meaning  of,  477  ff. ;  original  meaning 
of  word,  465 

Miastores,  462  ff. 

Midday,  dangers  of,  79 

Miracles,  expected  by  common-folk,  59  ; 
genuine,  60  ;  sham,  60 

Mirrors,  superstition  concerning,  10 

'Mistress,  The,'  89;  marriage  of,  97 

'  Mistress  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Sea,' 
54,  91,  679 

Monotheism,  compared  with  polytheism, 
40 ;  no  popular  tendency  towards,  3 
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Morality,  little  oonneoteci  with  auoient 
religion,  37 

Mormo,  175 

Mountain-nymphs,  148 

Mourners,  conduct  of,  347 ;  professional, 
347 

Mouse,  omens  drawn  from,  328 

Mouth,  as  exit  of  soul.  111 

Mummer?,  at  Christmastime  and  at 
Carnival,  223  ff. ;  representing  Calli- 
cantzari,  227 

Mumming,  a  survival  of  Dionysiac 
festivals,  229  ff. 

Murder  of  kinsman,  425  ;  legal  punish- 
ment for,  457 

Murdered  men  as  avengers  (see  Avengers, 
Revenants) 

Murdered  persons,  avenging  their  own 
wrongs,  437  ff. ;  bodily  activity  of, 
438;  future  lot  of,  434  f.;  mutila- 
tion of,  435 ;  personal  activity  of, 
440  ff. ;  returning  in  bodily  form, 
438 

Murderers,  future  punishment  of,  434 ff.; 
penalties  incurred  by,  453  ff. 

Mutilation  of  murdered  persons,  435 

Mysteries,  alleged  impurity  of,  569  f. ; 
allusions  to,  in  Tragedy,  550 ;  associ- 
ated with  funerals,  594  f. ;  associated 
with  wedding-rites,  590  f. ;  benefits 
secured  by  participation  in,  38 ;  Chris- 
tian attitude  towards,  569  ;  containing 
no  doctrine  alien  to  popular  religion, 
567 ;  grades  of  initiation  in,  566  ; 
main  doctrines  of  the,  569 ;  openly 
performed  in  Crete,  568  ;  of  Aphrodite, 
581  f.  ;  of  Cybele,  586 ;  of  Demeter 
(see  heloio  Mysteries  of  Demeter) ;  of 
Dionysus,  582 ;  parodied  by  the  false 
prophet  Alexander,  588  f. ;  Sabazian, 
585 ;  summary  of  doctrines  taught  by, 
589  f. ;  summary  of  argument  con- 
cerning, 602  f. ;  their  doctrines  kept 
secret,  567 ;  their  promises  summar- 
ised by  Theo  Smyrnaeus,  566 

Mysteries  of  Demeter,  Achaeans  excluded 
from,  567  f. ;  ancient  references  to, 
563  f. ;  Christian  attitude  towards, 
578;  compared  with  modern  celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Week  and  Easter, 
572  ff. ;  dramatic  nature  of,  577  ; 
their  effect  on  spectators,  576 ;  held 
in  great  veneration,  562  f. ;  how  under- 
stood by  participants,  578  f. ;  Pelas- 
gian  in  origin,  567 ;  safeguards  of 
morality  in,  577  f. ;  specific  charge  of 
impurity  against,  577 ;  test  of  linguis- 
tic purity  imposed  at  Eleusis,  568  ; 
their  kinship  with  Christian  beliefs, 
576 ;  their  promises  based  on  ideas  of 
popular  religion,  565  ;  their  promises 
summarised,  565 


Naiads,  159 

'Nailing,'  magical  rite,  17 

Nationality,  27 

Nereids  (see  also  Nymphs,  Sea-nymphs, 
Mountain-nymphs,  Tree-nymphs,  and 
Water-nymphs),  130  fl.;  animals  sus- 
ceptible to  influence  of,  135;  appear- 
ances of,  131;  bride-like  appearance 
of,  133;  by-names  of,  132;  called 
'  she-devils, '  149 ;  children  carried  off 
by,  150;  confusion  of  different  species, 
153;  consorts  of,  149 ;  cruelty  of ,  139 ; 
cures  for  mischief  done  by ,  145 ;  depart 
at  cock-crow,  137;  description  of, 
132-4;  domestic  aecomphshments  of, 
133;  dress  of,  133;  famed  for  skUl  in 
spinning,  134 ;  festival  of,  153 ;  forms 
of  name,  130  (note  3);  general  pre- 
cautions against,  144;  in  old  signi- 
fication, 146;  inconstancy  of,  135, 
138 ;  longevity  of,  156 ;  magical  ker- 
chief of,  136;  male,  149;  means  of 
protection  against,  140;  not  immortal, 
156;  offerings  to,  140, 150;  responsible 
for  whirlwinds,  150;  'seizure'  by, 
142;  story  of  wedding-procession  of, 
149;  supernatural  qualities  in  dress 
of,  136;  theft  of  children  by,  141; 
their  love  of  children,  140;  their 
marriage  with  men,  134;  their  rela- 
tions with  men,  134-9;  their  relations 
with  women,  139;  transformation  of, 
137;  widespread  belief  in,  131;  with 
feet  of  goat  or  ass,  133 

Nether  world  (see  Under-world) 

Nomocanon  de  excommunicatis,  397 

Nomocanon  concerning  vrykolakes,  365, 
402  f. 

Non-dissolution  (see  also  Vrykolakes), 
366 ;  ancient  imprecations  of,  417  fl. 

Numbers,  lucky  and  unlucky,  313 

Nymphs  (see  also  Nereids),  130  ff.  ; 
not  immoital,  156 ;  punishment  for 
violence  done  to,  584 ;  seizure  by, 
142 

Oedipus,  curse  pronounced  by,  419 

Offerings,  how  affected  by  Christianity, 
337;  to  Artemis,  170;  toCallicantzari, 
201;  to  genii,  27i;  to  gods,  motive  of, 
335,  336  f.;  to  Nereids,  140;  to  Saints, 
58,  337;  to  the  dead  (see  Gifts),  493 

Oil,  spilling  of,  as  omen,  328 

Olive,  foliage  or  wood  used  in  funerals, 
498  f. 

Olympus,  as  abode  of  the  Fates,  128 

Omens  (see  Divination) ;  from  dripping 
of  water,  121 

Oracle  of  Amorgos,  332 

Oracles,  305,  331  ff. 

Orchestra,  35 

Oreads,  148 

39—3 
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Orestes,  how  spurred  on  to  vengeance, 
441  f.;  with  what  penalties  threatened 
by  Apollo,  421 

Orithyia,  601 

Orphios,  38 

Orphic  tablets,  595  f. 

Owl-faced  Athene,  207 

Owls,  309,  310,  311 

'Ox-headed  man,'  The,  (popular  story), 
278 

Pagan  customs,  inveteracy  of,  46 ;  deities, 

how  denoted,  67 
Palmistry,  329 
Pan,  77-9 

Panagia,  portraits  of,  301 
Paradise,  popular  conception  of,  519 
Parga,  evacuation  of,  503 
Parthenon,  Christian  use  of,  46 ;  figures 

in  east  pediment  of,  130 
Patriotism  of  Greeks,  28 
Patroclus,  funeral  of,  348  f.,  529 
Patroclus'  ghost,  429;  why  desirous  of 

burial,  516 
Pausanias,  on  human  sacrifice,  353 
Pedantry  of  Greeks,  30 
Pelasgians,  religion  of,  522  f. 
Peleus  (see  Thetis) 
Pentacle,  113,  406 
Perperla,  24 
Persephone    {see   also   Kore,   Demeter) ; 

'bridal-chamber'  of,  595 
Pharmakos,  355  if. 
Pheneos,  Lake,  85 
'Pheres,'  243 

Philinnion,  story  of,  413,  433 
Phlegon,  story  of  revenant  narrated  by, 

412  ff. 
Phlya,  mystic  rites  at,  587 
Physique  of  Modern  Greeks,  26,  27 
Pig's  flesh,  taboo,  87;  spleen,  used  for 

divination,  325 
Plague,  personified,  22;   personified  as 

trio  of  female  demons,  124 
Pollution,  425;  ancient   conception   of, 

451;  of  bloodguilt,  445 
Polydorus,  ghost  of,  429 
Polynices,  doom  of,  420 
Polytheism,  compared  with  monotheism, 

40  ;  merits  of,  292  ;  modern,  47,  48  ; 

popular  bent  towards,  54 
Pomegranate,  symbolic  usage  of,  558  ft. 
Poseidon,  75-77;  as  healer,  46 
'Possession,'   by  angels  or  devils,  68; 

by    devils,    144;     by    the    devil,    as 

punishment,  406 
Poultry,  divination  from,  312 
Prayer,  usually  accompanied  by  offerings, 

335 
Predestination,  122 
Priest,  unlucky  to  meet,  306 
Prometheus,  legend  of,  74 


Prometheus'  prophecy  of  Zeus'  down- 
fall, 552 

Prytaneum  of  Athens,  shape  of,  96 

Psellus,  on  divination,  321,  324 

Fulcra  vwntium,  167 

Punishment  after  death,  419  ff. 

Purification,  from  hloodguilt,  451,  483; 
means  of,  357 

Purity,  confusion  of  physical  and  moral, 
37 

Pythagoras  and  Zalmoxis,  351 

'Queen  of  the  Mountains,'  The,  163 
'Queen  of  the  Shore,'  The,  163 
Quince,  symbolic  usage  of,  558  f . 

Bail  (ornith.),  309 

Eain-oharm,  23 

Bain-making,  49 

Bam,  as  victim,  326 

Bat,  unlucky  to  meet,  307 

Baven,  309 

Ee-animation(seea!soBesuscitation,Fr2/- 
holakes),  384;  of  corpses  left  unburied, 
449;  of  dead  body  by  the  soul,  432  ff. 

Eeligion,  Achaean  and  Pelasgian  ele- 
ments in,  522  f. ;  character  of  Greek, 
2,  294,  361  f.,  545;  complexity  of 
Greek,  4 

Eeligious  feeling,  dominance  of,  5-7; 
literature,  absence  of,  2-5 

Resuscitation  (see  also  Be-animation, 
Vryltolakes),  388;  of  dead  persons, 
how  viewed  by  the  Church,  402  ff. ; 
of  dead  persons,  summary  of  Hellenic 
belief  concerning,  434 

Eetribution,  doctrine  of  future,  523; 
exactitude  of,  453  ff. ;  law  of,  436 

Bevenants  (see  also  Vrykolakes) ;  ancient 
names  for,  462  ff. ;  ancient  Greek 
instances  of,  412  ff. ;  as  Avengers  of 
blood,  434  ff. ;  as  Avengers  of  blood, 
summary  of  ancient  belief  concerning, 

.  461 ;  as  Avengers  of  blood,  their  traits 
transferred  to  the  Furies,  460;  called 
up  by  sorcerers,  404 ;  contrasted  with 
ghosts,  427;  different  species  of,  384; 
distinguished  from  ghosts,  416 ;  exact- 
ing their  own  vengeance,  in  ancient 
literature,  438;  Greek  conception  of, 
394 ;  harmless  type  of,  394  f. ;  Hellenic 
conception  of,  412 ;  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, 430,  438  f. 

Ehapsodes,   34 

Eichard,  le  P^re,  on  vrykolakes,  367 

Eidgeway ,  on  cremation  and  inhumation, 
491 

Eight  hand,  lucky,  312 

'Eiotings,'  The,  226 

Biver-gods,  277,  280 

Eohde,  on  cremation,  492 

rosalia,  45 
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Sabazian  mysteries,  585 
SabaziuB,  in  form  of  snake,  586 

Sacrifice  (see  also  Human  Sacrifice), 
335  ff. ;  at  launching  of  ship,  266  ; 
at  laying  foundation-stone,  264;  at 
opening  of  quarry,  265  ;  at  weddings, 
326 ;  human,  262  ff. ;  to  genii,  276  ; 
to  genii,  Slavonic  influence  upon,  268 

Sacrifices,  classification  of,  338 

Sacrificial  omens,  319 

Saints,  functions  of,  55 ;  functions 
suggested  by  names  of,  56 ;  offerings 
made  to,  58 ;  sometimes  reputed  im- 
moral or  malign,  56  ;  substituted  for 
ancient  gods,  43 ;  with  titles  denoting 
locality,  function,  etc.,  55;  worship 
of,  42 

S.  Artemidos,  cures  children  '  struck  by 
the  Nereids, '  44 ;  successor  to  Artemis, 
44 

'Saint  Beautiful,'  164 

S.  Catharine,  303 

S.  Demetra,  at  Eleusis,  80 ;  Eleusinian 
legend  of,  80 

S.  Demetrius,  successor  to  Demeter,  44 

S.  Dionysius,  successor  to  Dionysus,  43 

S.  Elias,  responsible  for  thunder,  52 ; 
successor  to  Helios,  44 

S.  Elmo's  light,  286 

S.  George,  displacing  Theseus  or  Hera- 
cles, 45;  legend  concerning,  261 

'  S.  John  of  the  Column,'  58 

S.   John  the  Baptist,  37,  304 

S.  Luke,  as  painter,  301 

S.  Michael,   successor  to  Hermes,  45 

S.  Nicolas,  340 ;  patron  of  sailors,  287  ; 
superseding  Poseidon,  75 

Salt-cake,  303 

Salt,  dissolving  of,  as  magical  ceremony, 
388  f. 

Satan,  delivering  persons  unto,  406 

Saturnalia  (in  Greece),  221 

Satyrs  and  Centaurs,  closely  related,  236 

Satyr-dances,  229 

Seylla,  replaced  by  modern  Gorgon, 
188 ;  parentage  of,   173 

Scyros,  faith-cure  at,  62 

Sea-nymphs,  146 

'  Seizure,'  by  Nymphs,  142 

Serpents,  as  incarnations  of  heroes, 
274 

Shadow,  as  genius,  289 

Shadow-victims,  265 

'  She-devils,'  Nereids  so  called,  149 

Sheep-dogs,  32 

Shooting-stars,  286 

Shoulder-blade  of  sheep,  used  for 
divination,  321  ft. 

Sieve,  employed  to  detain  Callicantzari, 
196-7 

Sieves,  divination  from,  331 

Sileni,  230 


Silicemium,  535 

Sins,  deadly,  409  f.,  425  ff. 

Sirens,  187 

Slavonic   immigrations,   26 ;    influence 

on  belief  in  vampires,  376  ff. 
Sleep  and  Death,  543 
Sleeping  in  churches,  61 
Sraall-pox,  personified,  22 
Snake,   as   genius    of   Acropolis,   260 ; 

auspicious  in  house,  328 ;   bearded, 

274;  unlucky  to  meet  on  road,  307 
Snakes,   as   manifestations  of   deities, 

275 
Snake-form,     assumed    by    genii    (see 

Genii) 
Sneezing,  as  omen,  330 
Socrates'  familiar  spirit,  291 
Sophocles,  popular  form  of  imprecation 

utilised  by,  419 
Sorcery,  punishment  of,  409 
SosipoUs,  story  of,  272 
Souls  (see  Ghosts) 
Soul  and    body,   relations  of,   361  ff., 

526  ff. ;  re-union  of,   538 
Soul-cult,     Rohde's     theory     of,     529, 

note  1 
Soul,  emancipation  of,  515  f. ;  Homeric 

conception  of,  517  f. ;  Socrates'  teach- 
ing concerning,  516 
Spitting,  to  avert  malign  influences,  14, 

307 
Stars,  baneful  influence  of,  10,  11 
Stoat,  unlucky  to  meet,  307 
Striges,  179-184,  211 ;  Italian  origin  of, 

180  ;  intercourse  of  devOs  with,  416 ; 

precautions  against,  181 ;  prey  upon 

children,    181;     stories    concerning, 

182-3 
Strigla,  282 

Sucking-pig,  as  victim,  483 
Suicides,  408 

Sun,  relics  of  worship  of,  44 
Surrogate  victims,  355 
Swallow-song,  35 
Sympathetic  magic,  264 

Taboo,  87,  357 

Taenarup,  descent  to  Hades  at,  45 

Tartarus,  98 

Telonia ,   284 ;    local    usages   of    name, 

287 
Temples,  as  treasuries,  96 ;  converted  to 

churches,  45 
Tenos,    Church    of    Annunciation    at, 

45,  58 ;  faith-cures  at,  60 ;  miraculous 

icon  of,  301 
Thargelia,  356 

'The  Beautiful  One  of  the  Earth,'  97 
'  The  Great  Ladv,'  163 
'  The  Lady  Beautiful,'  163 
'The  Lamia  of  the  Sea,'  171 
'The  Lamia  of  the  Shore,'  171 
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'Thb  Mistress,'  89;  marriage  of,  97 

Theseum,  Christian  use  of,  45 

Theseus,  469 

Thesmophoria,  87 

Thetis,  modern  parallel  to  story  of, 
137 

Thracians,  funeral-rites  of,  500 

Thread  of  life,  124 

Three,  ominous  number,  307  (note  1), 
487 

Thunderbolt,  72 

Thunder-god,  50 

Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  martyrdom 
of,  222 

Titans,  story  of,  73 

Titles  of  saints,  sources  of,  55 

Tolerance  of  pagans,  42 

Torches,  at  funerals,  505  ff. 

Traditions,  popular  and  literary,  432 

Trance,  69 

Transformation,  magic  power  of,  86, 
249 ;  power  of,  attributed  to  genii, 
276 ;  power  of,  how  indicated  in  Art, 
251 

Transmigration  of  souls,  Plato's  theory 
of,  604  f. 

Treasure,  guarded  by  dragons,  281 

Treasury  of  Atreus,  original  use  of,  94 

Tree,  supporting  the  world,  155 

Tree-nymphs,  151 ;  confused  with  water- 
nymphs,  153 ;  woodcutters'  precau- 
tions against,  158 

Trees,  not  to  be  cut  or  peeled  on  certain 
days  in  August,  152 

Tuesday,  unlucky  day,  313 

Tutelary  genii,  fed  on  honey-cakes,  274 

'  Twelve  Days,'  The,  221 

Twitching  of  eyebrow,  as  omen,  329 

Unburied  (see  Burial,  lack  of) 

Under- world     [see    also    Future     life)  ; 

Homeric  conception  of,  517  f.;  modern 

presentment  of,  649 
Uninitiated,  future  fate  of  the,  563  f., 

592 
Unmarried,    funeral-rite    of    the,    556; 

future  fate  of  the,  592 
'Unsleeping  Lamp,'  The,  540 

Vampires  (see  Vrykolakes) ;  characteris- 
tics of  Slavonic,  387 ;  modern  Greek 
conception  of,  363  ff. ;  Slavonic  treat- 
ment of,  410  f. 

Vampirism,  causes  of,  375,  407  ff.  ; 
imprecations  of,  387 ;  instances  of, 
367  fi. ;  widespread  belief  in,  371  ff. 

Vendetta,  440  ff. 

Vengeance  for  blood-guilt,  extended  to 
whole  communities,  459 ;  for  homicide, 
Delphic  tradition  concerning,  444  ff. 

Vengeance  for  murder,  effected  by  a 
curse,    446  f.  ;    effected    by    demonic 


agents,  448 ;  exacted  by  murdered 
person,  435  ff. ;  incumbent  on  next-of- 
kin,  440  ;  legally  incumbent  on  next- 
of-kin,  443  f.;  methods  of,  453  ff. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  96 

Victim,  as  messenger,  340  ff.;  elevated 
to  rank  of  genius,  267  ff.,  276 

Vintage-festival,  35 

Virgin,  worship  of  the,  51 

Virginity,  consecrated  to  river-god,  592 

Virility,  affected  by  magical  spell,  19 

Visualisation,  peasants'  powers  of,  47 

Votive  offerings,  character  of,  58 

Vows,  59 

Vrykolakas,  Greek  equivalents  for  word, 
381  f. ;  how  originally  employed  in 
Greek,  378 ;  occasionally  used  in 
sense  of  'were- wolf,'  379  f. ;  origin 
of  word,  377 ;  original  meaning  of 
word,  377  f. ;  Slavonic  forms  of  word, 
377  (note  2) 

Vrykolakes  (see  also  Incorruptibility, 
Besuscitation,  ReveTiants,  Vampires, 
Vampirism),  361  ff. ;  attitude  of 
authorities  towards  belief  in,  371  f. ; 
belief  in  them  not  wholly  Slavonic, 
381 ;  capable  of  sexual  commerce, 
415  f . ;  classes  of  persons  liable  to 
become,  375,  407  ff. ;  close  resemblance 
of  ancient  revenants  to,  458  ;  corporeal 
nature  of,  376 ;  cremation  of,  sub- 
stitutes for,  488 ;  ecclesiastical  view 
of,  386,  396  ff.;  Greek  treatment  of, 
410  f.,  502  ;  Hellenic  element  in  con- 
ception of,  407 ;  how  disposed  of, 
371  f. ;  lineage  traced  from,  416 ; 
modern  Greek  conception  of,  363  ff. ; 
nomocanon  concerning,  365,  402 ;  not 
to  be  confused  with  ghosts,  376 ; 
occasional  barbarities  inflicted  upon, 
412;  original  Greek  type  of,  391  ff.; 
peculiar  method  of  treating,  540 ; 
recent  cases  of  the  burning  of,  374 ; 
recent  Cretan  account  of,  372 ;  re- 
suscitated by  the  Devil,  405  f. ;  Sla- 
vonic influence  upon  conception  of, 
376  ff. ;  stories  of,  368  ff. ;  widespread 
belief  in,  371  ff.,  374 

Vultures,  309 

'Wanderers,'  473 

Washing,  prohibited  on  certain  days  of 
August,  152 

Water,  immortal,  281 ;  miraculous,  60 ; 
oracular  property  of,  334 ;  pouring 
out  of,  as  magic  rite,  520 ;  salt,  bars 
passage  of  supernatural  beings,  368 
(note  1) ,  372 ;  supplied  daily  to  the 
dead,  539;  'speechless,'  304,  331; 
spilling  of,  as  omen,  328 

'Water-bearer,'  the,  556,  592  f. 

Water-nymphs,  159  ;  confused  with  tree- 
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nymphs,  153 ;  precautions  aeainst, 
160 

Water-pitoher  (see  also  Water-bearer), 594 

Water-spout,  caused  by  Lamia  of  tie 
Sea,  52 ;  superstitious  oonoerniug, 
172 

Weasel,  unlucky  to  meet,  307 ;  why 
unlucky  to  see,  327 

Weather,  chief  province  of  God,  51 

Wedding,  'The  Sacred,"  599  f. ;  in 
Hades,  The,  (ballad),  548 

Wedding- customs  (see  Marriage  -  cus- 
toms) 

Wedding-dress,  as  funeral-garb  of  be- 
trothed girls  or  young  wives,  557 

Weddings,  precautions  at,  18 ;  pre- 
cautions against  magic  at,  20  ;  sacri- 
fice and  divination  at,  826 

Wedding-scenes  on  funeral-monuments, 
597  f.,  601  f. 


Were- wolves,  239  ;  and  vampires,  877  f. ; 

become  vampires  after  death,  385 
Whirlwinds,  caused  by  nymphs,  52,  150; 

safeguard  against,  150 
Winds,  personified,  52 
Wine,   passed  from  left  to  right,  812  ; 

spilling  of,  as  omen,  328 
Winter  festivals,  221  ff. 
Witch,  as  rain-maker  in  Santorini,  49 
Witchcraft,  male  and  female  exponents 

of,  15,  16 
Witches,  15 
Woodpecker,  309 
Wooing,  how  conducted,  558 
Wren,  309 

Zalmoxis,  350  f. 

Zeus,  72-74  ;  Lycaean,  352  ;  Meilichios, 

275 ;   Prostropaeus,  481 ;    survival  of 

name,  74 
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dydTTj,  603 
dyye\LKd,   68 
dyyeXodupei,  288 
ayye\oKpoi<r9riK6,  289 
<i77eX0|Uaxei,  289 
dyyeXoffKidi^erai,  289 
dyye\o<popS,Tai,  289 
dyLaiTfj,6s,  197 
dy'ieXovSes,   147,  176 
dyos,  451 

ddep^oi  flas,   oi,    70 
d5ep(po<f)ddes,  208 
depi/cd,   68,   283 
^  AkhovIStis,  116 

dKoLlXTjTO    KaVTTJKl,    T&,    508 

dXafceiv,   472,  474 

d\do/iai,  474 

dXdiTTwp  {see  Alastor),  462  f.,  465  S. 

d\a<j>po(TTolxeiMTOi,   204,  288 

dXtT^jOtot,  482 

'AXoufTr/z/at,  155 

oKvToi,  381,  397 

dfjiTddefia,  19 

d/xi/>iSa\^s,   600 

dfttiKa^oivjue^os,  382 

dvapq,boTrapfxhos,   142 

dvdppaxoj   381 

aVacTKeXaSes,  205  (note  1) 

dv€f/.iKais,   150 

dpe/Aoya^oOSes,  150 

dvBpaKei  b  8-iri<ravp6s  (proverb),  281 

aTdvTTjfia,   306 

dTrez/iai'reti',  445 

airoiK-;fu  (in  Soph.  0.  C.  1383  ff. ),  419 

dirSppt^Tos^  569 

' ApdiTTiSes,   276 

dpaxfiaafiims,  518 

dppjjTos,   569 

da-TpoTreXiKi.,  72 

daufjLaroi,   ol,   144 

'  Aif>poSlTi(Ta-a,   118 

pd/j-TTvpas,  378 

^aaiKivva,  583 

PaaLXiaaa  toS  ym\oO,  i],  163 

^a(Tl\ur(ra  tG>v  ^ovvCiv,  ij,   163 

^atTKaivoi,   9 

padKavla,  9 

paa-KafKr/xol,   14 

§i(TT\ipi.d,  9  (note  2) 

§binrv'pai,  378 

povpniykaKas,  364 

B/)ax>'ar,   21 


/3pu/c6Xa/cas,  364 

PpvKoXaKtdj^cij,   390 

rEXXoOSes,   148,  177 

7ei'^(rta,  531 

yepapa.1,   583 

7iaXoDSes,   147,  176| 

ViWdfipurra,  178 

7Xai'/cw7ris,  207 

Topyiyes,    184 

ypaif/ifMCLTa  tOjv  Motpdv,   126 

St^Souxia.,  566 

Sal/iovas  ttjs  $d\a<r<ra!,  6,  75 

dal/xofes,   569 

Sai/xoves  )(  Sco/,   41 

dat/xdfta,  68 

daifibvLov  fieffrjfi^pLvbVj    79 

See  ^^pei  to  rpia  /ca/td  t^s  Mofpas  rou,  127 

S^pu,  397 

S^tnpLOVf   19 

SiffWQCVa,    90 

5^w,  397 

ArjpLTjTpetoi,  579 

dta^bXiffffaLSj   149 

5/)dK-oy,  dpdKovras,  280 

SpdcravTi  iraSeiv  (proverb),  435 

SpijfjLaLs,  151 

dpijfiaTa,  151 

iyKoifjiT}(nSy  61 

e/5ujXi/cd,  68 

elpeatujvTj,   35 

^XeiJ^epoOj/,  424 

evaylcr/MTa,  530,  531 

^i-ara,  531,  532 

^KiSioi  ffi}^/3oXoi,  298 

f^uTTap/ieyos,  143 

i^uTiKd,  143 

^luTi/cds,   67 

iopTOTTida/jLaTa,  208 

^TTOTrrefa,  566 

epyaffd/Mcvos,  578 

Ipus,  603 

'Epwras,  6,   118 

eijSa^/iWi',  600  * 

eSp,op(jios,  439 

eupcieis,  618 

^X"  At'  Ifu,  148 

fajS^Toi,    146 

^OVIXTTlpa,    69 

lavrb^oka,   69 

edi/aros,  personification  of,  115 

Se6s,  modern  applications  of  word,  48 

eeoiptXris,  566 
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<5i56ti',  335 

$vaiay  335 

■evaiai,  530 

iepbs  yd/JLos,  591 

■l€po(f)avTlaj  566 

IviroK^VTavpotf   235 

iffKioTrar^driKe,  289 

.ro-zcios,  289 

ruvl,   18 

IxOvoK^vravpoif  235 

jcd^Ses,  208 

KadapeljeLv  t§  i><^vVj   568 

Kaddpfxara^   355 

-Kai'^TTtXiSes,  209 

KaKav$ptx}irl<T/j.aTa^   205 

/caKaouffKiafs,   153 

AcaXats  dpx^t'Tttrffats,  ?),   132 

KoKals  Kvpades,  to  whom  applied,  171 

KoXtJ,   ■^  ct^ta,   164 

KoKt}  tQv  6pi(t}Vt  7},  166 

.KaKLovT^TJdes,  215 

KaXiT<rd77apos,   220 

xaXKaydpoL,  213 

KaXKavitt,  213 

Kd\KaT^6v ta,  215 

jcaWiKavT^apiva,  200 

jcaWiKavr^apos,    derivation    of,    232  ff. ; 

dialectic  varieties  of  form  of,  211  ff.; 

proposed  derivations  of,  215  ff.;  table 

of  dialectic  forms  of,  214 
KoXKtKavT^apov,  200 
KaWiKvpddes,   132 
KaXXio-TToiiSTjSes,   192 
KoKoi,  oly   70 

KokotcTKLOlTOS,     289 

KokoKvpaSes,  rj,   125,   132 

KoXopi^LKOL,    Ol,     70 

KdXw,  7}  Kvpd,  163 

Kafxirovx^poh  223,  227 

xdvdapos^  219 

KaviaKia,  487 

xavrai'iKd,    69 

jcdi'Tfapos  =  /c^PTaupos,   233 

Kdp(f>(i3fxa,   17 

jcaraxacaSes  (see  Vrykolakes),  372 

jcaraxcti'as,  382 

Ko.raxvo'p-o.ra^  535  (note  4) 

A:aT^apf6es,  219 

xarct/caSey,   193 

KaT<TLfj.Trovx^poL,  223,  227 

Koi/'tot/pijSes,   203 

K^p,  289 

KipKOS,     311 

K\e7}56vios  (epithet  of  Hermes),  306 
/cXijSocas,  6,   304 
k\7]56v€s,  298 

KXfjdthv,    304 

KvibdaXa,  460 
KOLfiTjTrjpLay   542 
KoWv^a,  487,  535 
/coXttos,   596 
KoXu/AjSos,  129 


K6ir7}K€  7]  /fXojiTTiJ  ToiJ  (proverMal) ,  124 

K6pv/jL^os,  129 

KOfffirti/o/uaiCTda,  331 

KovKov^dyia,   310,  311 

Kovpfj/irdvuxy  322 

/coi>T(To5a£/to»'ay,  6,  207 

Kpv€p6s,   518 

Kpi'07ra7w.u^pos,  518 

KVpd,  7]  fj.eyd\7jj    163 

/fi'pd  ToD  Kdafj-ov,  ^,  89 

KUjod  TO"^  7^s  Kat  rcr^  ^aXdacT/s,  ■^j  54,  91 

KtaXo^sXSvTjSes,   192 

XapLirafffJ-a^   XdfJLTraaTpo,   381 

Xot^ai,   530 

XovTpo(l>6po^,  556,  594 

Ai^Kttios,  352 

XvKavdpuyiroSy  241,  384 

XvKoKixvT^poi,  203,   215 

Xi'/fOKai'Tfapos,   239  f. 

Xi;6(/w,  397 

XiJw,   397 

^afeuet    ypdfJ./jLaTa    ytd    tous    Treda/jLfi^vovs 

(proverb),  346 
fj,a^ihd7}Ke  TO  Kov^dpL  Tov  (proverbial),  124 
fxaKapia,   532 
/xaKapirTjs^   532 
/xaKpaioji^es,    156 
/xdi'a  ToO  "Epwra,  -^j   118 
(xavrLKTi^   298 
piaaxaXl^eLv,  435  f.,   442 
yu,a(TxciXt(r/i6s,  359 
^dri,  rd  KaK:6,    9 
/laTLCLyfxa,  9 
/iarid^w,   9 
fj.iyapa,   94 
/jLeXLTOvTra,   533 
/jL'^vip.ay  447,  449 
filaa/j-a,  425,  451 
fXLdarwp  {see  Miastor),  462  ff. 
/xv7}/j.6(rvpa,  487,   534 
Moipa,  289 

Motpats,  120,  122,  etc. 
M6pa  (or  Mtopa),  •^,  174 
fXvpoXoy7}Tpiats ,  /xvpoXoyl(TTpiais,   347 
/j.vpoX6yta  {see  Dirges) 
/iivtros,   451 

I'd  0dy  t6  Ke<pdXi  (Tov^   14 
j'e/cuo'ta,   531 
I'cpatSdXtjj'o,   148 
NepdtSes,    130 
'Nepatdr^s,    149 
v€paL8oy€vv7]/Jiivos,  134 
vepa'Cboyveixara^   134 
pepaidoKafj-wfji^vos,   134 

VOLKOKdpTJS,    260 

vtovttL,  370 

VV/J.(f)7},    131 
VVfKpdXTjTTTO^,     142 

vv(piT(ra,  328 
J^vx'f'OTrapwplTaLS,   195 
^a<pviKd,  68 
^tpa/x/M^vais,   160 
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^€<f)T4pi,  317  (note  1) 

^oava,  226 

^op/cta,  ^opKLcr/JLoi,  14 

^WTiKd,  67,  207 

6   ^pvKoXaKas   dpxi^et   a.7r6   rd   yiv€id   rov 

(proverb),  387 
6  5ta  KoKirov  deoSf   586 
olKO(TKOiriK6v,   298,   327 
oiKovpot,  260 
o/wi/os,  3U8 

dvoK^vravpoL^  235,  237  f. 
opi/ts,   307 
OTL    ypd(f>ovv    ^    Mo/pttis,    8h    ^€ypd4>ouv 

(proverbial  saying),  122 
wayavd,   67,  207 
wakafj.vaio^,  448 
TvaX^LKov,  298,  329 
'irav7}yi!ipLa,  34 
TraTrTrapoOva,   24 
TrapTjyopia,   533 
Trapfxeuos,   142 
napwptrats,   195 

Trao'Tcts,  96,  587 

TraffTos,   587 

TrevTaypa/M/xop,  113 

7rei'T{iX0a,   113 

irepariKL,   109,  286 

irepidenrvov,  531,  532 

TrepTTcpta,   24 

neraXwT-T^s  (title  of  S.  George),  261 

7r(ao'M^''OS,  142 

irit^v^a,  70 

nAaciJrapot,   192,   204 

7rXdrw/ta,  148 

irpodeo-Ls,  497 

TTpo/ivrjaTpia,  558 

Trpo^evrjTpi.a,  558 

irpoffTp^iro),   TrpoffTpiwofMaij   479 

irpoaTpoiraioSy  462  f.,  479  ff. 

irpoT^Xeia,   591 

'Pi^/cas,  6,   304  (note  3) 

povKar^idpLa,  224,  226 

^oucdXta,  45 

(ra(3^aToy€VP7]fx4voL,  288 

(TapafTapLa,    (rapavraplKta^    488    (notes    1 
and  2) 

aapavTii^u),  20 

ffapKit}fj.4uoSt  382 

(r/caXXiKdcT^apos  (se^  KaXXtKaVrj^'apos),  213 

ffKar^pia,  215 

(TKarffCLVTaapoi,  215 

ffK'qvijy  35 

<TKLOpi(Tfj.aTa,   203,  205 

ffKopdo  '(TTCL  fidria  aov^   14 

fffxepdaKiay   69 

aTrXayxi'oaKOTria,   325 

fTTTO/'Sai,  530 


^* 


o-rotxeici  (.JToixetct)  (see  Genii);  com- 
prehensive usage  of,  69 

trrotxeiO',  development  of  meaning  otj 
255  ff.;  ToO  K6(r/xou,  ra  (St  Paul),  255-6 

(rrotxet6,  548 

(TTOLxeidvo),  267 

trrotx^ioi^^j   2^^ 

aTOix^LOjfiaTLKds,  256 

o-roLx^LOJfiivoSj   258,  382 

(XTplyyaL,  144 

<TTpLy\ais  {(TTpLyyXais,  (TTpdyyaC),  180-1 

CTptYXoTToDXt,   180 

(Tupris,   34 

(T(pd^€t.v,  336 

ff(f>avTaxT<^f  68 

(Tihd-nK€  7)  KXwa-ri)  rou  (proverbial),  124 

rapd/iara,  rd,  226 

Tapix^vd^vra  (Aesch.  Choeph.  288),  421, 

456 
rAetot,  591 
reXeiJ^u.ei'ai,  at,    590 
tAt;,  553 

reXihvLa,  comprehensive  usage  of,  69 

TeXwvLaKa^  286 

T^y  Ad^uias  rd  ffapJifJ-ara   (proverb),    174 

ToiraKas,   260 

TpiaKades,   531 

rpfra,  530,  532 

TpouiraLS  Tov  StajSiXou,   17,   80 

ralKpos,   311 

TiTtXtArpwrd,   192 

Tcivia,  68 

Tu/:A7ra(/tafos,  365,   370,   381,  385  f.,  400 

TVfj,TravLri)s  {see  also  Tv/MiravtaTos),  400 

T{>xVy  289 

vSpocpopelvj    593 

^apio-TTjs,   6,   304  (note  3) 

(pavrdafiara,   68 

(papixaKbs^  6,  355 

<pa<TK€\oVj  t6,  14 

0da"/uaTa,  68 

<i>77pes,  245,  250 

Xap.odpdKL,  281  (note  2) 

xapoTToOXi,  310 

Xdpojras,  97 

Xdpos,  97 

Xo.poi'ip.€voi,  ol,   70 
Xapuireios,   114 
Xapwnrat,   114 

XeLpOOKOTTLKdv,    298 

XeXt36i/ioi',  meaning  of,  161  (note  2) 

X€\LS6via-fxaj   35 

Xoaf,  530 

i/'ux^TTT^rra,   534 

(hfj.oir\aTO(rKOTrtaj  321 

ujodKOTTira,  331 

wpa  TOV  T^upe,   143 
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